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The  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  Aht  and  Progress 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait,  "Ernesta."  l>y  Cecilia 
Beaux,  which  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  for  its  permanent  collection. 
On  other  pages  of  this  same  number  of  our  magazine  will 
be  found  eleven  reproductions  of  portraits  by  the  same 
artist.  Miss  Beaux  is  too  well  known  to  need  introduc- 
tion and  her  work  stands  too  high  to  require  exposition 
or  praise.  Whatever  she  does  has  character  and  dis- 
tinction, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  among  the 
great  portrait  painters  of  all  time  her  name  is  to  be 
numbered.  We  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  able 
not  only  »<>  present  to  our  readers  reproductions  of  some 
of  Miss  Beaux's  most  notable  paintings,  but  also  at  the 
same  time  to  have  the  privilege  of  printing  the  address 
which  she  made  on  the  subject  of  "Professional  Art 
Schools,"  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts  held  in  Washington — an  address 
which  at  the  time  it  was  delivered  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  will  be  found  imth  illuminating  and  thought 
provoking.  Cecilia  Beaux  is  a  Philadelphian  by  birth, 
but  her  summer  home  and  studio  is  at  East  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  her  winters  are  chiefly  spent  in  New  York. 
She  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  I 
Design,  but  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  ' 
ami  lias  received  the  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Vale  University.  —  The  Editor. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ART  SCHOOLS* 


BY  CECILIA  BEAUX 


THE  evolution  of  the  Professional  Art 
School,  in  this  country,  is  unique  in 
history.  We  are  not  the  descendants  of  an 
aboriginal  race  whose  primitive  art  grew 
out  of  its  material  conditions,  climate 
governing  every  possibility,  the  kind  of 
hunting,  the  kind  of  dyes,  the  land  pro- 
duced, as  it  produced  the  race  itself. 

Neither  did  we  come,  a  band  of  cour- 
ageous emigrants,  to  a  country  whose 
primitive  rac^s  were  already  changing 
and  ready  to  meet  us  half  way,  ready  to 
intermingle  and  form  another  race,  com- 
bining the  traditions  of  both. 

We  came,  drove  out  the  original  race, 
and  after  a  time  succeeded  in  maintaining 
life,  and  in  some  degree  even  securer!  the 
comforts  of  living.  Later  still  our  Grand- 
fathers sat  down  and  said  "There  is  some- 
thing we  have  not  got,"  "What  is  it?" 
"Art."  "Let  us  have  Art."  So  they 
set  about  it.  Men  and  women  both,  they 
were,  and  this  procedure  is  still  going  on. 

To  cite  one  case,  a  typical  one,  of  not 
so  very  long  ago,  let  me  briefly  recall  the 
inception  of  such  an  enterprise  at  Indian- 
apolis, Iud. 

The  awakening  there  began  in  1883, 
when  a  woman,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall, 
and  others,  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
art  lectures  to  the  city.  An  Art  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  pictures  were  solicited 
from  artists  in  the  east,  and  exhibitions 
were  held  in  an  old  homestead  l>elonging 
to  a  local  landscape  painter. 

In  about  ten  years  the  gift,  which  is  the 
second  and  all  necessary  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  art  centers,  was  made  by  a 
citizen  who  gave  $250,000  to  the  Associa- 
tion.   Now  there  is  a  Museum  building,  a 

•A  paper  read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  held  in  WaahuiKtoii, 
D  C  .  on  May  15.  If,  and  17.  191. V 


collection,  a  library  and  an  art  school.  I 
can  not  cite  this  instance  without  quoting 
a  few  words  which  seem  to  round  out  and 
conclude,  in  a  typical  manner,  the  founding 
of  this  school  of  art.  They  are  from  the 
memorial  tablet  of  John  Herron,  the  bene- 
factor. 

"A  native  of  England  who  lived  long 
in  this  country,  exemplifying  the  virtues 
of  a  sturdy  and  rugged  character,  he  was 
known  to  few,  nor  sought  the  applause  of 
men.  At  the  end  of  his  days,  he  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Art  the  rewards  of  his, 
industry  and  thrift.  These  walls,  reared 
through  his  beneficence,  to  exalt  wliatever 
things  are  lovely,  testify  to  his  laborious 
years,  and  speak  in  his  name  of  whatever 
things  are  of  good  report." 

I  venture  to  say  that  many  of  the  Art 
Museums  and  Schools  in  this  country  have 
beeu  formed  in  this  way. 

It  is  a  matter  of  civic  pride  to  possess  an 
Art  Gallery.  Soon  there  will  be  thousands 
of  them,  one  in  every  large  town  in  the 
country.  Those  of  us  who  are  painters 
and  sculptors  receive  constant  and  urgent 
appeals  to  send  our  works  to  exhibitions, 
often  the  first  to  be  held  in  the  new  building. 

The  young  people  of  these  towns  do  not 
go  to  the  exhibitions  only  to  admire — 
they  go  to  dream  of  the  lives  of  the  artists, 
whose  works  are  shown,  and  whose  fame 
is  great.  For  in  the  catalogue  is  there  not 
often  attached  to  their  names  a  list  of 
honors  and  medals  received?  Some  of 
these  -though  they  do  not  know  it — are 
only  gold  medals  on  paper. 

"To  be  an  artist."  they  think,  "What  a 
life,  what  a  glorious  life."  Here  is  in- 
centive: then  what  is  more  natural  than 
the  next  thought  which  is  to  go  to  the  Art 
School  at  the  Institute? 

One  cannot  lay  out  a  garden  wisely 
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without  considering  the  soil.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reflect  upon  professional  art 
schools  without  dwelling  a  little  on  the 
average  motives  and  character  of  the 
students  who  draw  their  instruction  from 
them. 

Among  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  sent  out  to  earn  their  living,  there 
are  certainly  very  many  possessed  of  gifts 
which  will  never  see  the  light,  for  the 
embryonic  gift,  in  modern  every -day  life, 
is  only  too  easily  overgrown.  The  desire 
to  get  on  and  the  possibility  of  doing  so, 
together  with  the  diversions  possible  to 
all  classes  at  little  cost,  such  as  the  moving 
picture  shows,  will  satisfy  in  most  cases 
the  latent  craving,  and  few  indeed  are  they 
who  choose  to  steal  away  with  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  a  pencil  to  solitude  and  dreams. 
So  that  the  students  in  our  art  schools 
arc  recruited  largely  from  the  classes  where, 
if  the  circumstances  are  not  actually  easy, 
the  way  is  open  for  the  young  person  to 
choose  what  would  have  been  called  in 
old  times  "One  of  the  Polite  Professions." 
What  more  natural  than  to  choose  one  so 
full  of  glamour — and  where,  over  a  mysteri- 
ous interland,  wrapped  in  cloud,  one  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  glittering  peaks  which 
some  have  attained? 

In  one  at  least  of  our  large  Academy 
schools  that  I  know  of — in  the  application 
blank,  affording  quite  a  good  space  for 
remarks,  is  to  be  found  the  question,  "Why 
arc  you  studying  Art?"  To  me  this  seems 
admirable.  I  think  meetings  such  as  are 
held  in  some  religious  communities  where 
converts  are  asked  to  "testify"  would  not 
be  bad  institutions  in  the  Art  School. 
There  are  109  schools  of  Academic  Art  in 
this  country,  in  which  there  are  consider- 
ably over  G,000  students.  Of  these  it  is 
said  that  only  I  per  cent  become  what  is 
called  "professional  artists."  I'nfortunate 
as  the  term  professional  is,  I  suppose  it  is 
meant  only  to  make  the  convenient  dis- 
tinction between  the  art  production  that 
one  may  u*e  and  that  which  one  may  only 
look  at. 

It  is  said  that  of  the  G,i;»0  students  who 
work  in  the  Academic  schools  only  1  per 
cent  ever  attain  particular  eminence  or 
distinction.  This  may  seem  like  a  very 
small  percentage  compared  to  a  like  esti- 
mate in  other  professions,  but  it  will  not  do 


to  gauge  the  quality  of  a  country's  art 
production  by  percentages.  Distinction  in 
art  is  not  a  matter  really  of  education  and 
can  never  be  counted  on  to  grow  out  of 
organization,  however  competent  and  well 
sustained.  Great  talent  springs  up  here 
and  there,  the  accident  of  heredity  being 
of  great  significance — and  often  through 
reaction. 

Rarely  has  the  average  student  in  our 
Art  Schools  met  with  a  grown-up  person- 
ality which  he  felt  overbore  his  own.  His 
parents  are  frequently  less  educated  than 
himself.  Though  they  may  find  the  studies 
he  brings  home  very  queer,  they  are  eager 
to  proclaim  that  they  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  in  his  circle  his  authority  is  un- 
disputed. And,  however  modest  he  may 
be  in  regard  to  his  own  attainments,  he  is 
not  very  much  in  awe  of  tradition,  as  he 
knows  of  it,  and  is  quite  ready  to  assume 
the  authority  and  superiority  of  recent 
ideas. 

This  is  a  live  and  natural  state  of  mind. 
For.  however  sure  of  himself  the  student  in 
Paris,  London,  or  Rome  may  be,  if  he  has  a 
particle  of  sincere  taste  he  has  only  to  look 
about  him  to  be  confronted  by  the  absolute 
of  other  days,  the  tangible  great  achieve- 
ment, and  must  ask  himself  some  serious 
questions. 

In  the  109  schools  of  Academic  Art 
in  this  country,  a  few  are  connected  with 
museums  possessing  fine  art  collections, 
and  all  are  ambitious  to  one  day  possess 
treasures  of  their  own.  But  even  so  these 
are  collections  gathered  and  placed  and 
necessarily  fragmentary.  And  the  student, 
as  he  walks  through  the  halls  of  the  Museum 
must  have  indeed  a  rare  and  powerful 
intelligence  if  he  can  look  down  the  long 
avenues  of  Art  and  see  his  day  and  genera- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  sequence.  He  must 
be  able  to  bridge  vacancies,  imagine  pro- 
gressions and  comprehend  the  individuality 
of  peoples.  He  often  looks  with  gaping 
wonder  at  a  fragment  of  Greek  marble,  or 
perhaps,  a  not  very  fine  example  of  a  name 
famous  in  painting,  and  wonders  why  he 
cannot  attach  it.  as  it  were,  or  feed  upon  it. 
He  would  probably  not  be  able  to  analyze 
his  sense  of  distance  from  it,  but  really  he 
suffers  from  being  a  leaf  upon  the  wind, 
not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

The  chasm  between  the  Greek  fragment 
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and  the  street  outside  is  too  great  for  him 
to  bridge  over.  This  being  his  ease,  what 
shall  be  done  for  him,  who  can  help  him, 
or  make  up  to  him  in  part  for  his  isolation? 
The  answer  seems  to  me  something  like 
this.  After  his  bewildered  visit  to  the 
Museum,  and  in  the  Life  class  next  morn- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  dispiriting  influence  of 
the  painted  studies  of  his  fellow  students, 
he  will  have  a  glorious  moment  of  real  life 
and  emotion  if  his  instructor  comes  to  him, 
as  a  true  messenger  of  the  ages,  with  the 
flaming  sword  and  the  magic  draught. 

It  seems  to  me,  fellow  teachers,  that 
never  was  there  greater  need  than  now  for  a 
deep,  burning,  and  comprehensive  enthusi- 
asm in  our  class  criticisms.  There  is  not 
only  seed  to  be  planted,  the  soil  must  be 
fertilized.  Also  the  ploughshare  should  cut 
deep,  and  be  guided  by  no  uncertain  hand. 
Once  let  the  student  have  the  experience 
of  a  heart  quickened  by  the  pangs  of  con- 
tact with  a  critical  enthusiasm — once  let 
him  realize  that  when  his  heart  was  hot, 
he  perceived  and  performed  as  never 
before,  and  he  will  have  learned  a  lesson 
that  will  suffice  if  he  never  has  another. 

For  my  part  I  feel  tliat  the  student 
should  not  have  too  much  of  his  master's 
presence.  It  should  never  become  a  matter 
of  routine.  The  entrance  of  the  master 
should  be  an  event.  He  should  be  there  to 
inspire  and  to  push  away  cramping  bound- 
eries  of  fad  or  fashion,  only  correcting  now 
and  then,  but  doing  so  with  a  keen  hand 
and  a  sharp  discernment  of  the  student's 
mental  state  and  the  material  conditions 
he  is  undertaking  to  work  through.  I 
feel  that  from  the  start  much  should  be 
required  from  the  student,  and  that  even 
a  beginner  is  not  to  be  excused.  He  has 
come  to  the  classroom  from  choice,  in  full 
possession  of  his  liberty,  he  is  bound  to 
show  at  once  some  evidence  of  a  heart 
tender  to  the  aspect  of  things  and  with  a 
reverence  for  what  he  is  undertaking.  A 
little  wholesome  trembling,  which  he  has 
never  felt  before,  will  open  the  ground  for 
the  master's  words. 

As  for  the  curriculum  of  the  art  school : 
Neither  time  nor  attrition  seem  to  wear 
away  the  structure  which  has  existed  ever 
since  the  days  of  master  and  apprentice 
gave  way  before  the  manufacture  of  art 
materials  in  factories.    Cast  drawing  from 


the  antique,  and  life  composition,  and  some- 
times anatomy,  are  the  established  series, 
and  I  for  one  would  not  wish  to  subvert  or 
derange  them.  Casts  from  the  antique, 
though  false  and  ugly  in  texture,  and 
feeling  of  surface,  do  have  about  them  the 
glory  and  glamor  of  worlds  far  from 
Chicago  and  even  Boston.  Any  young 
soul,  sensitive  enough  to  be  promising, 
cannot  help  feeling  this  and  it  should  make 
thrilling  and  exquisite  for  such  a  student 
that  period  before  the  final  goal,  the  Life 
Class,  is  reached.  The  value  of  the  antique 
Is  not  to  turn  the  student's  mind  away 
from  his  moment  in  time,  but  to  expand  his 
consciousness  and  fertilize  his  imagination. 

I  very  much  distrust  the  jwwers  of  the 
student  who  hates  charcoal,  thinks  it 
black  and  dirty,  and  will  not  believe  that 
it  is  open  to  him  to  make  a  beautiful  and 
very  complete  drawing  with  very  slight 
use  of  it.  Oh,  the  lovely  pajier,  the  crisp 
sticks  ready  to  serve  you  with  a  pale  hair- 
line, or  a  stroke  firm  ami  velvety  with  a 
black,  a  rich  black,  unknown,  unachieved 
by  aught  else.  How  I  have  seen  them 
degraded  by  the  coarse,  leaden  smearing 
of  an  unloving  hand!  Even  a  beginner 
should  be  in  awe  of  the  light  on  a  classic 
lip,  or  the  modelling  of  an  immortal 
shoulder. 

The  beginner's  restless  longing  for  the 
Life  Class  is  not.  in  most  cases,  a  peculiar 
sense  of  life  and  motion  that  longs  to  deal 
with  the  living  model.  It  Is  more  often 
the  desire  to  progress,  and  to  try  new  fields, 
to  undertake  something  both  more  compli- 
cated and  more  obvious.  The  Life  Class, 
fellow  teachers,  we  who  so  often  wonder 
whether  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  complete 
change  in  the  means  and  method  for  the 
instruction  of  the  artist,  let  us  rest  upon 
the  certainty  that  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  in  which  the  gifted  student  may 
finally  gravitate,  he  will  uever  regret  the 
time  spent  in  the  Life  Class.  The  human 
hotly  seems  to  contain  the  full,  the  ever- 
lasting formula.  So  deep  and  rich  is  the 
stream  that  no  one  has  yet  analyzed  it 
nor  discovered  its  marvellous  source.  Of 
this  the  student  has  seldom,  if  ever,  any 
idea.  He  takes  it  casually,  as  the  son  of 
Shakespeare  or  Newton  might  have  re- 
garded his  parent,  as  if  he  were  any  other 
father. 
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As  for  the  landscape  or  marine  painter 
who,  of  course,  has  less  absolute  need  of 
academic  study  than  those  of  any  other 
class,  even  he  never  regrets  the  time  spent 
in  the  Life  Class,  for  construction  in  flexi- 
bility is  found  there  as  a  general  term  as  it 
were,  to  be  applied  to  any  thing. 

What  the  American  student,  girl  or  boy, 
needs  most  to  feel  coming  to  him  from  his 
instructor  is  an  impression  deep  and  lasting 
of  the  splendor  and  seriousness  of  art 
and  its  uncompromising  demands.  Let 
him  feel  that  body  and  soul  must  not  only 
be  given,  but  preserved  and  sustained 
cunningly  for  the  moments  of  special 
opportunity,  such  as  the  second  morning 
on  the  new  model,  especially  if  he  has  a  good 
place  and  a  view  that  touches  him.  He  will 
be  a  little  inclined  to  think  that  the  great- 
ness of  art  belongs  to  far-off  classical 
compositions,  statues  of  heroic  size,  and 
mural  pictures  of  wreathed  goddesses  in 
groups  or  reclining  upon  the  steps  of 
temples,  and  that  it  does  not  enter  into 
the  illustration  or  advertisement  which 
he  hopes  to  have  accepted  by  the  local 
paper  or  magazine.  He  must  learn  from 
his  master  that  every  tiny  and  common 
duct  of  his  digging  may  lead  from  the 
great  fountain,  and  that  no  channel  is  too 
small  to  be  fed  by  the  precious  drops. 

Every  student,  indeed  every  worker, 
knows  that  no  amount  of  absorption  in  his 
work  prevents  the  floating  tip  from  the 
undercurrent,  the  subconscious  stream,  of 
impressions  and  memories  from  his  life 
outside  the  school.  Fragments  such  as 
the  vapid  talk  at  the  boarding  -  house 
breakfast  table,  a  telephone  number  he  has 
tried  to  recollect,  and  an  engagement 
he  has  forgotten.  But  if  his  instructor 
has  really  touched  his  young  imagination 
by  something  more  than  correction  of  his 
work,  by  a  living  phrase,  an  image,  a  bit 
of  far-off  history,  or  a  watchword  in  the 
language  of  art.  this  also  will  surge  up. 
kindle  and  stimulate  his  efforts  and  make  a 
short  period  of  precious  and  real  abstraction 
possible. 

My  si>ecia!  plea  is  for  not  too  frequent 
criticisms.  No  master  can  produce  stim- 
ulating and  burning  examples  every  day 
in  the  week.  His  chief  enthusiasm,  and 
even  the  expressions  which  he  uses  must 
become  overworn  and  ineffective. 


The  terms  Academy  and  Academic  have 
grown  to  mean  to  many  something  cold, 
dry  and  formal — a  dead  letter,  yet  any 
institution  of  learning  intended  to  reach  a 
great  many,  must  l>c  formed  upon  general 
principles.  To  be  sure,  an  art  institution 
is  a  kind  of  anomaly  from  the  start.  It  is 
like  a  wholesale  distribution  of  flowers. 
Art  Institutions  are  cumbrous,  they  arc 
also  compromises,  they  are  generalizations 
of  the  most  special  thing  in  the  universe, 
and,  like  all  generalizations,  they  seem  to 
lack  particular  significance.  Many  think 
they  are  injurious  to  the  free  flights  of  the 
fastidious  and  supersensitive;  that  they 
warp  delicate  minds,  and  divert  individual 
impulses.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Academy  is  not  a  splendid  hotel  where 
a  guest  may  count  on  a  bed  made  up  as  he  . 
wishes,  or  a  meal  served  exactly  to  his 
taste;  it  is  rather  a  storehouse  of  raw 
material.  I<ct  the  student  remember  that 
he  enters  it  as  an  adult,  not  as  a  child,  that 
it  is  made  to  suit  the  average  need  of  many 
and  that  he  must  depend  on  himself  to 
extract  from  the  established  methods, 
liberal  as  they  are,  what  his  natural  taste 
can  assimilate.  A  really  intelligent  student 
is  like  a  sponge  that  will  soak  up  every 
particle  of  fluid  that  it  comes  in  contact 
with  and  is  adapted  to  its  fibre,  but  to  do 
this  it  must  be  open,  flexible  and  porous 
to  the  core. 

I  have  sometimes  noticed  a  kind  of 
languor  in  the  classrooms  I  have  visited. 
Should  not  we  teachers  consider  this — and 
ask  ourselves  why  it  is?  Do  the  students 
have  too  much  ease,  too  many  facilities? 
Are  the  hours  at  the  school  too  long? 
Young  people  are  very  apt  to  think  that 
one  place  called  a  school  is  just  like  another, 
where  it  is  the  duty  of  dull,  older  people 
to  keep  them  going,  and  invent  rules  to  be 
evaded  if  possible.  An  Academy  of  Art 
should  be  above  all  things  an  association 
where  each  member  should  feel  that  the 
time  is  short  and  each  one  is  responsible 
for  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  other 
members  as  well  as  himself.  As  far  as 
completeness  of  training  in  art  is  concerned 
the  student  should  also  understand  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  finishing  courses 
and  graduation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  little  can  be 
taught  of  the  means  of  expression  in  the 
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art  school.  The  instructor  may  point  out, 
inspire  and  quicken — the  student  must 
invent  for  himself  the  means  to  he  used. 
Herein  a  modern  school  differs  diametrically 
from  the  old  master  and  apprentice  system, 
where  the  way  of  painting  was  a  known 
process  to  he  followed. 

In  a  work  hy  the  sixteenth  century 
Italian  art  critic  and  historian,  Vasari. 
the  heading  of  a  chapter  on  "Painting" 
reads:  "What  drawing  is  and  how  good 
pictures  are  made  and  known,  and  con- 
cerning the  invention  of  compositions." 
Nothing  could  be  less  encumbered  or  more 
direct  than  this.  We  all  know  what  the 
fruit  of  this  state  of  mind  was,  but  alas! 
we  cannot  copy  it.  Too  many  centuries 
of  piled-up  sophistication  and  varied 
technical  possibility  lie  between. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  modern  classroom 
to  instruct  the  student  to  do  thus  and  so. 
The  student's  interest  in  ultimately  dis- 
covering ways  and  means,  when  he  has 
place  and  time  for  it.  may  lie  directed  by  the 
master,  but  he  should  never  expect  that  he 
may  learn  to  paint  or  discover  a  method, 
r  experiment  satisfactorily  with  pigments 
in  the  class.  His  palette  and  colors  and 
brushes  are  chiefly  useful  as  followers, 
and  very  awkward  ones,  of  his  sight  ami 
intentions — hare  proofs  to  himself  of  what 
he  saw  and  felt.  It  is  inexpedient  there- 
fore that  he  should  remain  long— that  is 
for  years  and  years  in  the  school  as  a 
painting  student.  He  should  not  hurry 
over  the  antique  nor  wish  to  do  so — for 
never  again  will  it  come  his  way.  He 
should  give  time  to  the  composition  class, 
to  anatomy,  to  the  rapid  sketch,  and  above 
all,  to  drawing  in  the  Life  Class.  In  my 
opinion  painting  in  the  Life  Class  will  not 
avail  him  much,  for  he  will  be  continually 
practicing  methods  that  on  account  of  the 
place  and  opportunity  are  makeshifts  and 
compromises,  and  these  bungling  methods 
may  become  fixed  upon  him  and  be  difficult 
to  shake  off.  The  allurement  of  remaining 
in  the  school  is  great,  for  many  reasons- 
more  than  he  is  aware  of — for  in  the 
vitalizing  influence  of  contact  and  com- 
radeship lies  one  of  the  great  strength- 
sources  of  the  Academy  School.  But  in 
the  retirement  of  his  little  studio,  where  he 
can  experiment  and  invent,  where  he  can  be 
alone  to  test  his  real  feeling  and  relation 


toward  his  chosen  metier,  must  develop 
what  power  he  has  as  a  painter  or  sculptor. 
He  need  not  fear  that  he  will  be  without 
instruction.  Many  arc  the  messages  the 
born  artist  receives  from  unexpected 
sources,  and  for  him  marvelous  truths 
sometimes  fall  from  the  lips  of  fools. 

Of  all  the  opposing  theories  of  art  that 
go  hand  in  hand.  I  feel  that  only  one  pair 
should  have  a  place  in  this  discussion, 
because  one  of  these  theories  is  a  peculiarly 
modern  assumption,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  at  least  open  to  question. 

We  all  know  that  never  has  a  great 
work  of  art  been  created  that  did  not  bear 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  individual.  The 
value  of  individuality  in  a  work  is  therefore, 
one  of  the  great  world  facts,  but  is  it  for 
this  reason  to  be  held  out  to  the  student 
as  something  to  be  cultivated? 

In  some  schools  it  is  so  held  out.  It  is 
even  mentioned  in  some  school  circulars 
as  something  that  will  be  made  a  feature 
of  the  school.  "Self  Expression"  is  the 
term  used.  The  student  is  told  that  he  is 
to  seek  to  express  himself.  At  first  glance 
this  seems  plausible  and  right,  for  realizing 
as  we  do  the  value  of  the  personal  in  art  it 
is  surely  a  contradiction  to  oppose  its 
being  set  before  the  student.  Certainly  if 
we  could  bestow  this  gift  upon  the  young 
artist,  we  need  seek  to  do  no  more  for  him — 
or  if  even  encouragement  in  personal 
development  would  increase  the  value 
of  personality  nothing  better  need  be  de- 
sired.   But  is  this  possible? 

The  period  of  a  student's  life  in  the  art 
school  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and 
formative  in  his  whole  career,  and  the  trend 
of  opinion  around  him  there,  especially  of 
an  influence  that  bears  upon  his  inner  life 
and  consciousness,  may  make  an  indelible 
impression.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  turn 
a  young  person  upon  himself — more  than 
he  already  is  turned — and  although  his 
instructor,  when  he  asks  him  to  express 
himself,  may  not  at  all  mean  that  the 
student  is  directed  toward  introspection, 
nevertheless  his  mind  is  drawn  toward  a 
state  which  is  one  of  strain  and  endeavor 
to  do  original  things — not,  I  believe, 
healthy  or  leading  to  development  of  gifts 
and  character. 

The  student  has  come  to  the  school  to 
absorb   rather   than   to  produce.  Never 
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again  will  lie  be  so  able  to  absorb  and  to 
assimilate.  He  has  come  to  learn  ami  to 
receive  and  to  find  out,  and  from  that  state 
of  mind,  and  the  fertilization  gained  by  it, 
must  come  the  value  of  his  future 
production.  The  student  is  to  feed 
upon  the  school.  He  Is  laying  by  for 
the  future,  and  of  that  and  not  of 
present  original  production  he  should  be 
thinking. 

No  young  American,  moreover,  is  afraid 
of  being  original.  He  does  not  have  to 
be  encouraged  to  l>elieve  in  himself.  But 
he  surely  needs  to  understand  that  self- 
expression  can  never  be  learned  nor  gained 
by  thinking  about  it;  that  it  only  comes 
from  being  something;  that  l>eing  some- 
thing is  infinitely  removed  from  trying 
to  think  of  something,  and  that  whatever 
there  is  will  find  its  way  out. 

I  believe  the  words  (ami  how  often  one 
hears  them),  "I  long  to  express  myself" 
arc  never  heard  ujkhi  the  lips  of  robust 
and  generous  talent  which  is  too  busy  for 
such  thought.  Some  day  such  a  one  will 
be  surprised  to  overhear  some  one  say 
before  one  of  his  works  "No  need  to  look 
for  that  signature."' 

Let  the  student  look  out  from  himself 
as  from  a  tower  upon  a  world  so  full,  so 
rich,  that  liis  all  engrossing  thought  will  be 
"How  shall  I  express  these  wonders?" 

In  regard  to  the  practical  administration 
of  the  art  school  there  seem  to  be  one  or 
two  practices  that  might  l>e  open  to  ques- 
tion though  not  of  course  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  for  which  the  pica  will  be  that 
they  arc  a  necessity  for  the  actual  existence 
of  the  school.  These  are  methods  which 
seem  to  appeal  to  the  commonest  of  weak- 
nesses in  the  young  person  seeking  to 
decide  on  a  career.  1  mean  the  practice  of 
issuing  circulars  illustrated  by  reproduction 
of  class  work,  with  the  names  of  students 
printed  beneath,  also  sometimes  the  length 
of  time  used  in  gaining  this  eminence.  I 
suppose  a  school  not  actually  self- 
supporting  finds  this  a  fruitful  means  of 
alluring  new  students  to  its  halls,  but  does 
this  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  a 
boy  or  girl  an  impetus  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion? Also,  will  not  the  time  come  and 
should  it  not  be  much  longed  for,  when  no 
form  of  advertisement  will  be  needed  to 
keep  an  art  school  alive,  the  support  of 


the  public  being  ample  enough  to  make  it 
completely  independent? 

I  believe  also  that  public  exhibitions  of 
school  work  may  be  questioned  as  perhaps 
a  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  some 
schools  the  practice  has  been  given  up. 
Of  course  this  does  not  apply  where  the 
work  of  the  students  in  industrial  branches 
and  manual  training  is  concerned — I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  exhibitions  of  work  in 
the  life  and  head  and  even  composition 
classes— the  ordinary  work  in  the  schools 
where  manual  training  is  not  principally 
taught,  and  where  the  work  is  much  more 
preliminary  and  undeveloped.  In  the  first 
place  I  doubt  whether  public  exhibitions 
of  students'  studies  are  of  any  practical 
value,  for  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  the 
public  to  understand  the  works  of  Picabia 
and  Matisse  than  the  ways  and  methods  of 
Art  Schools,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
is  not  obtained  very  largely  from  the  public 
who  wanders  through  them.  Instead  let 
the  work  be  shown  in  the  school  domain 
open  to  those  who  seek  to  examine  it. 
There  should  be  in  every  school  a  sort  of 
student's  hall,  or  meeting  place,  where 
such  exhibitions  should  from  time  to  time 
be  held,  where  books  on  art  and  other 
literature  could  be  found,  and  whose  walls 
should,  execpt  at  special  short  periods,  be 
decorated  only  by  the  best  studies  ever 
made  in  the  school,  judiciously  chosen  by 
the  highest  standard. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  evening  as  a 
student  at  the  Colorossi  night  drawing 
class  in  Paris,  when  I  saw  "Accroche  sur 
Ic  mur",  (the  highest  honor  the  student  in 
the  French  schools  can  have)  nailed  up  on 
the  wall,  some  famous  charcoal  academics. 
which  opened  my  eyes  forever  to  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  medium,  and  of  how 
form  and  color  can  both  be  expressed  by  it. 

If  ambition  ever  has  a  worthy  excuse  for 
being,  it  is  when  the  new  student  looks 
upon  such  studies  and  says  within  himself, 
"The  best  shall  be  no  better  than  I." 

Let  us  not  expect  too  much  of  "Pro- 
fessional Art  Schools,"  and  let  us  be  fully 
convinced  that  their  advantage  to  the  new 
generation  of  artists  lies  in  the  wisdom 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  instructors  whose 
direct  and  personal  touch  upon  the  student 
is  going  to  be  remembered  by  him  always. 
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Ax  English  Forecast 
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THE  Washington  Art  Conference  of 
last  May  struck  uie  as  being  live  and 
hopeful.  The  getting  together  of  so  many 
men  and  women  with  a  common  aim— to 
further  the  creative  Arts,  can  only  do 
good.  Perhaps  an  Englishman's  impres- 
sions may  be  helpful,  for  progress  in  the 
Arts  is  tested  comparatively,  and  our 
conditions  in  Europe  though  different  in 
kind  are  fundamentally  the  same.  We 
share  the  same  first  principles. 

For  many  years  in  England  we  had  Art 
Congresses.  They  ran  for  about  ten  years 
and  were  abandoned,  partly  I  think  because 
it  was  felt  that  they  were  tending  to  get 
too  much  iuto  professional  hands,  partly 
because  the  artists  themselves,  the  men 
who  were  most  wanted  to  guide  the  activ- 
ity of  a  Congress,  and  advise  for  the  future, 
thought  that  working  was  better  than 
talking.  Both  these  criticisms  on  the 
English  Art  Congresses  were  sound,  but 
none  the  less  we  have  lost  much  by  their 
abandonment.  The  younger  men,  the 
iconoclasts,  the  "unofficial"  people  would 
have  found  some  way  of  making  themselves 
heard,  but  now  we  no  longer  have  any 
means  either  of  getting  together,  or  of 
public  expression.  There  is  greater  free- 
dom of  speech  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  conditions  are  less  set,  but 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  the 
reason  why  in  the  British  Isles  the  Art 
Congresses  were  given  up.  The  great  hope 
for  the  future  of  an  Art  Congress  lies,  I 
think,  in  this,  that  it  can  and  should  be- 
come a  sort  of  free  Parliament  for  all  those 
who  do  constructive  and  educational  work 
in  the  Arts,  and  so  enable  them  to  get  State 
and  Civic  legislation  carried  through  by 
the  collective  pressure  the  Congress  may 
bring  to  bear.  Also  it  brings  the  teaching 
and  productive  functions  of  the  communi- 
ty into  touch.  This  is  very  valuable,  be- 
cause in  modern  life,  for  reasons  it  would 
take  too  long  to  explain,  they  are  con- 
tinually being  forced  apart.    Some  of  the 
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teachers'  speeches  at  Washington  were 
most  helpful  and  stimulating,  and.  speaking 
as  a  productive  artist  myself.  I  learned  a 
great  deal  from  them  and  the  point  of  view 
the  teachers  had  acquired  from  their  school 
experiences.  There  is  always  danger  of  the 
productive  people  getting  out  of  touch 
with  the  greater  life  outside;  the  teacher  is 
often  the  link  between  the  two. 

My  principal  impression  was  that  the 
members  of  this  Conference  had  not  suffi- 
ciently realized  the  change  that  has  in  the 
last  decade  come  over  the  Arts  and  Handi- 
crafts— the  change  I  mean,  that  has  af- 
fected their  position  in  the  community  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  practice  them. 

Perhai>s  it  may  help  if  I  state  what  are 
the  two  main  conclusions  we  in  England 
have  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  twenty-five 
years'  working  and  thinking.    They  are: 

1.  The  Teacher  ought  not  to  go  on 
teaching  unless  at  the  same  time  he  goes 
on  with  his  productive  work;  teaching 
without  practice  is  unsound. 

i.  In  the  Arts  the  livelihood  of  the 
producer  under  the  conditions  of  mechani- 
cal industry  must  be  safeguarded. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  schools. 
The  view  is  not  generally  held  that  drawing 
is  a  necessary  part  of  all  education,  that 
everybody  can  draw  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  that  drawing  is  to  be  regarded,  as 
speech  or  language,  a  cultured  expression 
that  every  man  can  attain  up  to  the  limit 
of  his  powers. 

The  teaching  of  Art  and  the  practice  of 
Art  then  are  the  two  great  questions,  out- 
side the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  schools, 
with  which  future  Art  Conferences  have  to 
concern  themselves.  In  the  light  of  English 
experience,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  two 
conclusions  at  which  the  English  art 
workers  have  arrived?  Whither  do  they 
lead  us?  What  inferences  can  we  draw 
from  them? 

Clearly  they  hinge  upon  one  another. 
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and  it  is  difficult  to  consider  the  one  without 
at  the  .same  time  hearing  the  other  in  mind. 
But  to  take  first  the  statement  that  teach- 
ing without  practice  is  unsound.  It  has  an 
intimate  hearing  on  our  existing  art  and 
technical  schools.  It  implies  that  we  must 
get  more  reality  into  our  schools,  more  of 
the  actual  worker,  less  of  the  amateur. 
The  last  generation  founded  the  schools 
and  set  up  the  buildings;  ours  has  l>een 
experimental,  the  next  generation  will  have 
to  make  of  them  the  centers  of  life  they 
ought  to  become. 

I  find,  both  in  English  and  American 
schools  when  I  put  the  question,  that  the 
percentage  of  bona  fide  students— students 
who  intend  actually  practicing  Art  with 
their  hands  and  for  their  livelihood,  drops 
down  to  5  per  cent.  I  find  in  some  cases 
that  of  those  who  uctually  make  a  living 
out  of  it  the  percentage  is  even  lower. 
There  is  an  unreality  here  that  we  must  put 
right,  for  no  Art  School  can  continue  in  the 
face  of  such  statistics. 

The  unreality  grows  more  patent  when 
we  observe  or  talk  with  the  teachers.  We 
find  that  many  of  them  have  taken  up 
teaching  in  order  to  help  out  their  liveli- 
hood, because  as  productive  Art  Craftsmen 
they  do  not  earn  enough  to  live  upon. 
Often  when  they  have  embarked  on  their 
teaching  they  give  up  their  productive 
work  altogether.  I  myself  have  had  bitter 
practical  experience  of  this,  because  I  have 
trained  up  numbers  of  skilled  art  craftsmen 
in  the  workshops  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft 
and  these  men  have  taken  good  positions 
at  technical  schools  in  England,  America 
and  the  Colonies.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  have  by  so  doing  come  to  an 
end  as  practicing  art  craftsmen.  This  is 
quite  wrong.  They  were  meant  for  pro- 
ducers, and  would  have  been  of  more  value 
to  the  community  as  producers.  It  has 
not  been  their  fault  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  continue  their  productive 
work.  It  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  Tech- 
nical and  Art  Schools,  of  the  way  the 
schools  are  organized,  of  the  way  they  are 
related  to  the  life  of  the  community. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  our  Art 
schools  reconstructed  and  run  more  on 
the  lines  of  producing  guilds.  It  would 
take  me  too  long  here  to  describe  how  this 
should  be  done,  but  it  is  one  of  the  objec- 


tives we  should  aim  at.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  one  of  the  tilings  to  aim  at  is  the  re- 
construction of  the  Art  School,  the  making 
of  it  more  real,  the  relating  of  it  more  to 
the  life  of  the  community.  I  sometimes 
think  that  this  will  more  readily  happen 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  for  conditions 
here  are  more  malleable,  ami  men  more 
willing  than  they  are  with  us  to  try  new 
experiments.  Sometimes  I  think  how  good 
it  would  be  to  be  allowed  with  one's  English 
experience,  to  try  one's  hand  at  the  re- 
modelling of  an  American  Art  School  on 
the  lines  of  the  productive  Guild. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  conclusion 
of  our  English  artists  is  even  more  impor- 
tant; it  leads  us  into  many  economic  diffi- 
culties. How  are  we  to  safeguard  the  live- 
lihood of  the  producing  Art  Craftsman? 
It  hinges  on  the  first.  This  safeguarding 
of  the  livelihood  can  be  done  in  various 
ways.  Up  to  now  we  have  carried  it  no 
further  than  by  way  of  scholarship  or 
exhibition.  That  is  not  enough.  Even 
the  method  of  "fellowship"  if  we  adopt  it 
hardly  takes  us  far  enough.  Certain  forms 
of  craft  that  take  many  years  to  learn  must 
not  only  be  protected  during  the  learning, 
but  after  they  have  been  mastered.  This 
is  best  done  by  building  up  "enclaves" 
of  fine  craftsmanship  in  protected  areas — 
areas  I  mean,  protected  from  mechanical 
competition. 

There  are  growing  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  in  England 
little  productive  centers  of  art  life,  where 
one  or  other  craft  is  practiced.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  their  object  is  al- 
most always  human  and  social  as  well  as 
purely  aesthetic.  The  workers  want  to  do 
good  work,  but  they  also  want  to  lead  clean 
atid  wholesome  lives.  There  are  many 
of  them,  and  the  most  promising,  in  the 
country  districts,  some  even  carried  on 
with  some  form  of  country  pursuit.  I 
think  something  should  be  done  to  give 
stability  to  these  centers.  What  they 
need  is  organization.  They  need  to  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  rent  and  the 
carrying  of  costly  charges.  They  need 
putting  into  direct  touch  with  their  market, 
and  the  producers  need  to  be  freed  of  the 
burden  of  doing  the  commercial,  the  adver- 
tising, and  the  exploiting  work.  Also 
they  should  be  themselves  saved  from  the 
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exploiters.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  enemy  to  most  Arts  and  Handi- 
crafts is  the  machine  imitation.  Some 
fellow  with  a  little  capital  comes  along, 
sets  up  a  machine,  copies  the  Art  Work- 
man's brains  and  puts  on  the  market  a 
cheap  replica  of  what  the  craftsman  has 
invented.  This  happens  over  and  over 
again  and  will  continue  to  happen.  The 
way  to  remedy  it  is  to  create  an  organiza- 
tion or  a  group  of  organizations  all  over  the 
country  by  which  the  men  and  women 
who  want  to  work  with  their  hands  shall 
be  free  to  do  so  without  fear  of  having 
their  brains  stolen  by  the  machine  imita- 
tion, and  without  fear  of  being  themselves 
exploited  by  the  enterprising  drummer  who 
is  prepared  to  handle  their  products  at 
200  or  300  per  cent.  The  charge  on  some 
of  the  work  of  our  best  English  Craftsman- 
ship before  it  gets  to  market  is  from  200  to 
300  per  cent.,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  often  so 
in  this  country.  Free  Galleries  where  they 
can  sell  their  stuff,  free  workshops  where 
they  can  make  it,  and  social  centers  where 
the  producers  can  come  together  and  in 
some  simple  livelihood  do  their  work  if 
they  have  the  gift,  these  seem  to  me  the 
things  now  most  wanted  for  the  Handi- 
crafts. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  things  still  to 
aim  at  in  the  immediate  future.  The  place 
for  the  Arts  and  Crafts  is  out  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  artist  craftsmen 
should  cut  themselves  off  from  the  life  of 
the  city.  But  I  say  that  the  city  is  essen- 
tially the  place  for  the  great  mechanical 
production,  and  as  such  is  antipathetic 
to  the  work  of  the  artist  craftsman.  He 
needs  more  quiet  and  contemplation,  he 
works  more  individually,  more  by  himself. 
He  is  often  better  out  in  the  country  and 
many  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  younger 
centers  have  been  started  out  in  the 
country.  Then  it  is  probable  a  combina- 
tion will  grow  up  between  agricultural 
pursuits,  especially  those  of  the  more 
intensive  nature,  and  the  Arts  and  Handi- 
crafts. This  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  when  the  Arts  and  Handicrafts 
gravitate  to  the  country.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  uu-ehaiiical  power  that  de- 
stroyed the  oh  I  craft  shops  also  destroyed 
the  old  agriculture,  and  the  great  revival  of 
"the  hand"  in  our  time  affects  agriculture 


much  as  it  affects  Art.  This  is  a  human 
matter;  it  means  that  the  individual  comes 
into  touch — by  means  of  his  own  hands, 
with  reality;  there  is  no  machine  in  between 
him  and  what  he  imprints  his  personality 
upon.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
he  is  working  out  in  the  country  he  is  not 
to  use  such  machinery  as  is  necessary  for 
life;  the  ideal  seems  to  be  some  collective 
use  of  mechanism  by  which  men  are 
enabled  to  make  with  their  hands  the  finer 
things  that  need  the  human  and  personal 
touch.  The  next  few  years  arc  likely  to 
show  a  number  of  experiments  in  this 
direction,  both  in  England  and  America. 
These  experiments  have  much  to  learn 
from  each  other. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that  we 
must  try  and  give  to  the  individual  the 
widest  possible  scope  to  express  himself, 
and  also  give  to  each  little  hand  workshop 
as  great  a  chance  to  achieve  continuity 
for  its  own  traditions.  In  a  free  commu- 
nity the  Arts  should  be  free,  and  no  one 
who  has  the  gift  of  making  beautiful  things 
with  his  hands  should  be  precluded  by 
economic  or  social  conditions  from  using 
that  gift  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men. 
At  present  the  Arts  are  not  free:  they  are 
circumscribed  by  mechanical  forces  over 
which  the  artist  producers  have  no  control. 
Only  those  can  practice  the  Arts  who  are  in 
a  more  or  less  independent  position,  and 
often  those  who  practice  them  or  succeed 
in  making  some  sort  of  a  living  out  of  them 
are  handicapped  by  having  their  inventions 
exploited,  copied  by  machinery  and  de- 
graded; they  are  even  faced  at  times  with 
the  competition  of  their  own  designs 
cheapened  and  spoiled. 

It  is  this  general  condition  of  the  Arts 
and  Handicrafts  which  an  Art  Congress 
is  there  to  uplift.  There  are  exceptions, 
the  architect  is  an  exception,  to  some  extent 
also  the  sculptor  and  the  artist  who  works 
for  the  press  or  at  book  illustration,  but 
this  general  condition  holds  of  all  those 
Arts  and  Handicrafts  whose  sphere  has 
been  invaded  by  mechanism,  where  the 
hand  has  to  compete  with  the  machine. 
Kerschensteiner  has  well  summed  up  the 
whole  position  in  a  clean-cut  phrase: 
"Where  machinery  is  now  competing  with 
human  labor,  handwork  can  only  flourish 
if,   by   introducing   the  artistic  element. 
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it  can  succeed  iu  ousting  mechanical  imi- 
tations." Our  object,  we  who  are  aiming 
at  progress  in  the  Arts,  is  to  remove  the 
handicap.  Given  a  fair  field  the  artistic 
element  can  shift  for  itself.  What  we  have 
now  to  do,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  America, 
is  to  create  a  social  order  in  which  it  shall 
have  full  play.  For  this  we  need  the  great 
mechanical  power  of  America  as  a  basis. 
As  far  as  the  Arts  are  concerned  that  is  its 
only  justification. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  hopeful  signs  in 
American  life,  and  I  have  now  watched  the 


Art  movement  in  this  country  for  over 
fifteen  years  and  seen  how  swift  is  its 
progress,  that  men  and  women  are  ready 
to  come  together  and  study  the  social 
issue  of  any  problem.  The  problem  of 
the  Arts  is  social.  We  have  to  find  the 
way.  The  way  in  a  society  that  must  be 
more  and  more  based  on  machinery  is 
difficult,  but  when  we  once  fully  under- 
stand what  we  are  up  against  we  shall  find 
the  way  more  easily.  The  Washington 
Art  Conference  will  surely  have  given  to 
those  who  were  there  confidence  and  hope. 


L.\  I'LAINK  STKIM.KN 


STEIXLEN 

BY  A.  E.  G. 


WITH  much  pertinence  Steinlen  has 
been  called  the  Millet  of  the  streets. 
Louis  Hourtieq  speaks  of  Millet  as  follow- 
ing the  drama  between  man  and  the  land 
with  a  virile  emotion  and  not  attempting 
to  relieve  it  by  any  picturesque  effect.  If 
we  substitute  "Paris"  for  "the  land"  these 
words  could  with  equal  truth  be  applied 
to  Steinlen,  for  in  his  studies  of  the  toiling 
workers  of  Paris,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
what  is  called  Bohemia,  and  of  the  desti- 
tute and  the  apaches  in  the  region  of  the 
fortifications,  we  see  the  same  understand- 
ing, commiseration  and  sympathy  that 
we  find  in  the  peasants  of  Millet. 

At  the  very  comprehensive  exhibition 


of  Steinlen 's  works  held  in  London  during 
the  spring  of  1914 — in  which  the  artist 
made  his  debut  to  the  British  public — one 
was  again  impressed  with  his  really  great 
powers  as  a  draughtsman.  In  this  col- 
lection of  drawings,  lithographs  and  etch- 
ings it  was  apparent  that  his  concern  had 
not  been  with  the  study  of  quality,  color, 
values,  refraction,  vibration  or  any  of  the 
other  problems  of  the  painter,  but  solely 
with  drawing,  the  rarest  quality  in  art. 
His  drawings  are  beautiful  in  themselves, 
as  are  those  of  Holbein,  Leonardo,  Durer, 
Ingres,  Beardsley.  His  etched  line  is 
as  incisive  and  trenchant  as  that  of  Zorn, 
while  many  of  his  lithographs  are  as  deli- 
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catc  and  full  of  feeling  as  Whistler's  "songs 
on  stone." 

Steinlen's  artistic  output  has  been  enor- 
mous. During  his  early  manhood  he 
emigrated  from  Switzerland  to  Paris, 
where  he  has  remained,  and  during  1891- 
189$  there  appeared  a  long  series  of  draw- 
ings in  (HI  Bias,  followed  hy  hundreds  of 
illustrations  for  the  books  of  Francois 
Coppee,  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Anatolc 
France  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  for 
the  songs  of  Bruant,  the  caharet  singer, 
and  the  Chansons  "Dans  la  Rue"  ami 
"Stir  la  Route."  Then  there  is  his  inimi- 
table hook  of  drawings  called  "  I,e  Chat." 
and  numerous  pasters.  Two  of  these  are 
readily  recalled,  the  famous  "Lait  pur 
Sterilise,"  showing  a  little  girl  drinking 
from  a  bowl  of  milk,  with  three  cats  in- 
tently regarding  her.  as  well  as  one  of 
Yvette  Guilbert,  with  her  inevitable  long 
black  gloves,  singing  at  the  Cafe  des 
Amhassadcurs.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
affuhes,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  his 
other  drawings,  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  employment  of  two  or  thro*-  Hat  masses 
of  color. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  his  art, 
for  he  is  only  interested  in  the  essential. 
An  anonymous  critic  discussing  his  genius 
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(sec  "Steinlen  and  his  Art,"  a  volume  of 
twenty-four  cartoons  published  in  London 
in  1911)  makes  this  apt  quotation  from 
Voltaire:  "The  secret  of  being  a  bore  is 
the  art  of  saying  everything."  And  this 
from  Schopenhauer:  "The  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  complete  picture  is  often  far 
less  profound  than  that  of  the  simple 
rough  sketch  on  which  the  picture  is 
based." 

Steinlen's  gifted  pencil  has  always  been 
wielded  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  he  has 
fought  many  battles  for  the  oppressed. 
Certain  issues  of  the  Chamhord  Si>rialisle 
containing  powerful  and  tragic  cartoons 
on  a  strike  of  the  miners  were  suppressed 
by  the  government.  Haldnne  Macfall, 
in  his  history  of  painting  speaks  of  Steinlen 
as  being  the  voice  of  Paris  and  the  poet 
of  the  people,  a  man  whose  achievement  is 
"one  of  the  greatest  in  all  France"  and 
an  artist  "who  stands  forth  in  his  art  one 
of  the  giants  of  his  age,  a  man  who  has 
bettered  the  world,  lifted  his  generation, 
and  brought  honor  to  his  great  people." 
He  has  put  Paris  before  us  as  has  no  other 
artist,  but  he  has  employed  none  of  the 
mockery  of  Lautree  or  the  satire  of  Forain; 
above  all  this  Swiss  protestant  is  a 
humanist. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIKE  (mtail)  DANIEL  <'.  FRENCH 
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SKETCHES  BY  FRENCH  ARTISTS 


HOMELESS  VICTIM  OK  WAR 


HUBERT-DRKIS  BTCBEVBRRY 


ON  this  and  following  pages  are  re- 
produced through  the  courtesy  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington, 
sketches  recently  presented  by  prominent 
artists  of  France  to  the  people  of  the  Inited 
States,  in  token  of  appreciation  of  the  assist- 
ance given  by  American  citizens  to  the 
families  of  French  artists  made  destitute 
by  the  present  war.  A  brief  note  announc- 
ing this  gift  and  describing  its  general  char- 
acter was  published  in  the  October  number 


of  Aht  and  Progress.  The  gift  is  emin- 
ently notable  and  the  sketches  as  shown 
herewith  are  of  a  very  distinguished  and 
significant  character.  The  collection  com- 
prises eighty-two  sketches  in  all  and  is  now 
on  view  with  the  National  Gadlery  collec- 
tions in  the  National  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington. Almost  all  of  the  sketches  are 
inscribed  by  the  artists  and  thus  bear 
separate  witness  to  the  spirit  which  has 

prompted  this  generous  gift. 
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BEAUTY  OR  UGLINESS? 

It  seems  remarkable  that  there  could  be 
any  disagreement  concerning  what  con- 
stitutes beauty  or  ugliness;  but  there  is. 
Not  a  little  so-called  "modern  art/'  that 
art  which  it  is  claimed  is  most  advanced, 
is  positively  ugly.  One  may  stand  before 
such  a  painting  today  representing  ugly 
misshapen  forms — absolute  deformity — 
and  showing  inharmonious,  jarring  color, 
and  be  told  that  it  is  beautiful.  If  the 
observer  does  not  agree  that  it  is  beautiful 
then  he  is  told  that  the  fault  is  with  him, 
that  he  does  not  appreciate  its  beauty.  In 
other  words  we  are  lead  to  believe  that 
standards  of  beauty  and  ugliness  arc  simply 
matters  of  personal  opinion  or  individual 
taste.  True,  some  things  may  seem  lovely 
to  one  which  may  not  appeal  whatsoever  to 
another,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  first  is  mistaking  ugliness  for 
beauty,  nor  that  the  second  is  blind  to  the 
latter  quality,  though  it  may  be  so.  Our 
taste  and  our  vision  can  be  perverted,  but 
when  this  happens  such  taste  and  such 
vision  should  not  be  accepted  as  sound  and 


valid.  Y'et  it  often  is.  Some  one  says 
that  something  is  fine— some  one  who  is 
supposed  to  know — and  we  conjure  our- 
selves into  believing  it.  The  result  of  this 
is  obviously  chaos  in  judgment.  And  this 
is  the  state  of  mind  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  public,  not  to  say  some  of  the  artists 
today  with  regard  to  works  of  art.  Things 
so  ugly  that  one  would  instinctively  turn 
from  them,  are  being  presented,  in  good 
company,  in  dealers  galleries  and  even  art 
museums,  as  elementally  beautiful,  as 
objects  to  admire.  Of  these  unlovely 
objects,  paintings  and  works  in  sculpture, 
some  persons  openly  express  admiration. 
YTet  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  one 
of  refined  sense  and  intellect  could  de- 
liberately prefer  ugliness  to  beauty — ugli- 
ness which  in  itself  by  its  very  nature  must 
be  offensive  if  not  revolting. 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  defines 
beauty  as  "The  quality  of  objects,  whether 
in  nature,  art  or  man,  that  appeals  to  and 
gratifies  the  esthetic  feelings  and  forms  the 
basis  of  esthetic  judgments.  The  most 
essential  characteristic  of  this  quality  seems 
to  be  a  certain  perfection  of  form,  physical 
or  spiritual,  resulting  from  the  harmonious 
combination  of  diverse  elements  in  unity — 
the  beautiful."  And  it  explains  that  the 
Platonic-Aristotelian  theory  holds  that 
"beauty  resides  in  order  and  in  the  elements 
of  order — unity  and  multiplicity  (harmony, 
measure,  proportion)  and  secondly  that 
beauty  is  identical  with  the  good."  It  was 
Bascom  who  said  that  "beauty  stands  to 
esthetics  as  the  notion  of  right  to  ethics." 
On  the  other  hand  ugliness  is  defined  as 
"Displeasing  to  the  esthetic  feelings,  as 
from  lack  of  grace,  proportion, or  adaptation 
of  parts,  distasteful  in  appearance;  un- 
sightly, ill  looking;  the  reverse  of  beautiful." 
Thus  the  dividing  line  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  clearly  drawn. 

Now  the  question  is.  do  we  want  art 
which  is  ugly  or  art  which  is  beautiful? 
Considering  art  not  as  a  result,  but  as  a 
means.  As  a  people  shall  we  cultivate  a 
love  of  ugliness  or  a  love  of  beauty?  Ob- 
viously the  one  tends  towards  lawlessness, 
brutality,  immorality;  the  other  to  lawful- 
ness, refinement,  higher  and  better  living. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  according  to 
the  answer  to  this  question  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  future  the  quality  of  our  man 
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and  womanhood,  the  measure  of  ourciviliza- 
tion. 

Following  this  same  thought  let  us  stop 
and  ask  ourselves,  shall  we  continue  to  rear 
our  young  on  the  comic,  colored  supple- 
ments in  our  Sunday  newspapers  and  the 
so-called  comic  picture  books  which  are 
now  so  prevalent,  giving  to  them  at  their 
most  impressionable  age  pictures  which  are 
at  the  least  distorted  and  unlovely?  Shall 
we.  ourselves,  turn  from  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  who,  it  is  said,  "knew  less  than  we 
do  today,"  and  from  the  works  of  con- 
temporary masters  who  would  interpret  to 
us  real  beauty,  to  give  our  time  and  thought 
and  appreciation  to  the  works  of  the  futur- 
ists and  others  of  the  same  ilk,  who  are 
interpreting  not  beauty  but  ugliness? 
Shall  we  with  thoughtless  regard  for  the 
morrow  destroy  the  physical  beauty  of  our 
own  land  that  we  may  have  more  gold  for 
temporary  physical  enjoyment?  All  this 
is  but  the  choice  between  beauty  and 
ugliness,  and  it  is  a  choice  which  we  must 
make.  If  we  choose  wrong  the  path  leads 
us  whither  we  know  not,  but  surely  down- 
ward rather  than  upward,  to  the  lower 
levels  from  which  our  progenitors  by  toil 
and  sweat  and  prayer  have  enabled  us  to 
climb. 

Again  the  question.  Shall  we  in  this  day 
when  civilization  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundation,  stand  firm  for  the  higher 
aspirations  of  man,  or  shall  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  swept  into  the  devastating 
current?  Shall  we  "quit  us  like  men,"  or 
beasts — beasts  with  intelligence  which  is 
human? 

JOSEPH  PENNELL 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  Joseph 
Pennell  will  spend  the  winter  in  the  Tinted 
States.  Furthermore  announcement  is 
made  that  Mr.  Pennell  will,  during  the 
coming  season,  give  a  series  of  lectures  on 
subjects  upon  which  he  is  perhaps  the 
leading  authority.  For  instance,  lie  will 
lecture  on  Artistic  Lithography,  on  Illus- 
tration and  The  Graphic  Arts;  he  will  also 
lecture  on  Whistler,  the  Artist  and  the  Man; 
on  The  Pictorial  Possibilities  of  Work; 
and  on  some  of  his  own  adventures  "On  the 
Trail ";  also  on  various  authors  whose  books 
he  has  illustrated.  These  lectures  will  in 
most  instances  be  illustrated   by  stere- 


opticon  slides,  not  a  few  of  which  will  be 
reproductions  of  his  own  drawings. 

There  is  probably  no  more  interesting 
figure  in  the  world  of  art  today  than  Mr. 
Pennell,  a  man  of  strong  and  even  radical 
convictions,  but  of  wide  experience  and 
large  accomplishment.  To  have  Mr.  Pen- 
nell among  us  means  not  a  little,  but  to 
have  him  ready  to  talk  to  us  is  even  more 
delightful. 

NOTES 

The  Minnesota  State  Fair, 
unusual  in  manv  respects, 

AGRICULTURE    ■        i        ,         •  *       •  *u 

is  almost  unique  in  the 

IN  MINNESOTA  qu^y  q{  the  ^ 

which  it  has  held  during  the  past  two  years. 
Imagine  the  sensations  of  the  visitor  to  the 
Fair  who  has  spent  hours  in  an  absorbing 
study  of  the  latest  improvements  in  farm 
implements,  tractors,  trucks,  threshing 
machines,  or  hovered  excitedly  over  the 
exhibits  of  honey,  hens,  or  hogs,  when  he 
takes  an  hour  off  to  see  the  work  of  his  chil- 
dren in  the  county  school  building  and 
wanders  inadvertently  into  the  quiet  order 
and  harmony  of  the  little  art  gallery  opened 
last  year  for  the  first  time  as  a  permanent 
State  Fair  attraction.  Here  he  finds  no 
overcrowding,  no  excess  of  material  ex- 
hibited, no  flashiness,  no  commercialism, 
just  simple  walls,  well  lighted,  restfully 
colored  and  hung  with  interesting  paintings. 
Minnesota  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  State 
Art  Society  which  is  very  active  and  cos- 
mo|M)litan.  but  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  State  Fair  ought  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  made  use  of  the  State  Art  Society 
to  assist  the'm  in  organizing  their  art  exhibit. 
For  many  years  past,  there  has  l>een  a 
small  art  section  at  the  State  Fair,  as  at 
many  other  similar  institutions,  in  which 
every  work  submitted  was  accepted.  The 
consequence  was  that  none  of  the  best 
artists  were  willing  to  exhibit,  and  the 
ladies  who  painted  pond  lilies,  et  al,  were 
encouraged  to  go  on  producing  these 
objects.  Last  year  a  small  building  was 
put  up,  connecting  the  women's  building 
with  the  school  exhibits,  and  in  this  gallery, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Art  Society, 
was  displayed  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  the  work  of  Minnesota  artists  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  handicraft,  as  well  as  a 
group  of  interesting  paintings  by  promi- 
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nent  American  artists  sent  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Arts,  and  the  exhibit  was  well  hung, 
well  lighted,  centrally  located,  and  at- 
tended by  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
visitors.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  came 
just  to  sec  what  was  in  the  new  building, 
but  many  also  stayed  to  study  the  pictures, 
and  the  influence  for  the  betterment  of 
artistic  taste  was  broad.  Meantime,  a 
jury  had  selected  from  the  work  of  the 
artists  sent  in  only  what  was  really  sincere 
and  promising.  The  influence  of  the  State 
Art  Sticiety  brought  contributions  from  a 
good  many  of  the  letter  artists. 

The  expenses  of  the  exhibition  were  borne 
by  the  State  Art  Society.  This  year,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  unfortunate  cutting  off 
of  the  State  appropriation  of  $7,500  per 
annum  which  the  State  Art  Society  has  been 
receiving,  the  Society  was  in  no  position  to 
bear  the  expense  of  this  exhibition.  The 
managers  of  the  State  Fair,  however, 
realizing  its  importance,  undertook  to 
finance  the  project,  provided  the  State  Art 
Society  would  continue  to  select  and  hang 
tin-  exhibits.  This  was  done,  and  the 
result  was  very  satisfactory. 

Among  the  Minnesota  artists.  Frances 
Craumer  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  on 
a  group  of  three  portraits.  The  first 
award  of  $73  was  given  to  Knute  Heldner. 
of  Duluth,  on  a  group  of  three  landscapes. 
Mr.  Heldner  has  not  before  exhibited  with 
the  State  Art  Society,  although  some  of  his 
work  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Northwestern  artists  held  in  St. 
Paul  in  April  of  this  year.  The  second 
award  was  given  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  J. 
Barnes,  whose  "St inly  of  Peonies"  was  a 
very  charming  bit  of  color  and  an  interest- 
ing composition.  A  number  of  Special 
Mentions  were  awarded  by  the  jury,  who 
had  great  difficulty  in  picking  out  a  few 
pictures  from  among  so  many  got  id  things. 
Special  Mention  was  given  to  Will  Baird's 
"Sycamore  Bay,"  an  interesting  study  of 
the  sea.  Another  Special  Mention  was 
given  tti  Mr.  Kdwin  M.  Dawes  for  his  at- 
tractive snow  scenes.  Another  was 
awarded  to  Kthel  Farusworth  for  a  crayon 
portrait  called  "Arthur,"  an  admirable 
study  of  a  boy  in  the  style  of  Strang. 
Special  Mention  was  given  to  Geoffrey  Holt 
for  a  picture  entitled  "  Lake  of  the  Isles." 
which  was  painted  entirely  by  electric  light, 


and  which,  therefore,  could  be  seen  to  better 
advantage  in  the  evening  than  in  daylight. 
Another  woman  who  received  Special 
Mention  was  Elsa  Knoblauch  on  a  group 
of  four  European  sketches.  Honorable 
Mention  for  the  third  award  was  given  to 
Nathaniel  Pousette  Dart,  although  one 
can  not  agree  with  the  jury  so  well  on  this 
as  on  the  other  awards.  A  Special 
Mention  was  given  Charles  St.  Claire,  an- 
other Duluth  artist  for  his  painting.  "The 
Bathers." 

Among  the  smaller  pictures  was  a  group 
of  three  by  N.  Edward  Mohn  of  St.  Paul 
whose  "Sunset"  and  "Crossing  the  Bar," 
two  very  attractive  water  colors,  show 
careful  study,  much  imagination,  and 
charming  realism.  A  little  miniature,  the 
only  tme  in  the  exhibition,  by  Bertha 
Corbel  Melcher,  deserved  special  attention. 
It  was  an  altogether  charming  study  of  a 
very  sweet  child.  Of  the  three  animal 
studies  by  W.  J.  Wilwerding,  the  "African 
I^eopard"  was  the  best  and  most  realistic. 
Miss  Grace  McKinstry  showed  some 
studies,  and  there  was  an  interesting  por- 
trait by  Robert  Koehler. 

The  first  award  in  sculpture  was  given  to 
Charles  S.  Wells  on  a  fragment  of  a  foun- 
tain recently  erected  in  the  Gateway  Park 
in  Minneapolis,  after  the  design  which  won 
the  prize  in  the  competition  held  last  spring. 
The  second  award  went  to  Fulton  Klinker- 
fues  for  a  portrait  bust,  and  the  three 
Special  Mentions  were  given  to  Charles 
Brioschi  for  a  group  of  garden  figures  to  be 
executed  for  a  Minneapolis  garden,  to  Ralph 
Sims  ftir  a  portrait  bust,  and  to  Corice 
Woodruff  for  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Founder,  the 
painter. 

Among  the  etchings,  the  first  award  was 
given  to  Gustav  F.  Goctsch  for  a  little 
study  called  "The  Harbor."  The  second 
award  went  to  Carl  Kdwin  Johnson. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  awards  in 
photography,  ceramics  and  handicraft,  as 
well  as  in  the  school  competition. 

The  art  school  exhibits  were  very  in- 
teresting, especially  that  of  the  Minneapolis 
School  of  Art  which  showed  some  rather 
extraordinary  poster  designs,  which  in- 
duced the  jury  to  give  a  number  of  special 
awards. 

M.  J. 
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Though  the  Hacklev  Art 

THE  HACKLEV  Ga||cry     ^     Qnc     ftf  ^ 

art  caller*  voungest  niuscums  in  the 
country  from  point  of  establishment,  it  has 
already  assembled  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wyer  an  excellent  and  varied  perman- 
ent collection  comprising  paintings  by 
French.  Spanish.  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
British  artists  of  high  standing  as  well  as  by 
our  foremost  American  painters.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  the  paintings  acquired 
are  works  of  Gainsboro,  Raeburn.  Hogarth, 
Richard  Wilson,  Corot,  Diaz,  Goya,  Israels, 
Kever.  Maris.  Whistler.  Inncss,  Hawthorne, 
Metcalf  and  Volk.  This  is  a  fine  nucleus 
upon  which  to  build,  and  Muskegon  may 
rightfully  take  pride  in  both  its  well  de- 
signed gallery  and  admirable  little  collection. 

The    Fellowship    of  the 
fellowship    pennsv)vama  Academy  of 
Pennsylvania  the  Fi(|e  Vrtjj  jg  ,anning. 

ACADEMY  OF  i 

as  usual,  an  active  winter. 
the  fine  AHTHT|iis   organization   for  a 

number  of  years  has  been  interested  in 
promoting  knowledge  of  art  and  cultivating 
a  taste  for  good  pictures  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Philadelphia.  Last  year  it  as- 
sembled two  exhibitions,  one  of  forty-seven 
pictures,  the  other  forty-nine,  which  were 
exhibited  in  eight  public  schools  in  widely 
separated  districts  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
peri(Kl  of  from  three  to  five  weeks  each.  Yet 
a  third  group  comprising  thirty-nine  paint- 
ings was  shown  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Besides 
which  it  sent  out  as  usual  a  traveling  ex- 
hibition which  was  shown  in  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  Hazlctoti,  Pa. 
The  paintings  contributed  to  this  exhibition 
were  all  by  artists  of  established  standing 
such  as  Edward  W.  Redfield.  William  M. 
Chase,  Birge  Harrison,  Colin  Campbell 
Cooper  and  others.  The  school  exhibition 
was  viewed  by  about  11,000  pupils  and 
teachers,  besides,  it  is  estimated,  6.000  out- 
side visitors.  There  were  ten  sales  made 
from  the  traveling  exhibition. 

At  social  meetings  of  the  Fellowship 
informal  talks  and  lectures  were  given  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Fellowship  represented  the  Egypt- 
ians in  the  Masque  of  the  Primitive  Peoples, 
a  pageant  given  by  the  Art  Societies  of 
Philadelphia  last  winter,  and  by  common 


consent  carried  off  the  honors  for  artistic 
merit. 

The  National  Association 

PORTRAIT  of  portrait  painters  wU, 
PAINTERS       hojd  itg  Annua|  ExhibUion 

in  November  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  New  York.  At 
this  same  time  the  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  New  York  Water  Color  Club  will  be 
in  progress  under  the  same  roof,  occupying 
the  two  other  large  galleries. 

At  the  close  of  the  New  York  Exhibition 
the  National  Association  will  send  out  a 
collection  on  a  two  months  circuit  including 
Rochester,  Chicago  and  possibly  one  other 
city. 

Among  those  recently  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Association  arc  Douglas  Yolk, 
J.  Alden  Weir,  Joseph  de  Camp,  Leopold 
Seyffert,  Frank  Duveneck,  William  J. 
Glackens,  Helen  Turner.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Association  is  Mr.  Earl  Stetson 
Crawford. 

The  Mary  Blair  Collection 
exhibition  of  of  Medieva,  and  Renais. 

MEDIEV  AL  AND  ^  ^  sh<)wn 

RENAISSANCE    ^  ^  Cme^  Institute, 

Pittsburgh,  during  the 
summer  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo. 

This  collection  shows  works  in  a  variety 
of  media:  sculpture  in  stone,  wood,  marble, 
terra  cotta  and  faience;  primitive  designs 
in  silver  gilt  plate;  early  paintings  and 
drawings;  furniture  from  many  periods; 
textiles  of  rare  pattern;  embroideries, 
tapestries  and  panels  of  carved  wood. 
There  were  examples  of  works  by  artists 
and  craftsmen  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
European  development  to  the  later  styles 
of  the  Renaissance — work  important  for  its 
style,  design. color  and  great  historical  inter- 
est. It  has  been  compared  with  that  in  the 
Musee  de  Cluny  in  Paris,  and  affords  a  great 
opportunity  to  study  art  in  the  great 
epochs  of  the  past.  A  portion  of  it  was 
displayed  last  winter  in  the  Arden  Galleries, 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  tells, 
handicraft   in  one  of  a  series  of  lettcrs 

AT  THE  FRONT  m   |„rrftine  and 

the    Yosges,    published    »n    the  October 
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number  of  Scribncr's  Magazine,  of  a  handi- 
craft shop  established  and  conducted  by 
French  artisans  at  a  camp  of  French 
reservists  situated  just  beyond  the  fighting 


"Their  village  architecture  was  more 
elaborate,"  she  says,  "than  any  we  had 
yet  seen.  In  the  Colonel's  'dug-out'  a 
long  table  with  lilacs  and  tulips  was  spread 
for  food.  Everywhere  were  endless  in- 
genuities in  the  way  of  camp  furniture  and 
household  decoration." 

"Our  next  visit  was  to  a  sod-thatched  hut, 
'At  the  sign  of  the  Ambulant  Artisans,' 
where  two  or  three  soldiers  were  modelling 
and  chiselling  all  kinds  of  trinkets  from  the 
aluminum  of  enemy  shells.  One  of  the 
ambulant  artisans  was  just  finishing  a  ring 
with  beautifully  modelled  fauns'  heads, 
another  offered  me  a  'Pickelhaube'  small 
enough  for  Mustard -seed  wear,  but  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  and  inlaid  with  the 
bronze  eagle  from  an  Imperial  pfenning. 
There  are  many  such  ring-smiths  among 
the  privates  at  the  front,  and  the  severe, 
somewhat  archaic  design  of  their  rings  is  a 
proof  of  the  sureness  of  French  taste;  but 
the  two  we  visited  happened  to  be  Paris 
jewellers,  for  whom  'artisan'  was  really  too 
modest  a  pseudonym.  Officers  and  men 
were  evidently  proud  of  their  work,  and  as 
they  stood  hammering  away  in  their 
cramped  smithy  a  red  gleam  lighting  up 
the  intentness  of  their  faces,  they  seemed 
to  be  beating  out  the  cheerful  rhythm  of 
'I  too  will  something  make,  and  joy  in  the 
making.'" 

Here  is  the  real  spirit  of  art. 

The  following  interesting 

LACK  MAKIXO  1KT(Ulnt  „f  Ule  ,fcVt!l0p_ 
IN  MINNESOTA  l)u,n(    (>f    |||p   ^  ,imkjng 

industries  in  Minnesota  was  given  by  Allen 
D.  Albert  in  an  article  on  "Making  Art 
Practical. "published  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Minncsotaii.  the  Minnesota  State  Art 
Society's  othVial  publication: 

"New  t  Ini  and  Sleepy  Eye  are  two  towns 
in  the  beautiful  hills  overlooking  the  Minne- 
sota River.  Among  those  hills  only  two 
persons  in  ten  are  Americans  in  the  Eastern 
sense.  All  the  rest  are  Americans  in  the 
Northwestern  sense-  Americ  ans  born  abroad 
or  the  children  of  Americans  born  abroad. 
And  of  these  Northwestern  Americans  by 


far  the  greater  number  are  either  Germans 
or  Bohemians  from  Austria. 

"While  the  men  worked  in  the  fields,  the 
women  of  these  communities  about  New 
rim  and  Sleepy  Eye  kept  house,  tended 
the  chickens  and  the  cows,  and  did  some- 
thing else.  And  that  something  else  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  certain  far-seeing 
women  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  It 
was  the  making  of  lace.  With  cheap 
thread  and  indifferent  patterns  they  spent 
the  long  winter  evenings  passing  bobbins 
from  hand  to  hand,  weaving  yards  of  heavy 
fabric,  so  that  once  a  week  they  might  go 
to  town  in  a  bobsled  and  make  an  exchange 
for  sugar  or  coffee  or.  perhaps,  even  a 
ribbon. 

"One  day  a  young  man  stepped  from  the 
train  at  New  l  lm  and  inquired  quietly 
where  he  could  find  these  lace  makers. 
From  house  to  house  he  went,  asking  the 
women  if  they  would  not  like  to  make 
better  lace,  to  get  better  prices  for  their 
handiwork.  They  listened  to  him  not  as 
to  an  agent  but  as  to  one  in  whom  they 
could  put  the  full  trust  of  their  natures; 
because  this  young  man  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  government  of  Minnesota 
and  they  felt  deeply  that  they  were  a  part 
of  that  government. 

"Lace  making  had  been  an  'old  coun- 
try '  occupation  until  then.  Mother  might 
work  at  it  but  daughter  would  not.  Yet  in 
the  two  years  that  have  passed  the  work  of 
these  women  has  been  made  almost  as 
productive  in  money  as  the  work  of  the 
men  on  the  farms.  Good  thread  has  been 
bought  for  them;  new  patterns  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Imperial  school  at 
Vienna;  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
product  has  found  them  buyers  in  almost 
every  large  city  of  America.  Best  of  all. 
the  daughters  of  these  Bohemian  and 
German  communities  now  remain  at  home 
instead  of  going  to  the  cities  to  be  bundle- 
wrappers  ami  factory  girls." 


The  Society  of  Illustrators  opened  its 
Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  in  the  galleries  of 
the  National  Arts  Club  on  October  l.'Jth. 
At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in  New  York 
it  will  be  sent  out  on  a  circuit  of  the  lead- 
ing cities,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts. 
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OPEN  LETTERS 

AN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
MUSEUM 

PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM  AND 

SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

Philadelphia,  September  28,  1915. 
To  the  Editok  of  Art  and  Progress: 

I  am  a  little  surprised  at  an  editorial  mistake 
which  occurs  in  the  October  number  of  Akt  and 
Prog  hbss,  in  describing  the  present  status  of 
Industrial  Art.  The  statement  is  made  that  "  We 
have  in  this  country  not  one  Museum  devoted 
exclusively  to  Industrial  Art."  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  glad  to  have  this  mistake  corrected.  The 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  in  1876, 
has  always  been  devoted  exclusively  to  Industrial 
Art.  The  Museum,  which  occupies  Memorial 
Hall  in  Fairmount  Park,  has,  from  the  first,  rigidly 
adhered  to  its  original  purpose  and  no  one  who  has 
ever  inspected  its  large  collections  could  possibly 
mistake  them  for  anything  but  objects  of  industrial 
art,  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other. 

The  mistake  to  which  I  have  called  attention 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Wilstach 
collection  of  pictures,  belonging  to  the  city,  is, 
pending  the  erection  of  a  suitable  gallery,  tem- 
porarily hung  in  a  portion  of  the  building  which 
Lad  to  be  given  up  for  this  purpose  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Museum  is  in  no  way  concerned  with  their 
custody,  and  their  presence  in  the  building,  under 
the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park, 
in  no  way  affects  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  or  modi6es.  in  the  slightest  degree,  its 
distinctly  industrial  character.  Regarding  the 
main  question  which  furnishes  the  basis  for  the 
earnest  plea  for  industrial  art  which  Art  and 
Progress  makes,  it  is  apparently  too  soon  to 
expect  much  in  the  way  of  intelligent  and  effectual 
recognition  for  this  great  public  interest.  If  it 
were,  as  Mr.  Albert  says  a  question  of  bog  cholera 
or  of  boll  weevils,  of  sick  sheep  or  gypsy  moths. 
American  statesmanship  would  find  unnumbered 
millions  to  spend  on  it,  but  the  development  of  the 
country's  human  resources,  the  cultivation  and 
fostering  of  productive  power  in  the  people  them- 
selves along  the  lines  which,  until  the  present  war 
upset  everything,  had  made  France  the  intellectual 
and  (iermauy  the  material,  mistress  of  the  world — 
all  this  is  something  which  those  who  shape  the 
destiny  of  affairs  in  America  have  not  yet  had  time 
or  inclination  to  seriously  consider.  When  the 
great  minds  that  are  now  occupied  with  extolling 
the'  merits  of  grape  juice,  or  in  lamenting  the 
dearth  of  the  miserable  dyestuffs  which  have  done 
so  much  to  degrade  industrial  art  in  textiles,  con- 
descend to  devote  a  little  of  their  energy  to 
Industrial  Art  Education,  we  may  hoj>e  that 
something  well  worth  while  will  be  accomplished. 
Until  the  subject  is  taken  hold  of  seriously  and 
treated  as  a  matter  of  really  vital  public  concern, 
Industrial  Art  will  struggle  along  as  it  does  at 
present,  and  be  treated,  by  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  think  about  it  at  all.  either  as  one  of 
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the  playthings  of  innocent  childhood,  or  as  a 
make-believe  "occupation"  for  adult  amateur- 
ishness. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Leslie  W.  Miller, 
Principal  of  the  School. 

AN  INQUIRY 

Editor,  Art  and  Progress: 

1  should  like  to  inquire  through  you  if  any  of 
your  readers  are  aware  of  the  present  whereabouts 
of  the  picture  of  Niagara  Falls,  by  Thomas  Cole, 
of  which  there  is  an  engraving  in  Hinton's  "  History 
of  the  United  States,"  second  edition,  in  1843,  and 
also  I  believe  in  the  first  edition  of  1834.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  when  it  was  painted  and  what  has 
become  of  it.  and  would  welcome  any  information 
which  would  point  in  those  directions. 

E.  E.  H. 

NEWS  ITEMS 

The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  current 
paintings  by  American  painters  was  opened 
in  the  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Ix>uis,  on  the 
first  of  September  to  continue  until  the 
first  of  November.  This  exhibition  com- 
prised 175  works  and  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  that  has  yet  been  held  in  St.  Louis. 

During  the  past  year  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  sold  from  its  traveling 
exhibitions  twenty-one  oil  paintings  valued 
at  $28,505.58;  fourteen  water  colors,  the 
selling  price  of  which  was  $2,299;  five 
bronzes  by  American  artists,  the  aggregate 
cost  of  which  was  $905;  and  nine  arts  and 
crafts  objects  valued  at  $02.50;  making  a 
total  of  $31,703.08  sales  during  the  year. 
This  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  an 
increasing  interest  and  appreciation  of  art 
and  a  desire  for  their  possession. 

A  replica,  in  permanent  material,  of  the 
statue  of  the  Republic,  by  Daniel  C.  French, 
which  graced  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Administration  Building,  Jack- 
son Park,  Chicago.  The  statue  is  to  cost 
$100,000.  Of  this  amount  $47,000  is  a 
surplus  aggregating  by  way  of  unclaimed 
dividends  on  money  donated  to  the  Ex- 
position. The  remainder  will  come  from 
the  Fergusou  Fund  of  which  the  Art  In- 
stitute is  the  Trustee.  Fortunately  Mr. 
French,  the  sculptor  of  the  statue,  retained 
in  his  possession  a  small  model  frnm  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  reproduce  the  heroic 
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figure.  Those  who  visited  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  will  recall  this  beautiful 
statue,  a  female  figure  with  uplifted  arms 
holding  in  one  hand  a  flag  and  in  the  other 
a  ball  on  which  perched  an  eagle. 

The  Springfield  Art  Club  will  open  its 
season  of  activity  by  a  lecture  given  on 
October  2.5th  by  Mr.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons 
of  New  York  whose  subject  will  be  "Art  in 
the  Expression  of  Modern  Life." 

The  opening  Fall  exhibition  will  consist 
of  works  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Evans,  of 
Chicago,  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  and 
etchings.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  handicraft  objects 
by  Mr.  Dawson  Watson,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  and  now 
chief  instructor  of  the  Springfield  School  of 
Art. 

Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  who  was  for  years 
the  Paris  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel  and  last  year  lectured 
in  various  places  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  at  Ver- 
million. Mr.  Howard  began  his  duties  in 
this  new  office  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
session  this  autumn. 

From  September  16th  to  October  2d  the 
Art  Association  of  Newport  held  its  Second 
Annual  Exhibition  of  water  colors,  mini- 
atures and  drawings.  A  prize  of  $25 
donated  by  Mr.  H.  Anthony  Dyer  for  the 
best  picture  in  the  exhibition  was  awarded 
to  Hugo  Ballin  for  "The  Lute  Player,"  and 
a  prize  for  $25  donated  by  Robert  Reid 
for  the  best  water  color  by  a  member  of  the 
Association,  was  won  by  Helena  Sturtevant. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  of  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University,  announces 
a  special  class  in  color  printing  for  1915  and 
1916.  Teachers  College  joins  thus  with 
the  recently  organized  American  Institute 
»>f  Graphic  Arts  in  an  effort  to  increase 
public  appreciation  of  art  through  this  very 
practical  and  useful  craft.  The  instructor 
will  be  Mr.  Vojtech  Preissig,  an  artist  of 
international  reputation  and  a  skilled  and 
experienced  craftsman.  Instruction  will 
be  given  in  the  use  of  the  press,  registering 


color  blocks,  mixing  colors,  and  inking 
blocks.  There  will  be  frequent  special 
exhibitions. 

Clifford  W.  Ashley,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
late  Howard  Pylc  and  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  our  younger  American  painters 
held  an  exhibition  of  his  works  in  Wilming- 
ton during  the  first  week  in  October.  Mr. 
Ashley  has  recently  returned  from  the  West 
Indies  where  he  spent  several  months 
painting.  The  exhibition  comprised  be- 
tween seventy-five  and  100  works,  paintings 
both  in  oils  and  water  colors. 

Robert  Aitken  has  recently  completed  a 
memorial  to  Elihu  Burritt  "The  Learned 
Blacksmith,"  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
Franklin  Square,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Summer  Colony  at  Mystic, 
Conn.,  was  given  to  a  painting  by  Colin 
Campbell  Cooper  "The  Bathing  Ghat, 
Benares." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  are  sending  out  a 
joint  exhibition  during  the  coming  winter. 
This  exhibition  will  be  chiefly  composed  of 
works  painted  during  their  recent  visit  to 
the  Orient. 

The  replica  in  plaster  of  Paul  Wayland 
Bartlctt's  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette, 
which  some  years  ago  was  presented  to 
France  by  the  school  children  of  America, 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bartlett  to  the  Sweat 
Memorial  Art  Museum  of  Portland,  Me., 
and  is  to  be  placed  there  on  view  in  the 
rotunda. 

It  is  reported  that  2,000  persons  visited 
the  Portland  Art  Museum  in  one  month 
during  the  past  summer. 

Mr.  J.  Wesley  Little,  of  Picture  Rocks, 
Pa.,  has  recently  completed  two  very  at- 
tractive mural  decorations  for  the  Franklin 
School  Building,  Williamsport,  Pa.  These 
mural  decorations  are  long  narrow  panels 
representing  local  views  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  They  meet  the  need  of  decoration 
admirably  and  at  the  same  time  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  children  the  beauty 
to  he  found  in  the  outdoor  world  in  their 
own  immediate  vicinity. 
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Charles  J.  Connick,  of  Boston,  has  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  at  San  Francisco 
for  his  exhibit  in  stained  glass.  This  ex- 
hibit composed  two  windows  which  Mr. 
Connick  designed,  painted,  fired  and 
mounted.  One  of  these  was  for  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Marion  and  is  known 
as  the  "Hathaway  Memorial  Window," 
the  other  was  a  single  panel  window  sym- 
bolizing "Astronomy,"  which  was  pre- 
viously exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

LITHOGRAPHY  AND  LITHOG- 
RAPHERS. BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL  un.l 
E.  ROBIN'S  PEN  NELL.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pniiy.  New  York,  Publishers.     Price  *4.50. 

The  last  pages  of  this  book  were  written 
just  after  the  opening  of  the  Leipzig  Ex- 
hibition. Mr.  Penncll  returned  to  Ger- 
many in  June,  1914,  to  further  study  the 
work  at  the  Pan  Press  in  Berlin.  He  had 
arranged  for  a  series  of  examples  of  modern 
lithographs  to  more  fully  illustrate  the  book, 
but  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  in  a  moment 
all  was  wiped  out.  In  a  few  short  weeks  the 
Germans,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Austrians 
and  the  French  who  he  had  been  talk- 
ing over  lithography  with,  had  vanished, 
some  for  a  time,  some  forever.  But  as  Mr. 
Pennell  says,  art  will  rise  again  and  there 
is  even  more  reason  than  ever  at  the  present 
time  that  methods  should  be  described 
lest  those  who  practice  them  remain  to 
practice  them  no  more. 

The  historical  portion  of  this  volume  is 
founded  upon  that  written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell  in  1898.  This  book,  however,  is 
new,  though  based  upon  the  old.  Mrs. 
Pennell  has  rewritten  all  the  historical 
section  of  the  old  volume,  leaving  out  un- 
necessary facts,  correcting  mistakes,  and 
filling  in  omissions.  Mr.  Pennell  has 
written  those  parts  dealing  with  technical 
methods.  It  has  been  called  forth  by  the 
recent  revival  of  artistic  lithography,  as 
specially  witnessed  by  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  Senefelder  Club  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  Mr.  Pennell  is  President. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Pennell  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  technical  methods  are  clearly 
explained,  adding  that  no  one  knows  better 


than  he  how  difficult  it  is  to  explain  the 
simplest  mechanical  or  technical  matters, 
for,  he  says  "artistic  work  can  not  be 
taught."  "Either  one  is  an  artist  or  not," 
but  he  declares,  "an  artist  is  not  a  master 
until  he  has  mastered  technique,"  and  it 
is  this  he  has  tried  to  make  clear  in  this 
volume. 

This  book  comprises  eighteen  chapters, 
historical  and  technical,  and  contains  no 
less  than  seventy-nine  very  beautiful 
illustrations,  to  each  of  which  is  given  a 
full  page.  These  are  works  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  lithography  from  Senefelder  to 
those  of  our  own  day.  Such  a  book  is 
indeed  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
on  art. 

MEMORIALS  AND  MONUMENTS. 
BY  LAWRENCE  WEAVER,  P.  S.  A.  Charles 
Scribncr's  Sons,  New  Y"ork,  and  George  Ncwnes, 
Ltd.,  London,  Publishers.    Price  $5.00  net. 

This  book  has  a  pathetic  timeliness.  Its 
purpose  is,  as  the  author  himself  states,  not 
so  much  to  provide  an  historical  account  of 
the  development  of  memorials  and  monu- 
ments having  special  artistic  significance 
as  to  focus  attention  on  such  examples, 
old  and  new  as  may  be  found  most  suitable 
for  present  use  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  very  truly  noted  that  after  the  return 
of  peace  there  will  scarcely  be  a  church,  or 
chapel,  or  school,  or  village  hall  in  the  three 
kingdoms  which  will  lack  records  of  those 
"who  held  not  their  lives  dear,"  whether 
they  laid  down  their  lives  or  returned  safely 
to  their  homes.  The  hope  is  expressed  that 
the  memorials  which  will  witness  to  the 
pride  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  toward  these  loyal  sons  will  find 
expression  in  monuments  and  memorials 
worthy  of  the  men  and  of  the  occasion. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that,  reviewing 
the  200  subjects  set  forth  in  this  book, 
chosen  from  seven  centuries  of  monument 
building,  the  outlook  is  found  to  be  un- 
promising. Truly  indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  such  memorials  as  in  most  instances 
have  been  and  are  being  erected  to  National 
heroes  add,  through  their  inartistic  and  in- 
appropriate character,"  a  new  terror  to 
death." 

If  nothing  else,  this  book  goes  to  show 
how  pitifully  inferior  is  the  accomplish- 
ment in  this  particular  field  of  art. 
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The  Portrait  by  Edward  Dufner,  which  is  reproduced 
as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  Aht  and  Progress. 
is  being  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute's  Annual  Exhibition  which  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 18th  and  will  continue  until  the  first  week  in  January. 
It  is  delightful  in  color,  charming  in  personality,  suavely 
painted,  yet  full  of  vitality.  The  painter,  Edward  Duf- 
ner, is  perhaps  better  known  for  his  landscapes  with 
figures  than  for  his  portraits,  but  the  latter  are  probably 
even  more  significant  than  the  former.  He  has  a  keenly 
artistic  sense,  a  real  sensitiveness  to  beauty  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  manifested,  and  possesses  the  rare 
ability  of  the  sympathetic  interpreter.  His  landscapes 
are  invariably  poetic  in  feeling,  his  portraits  render  in 
terms  of  art  the  subtle  personality  of  his  sitters.  Edward 
Dufner  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,in  1872.  He  studied 
at  the  Art  Students 'League  in  that  city  and  in  New  York, 
and  later  under  Whistler  and  Laurens  in  Paris.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  other 
organizations,  and  has  his  studio  in  New  York  City. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  ART  TO  A  NATION* 


BY  HON".  HENRY  WHITE 
Former  American  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  France 


IT  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I 
have  ventured  to  accept  the  kind  invi- 
tation of  the  authorities  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  to  make  this  address. 
Not  that  I  have  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  value — the  inestimable  value  and 
importance — of  art  to  a  nation,  and  espe- 
cially to  these  United  States  of  ours;  but  I 
am  in  no  sense  an  expert  in  matters  artistic, 
and  while  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  what  is  beautiful, 
both  in  nature  and  in  art,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  somewhat  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  speak  to  an  august  assemblage,  such 
as  this,  on  a  subject  respecting  which 
they  know  so  much  more  than  I  do. 

It  is  a  very  far-reaching  subject  which  can 
be  treated  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
the  more  one  looks  into  it,  the  more  numer- 
ous and  interesting  do  those  points  of  view 
appear  to  be.  As,  however,  there  is  but 
a  limited  amount  of  time  in  which  I  can 
occupy  your  attention,  I  shall  assume  that 
there  is  no  one  present  here  today  who  is 
not  of  the  opinion  that  the  appreciation 
and  cultivation  of  art  have  been  of  the 
highest  importance  and  value  in  the  de- 
velopment of  those  nations  which  have 
successively  played  a  leading  part  in 
history,  and  I  shall  dwell  rather  upon  its 
value  for  the  enhancement  of  life  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  interest  which  we  have  been  inspiring 
as  a  World  Power  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  thereabouts,  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  culture 
among  our  people.    Art  and  culture  go 

•  An  address  delivered  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  12th.  13th  and  14th,  1915. 


hand  in  hand,  and  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated nations  of  the  world  have  been, 
with  perhaps  an  exception  or  two,  the 
most  artistic.  I  don't  know  that  I  should 
be  quite  justified  in  claiming  for  this 
country  the  foremost  position,  as  yet,  in 
either  of  those  categories,  but  I  feel  con- 
fident that  its  attainment  thereof  is  more 
than  probable  at  no  distant  day,  if  the 
public  interest  in  art  and  culture  main- 
tains the  ratio  of  development  with  which 
it  has  progressed  since  the  great  Exposition 
at  Chicago  in  1893. 

As  a  result  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  architectural  and  other  artistic  effects 
produced  on  that  occasion  by  a  number  of 
eminent  and  enthusiastic  American  artists 
who  had  been  trained  in  France  and  Italy 
and  Greece,  with  Charles  F.  McKim, 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Augustus  St.-Gaudens, 
Frederic  Law  Ol instead  and  Frank  Millet 
at  their  head;  effects,  the  like  of  which  I 
have  never  seen  and  never  expect  to  see 
again  in  any  country,  this  nation  first 
realized  the  extent  and  ]>ossibilities  of  its 
artistic  resources  and  capabilities,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  architecture.  To  say 
that  the  seed  sown  at  that  Exposition, 
which  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history 
of  American  Art  by  those  great  lovers  and 
professors  of  art,  who  are  now — alas — no 
longer  with  us,  and  by  the  artists  as- 
sociated with  them,  has  since  borne  fruit 
a  thousand  fold,  is  to  my  mind  but  a  feeble 
description  of  the  benefit  which  they  con- 
ferred upon  their  country.  Foremost 
among  those  benefits  is  undoubtedly  the 
diminution  which  they  were  the  means 
of  initiating  and  which  has  been  extending 
itself  ever  since,  of  the  idea,  until  then 
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almost  universally  prevalent — among  the 
masses  or  among  such  of  them  as  ever 
gave  the  matter  any  thought  at  all  -that 
the  enjoyment  and  still  more  the  pro- 
fession of  art  can  only  be  the  possession 
of  a  chosen  few  endowed  with  special 
talent  or  with  large  fortunes;  that  there 
is  consequently  something  about  the  love 
and  enjoyment  of  art  which  is  essentially 
undemocratic  because  unattainable  by  the 
public  at  large. 

That  such  a  popular  misconception 
should  have  been  dispelled— to  a  very 
considerable  extent  at  least — is  indeed 
fortunate,  as  is  the  fact  that  our  people 
should  be  gradually  finding  out  that  the 
power  to  see  beauty  is  by  no  means  an 
artistic  monopoly;  that  while  some  men 
and  women  are.  of  course,  born  with  the 
art  feeling,  it  is  capable  of  being  developed 
more  or  less  in  every  one;  that  its  value 
is  inestimable  as  a  factor  in  public  educa- 
tion; that  the  difference  between  artists 
and  other  people  is  that  the  former  possess 
not  only  the  power,  which  is  available  to 
anybody,  of  seeing  beauty,  but  the  skill 
to  express  it  in  some  material  form;  and 
that  art,  instead  of  being  a  luxury  for  the 
sole  enjoyment  of  those  possessed  of 
wealth,  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  hu- 
manity. 

Victor  Hugo  has  written  "that  the  beau- 
tiful is  as  useful  as  the  useful,  more  so 
perhaps";  Keats,  in  his  ode  on  a  Grecian 
urn,  says:  "Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty 
— that  is  all  ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye 
need  to  know";  and  according  to  the  poet 
Schiller,  "Nature  has  formed  creatures 
only.    Art  has  made  men." 

There  is  scarcely  any  material,  however 
simple  and  insignificant,  which  cannot 
be  made  a  vehicle  of  artistic  feeling,  and 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  the 
humblest  cottage  may  be  carried  out  with 
art  feeling. 

The  art-idea,  to  my  mind,  is  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  of  expansion  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  sternness  and  grimness  of 
ordinary  life;  it  elevates  the  thoughts  to  a 
higher  plane:  it  creates  a  broader  and  more 
lenient  spirit  in  respect  to  the  views 
and  actions  of  one's  fellow  creatures  and  a 
more  human  way  of  looking  at  things  in 
general.  The  highest  sense  of  art  implies 
symmetry,  order  and  avoidance  of  waste; 


perhaps  also — and  more  than  aught  else — 
restraint.  Without  restraint  on  the  part 
of  an  artist,  the  production  of  good  art 
in  small  things  or  great  is  impossible; 
nothing  that  is  overdone  being  good  art. 
Art.  in  fact,  is  the  science  and  theory  of 
beauty  in  perception  and  expression,  "the 
human  interpretation  of  beauty."  If, 
therefore,  art  is  to  be  of  value  to  this  great 
nation  of  ours,  the  whole  community  should 
he  brought  to  interest  itself  and  to  make 
itself  as  effective  in  matters  of  taste  as  it 
is  in  matters  economic  and  political,  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  assistance  of  the 
best  expert  artistic  knowledge  in  the 
creation  of  our  public  works — particularly 
buildings  and  parks — and  to  stimulating 
a  public  interest  therein.  Such  lias  always 
been,  and  still  is,  the  case  in  France  where 
the  humblest  inhabitant  of  towns  and  of 
the  countryside  is  apt  not  only  to  look  at 
things  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  in 
respect  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  country 
generally,  but  to  make  use  of  this  feeling 
in  the  exterior  and  interior  decoration  and 
arrangement  of  his  surroundings,  there 
being  even  a  right  and  wrong,  an  artistic 
and  an  inartistic  way  of  arranging  pots 
and  pans  in  kitchens,  and  bits  of  furniture, 
crockery  and  other  odds  and  ends  about 
a  cottage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advo- 
cating art  as  the  main  object  of  a  nation's 
existence,  but  rather  as  an  accompaniment 
to  those  fundamental  virtues — virility, 
energy,  sense  of  duty  and  of  the  necessity 
of  work  which,  it  is  a  mere  platitude  to 
say,  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  vigorous  nation  on 
proper  lines.  But  the  possession  of  all 
these  qualities,  unaccompanied  by  feeling 
for  and  appreciation  of  art  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  a 
nation  which  is  hard  and  dry  in  its  thoughts 
and  aspirations,  and.  consequently  in- 
capable of  the  best  enjoyment  of  life,  or 
of  utilizing  advantageously  the  qualities 
in  question. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  people  of 
this  country  for  a  considerable  period 
after  we  became  a  nation,  largely  in 
consequence  of  the  traditions  inherited 
from  our  Puritan  forefathers  to  whom 
everything  that  was  pleasant  and  beautiful 
in  life,  and  indeed  almost  any  conceivable 
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form  of  enjoyment,  however  innocent,  was 
a  grievous  sin. 

Fond  as  I  was  of  the  home  of  my  youth, 
and  happy  as  I  was  there,  I  nevertheless  re- 
member feeling  as  I  emerged  from  childhood, 
how  uninteresting  our  cities  and  country 
districts  were,  in  those  now  distant  days, 
and  how  necessary  it  was.  if  one  felt  a 
need  for  mental  development,  to  go  abroad 
from  time  to  time.  Well,  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  only  say  now  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  complete 
change  of  feeling  than  I  have  experienced 
in  that  respect — a  feeling  which  began 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition  and  has  been 
growing  ever  since. 

I  now  consider — and  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  compatriots  innumerable  who  are 
of  the  same  opinion,  that  this  is  getting 
rapidly  to  be  by  far  the  most  interesting 
country  in  the  world  to  live  in.  I  do  not 
find  the  days  long  enough  to  tap  even 
superficially  what  is  to  be  found  in  this 
capital  city  of  ours  alone  in  respect  to  art, 
science  and  culture,  in  respect  both  to 
work  already  accomplished,  and  to  as- 
pirations for  the  future;  to  say  nothing  of 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  line  in  so 
many  of  our  other  cities.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  the  case  that  were  it  not  for 
a  near  family  tie  and  old  and  dear  friend- 
ships in  Europe.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  care  to  go  abroad  again  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life. 

From  being  an  uninteresting,  this  has 
!>ecome  an  exceedingly  interesting  country 
from  the  intellectual  and  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  I  attribute  this  great  change 
largely  to  the  fact  that  our  people,  who  in 
the  earlier  years  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation  were  too  busy  in  developing  their 
material  resources  to  be  able  to  think  of 
anything  else,  have  of  late  years,  and 
especially  since  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
begun  to  think  artistically. 

There  never  has  been  such  a  favorable — 
such  a  colossal  opportunity  since  the 
dawn  of  History  for  the  cultivation  an<l 
practice  of  artistic  taste  by  a  nation  as 
there  is  now,  and  as  there  will  be  for 
many  years  to  come  in  this  country. 

Not  only  have  we  cities  innumerable 
to  improve  and  to  render  beautiful,  with 
many  more  doubtless  still  to  come  into 
existence  and  a  country  highly  favored 


by  nature  and  by  climate,  but  we  have 
also  a  population  capable  of  producing 
great  artists  and  of  appreciating  their 
work,  together  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  wherewithal  which  is  not  likely  to 
diminish  as  time  goes  on.  to  promote  the 
creation  of  beautiful  buildings,  landscape 
gardening,  and  other  works  of  art. 

I  do  not  recall  any  such  felicitous  com- 
bination of  circumstances  in  the  past  for 
the  development,  by  actual  experience,  of 
the  art-idea  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  its 
results  by  the  people  of  a  great  nation. 
But,  for  that  very  reason,  and  because  the 
opportunities  in  that  line  are  so  infinitely 
far-reaching,  the  importance  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  an  art  education,  especially 
among  the  children  of  all  classes,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Unfortunately,  every 
artistic  activity  is  not  art,  as  we  know  to 
our  cost;  and  a  higher  education  in  art 
for  all  the  people  would  not  only  preserve 
us  from  the  production  of  inartistic  mon- 
strosities made  by  man,  but  would  also 
insure  the  preservation  of  the  beautiful 
spots  which  nature  has  lavished  upon  us 
from  desecration  for  commercial  or  other 
purposes,  such  as.  for  instance,  Niagara 
Falls. 

All  that  we  have  created  in  the  way  of 
beautiful  buildings — and  other  works  of 
art — is  due  to  artistic  knowledge,  a  lack 
of  which  is  responsible  for  whatever  is 
ugly  and  offensive  to  good  taste  and  to 
a  proper  sense  of  beauty.  We  have 
examples  of  both  in  this  city,  but  for- 
tunately, owing  to  the  provision  by  our 
Government  of  a  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
without  whose  approval  no  public  build- 
ing or  park  or  monument  can  now  be 
erected  here,  we  are  likely  to  be  spared 
any  further  additions  to  the  sculptural 
and  other  inartistic  horrors  of  the  period 
succeeding  the  Civil  War,  some  of  which 
still  unfortunately  desecrate  the  city. 

To  mention  only  one  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  turning 
an  ugly  and  useless  spot  into  a  beautiful 
and  useful  place  of  recreation,  I  would 
mention  the  Potomac  Park,  here  in  Wash- 
ington. A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  hideous 
swamp.  Those  who  frequent  it  now  in 
such  large  numbers  in  pursuit  of  fresh 
air  ami  recreation,  can  see  for  themselves 
not  only  what  has  already  been  made  of  it, 
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but  how  beautiful  a  place  of  public  resort 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  few  years  hence,  when 
the  Lincoln  Monument  shall  have  been 
completed  and  the  plans  for  laying  out 
the  roads,  and  paths — and  particularly 
when  the  shrubbery  and  tree  effects  shall 
have  been  carried  out.  No  one  will  deny, 
I  imagine,  that  it  is  far  more  agreeable 
and  elevating  to  the  mind  to  play  golf 
or  lawn  tennis,  or  polo;  to  ride  on  horseback 
or  to  drive;  to  swim  or  to  row  and  sail 
boats;  and  to  do  anything,  or  even  noth- 
ing, amid  beautiful,  rather  than  amid 
squalid  surroundings,  and  the  Potomac 
Park  is  only  one  among  instances  innumer- 
able in  this  country  where  pleasing  re- 
sults have  been  similarly  effected  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people,  by  those  possess- 
ing artistic  knowledge  and  training. 

Following  the  example  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Washington.  Municipal  leagues 
and  Civic  Improvement  Associations  are 
happily  being  organized  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  bcautification  of  our 
cities  and  of  the  country  districts  surround- 
ing them.  These  bodies  will  contribute 
materially  towards  the  propagation  of  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  artistic,  whereby 
what  is  unsightly  will  gradually  diminish 
and  tend  to  disappear,  such  as  unworthy 
public  buildings,  bill  boards,  rows  of  un- 
sightly houses,  and  much  else  which 
could  just  as  well  be  made  sightly  and 
pleasing,  or  at  least  inoffensive  to  the 
eye,  with  little  or  no  additional  cost. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  laws 
may  be  enacted  in  many  of  our  States, 
whereby  these  results  may  be  attained; 
but  what  would  contribute  more  to  that 
end  than  anything  that  I  can  think  of 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Art  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment, such  as  exists  in  France,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  of  the  world,  with  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  at  its  head,  or  at 
least  of  a  Bureau  attached  to  one  of  the 
Departments  already  existing  and  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  influence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of 
will  be  Arts  vigorously  directed  towards 
the  establish  inent  of  such  a  Department 
or  Bureau. 

I  have  so  far  only  alluded  to  the  value 
to  a  nation  of  an  intelligent  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  the 


point  of  view  of  broadening  its  intellectual 
activity  and  of  largely  increasing  its 
capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

But  there  is  also  the  practical  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view  which  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  capable  trained 
workers  in  the  industrial  arts  the  greater 
will  be  the  capacity  of  our  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  those  of  other  countries, 
which,  of  course,  means  an  increase  of  their 
revenues,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
possession  of  beautiful  buildings  and  parks, 
and  of  other  artistic  attractions  as  a 
direct  source  of  profit  because  visitors 
are  thereby  attracted  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers  and,  in  the  aggregate, 
leave  liehind  them  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  money.  This  is  exemplified 
in  Washington  by  the  large  number  of 
tourists  who  may  be  seen  every  day  in 
huge  motor  cars,  visiting  the  beautiful 
buildings  and  other  objects  of  artistic 
interest,  and  I  must  say  that  I  never  meet 
one  of  these  large  parties  without  a  feeling 
of  real  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that 
the  artistic  sense  of  so  many  more  of  my 
compatriots  is  being  made  keener  and 
more  appreciative,  and  their  enjoyment 
of  Hfe  thereby  largely  increased. 

The  admirable  efforts  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  towards  the  diffusion 
of  art  education  among  our  people  by  means 
of  travelling  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  in 
so  many  other  ways,  especially  by  these 
annual  conventions  in  Washington  which 
tend  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  country 
at  large  upon  the  subject,  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended  and  supported. 

A  paper  entitled  "Statistical  Survey  of 
Art  Education  in  the  Country" — par- 
ticularly of  professional  training  in  art — 
issued  by  the  Federation,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting document  and  should  be  widely 
read,  as  I  hope  it  will  be.  Copies  being 
at  the  disposal  of  every  one  here  today, 
I  shall  not  make  any  detailed  comments 
upon  the  valuable  and  instructive  details 
which  it  gives,  beyond  expressing  satis- 
faction at  the  announcement  that  classes 
in  industrial  art  have  been  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  School  Board  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  scarcity, 
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from  which  our  manufacturers  arc  suffer- 
ing, of  trained  workers  in  the  industrial 
arts,  that  there  are  no  public  schools  of 
industrial  art  as  yet  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  means 
may  soon  be  found  by  the  establishment 
of  such  schools,  to  utilize  the  considerable 
amount  of  talent  which  appears  to  exist 
in  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  creation  of  skilled 
craftsmen  and  artistic  designers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  drawing  is  now  taught  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  every  State  in  the 


Union  and  even  in  all  of  the  elementary 
schools,  except  those  of  one  State,  and 
that  the  general  improvement  of  taste 
and  interest  in  art  throughout  the  country 
is  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  the  teaching 
in  those  schools.  I  hope  this  may  lie  true, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  art  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  moral  and  mental 
uplift  of  a  nation  and  that  the  ultimate 
result  of  its  diffusion  among  our  people, 
if  unaccompanied  by  any  diminution  of 
the  more  vigorous  qualities  to  which  I 
have  previously  alluded,  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  finer  race. 
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AMERICAN  FURNITURE  OF  TODAY 


BY  HENRY  W.  FROHNE 


IT  is  a  difficult  task  to  convey  in  the 
compass  of  a  brief  magazine  article  any 
very  definite  idea  to  the  interested  but 
not  specially  informed  lay  public  just 
wbat  is  the  present  status  of  furniture 
making  in  this  country  as  an  art  industry. 
The  dominant  impression  with  regard  to 
present-day  American-made  furniture 
aumng  Americans  who  are  at  all  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  worthy  und  the 
unworthy  in  matters  of  artistic  aspiration 
is  that  the  sum  total  of  our  efforts  in  mohil- 
iary  achievement  is  very  nearly  nil.  One 
might  go  even  farther  and  say  that  this 
impression  obtains  to  almost  an  equal 
extent  among  architects,  artists  and  even 
among  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
American  decorators.  The  writer,  whose 
interests  for  a  number  of  years  were  con- 
fined to  matters  of  architectural  interest, 
is  free  to  confess  that  he  was  until  recently 
as  ignorant  of  the  substantial  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  American  furniture 
making.  There  has  been  a  surprising  lack 
of  interest  in  American  made  Furniture  as  a 
result  of  the  impreaii  >n   wl  ich  ha*  f  r 
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some  years  been  spread  through  many  of 
our  popular  and  technical  journals  that 
only  antique  furniture  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. as  though  the  whole  evolution 
of  artistic  thought  had  suddenly  got  it  into 
its  head  to  stand  stock  still  in  our  genera- 
tion. Gradually,  however,  the  most  in- 
quiring of  our  architects,  our  artists  and 
our  decorators  have  realized  the  danger 
of  spreading  such  ideas,  and  they  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  gain  a  saner 
public  interest  for  the  furniture  that  has 
been  and  is  being  made  today  in  response 
to  an  ever  more  exacting  taste. 

Anyone  who  is  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  our  attainments  in  furniture  making 
will  be  most  ready  to  admit,  of  course, 
that  the  ordinary  inexpensive  pieces  that 
go  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  from  our 
factories  into  the  humble  abodes  of  the 
great  furniture  buying  public  are  not  what 
even  the  most  tolerant  critic  of  design 
would  pass  without  severe  censure.  At 
the  same  time  while  we  make  such  an  ad- 
mission we  must  also  impartially  concede 
that   among  all   this  mass  of  fabricated 
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material,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  pieces  possessing  distinct  merit 
as  efforts  of  design.  Also,  one  cannot 
state  too  strongly  that  even  the  furniture 
obtainable  today  in  almost  any  section  of 
our  broad  land  by  our  great  middle  class  is 
distinctly  superior  in  point  of  durability 
and  suitability  to  its  surroundings  and  use 
than  was  the  case  a  decade  ago.  At  a 
gathering  of  distinguished  artists,  crafts- 
men, manufacturers  and  merchants  re- 
cently assembled  in  New  York  City,  an 
American  artist  of  distinguished  attain- 
ment in  his  field  made  a  plea  for  better 
designed,  plainer  furniture  for  the  poor 
American  family.  He  evidently  was  not 
informed  as  to  how  much  has  already  been 
done  to  accomplish  that  very  object.  He 
expressed,  however,  a  thought  which  we 
thinking  Americans  may  well  take  to  heart. 
If  interest  in  their  furniture  for  its  own 
sake,  for  its  inherent  beauty  and  adapta- 
bility, were  more  often  in  their  minds  when 
they  are  engaged  in  furnishing  their  homes 
rather  than  the  alleged  historic  association 
of  its  design,  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  good  furniture  to  be  had  by  the 
American  family  of  limited  means.  Our 
furniture  merchants,  also,  are  to  blame  for 
setting  up  false  standards  in  the  public 
mind  and  thereby  perverting  the  desire  for 
things  that  are  good  per  ae  instead  of  lend- 
ing their  powerful  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  more  rapid  education  of  public 
taste  in  matters  of  furniture  and  home 
furnishings.  Again  this  regrettable  failing 
of  the  American  merchant  "to  do  the 
business"  has  its  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  manufacturer  who  generally  possesses 
a  great  deal  more  appreciation  of  what  is 
right  and  useful  than  he  permits  his  prod- 
ucts to  display,  fearing  that,  if  he  allows 
his  better  judgment  to  govern  his  output, 
he  may  be  reaching  beyond  his  most 
profitable  market,  the  average  of  public 
taste. 

If  present  tendencies  are  any  criterion 
we  may  soon  expect  to  witness  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  standardization  of  designs 
for  our  furniture.  We  may.  al  the  same 
time,  also  expect  to  find  our  most  capable 
designers  engaged  in  creating  the  pieces  of 
modest  price  which  command  the  widest 
market  instead  of  those  of  inferior  capacity 
as  is  now  unfortunately  the  rule. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  factor  which 
will  do  more  to  hasten  this  much  to  be 
desired  consummation  than  the  exaltation 
of  the  designer  as  an  element  of  the  first 
importance  in  announcing  to  the  public  the 
merit  of  an  article.  It  is  a  great  defect  of 
our  system  of  distribution  that  our  mer- 
chants and  our  manufacturers  are  so  often 
unwilling  to  dim  the  lustre  of  their  own 
commercial  glamor  by  giving  due  credit  to 
the  creative  minds,  they  employ  to  ennoble 
the  materials  which  they  work  and  which 
they  dispense.  There  can  be  no  object  of 
utility  however  insignificant  on  which  the 
thoughtful  endeavor  of  some  trained  mind 
has  been  engaged  which  does  not  gain 
immeasurably  in  the  pleasure  it  gives  if 
the  user  has  brought  to  his  notice  the 
identity  of  its  creator,  while  the  name  of  its 
manufacturer  or  its  distributor  contributes 
little  to  its  real  interest. 

Of  more  expensive  furniture  for  which 
there  must  naturally  always  be  a  more  re- 
stricted demand,  this  country  is  producing, 
today,  a  great  deal  and.  perhaps,  of  as  good 
quality  as  regards  design  and  of  superior 
merit  as  regards  construction  and  general 
execution — to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the 
world's  greatest  cabinetmaking  centers. 
Furniture  of  this  kind  is  finding  its  way, 
more  and  more,  into  the  ordinary  channels 
of  trade.  The  dealer  in  genuine  antiques 
has  passed  into  history  and  the  rare  pieces 
formerly  to  be  found  in  his  musty  old 
shop  have  found  safe  refuge  in  our  Museums 
and  in  private  collections.  In  his  place 
has  come  the  specialist  in  fine  furniture, 
and  to  keep  him  supplied  with  wares  the 
custom  furniture  factory,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietor is  generally  a  person  of  artistic 
culture  and  appreciation  who  employs 
largely  foreign  craftsmen  to  execute  his 
designs  in  limited  quantities.  Through 
these  agencies,  which  have  been  called 
into  being  largely  through  the  splendid 
educational  work  that  is  being  done  by 
many  of  our  architects  and  decorators, 
one  may  obtain  practically  any  article  of 
new  furniture  which  could  be  had  a  couple 
of  decades  ago  only  from  abroad.  Of 
course  not  all  the  furniture  which  comes 
out  of  these  factories  is  good  in  design  any 
more  than  are  all  the  designs  which  issue 
from  the  offices  of  American  architects. 
The  standard   of   performance,  however. 
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from  every  standpoint,  is  generally  high 
and  the  needs  of  all  degrees  of  cultivated 
taste  may  readily  he  supplied  if  one  be 
properly  advised.  Then,  too,  our  architects 
are  taking  a  stronger  personal  interest  in 
furniture  and  their  services  are  more  fre- 
quently being  demanded  by  clients  whose 
exacting  demands  the  ready-made  market 
refuses  to  satisfy.  Through  this  means 
the  standard  of  design  for  the  more  expensive 
kind  of  furniture  is  being  constantly  raised 
and  this  in  itself  cannot  but  react  favorably 
on  the  general  design  of  all  American-made 


furniture.  Perhaps  our  most  lamentable 
deficiency  in  the  mobiliary  art  is  our  lack 
of  native  skilled  craftsmen  and  of  a  system 
from  which  succeeding  generations  may 
hope  to  draw  them.  Talented  artists 
America  now  possesses  in  abundance  and 
their  interest  in  the  art  industry  will,  doubt- 
less, come  in  time;  our  crying  need  is  an 
educational  system  sufficiently  broad  to 
provide  in  greater  number  and  variety 
the  needed  skilled  workers,  and  a  system 
of  distribution  which  will  have  for  its  motto 
"the  public  be  educated"  in  art. 


THE  GOOD  FURNITURE  ROOM 


THE  room  illustrated  on  the  opposite 
page  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  exhibition  of  American  Industrial  Art 
set  forth  in  the  National  Museum  from 
May  to  September,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts.  This 
room  was  arranged  as  an  exhibit  by  the 
editors  of  Good  Furniture.  In  it  the  co- 
operation was  complete,  the  result  was  not  a 
mere  room  but  a  collective  exhibit  by 
thirty-five  different  exhibitors.  This  meant 
that  personal  and  private  interest  were 
merged  in  the  welfare  of  all  and  a  vital 
principle,  that  of  cooperation  in  such  work, 
was  admirably  illustrated. 

Artists,  craftsmen  and  manufacturers 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  had  the 
work  in  charge  the  best  of  their  production ; 
and  carpenters,  upholsterers  and  workmen 
gave  cheerful  and  intelligent  aid  in  combin- 
ing and  arranging  the  exhibit.  The  general 
plan  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Frohne,  the  Editor  of  Good  Furniture,  in 
Grand  Rapids  and  the  work  was  carried 
out  in  Washington  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  skillful  supervision  of  Mr. 
William  Laurel  Harris,  of  New  York. 
The  room  was  not  either  of  a  design  or 
proportion  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  put.  but  these  ob- 
stacles to  effect  were  overcome  and  the 
room  possessed  a  peculiarly  livable  quality. 

Everything  in  the  room  was  made  in 
America  and  was  displayed  in  relationship 
to  other  manufactures  fur  uses  which  were 
originally  intended.    It  was  this  that  gave 


to  each  exhibit  new  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance. 

The  room  as  a  whole  has  been  set  up  anew 
in  the  Avery  Library  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  the  lesson  it  taught  and  the 
work  it  illustrated  will  be  still  more  widely 
dissimulated.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
during  the  summer  months  while  it  was  on 
view  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton, this  room,  as  a  part  of  the  Industrial 
Art  Exhibit,  was  visited  by  thousands  of 
persons  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  general  tone  of  the  room  was  a  golden 
brown  on  a  cool  gray  plaster  wall.  The 
dominant  effect  was  obtained  through  the 
use  of  silks  with  woven  tapestries  and  panels 
of  richly  tooled  leather,  painted  and  gilded. 
On  these  deep  warm  tones  the  objects  of 
art  in  bronze,  pottery  and  fabrile  glass  took 
on  an  added  lustre  and  manifested  a  singular 
charm.  There  was  a  note  of  sumptuousness 
and  also  of  comfort. 

All  of  the  furniture  in  the  room  was  made 
in  Grand  Rapids.  There  were  rugs  on  the 
floor  of  interesting  design  and  quality. 
There  were  pictures  on  the  walls  by  Amer- 
ican artists  of  note;  there  were  tablecovers 
and  scarfs  as  well  as  embroidered  fire 
screens  by  skillful  crafts  women.  Here  and 
there  a  small  bronze  was  to  be  seen  by  an 
accomplished  sculptor.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  this  room  represented  an  idea  and 
a  principle.  The  idea  was  that  of  intelli- 
gent and  effective  cooperation  for  common 
good;  the  principle,  what  one  man  can  not 
do  a  group  of  men  can  do. 
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MURAL  DECORATION 

In  The  City  Art  Mcskim,  St.  Lor  is,  Mo. 


THE  Richardson  Memorial  Library  was 
recently  installed  in  the  City  Art 
Museum,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  a  wing 
was  redesigned  for  the  purpose  by  Cass 
Gilbert,  architect  of  the  Museum.  It  oc- 
cupies three  rooms,  two  in  which  the  books 
are  housed,  and  the  monumental  vestibule 

OS 


shown  in  our  illustration.  The  walls  and 
pendentive  dome  of  the  vestibule  were 
decorated  by  Klmer  K.  Ciarnsey,  assisted  by 
his  son.  Julian  K.  (iarnsey,  mural  painters. 

The  ornament  which  was  executed  in  a 
material  resembling  the  Italian  "gesso," 
was  applied  ii|H>n  a  canvas  ground,  and 
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delicately  modelled  before  it  hardened.  It 
was  then  gilded  with  gold-leaf  and  its  back- 
ground was  solidly  painted  in  blue,  relieved 
by  accents  of  violet,  green  and  red  in  the 
cartouches,  wreaths  and  masks.  Finally 
the  entire  wall  surface  was  glazed  with 
transparent  color  and  scumbled  with  semi- 
opaque  pigment  in  order  to  suggest  a  little 


of  the  patina  of  the  Renaissance  chapel 
walls.  The  four  figures  enthroned  upon 
the  walls  represent  Architecture.  Sculpture 
and  Painting,  and  Printing,  "the  art 
preservative  of  the  arts."  The  broad  cove 
of  the  dome  bears  a  conventionalized 
vine-covered  trellis,  pierced  by  four  octa- 
gonal openings  which  give  glimpses  of  sky. 


THE  SERBIAN  NATIONAL  SCULPTOR 

Being  Some  Account  of  Ivan  Mestrovic  and  His  Art 

BY  W.  G.  BLAIKIE-MURDOCK 


IT  was  not  until  quite  lately  that  people 
*  throughout  America  and  Europe  began 
to  take  much  interest  in  Serbia.  Hidden 
away  behind  frontiers  of  wild  and  towering 
mountains,  her  denizens  speaking  a  lan- 
guage singularly  difficult  for  all  others  to 
learn,  the  little  country  attracted  only 
very  occasional  travelers;  and  hence  she 
continued,  generation  after  generation,  to 
preserve  many  of  her  ancient  customs 
with  that  tenacity  and  fondness  for 
which  Wales  is  famous  in  this  relation. 
In  the  year  1912,  however,  when  war 
broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Serbians,  the  gaze  of  the  world  was  at  length 
directed  towards  the  latter  race;  and 
when  it  transpired,  a  little  later,  that 
Serbia  was  destined  to  play  an  eminently 
romantic  part  in  a  much  greater  military 
drama,  interest  in  the  land  quickly  com- 
menced growing  wider  and  deeper.  Then, 
when  she  underwent  terrible  sufferings 
owing  to  her  gallantry,  this  feeling  of 
interest  in  her  doings  ripened  into  heart- 
felt sympathy;  and,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  development  of  these  sentiments,  an 
unprecedented  affair  is  occurring  in  London. 
For,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 


there  —which  hitherto,  apart  from  its 
print-room,  has  confined  its  exhibits  almost 
exclusively  to  the  productions  of  deceased 
masters — two  spacious  halls  liave  been 
constituted  a  temporary  domicile  for 
sculpture  by  a  Serbian  of  today,  Ivan 
Mestrovic,  the  collection  .embodying  up- 
wards of  seventy  pieces,  several  of  them  of 
huge  dimensions.  English  people  have 
flocked  to  see  the  show,  many  of  them 
being  attracted  thither,  no  doubt,  simply 
by  the  glamour  attaching  at  present  to 
whatsoever  things  are  Serbian.  But  Mes- 
trovic requires  no  extraneous  recommen- 
dation of  that  sort,  a  literally  overwhelm- 
ing greatness  pertaining  to  much  of  his 
work;  and  indeed  this  unexpected  display- 
ing thereof — if  not  the  most  important 
event  which  has  taken  place,  in  the  whole 
art  world  of  London,  since  the  Whistler 
Memorial  Exhibition — is  unquestionably 
the  most  momentous  of  such  events  so  far 
as  sculpture  is  concerned.  "Cetait  mon 
revc!"  said  Auguste  Rodin  enthusiastically, 
on  seeing  the  Serbian  artist's  creations.  * 

Ivan  Mestrovic  was  born  in  1883  at 
the  village  of  Otavice.  in  the  Dalmatian 
Highlands,  a  district  which  geographers 

—  * 

Mestrovic's  sculpture  was  lirt^t  exhibited  in  London  there  was  great  divergence  of  opinion  con- 
cerning not  merely  its  merit  but  character.    Some  contended  that  the  work*  were  not  only  inartistic  but  morally 
offensive.    Among  these  was  Prof-  Selwyn  Image,  who  addressed  ar»  open  letter  of  protest  to  the  Editor  of  the 
London  Timet.    To  this  letter  John  La  very,  Chariest  Rickctta  and  John  S.  Sargent  jointly  made  reply  as  follows: 
To  the  Kditob  or  the  Times: 

Sir:  Prof.  Selwyn  Image  in  his  letter  of  June  30  allows  skill  and  genius  to  M.  Ivan  Mestrovic.  He  considers, 
however,  that  not  a  little  of  his  work  is  wilful,  inchoate,  amorphous,  in  one  case  morally  offensive,  and  fears  that 
this  exhibition  will  mako  for  the  encouragement  of  certain  morbid  and  pernicious  tendencies  of  our  day. 

Over  and  above  the  skill  and  genius  even  admitted  by  Prof.  Selwyn  Image  there  remains  in  the  work  of  Ivan 
Mestrovic  the  tragic  intensity,  the  austerity  and  passion  which  the  artist  has  imparted  to  his  statues  and  groups. 
These  high  qualities  place  them  apart  from  all  merely  morbid  and  pernicious  tendencies,  and.  in  the  tragic  world 
to  which  these  works  belong,  there  is  no  room  for  what  is  trivial  and  morally  offensive. 

Yours  obediently, 

John  I.avkkt, 

O  KlCKF.TTS. 

John  S.  Sargent. 
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regard  as  part  of  Austria,  but  who.se 
natives,  far  from  being  Teutonic,  are  what 
ethnologists  style  Serbo-Croats,  being  as 
closely  related  to  the  actual  Serbians  as 
the  Scots  are  to  the  English.  Coining  of 
a  peasant  family,  Ivan  spent  his  early 
boyhood  in  tending  his  father's  flocks; 
yet  very  soon  he  essayed  sculpture  in 
wood  or  stone,  and  some  of  these  first 
efforts  of  his  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
museum  of  Knin.  Accordingly,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  u 
marble-worker;  while  in  1900,  getting 
some  financial  aid  from  the  local  govern- 
ment of  his  homeland,  he  was  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Vienna,  and  become  a  pupil  at 
its  art-school.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
exhibited  some  work  at  the  Viennese 
Secession,  while  in  1907,  having  meanwhile 
gone  to  Paris,  he  displayed  several  items 
at  the  Salon  d'Automne,  an  institution 
nowadays  the  chief  rallying-ground  of 
those  younger  French  artists  who  are  truly 
aspirational ;   and,   having  been  warmly 
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acclaimed  by  a  number  of  these,  he 
presently  held  a  collective  show  of  his 
productions  at  Vienna.  That  was  in  1910, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year, 
when  a  representative  assemblage  of  the 
sculptor's  works  figured  in  the  Serbian 
Pavilion,  at  the  vast  International  Expo- 
sition at  Rome,  that  the  full  splendor  of 
his  gifts  began  to  evoke  its  one  homage; 
and  surely  none,  who  studied  his  output 
there  for  the  first  time,  will  ever  be  able 
to  forget  the  impressions  received.  Since 
then  two  good  tributes  to  him  have  ap- 
peared, the  one  in  the  Italian  paper, 
L'Eroka,  the  other  in  the  more  familiar 
German  periodical,  Die  Kuntt  fur  Alle. 
And  these  articles  probably  had  much  to 
do  with  stirring  up  enthusiasm  about 
Mestrovic  among  a  group  of  young  English 
artists,  who  realizing  that  the  present  state 
of  Kuropeau  politics  gave  them  an  unique 
opportunity  of  doing  something  for  their 
new  idol,  marshalled  a  committee  including 
the  Serbian   Ambassador,   together  with 
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numerous  prominent  English  politicians, 
with  whose  aid  they  contrived  to  find  the 
money  requisite  to  bring  some  of  the 
sculptor's  works  overseas.  Nor  is  the 
ardor  of  these  moving  spirits  bated  yet, 
it  being  their  hope  and  intention  that, 
at  no  very  distant  date,  the  Serbian  master 
will  be  represented  for  a  while  in  America. 


freedom  from  foreign  .suzerainty.  George 
Borrow  in  Wild  Wales  and  Matthew  Arnold 
in  The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  have 
pointed  out  how  intimate  are  the  Welsh 
peasantry,  even,  with  the  rich  legendary 
lore  of  their  land,  how  familiar  they  are 
still  with  the  deeds  of  the  various  bygone 
champions  of  the  Cvmrv.  And  it  is  pre- 
> 


HERO'S  II KA I) 


i  vax  ussraovic 


As  already  noted,  Mestrovic  in  no  way 
requires  the*  extraneous  recommendation 
of  belonging  to  a  race  in  which  the  world 
chances  to  be  specially  interested  at  present  : 
yet  the  knowledge  that  he  is  Serbian  forms 
something  of  an  aid,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  to  a  just  understanding  of  his 
art.  Serbia  was  compared  above  to  Wales, 
and  that  comparison  may  well  be  em- 
phasized now;  for  not  only  are  these  two 
countries  at  one  in  having  shown  an  out- 
standing fidelity  to  their  ancient  usages, 
but  both  cherish  with  pride  a  history  con- 
sisting in  a  long  and  strenuous  fight  for 


cisely  thus  also  with  the  Serbians,  the  very 
peasants  among  them  loving  to  talk  of  the 
great  martial  actions  of  their  forefathers  in 
the  middlc-agcs.  and  speaking  of  these 
actions  as  though  they  had  occurred  but 
yesterday.  Indeed,  the  present  national 
head-dress  of  the  race,  a  red  cap  with  a 
black  band,  is  a  survival  from  very  remote 
times,  having  been  first  worn  as  a  symbol 
of  mourning  for  the  battle  of  Kosovo  in 
1389,  when  the  mediaeval  Serb  empire 
MlCCUmbed  to  Turkish  onslaughts,  the  last 
Serbian  Tsar  dying  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 
Ami  as  to  that  Marko   Kraljevic  who. 
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■Iter  this  fray,  contrived  to  rally  his 
countrymen  against  thrir  oppressors;  even 
in  the  present  war  Serbian  soldiers  have 
declared  that  he  had  appeared  to  them, 
mounted  on  his  famous  grey  charger,  the 
apparition  charging  them  to  "remember 
hardihood  in  the  day  of  battle."  as  an  old 
Celtic  poet  sings.  Marko,  in  short,  is 
the  Owen  Glendower  of  Serbia,  countless 
ballads  and  tales  keeping  his  sac  red  memory 
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fresh;  and  nowhere  is  this  traditional  liter- 
ature better  known,  and  better  loved,  than 
in  that  Dalmatian  district  which  gave  birth 
to  Mestrovic.  patriotism  having  naturally 
been  kept  particularly  warm,  among  the 
Serbo-Croats,  by  the  mere  fact  that  the 
rule  over  them  is  alien.  They  feel,  and 
feel  strongly,  that  all  the  Southern  Sclavs 
should  be  banded  together;  they  maintain 
that  a  Serbian  Kmpire  should  once  more 
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be  an  actuality.  And  this  eager  desire 
for  racial  unity,  this  passionate  cherishing 
of  an  heroic  past,  are  what  have  ever  formed 
the  main  inspiration  of  the  young  Serbian 
sculptor's  art.  His  earliest  essays  in 
sculpture  might  be  described  as  illustra- 
tions to  those  patriotic  songs  which  he 
had  heard  sung  on  the  hills  round  his  home, 
and,  since  then,  he  has  continued  to  draw 
his  subject-matter  chiefly  from  his  country's 
story,  among  his  latest  works  being  a  model 
for  a  temple  commemorating  Kosovo, 
which  he,  and  many  of  his  compatriots, 
would  fain  see  erected  on  the  very  site 
of  the  battle. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  once  observed  that, 
would  England  maintain  in  the  future,  her 
lofty  tradition  in  art  she  must  needs 
imbibe  a  strain  of  Sclavonic  blood.  And, 
in  saying  this,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
meant  that  the  Sclavs  are  certain  to  be  the 
supreme  artistic  race  of  the  future,  but 
that  English  people,  having  lived  in 
comfortable  conditions  throughout  many 
generations,  have  slowly  grown  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  unemotional,  whereas  the 
Sclavs,  less  fortunate,  are  still  capable  of 
tense  fee'ings,  of  primitive  and  almost 
savage  passions.  Whether  this  suggested 
infusion  would  really  benefit  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  school  is  a  difficult  question,  one 
which  need  not  be  debated  here;  and 
Hearn's  words  are  cited,  rather,  because 
Mestrovic's  art  reflects  in  abundance  the 
elements  aforesaid,  while  in  other  respects 
too.  it  is  essentially  Sclavonic.  Living  in 
wild  and  frequently  desolate  country,  the 
Sclavs  have  made  an  art  among  whose 
predominant  notes  is  necessarily  pathos,  as 
witness  the  novels  of  Turgonieff,  the  music 
of  Tchaikowsky.  And  though  Mestrovic,  in 
forming  his  technique,  ha**  probablv  learned 
much  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Egypt,  the  actual  temper  of  his 
work,  instead  of  having  anything  in  com- 
mon with  theirs,  is  kin  to  that  in  the 
characteristic  things  by  his  racial  fellows. 
The  caryatids  in  Greek  and  Egyptian 
buildings  are  usually  of  a  curiously  calm 
nature  -impassive  figures,  having  the  sem- 
blance of  neither  asking  for,  nor  offering, 
any  sort  of  sympathy — but  those  of 
Metro  vie  'a  creation  are  intensely  human, 
the  mien  of  each  charged  with  a  deep  and 
appealing  air  of  sadness.    In  his  inde- 


pendent statues,  moreover,  now  he  will 
show  a  woman  mourning  for  her  husband 
who  has  been  killed  by  the  Turks,  now  a 
man  lamenting  his  wife  slaughtered  during 
his  absence  at  the  wars;  and,  nearly  invari- 
ably, there  is  a  poignancy  as  terrible  as 
ever  artist  compassed.  In  one  way.  how- 
ever, the  sadness  expressed  by  the  Serbian 
sculptor  is  dissimilar  from  that  which  lives  in 
the  pages  of  Turgenieff,  and  throbs  through 
much  of  Tchaikowsky's  music.  For  while 
the  Russian  peasant,  as  depicted  by  the 
novelist  and  suggested  by  the  composer, 
commonly  presents  the  guise  of  being 
resigned  to  suffering  as  his  inevitable  lot, 
Mestrovic's  figures  have  the  air  of  seething 
with  fury  and  the  desire  for  retribution. 
"Forward,  Serbia!  and  avenge  the  past!" 
they  appear  to  shout  savagely;  while 
search  as  one  will  throughout  these  dyna- 
mic productions,  scarcely  anywhere  can  one 
detect  a  passage  which  seems  to  have 
given  the  artist  difficulty,  everywhere  the 
stone  or  plaster  has  the  look  of  having 
obeyed  his  will  implicitly,  and,  in  no  in- 
stance, is  the  impression  received  that  the 
inspiring  emotion  has  suffered  any  cooling 
during  its  crystallization  in  a  work  of  art. 

Mestrovic's  art  reveals  but  little  of  that 
grace  naturally  looked  for  in  fine  sculpture; 
it  discloses  but  few  separate  lines  to  linger 
over  fondly,  on  account  of  their  rhythm, 
as  one  lingers  over  many  in  the  statuary 
of  Praxiteles  and  his  school,  men  who 
attained  so  signally  the  "unheard  melodies" 
which  Keats  declares  surpass  those  which 
arc  heard.  Only,  if  herein  lies  a  grave 
limitation  on  the  part  of  the  Serbian,  may 
he  not  well  be  ranked  far  beyond  many 
men  possessing  these  orthodox  merits? 
For  artists,  it  should  always  be  remembered, 
are  great  in  proportion  as  they  express 
real  depths  of  feeling,  notably  such  feelings 
as  are  of  a  subtle  and  mysterious  order; 
they  are  great  in  proportion  as  they  see 
into  life.  And  Mestrovic,  figuring  the 
famous  legends  of  his  country,  has  done 
far  more  than  that,  expressing  the  pas- 
sionate soul  of  that  country,  giving  form 
to  its  paramount  aspirations;  while  there 
clings  to  nearly  all  his  pieces,  that  savour 
of  the  mysterious  and  ineffable  which  ever, 
and  necessarily,  pertains  to  strong  emotions 
themselves.  His  creations  are  perhaps  less 
beautiful,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense 
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of  the  term,  than  those  of  numerous  recent  than  anything  else— which  makes  him 
and  contemporary  sculptors;  hut,  fully  as  worthy  to  he  hailed  as  a  towering  artist, 
virile  as  any  of  these — not  even  excepting  one  of  the  very  few  modern  workers  in 
Rodin — he  is  more  spiritual  than  they,  he  sculpture  who  may  he  mentioned,  reason- 
reflects  a  profoundcr  inwardness.  And  it  ably,  along  with  the  early  masters  thereof 
is  this  element  in  him — rather,  possibly,  whom  all  revere. 


Ml  SIC  IN  THE  STIDIO  KKANTIS  C.  JONES 
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ART  IN  RELATION  TO  WOMEN'S  WORK 

An  Exhibition  By  The  High  Schooi-s  Of  New  York  City 


FROM  Tuesday.  October  Hth.  until  the 
evening  of  the  Sunday  following,  the 
galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  New 
York  City,  were  filled  with  busy  groups  of 
young  craftswomeu.  These  were  high 
school  students,  illustrating  to  their  friends 
exactly  how  the  crafts  are  now  developed 
in  girls'  classes  throughout  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools.  The  exhibition  was 
termed  one  of  "Art  in  Relation  to  Women's 
Work." 

As  Dr.  Haney,  Director  of  Art  in  the 
New  York  City  High  Schools,  said:  "It 
was  an  exhibition  designed  to  show  in  how 
many  ways  and  how  practical  a  fashion  the 
art  teaching  of  the  high  schools  is  carried 
over  into  constructive  processes.  The 
older  teaching  taught  an  art  removed  in 
time  and  place  from  the  pupil's  interest. 
Our  present  instruction  serves  to  make  the 
pupils  see  that  a  knowledge  of  art  is  some- 


thing immediately  of  value  to  them  in  their 
daily  life  and  work.  This  exhibition  is  full 
of  designs  made  to  be  applied  to  dress  or  to 
the  homes  in  which  the  pupils  live.  Color 
was  showu  in  a  host  of  different  objects. 
It  has  been  learned,  not  as  a  theoretical 
subject,  but  as  one  with  lessons  of  value  to 
every  one  who  must  dress  herself  in  good 
taste,  properly  decorate  a  room  or  set  forth 
the  goods  in  a  shop  window." 

The  exhibition  represented  work  from 
eighteen  of  the  City  High  Schools — all  the 
schools  that  have  girls  as  pupils.  It  filled 
two  large  galleries  with  hundreds  of  pieces 
of  craft  work  and  other  hundreds  of  beauti- 
fully executed  designs.  The  craft  work  was 
assembled  in  one  gallery,  and  the  drawings 
in  the  other,  while  around  the  walls  of  both 
were  many  small  tables,  every  one  of  which 
was  equipped  to  allow  groups  of  three  or 
four  pupils  to  demonstrate  the  various 
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crafts  taught  in  the  high  schools.  These 
busy  workers  were  centres  of  most  activo 
interest  to  the  crowd  which  thronged  the 
exhibition  at  each  session.  Over  twenty 
crafts  were  shown,  including  modelling, 
pottery  making,  china  decoration,  em- 
broidery, lace  making,  stencilling,  block 
printing,  leather  tooling,  and  the  like. 
Other  groups  of  pupils  showed  in  practical 
fashion  how  they  had  been  taught  to  draw 
and  design.  Some  of  them  illustrated  the 
teaching  of  drawing  by  sketches  from  birds, 
loaned  to  the  schools  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  other  groups 
drew  from  the  draped  model,  while  still 
others  used  shells,  berries  and  quaint  seed 
pods  as  motifs  from  which  they  derived 
gaily  colored  patterns.  Through  the  gal- 
leries there  paraded  now  and  then  what  one 
of  the  visitors  called  the  "smock-frock 
brigade."  These  were  girls  from  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School  who  had 
smocked  some  gowns  in  attractive  patterns 
of  silk.  To  show  how  becoming  these  were, 
they  donned  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
walked  in  procession  through  the  galleries. 
To  add  to  the  gaiety  of  their  parade  they 
carried  bright  hued  parasols  of  silk,  which 
had  been  trimmed  in  applique  or  stencilled 
with  attractive  motifs  in  color. 

Not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  the 
exhibit  proved  to  be  the  work  in  "draping" 
on  the  living  model  by  students  of  this 
subtle  art.  This  was  done  with  silks  lent 
by  a  generous  manufacturer.  The  pupils 
took  turns  in  standing  as  models  for  one 
another,  while  their  companions  with  a  few 
deft  turns  of  material,  and  a  few  skillfully 
placed  pins,  created  dresses,  apparently 
out  of  nothing,  before  the  delighted  eyes 
of  the  spectators. 

To  the  hanging  of  the  exhibition,  great 
care  was  given.  The  work  on  the  walls 
was  all  arranged  in  panels.  These  were 
composed  of  a  warm-toned  cartridge  paper 
which  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  burlap 
on  the  wall.  On  the  paper  panels  the 
different  pieees  of  erafl  work  were  dis- 
played ami  each  panel  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  border  of  black.  In  some  cases 
this  border  was  relieved  by  an  additional 
strip  of  gilt  moulding.  Each  panel  was 
not  only  planned  with  consideration  for  the 
harmonious  relation  of  the  craft  work  which 
composed  it,  but  the  different  panels  were 


themselves  drawn  into  one  common  har- 
mony by  clever  arrangements  of  dark 
and  light  masses. 

Down  the  centre  of  each  room  extended 
large  cases  which  were  filled  with  the  more 
precious  craft  work,  silk  scarfs  and  sun- 
shades, dainty  hats  of  lingerie,  and  others 
painted  in  the  very  last  word  of  fashion. 
One  case  held  a  charming  group  of  dolls  in 
period  costumes.  This  was  contributed  bv 
the  Wadleigh  High  School.  Miss  Julia  C. 
Cremins,  the  teacher  under  whom  the  dolls 
had  been  developed,  said  of  them:  "We 
have  not  been  satisfied  to  teach  taste  in 
dress  by  talking  about  it  It  has  been  the 
purpose  to  make  this  study  of  color  and 
material  one  that  came  closely  home  to 
every  student.  We  have  designed  dresses 
for  ourselves — work  dresses  and  gowns  for 
state  occasions.  We  have  learned  to  drape 
by  using  material  on  these  little  dress  forms, 
and  we  have  learned  the  history  of  dress 
through  the  gowning  of  these  dolls.  Every 
one  of  the  dolls  has  been  dressed  by  a 
different  student."  So  attractive  was  this 
showing  that  some  of  the  professional  dress- 
makers who  saw  it  invited  the  students  to 
exhibit  at  their  own  bazaar. 

In  the  gallery  where  were  shown  the 
drawings,  the  teachers  assembled  a  variety 
of  work,  which  illustrated  all  types  of 
representation  and  design  done  in  the 
schools.  Among  these  were  some  clever 
signs  lettered  free  hand  by  girls  preparing 
to  go  into  business.  Other  more  elaborate 
posters  were  contributed  by  the  classes  of 
industrial  art  of  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  while  one  end  of  the  gallery 
was  occupied  with  a  large  panel  completely 
6lled  with  original  designs  for  interior 
decoration.  The  variety  and  excellence  of 
technique  of  this  and  the  related  panels 
markedly  appealed  to  all  who  examined  it. 
President  Churchill  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, voiced  the  opinion  of  these  observers 
in  saying:  "I  am  amazed  and  delighted  at 
this  work  done  by  our  women  art  teachers. 
My  one  regret  is  that  it  cannot  be  made 
a  travelling  exhibition  to  be  shown  through 
every  Borough  of  the  city  ami  to  the  people 
of  other  cities.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have 
not  a  gallery  in  each  Borough  where  such  an 
exhibition  could  be  hung  to  show  our  citi- 
zens what  civic  spirit  on  the  part  of  teachers 
has  done." 
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Said  Miss  Delu  P.  Mussey,  Chairman  of 
the  reception  committee  and  member  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Morris  High  School: 
"This  exhibition  represent*  the  cooperative 
work  of  all  the  women  teachers  of  the  high 
schools.  Over  eighty  instructors  have  as- 
sisted. The  craft -work  referred  to  takes 
a  variety  of  forms  in  the  above  schools. 
It  is  frequently  done  directly  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  applied  design  in  the  first 
high  school  year,  and  at  other  times  is 
developed  in  craft  classes  conducted  by  the 
art  teachers  after  school  hours.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  it  supplements  the 
required  work  of  the  art  course  and  repre- 
sents the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  art 
teachers  to  make  their  lessons  serve  their 
pupils  most  directly  as  a  training  in  taste 
and  skill." 

"The  exhibition  seeks  to  present  this 
craft-work  not  as  the  product  of  individual 
teacher  or  of  school,  but  as  the  joint  con- 
tribution of  the  associated  body  of  instructors. 
It  has  been  hung  with  a  view  to  its  effective 
presentation  without  regard  to  the  schools 
from  which  the  separate  exercises  have 
come,  and  is  offered  as  an  earnest  of  the 
desire  of  the  teachers  that  their  pupils 
grow  in  the  sense  of  appreciation  through 
the  creation  of  useful  forms  of  fine  design 
and  skillful  execution." 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  October  11th,  by  Marcus  M. 
Marks,  Borough  President  of  Manhattan. 
Nearly  one  thousand  people  were  present 
on  that  evening,  and  the  total  attendance 
at  the  exhibiton  approximated  six  thousand 
in  the  six  days  in  which  it  was  open.  On 
Thursday,  October  Hth,  a  contest  for  a 
suffrage  poster  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Laurent 
Oppenheim;  twenty-three  students  from 
different  high  schools  contested,  the  prize 
being  awarded  to  a  pupil  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
School.  Receptions  to  various  art  societies 
were  arranged  throughout  the  week,  and 
Saturday,  October  16th.  was  "Trade  Day." 
Representatives  of  over  five  hundred 
establishments  interested  in  the  industrial 
arts  then  attended  and  were  shown  how 
practical  is  the  teaching  in  high  schools 
through  a  contest  in  design  arranged  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Art  in  Trades  Club.  A 
series  of  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Whybrow.  President  of  the  Club,  for  the 


best  embroidery  designs  completed  before 
the  audience.  Twenty-five  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  competition — over  a  dozen 
schools  being  represented.  One  hour  and 
a  half  was  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
patterns  which  were  worked  out  directly  in 
bright  hued  tempara  paint  on  dark  paper. 

The  School  Art  League,  under  whose 
auspices  the  exhibition  was  held,  is  a  Society 
which  exists  to  further  art  teaching  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  New  York 
City.  The  late  John  W.  Alexander  was 
for  years  its  president,  while  Miss  Florence 
N.  Levy  is  Secretary.  It  supports  eight 
scholarships  for  talented  graduates  of  the 
city  high  schools.  Four  are  awarded  semi- 
annually and  give  the  recipients  one  year 
of  study  in  the  Industrial  Art  courses  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Art  or  the  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women.  Four  hun- 
dred bronze  medals  are  awarded  each  year 
to  the  best  workers  in  each  of  the  work- 
shops in  the  public  schools.  The  League 
maintains  a  number  of  art  lecture  courses 
for  high  school  and  for  elementary  school 
pupils.  It  also  maintains  a  Docent  or 
visiting  teacher  to  assist  in  school-museum 
cooperation,  and  it  awards  a  number  of 
medals  in  art  yearly  to  high  school  pupils. 


TRAVELING  EXHIBITIONS 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  has 
assembled  an  important  exhibition  of 
Portraits  by  the  leading  American  portrait 
painters,  to  send  out  on  a  circuit  of  the 
following  Art  Museums:  The  Worcester 
Art  Museum,  the  John  Herron  Art  In- 
stitute of  Indianapolis,  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts,  the  City  Art  Museum  of 
St.  Louis,  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  and 
the  Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  Providence.  This  exhibition 
opened  in  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  on 
the  7th  of  November  and  will  go  to  the 
John  Herron  Art  Institute  the  first  week  in 
December.  A  full  description  of  this 
exhibition  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue  of 
Akt  and  Pkogkess. 

In  addition  the  Federation  has  sent  out 
recently  seven  other  exhibitions  including 
oil  paintings,  water  colors,  original  illustra- 
tions, small  bronzes.  Japanese  and  Medici 
prints,  and  etchings. 
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WATER  COLORS  BY  WINSLOW  HOMER 


A LOAN  exhibition  of  water  colors  by 
Wirislow  Homer  was  held  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  from  October  15th  to 
November  7th.  inclusive.  This  exhibition 
comprised  seventy  exhibits. 

In  1899  twenty-seven  water  colors  by 
Winslow  Homer  were  exhibited  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  and  in  1908 
an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  by  Homer  was 
shown  in  this  saint*  Institution.  In  1911 
Memorial  Exhibitions  of  Winslow  Horner's 
work  were  held  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the  former  in- 
cluded twenty-eight  water  colors  and 
twenty-three  oil  paintings;  the  latter  fifty- 
two  water  colors  ami  seven  oil  paintings. 
Thus  the  Brooklyn  Museum's  exhibition 
exceeded  the  total  number  of  pictures  of 
even  the  two  great  Memorial  Exhibitions, 
and  afforded  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  study  Winslow  Homer's  work. 

The  majority  of  the  water  colors  shown 
in  this  exhibition  had  never  previously  been 
exhibited.  Among  those  who  loaned  ex- 
hibits were  Mr.  Charles  Homer,  brother 
of  the  artist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Pulsifer; 
Mr. C.  W.Gould;  Mr.  Sidney  Curtis;  Mr.  W. 
A.  Putnam  and   Mr.  W.  II.  Crittenden. 

ft* 


From  a  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  are 
taken  with  permission,  the  following  bio- 
graphical notes,  written  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Goodyear,  Curator  of  Fine  Arts,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum : 

"Winslow  Homer  was  born  in  188G,  in 
Boston,  of  good  New  England  stock,  and 
died  in  1910  at  Front's  Neck,  in  Maine 
(twelve  miles  from  Portland),  where  he  had 
lived,  in  strict  seclusion  and  wholly  devoted 
to  his  art,  for  many  years  (1884-1910). 

"He  was  educated  at  the  Washington 
Grammar  School  in  Cambridge.  His  first 
training  as  an  artist  was  in  a  lithographing 
shop  in  Boston  where  he  stayed  two  years. 
He  was  subsequently,  ami  for  a  number  of 
years,  chiefly  an  illustrator  in  black  and 
white,  mainly  for  Harper's  Weekly.  Seven- 
teen years,  in  all.  were  occupied  in  this  way. 
He  was  active  in  this  capacity  during  the 
Civil  War.  as  artist-correspondent  for 
Harper's  Weekly  with  the  Federal  armies 
in  Virginia.  At  a  later  date,  after  1870,  he 
continued  for  some  time  to  devote  himself 
largely  to  scenes  of  Virginia  life,  especially 
among  the  negroes. 

During  this  period  he  was  notable,  not 
so  much  for  remarkable  technique  as  for 
his  genuine  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
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his  work,  as  distinct  from  the  more  usual 
disposition  of  the  artist  to  produce  merely 
attractive  and  saleable  pictures.  This 
interest  in  subject  matter  was  his  strong 
point  through  life  and  led  him  to  the  real 
greatness  which  he  finally  achieved.  Tech- 
nique was  never  anything  to  him  but  a 
means  of  expression. 


burgh,  that  "he  painted  the  inspiring 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  ocean  with  a 
power  not  excelled  by  any  painter  in  the 
entire  history  of  art." 

The  interest  in  subject  matter,  as  dis- 
tinct from  technic) ue.  was  not  only  apparent 
in  Homer's  pictures.  It  is  also  notably 
apparent    in    his    personal    history.  He 
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"He  was  always,  however,  distinguished 
from  his  contemporaries,  who  generally 
painted  either  figures  or  landscapes  ex- 
clusively, by  an  equal  interest  and  an  equal 
capacity  in  both  kinds  of  subjects,  and  by 
an  equal  interest  in  the  union  of  both  in  one 
subject.  Again,  as  distinct  from  painters 
who  have  specialized  in  marines  or  in  land- 
scapes, Winslow  Homer  achieved  greatness 
in  both  fields,  and  it  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Beatty,  Director  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pitts- 


spent,  for  instance,  ten  months  in  Paris, 
iu  18(57,  but  did  no  work  of  importance 
while  there.  He  did  not  enter  any  Paris 
studio  and  if  he  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Old  Masters  the  fact  is  unknown,  as  far  as 
utterances  or  actions  on  his  part,  either 
then  or  later,  are  concerned.  When  his 
money  was  spent  he  came  home  and  went 
to  work  again.  No  painter  of  importance 
is  quoted  as  his  early  master.  Xo  School  of 
Design  boasts  of  having  taught  him.  He 
is  known  to  have  said  that  the  only  way  to 
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paint  good  pictures  was  never  to  look  at 
them. 

He  never  eriticicizetl,  ami  rarely  men- 
tioned, the  works  of  his  fellow  artists  and 
appears  to  have  been  absolutely  indifferent 
as  to  what  was  said  about  his  own  works. 
He  painted  to  please  himself  and  not  to 
please  others.  That  is  why  his  works  will 
endure. 

As  far  as  original  personality  and  private 
character  are  concerned,  Winslow  Homer 
was,  beyond  debate,  the  greatest  artist  so 
far  born  in  this  country.  This  remark  is 
made  of  him  as  a  man,  not  as  an  artist,  but 
the  quality  of  this  character  does  undoubt- 
edly appear  in  his  art.  It  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  this  assertion  to  hold  that 
Vcdder  or  La  Farge  are  greater  artists. 
However,  among  our  notable  great  men, 
Walt  Whitman  and  Thoreau  are  his  only 
rivals  in  independence,  but  Whitman  was 
far  from  being  as  indifferent  to  public  ap- 
preciation as  Winslow  Homer.  Whitman, 
for  instance,  wrote  and  published,  and  then 
answered  attacks  on  himself,  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  his  poems.  Winslow 
Homer  was  incapable  of  such  attention  to 
the  public. 

As  a  painter  distinctly  in  the  public  eye, 
Winslow  Homer  first  began  to  achieve 
general  fame  at  the  time  of  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago.  The  juxtaposition  there 
of  many  of  his  pictures,  which  have  since 
become  famous,  made  this  possible.  In 
1900  Homer  exhibited  four  paintings  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  that  year.  His  "Sum- 
mer Night"  was  then  purchased  for  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  and  he  was  otic  of 
the  seven  American  painters  who  were 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  When  his  "Gulf 
Stream"  was  purchased  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  190(1.  this  was  done  at 
the  instance  of  the  entire  jury  of  the 
National  Academy  Exhibition  of  that  year. 

The  only  ]K-r.sonal  memory  which  the 
writer  has  of  Winslow  Homer  is  that  of 
spending  an  evening  with  a  small  company 
of  artists  and  Bohemians  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  people — in  the  late  seventies,  when 
during  the  entire  evening  Homer  did  not 
open  his  lips.  This  incident  is  character- 
istic. For  taciturnity  he  was  the  rival  of 
General  Grant,  but  he  knew  how  to  un- 
bend, how  to  say  witty  and  pithy  things, 
and  how  to  be  kind  to  strangers  and  forlorn 


people.  In  personal  courtesy  he  was  an 
expert.  In  habits  of  life  and  in  natural 
temperament  he  was  an  aristocrat  of  fine 
fibre,  but  one  who  preferred  the  society  of 
nature's  gentlemen  among  the  poor  and 
lowly  to  any  other.  His  indifference  to 
society  was,  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  necessary  economy  of  time. 

So  great  was  Winslow  Homer's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  madding  crowd  that  he 
bluntly  declined  to  give  any  facilities  or 
furnish  any  memoranda  to  the  admiring 
friend,  afar  off,  who  has  ultimately  written 
the  story  of  his  life.  In  spite  of  that  this 
friend  has  written  an  excellent  biography, 
to  which  all  may  be  commended  who  wish 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  great  man  at 
close  range,  "The  Life  and  Works  of 
Winslow  Homer."  by  William  Howe 
Downes  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company). 
From  this  biography  one  fact  stands  out 
above  all  others,  that  among  many  great 
men  in  art  and  letters,  most  of  whom  liked 
to  feel  that  their  achievements  were 
recognized,  Winslow  Homer  was  the  most 
detached  from  this  last  pardonable  weak- 
ness of  a  noble  soul.  That  he  did  take 
pleasure  in  his  final  triumph  as  an  artist 
must  be  admitted.  He  said  so  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  true.  But  no  one  has  said 
that  Winslow  Homer  ever  painted  a  picture 
to  please  people,  or  with  a  view  to  increasing 
his  reputation  as  an  artist." 

The  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh 
held  their  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  from 
October  <3d  to  November  "iitl.  The  jury 
of  award  this  year  consisted  of  William  M. 
Chase  and  William  S.  Robinson  of  New- 
York  City.  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  of 
Provinectown,  Mass..  George  W.  Sotter. 
Arthur  W.  Sparks  and  Margaret  V.  C. 
Whitehead,  with  James  Boiiar  as  Chairman, 
all  from  Pittsburgh.  The  honors  went  to 
Elizabeth  B.  Robb.  Rulph  Holmes  and 
Elizabeth  F.  Rothwell  respectively. 

The  contest  for  the  prize  of  $*(I0  given 
by  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Rowland,  for  the 
picture  voted  the  best  by  the  public, 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the 
visitors  and.  together  with  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  no  International  Exhibition 
at  Pittsburgh  this  year,  tended  to  make  this 
the  most  successful  exhibition  yet  held. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SUBJECT 

In  writing  of  Winslow  Homer,  Professor 
Goodyear  says  that  this  great  painter's 
interest  in  subject  matter  was  his  strong 
point  through  life  and  led  him  to  the  real 
greatness  which  he  finally  achieved. 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting  asser- 
tion at  this  time  when  the  tendency  is  to 
minimize  the  significance  of  subject  in  a 
work  of  art.  And  it  is  very  true.  The 
greatest  painters,  like  the  greatest  writers 
of  all  time,  have  been  those  who  have  had 
something  to  say.  At  first  the  subject  was 
all  important;  now  in  these  later  days  it 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  quite  insignifi- 
cant. The  change  has  come  gradually — 
the  pendulum  has  swung  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  A  writer  once  said  that  vague 
writing  was  more  often  the  result  of  lazy 
thinking  than  of  deep  thought,  and  vague 
painting  may  likewise  as  a  rule  be  found 
indicative  of  indifferent  skill.  A  color 
harmony  may  be  very  beautiful  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  without  theme  it  will  not  prove 
permanently  satisfying.  The  finest  musical 
compositions  are. if  wemistakenot. built  upon 


themes.  Words  and  coinbuiations  of  words 
may  he  very  fascinating,  but  the  great 
works  of  literature  have  been  something 
more  than  these. 

Winslow  Homer  was  a  great  artist, 
an  accomplished  technician,  if  by  this  we 
understand  one  who  commands  his  medium, 
but  he  gave  his  time  to  painting  what  he 
saw  that  seemed  to  him  of  interest  and  we 
may  believe  that  he  found  enjoyment  in 
transcribing  these  things  with  the  utmost 
realism.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  art 
rings  true  and  makes  universal  appeal. 
It  was  the  fundamentals  with  which  he 
concerned  himself,  not  that  which  was 
superficial.  Through  his  art  he  found  tlie 
power  of  expression.  The  people  he  painted 
were  real  people  and  he  painted  them  be- 
casue  they  interested  him.  not  because  he 
wanted  to  make  a  picture.  They  were  not 
models  posed.  To  be  sure  his  was  a  strong 
personality  and  it  was  this  which  dis- 
tinguished his  work  from  that  of  his  fellow 
painters,  but  his  attitude  toward  art  was 
essentially  sane  and  independent,  and  his 
utterance  was  as  frank  and  free  from 
affectation  as  all  art  expression  should  be. 
When  he  had  nothing  to  say  he  was  silent. 
His  paintings  therefore  have  not  only 
beauty  as  works  of  art  but  substance  as. 
well-  -they  reflect  life,  interpret  emotion', 
are  epics  of  nature — primitive  in  their 
simplicity,  mature  in  their  strength.  - 

Is  not  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
the  avowed  aim  of  the  so-called  modernists? 
But  how  different  are  the  means  employed! 
The  one  takes  a  direct  road,  the  other 
wanders  around  in  a  circle.  Winslow 
Homer  was  not  ruled  by  tradition,  he  was  as 
much  a  law  unto  himself  as  is  a  savage,  so 
far  as  his  art  went,  but  he  made  no  con- 
scious effort  to  express  himself  and  he  only 
gave  expression  to  that  which  seemed  to 
him  subjectively  worth  while.  He  found 
beauty  in  the  commonplace,  but  he  did  not 
try  to  manufacture  it  according  to  his  own 
formula.  The  interesting  and  important 
thing,  however,  is  that  what  he  did  was  so 
well  done  that  all  recognized  his  greatness. 
This  gives  validity  to  both  his  viewpoint 
and  method.  As  we  examine  his  work, 
however,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  large  part  of  his  secret  of  success  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  something  to  say  and  that 
he  said  it  so  that  all  might  understand. 
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Life  is  big  and  fine  and  beautiful,  and 
there  are  themes  without  number  which 
would  lend  themselves  to  artistic  transcrip- 
tion; why  then  should  we  content  ourselves 
with  mere  make-believe  and  aceept  the 
shadow  for  the  substance?  Having  ac- 
quired facility  of  speech  have  we  not  as  a 
nation  something  worth  while  to  say  and, 
like  Winslow  Homer,  shall  we  not  say  it 
vividly?  Why  trifle  with  trivialities? 
Why  waste  our  admiration  on  meaningless 
art? 

NOTES 

The  position  of  honor  in 

EXHIBITION  AT  ^  Eighteent|)  Annua,  Ex. 

THE         hibition  of  Water  Colors, 

PHILADELPHIA  ^     g,^  ^ 

ART  CLUB       whUe    held  fmm  ()<.toWer 

44th  to  November  41st,  at  the  Art  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  was  granted  to  ten  very 
effective  drawings  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 
of  the  buildings  and  environment  of  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition.  They  in- 
dicated enough  of  the  details  of  the  archi- 
tecture to  make  them  interesting  without 
losing  the  feeling  for  the  picturesque  in 
tower,  court  and  colonnade.  Miss  Felicie 
Waldo  Howell,  a  comparatively  new  star 
in  the  galaxy  of  American  women  practicing 
art,  showed  two  capital  pictures  in  opaque 
color,  "A  Tenement  Street — Philadelphia" 
and  "A-Marketing- -Martha's  Vineyard," 
both  giving  evidence  of  close  observation 
of  Nature,  fine  feeling  for  color  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  medium.  Equally  effective 
was  a  work  of  pure  aquarelle  entitled  "The 
Top  of  the  Road,"  by  Miss  Alice  Schille, 
well  known  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  leading 
picture  shows.  Miss  May  Audubon  Post 
showed  some  charming  studies  of  Dutch 
folk  of  the  Island  of  Marken  in  their  quaint 
costumes.  Miss  Harriet  Sartain  showed 
admirable  atmospheric  qualitv  in  a  view  of 
"The  OKI  Coal  Wharf— Gloucester";  Mr. 
W.  C.  Watts  had  very  beautiful  color 
schemes  in  two  little  pictures  of  "Dal- 
matia"  and  "Bosnia";  Mr.  J.  Wesley 
Little  achieved  fine  tonality  of  autumnal 
landscape  in  his  contributions  entitled 
"Coast  Cedars,"  "Monterey  Oaks"  and 
"Wind-Swept  Shore";  Mr.  Carl  J.  Nordell 
in  his"  Fishing  Fleet — Concarneau  "  showed 
himself  a  colorist  of  no  mean  ability;  Mr. 
Frank  Reed  Whiteside's  "Early  Morning 


on  the  Bay"  also  rang  quite  true  in  noting 
of  color;  Mr.  C.  V.  Gruppe's  landscape 
"The  Rain  Cloud"  was  excellent  in  the 
rendering  of  pictorial  values.  He  was  also 
represented  by  a  figure  subject  entitled 
"An  Interesting  Book",  in  which  there  was 
some  distinguished  artistry.  Mr.  John  F. 
Carlson  was  represented  by  a  good  example 
of  his  work,  a  landscape  entitled  "A  Sunny 
Brook";  Mr.  Sergeant  Kendall  had  a  very 
interesting  pastel  "Study  for  a  Portrait." 
highly  expressive  of  the  simplicity  of  char- 
acter of  the  child  model,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Wagner  had  a  number  of  capital*  pastels, 
among  the  best  perhaps  being  a  river  scene 
entitled  "Floating  Ice."  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Rittenberg  displayed  fine  sentiment  in  his 
picture  entitled  "At  the  Piano";  Mr. 
lycopold  Seyffert  used  dry  point  etching  in 
drawing  the  nude  and  showed  two  studies 
in  that  line;  Mr.  Leon  Kroll  had  some 
studies  of  the  nude  in  pastel.  g  q 

The  Print  Department  of 

AN  EXHIBITION  ,hc      Brook,yn  MUSCUm, 
OF  PRINTS       whjch  signa|jze(1  ibje|f  last 

spring  by  a  remarkable  display  of  Whistler 
lithographs,  opened  on  October  31  a  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Black-and- White,  which  will 
continue  until  November  30th.  Three  well- 
known  collectors,  Paul  B.  Haviland,  George 
W.  Davidson  and  Hamilton  Easter  Field 
were  the  contributors.  The  exhibition 
comprehends  113  exhibits,  which  are 
definitely  confined  to  the  works  of  Alphonse 
I^egros.  Jean  Francois  Millet  and  Henri 
Fantin-Latour.  The  total  number  of  ex- 
hibits for  Ix*gros  is  eighty-one,  mainly 
etchings,  but  also  including  some  litho- 
graphs and  drawings;  the  total  number  of 
exhibits  for  Fantin-Latour,  all  lithographs, 
is  eleven. 

Of  these  totals,  Mr.  Field  contributed 
fifty-four  subjects  by  I-egros,  and  the  eleven 
lithographs  by  Fantin-I<atour;  Mr.  David- 
son contributed  twenty  etchings  and  one 
wood-cut  by  Millet,  and  one  etching  by 
Legros;  Mr.  Haviland  contributed  twenty- 
two  etchings,  three  lithographs  and  one 
drawing  by  Legros. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  ninety-three 
etchings  by  Legros  at  Knoedler's,  which 
closed  on  the  10th  of  October,  although 
drawn  from  wholly  different  sources,  may 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  interest  which 
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attaches  to  this  artist,  whose  work  is  well 
known  to  collectors — but  not  so  widely 
known  to  the  general  public— as  one  of  the 
greatest  etchers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ranking  as  the  equal  of  Seymour  Haden  and 
Meryon  in  technical  qualities,  and  un- 
doubtedly ranking  as  their  superior  in  the 
pathetic  and  intensely  human  interest  of 
his  subjects. 

The  interest  of  Millet's  etchings  is  natur- 
ally great  to  all  those  who  care  for  his 
paintings,  and  this  interest  is  accented  by 
the  fact  that  all  his  etchings  are  either  re- 
productions of  his  famous  paintings,  or 
devoted  to  wholly  similar  subjects.  The 
present  exhibition  includes  nineteen  out  of 
twenty-one  extant  etchings  by  Millet. 

The  name  of  Henri  Fantin-Latour  (1837- 
1904)  is  another  collector's  and  artist's 
favorite.  Known  most  widely  as  a  painter 
of  wonderful  pictures  of  flowers  and  re- 
markable portraits,  he  is,  however,  also 
celebrated  as  the  father  of  the  most  recent 
revival  of  lithography  in  France.  His 
beautiful  and  poetic  lithographs  are  largely 
devoted  to  musical  subjects  inspired  by 
Wagner  and  other  great  composers.  His 
methods  are  so  original,  and  were  considered 
so  revolutionary  when  his  first  lithographs 
appeared  that  the  printers  refused  to  ex- 
ecute them.  The  present  exhibition  is  a 
magnificent  showing  of  his  lithographic 
work,  and  a  revelation  of  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  which  this  art  is  capable. 


LECTURES, 

1915-16 

METROPOLITAN 
Ml'SEl.'M 
OF  AHT 


At  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum during  the  coming 
season  various  courses  of 
lectures  of  great  interest 
and  educational  value  will 
be  given.  In  the  October 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum, 
these  are  announced  as  follows: 

For  members  of  the  Museum,  six  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the  Italian  painters  and 
decorators  by  Miss  Kdith  R.  Abbot, 
Museum  instructor,  on  Fridays  at  11  a.  in., 
beginning  January  7th. 

For  children  of  members,  four  illustrated 
lectures  by  Museum  instructors,  on  Satur- 
day mornings.  January  8th,  22d.  February 
5th  and  19th,  at  11  a.  in. 

For  teachers  and  others,  on  request,  six 
illustrated  lectures  by  Miss  Edith  R.  Abbot 
as  follows:   October  13th.  Donalello  and 


Contemporary  Sculpture;  October  20th, 
Angelico,  The  Survival  of  Mediaevalism; 
October  27th,  Botticelli;  November  3d, 
Leonardo,  The  Culmination  of  Florentine 
Science;  November  10th,  Michelangelo  and 
the  Sistine  Ceiling;  November  17th,  Michel- 
angelo, Sculptor  and  Poet. 

For  teachers  and  others,  on  request,  five 
illustrated  lectures  by  Miss  Edith  R.  Abbot 
on  The  Painting  of  the  Northern  Schools, 
on  Tuesdays  at  4.15  p.  m.,  beginning 
March  14th. 

For  students  in  art  schools  of  New  York 
City,  five  lectures  by  the  following  painters, 
Cecilia  Beaux,  William  M.  Chase,  Robert 
Henri,  Bryson  Burroughs,  and  Philip  Hale. 
These  lectures  are  to  be  given  in  the  Mu- 
seum Galleries  on  Saturdays  in  January  and 
February  at  8  p.  m.  Tickets  will  be  re- 
quired and  may  be  secured  for  single 
lectures  upon  application  at  the  office  of  the 
art  school. 

For  salespeople,  buyers  and  designers, 
four  illustrated  lectures  on  Saturdays  in 
February  at  8  p.  m. 

For  the  blind,  two  lectures  illustrated 
with  objects  from  the  collection  which  may 
be  handled,  on  Saturdays,  April  15th  and 
29th.  at  8  p.  m. 

For  the  deaf,  two  illustrated  lectures  by 
Miss  Jane  B.  Walker  on  Thursdays, 
Decemlier  2d  and  February  3d,  at  4  p.  m. 

For  students  of  history  in  the  city  high 
schools  lectures  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
L.  Vaugluin,  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter,  Stella 
Rubinstein,  Christian  Gauss,  and  Frank  J. 
Mather,  Jr.,  on  Wednesdays  at  4  p.  m., 
beginning  December  1st. 

Especial  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
lectures  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf.  The 
former  have  been  given  with  great  success 
in  the  past,  the  latter  are  an  innovation. 
Miss  Jane  B.  Walker,  who  will  give  the 
lectures  for  the  deaf,  is  a  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
and  the  talks  are  intended  only  for  those 
who  are  able  to  read  the  lips  of  the  lecturer. 
The  first  of  these  lectures  will  be  on  Decem- 
ber 2d  on  Rembrandt,  the  second  on 
February  3d,  on  Sorolla.  These  two 
masters  have  been  chosen  as  resprcscntative 
of  the  great  art  of  the  past  and  the  great  art 
of  our  own  time.  The  hope  is  to  open  to 
those  whose  factdties  of  enjoyment  are 
limited  by  imperfect  hearing  the  broad 
and  delightful  avenues  of  pleasure  afforded 
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by  the  field  of  art.  To  hoik*  should  works 
of  art  be  more  significant  and  precious  than 
to  these  persons,  and  in  making  this  effort 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  vision  for  all 
classes  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  fol- 
lowing the  broad  policy  which  characterizes 
its  present  administration. 

The  Rhode  Island  School 
AST  AND       ()f  Dosigu  has  m,(led  juril|g 

MANUFACTURE  tj|e    past    summeP    R  „ew 

textile  building  which  will  furnish  additional 
room  and  equipment  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work  of  the  textile  department.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  fund  for  the  equipment  of 
this  building  were  largely  made  by  manu- 
facturers in  Rhode  Island. 

According  to  a  report  recently  submitted 
the  total  registration  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  in  October  was  900,  the 


■1MB  II.  BKECKENKlIHiE 

largest  number  ever  registered  at  this  time 
of  year.  Of  this  number  408  are  day  and 
.W.'5  evening  students,  while  174  have 
entered  in  the  Saturday  classes.  This  year 
the  state  is  giving  free  tuition  to  37.5 
students,  113  of  whom  are  day  scholars, 
and  Hii  evening.  The  city  of  Providence 
furnishes  thirty-five  evening  and  fifty-nine 
Saturday  scholarships,  making  a  total  of 
404  tuitions  furnished  by  the  city  ami  state 
combined. 

A  new  scholarship  has  been  given  by  the 
Southern  New  England  Textile  Club  for  a 
student  in  the  textile  department.  Other 
scholarships  are  given  by  other  clubs, 
manufacturers  and  individuals  in  the  state. 

This  school  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in 
bringing  art  and  manufacture  into  closer 
relationship  ami  by  teaching  those  who 
will  later  determine  the  artistic  character 
of  our  industrial  output. 
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The  Minneapolis  Institute 

MINNEAPOLIS    of    Artjj    ^    recent|v  av. 
INSTITUTE       tiuimj  f|.onl  t,H,  Duiiw<mmJv 

ol  arts  Fund  an  important  water 
color  by  Winslow  Hi  iiner.  It  is  en  titled 
"The  Conch  Divers"'  ami  was  painted  in 
the  winter  of  1885  and  188(>  when  the  artist 
visited  the  Bahama  Islands.  This  water 
color  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Russell  Sturgis.  It  shows  a  group  of 
negroes  on  the  deck  of  a  sloop  watching 
the  reappearance  of  a  diver  who  has  just 
come  up  along  side  witli  some  shells  in  his 
hands.  The  Islam!  of  New  Providence 
with  its  palms  is  seen  in  the  distance  at  the 
right.  It  is  an  admirable  example  of  this 
distinguished  painter's  exceptional  work  in 
this  medium. 

The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  has 
also  purchased  from  the  same  fund  an  at- 
tractive painting  by  Robert  Henri.  It 
represents  a  light-haired  smiling  boy  wearing 
a  red  smock  and  a  big  straw  hat  with  the 
brim  turned  back  so  that  the  full  sunlight 
illuminates  the  mischievous  little  face. 
The  title  of  the  portrait  is  "Fi."  It  was 
painted  in  Ireland  a  few  years  ago  on  a 
painting  trip  similar  to  those  the  artist  has 
made  in  recent  years  to  Spain  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of 

THE  DETROIT  ^  ^  acquired  ,atdy 
ART  MUSEUM    two     paintinj?s     amJ  tw() 

works  in  sculpture.  The  paintings  are  a 
figure  of  a  little  girl  by  William  Sergeant 
Kendall  entitled  "Crosslights"  presented 
by  Mr.  David  Gray  one  of  the  Museum 
Trustees,  and  illustrated  in  this  number  of 
Art  and  Progress;  and  a  painting  by 
Charles  W.  Hawthorne  entitled  "Refining 
Oil,"  which,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Collections,  was  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Mr.  Elliott  T.  Slocum. 

The  works  in  sculpture  are  a  bronze  relief 
"Amor  Caritas."  by  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudcns  and  "Centaur  and  Dryad."  by 
Paul  Manship,  both  of  which  were  pur- 
chased by  popular  subscription.  The 
beautiful  bronze  by  Suint-Gaudens  has 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  main 
sculpture  court  in  the  Museum  ami  is  re- 
produced in  this  number  of  Art  and  Prog- 
ress.   In  referring  to  this  purchase  in  the 


Bulletin  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art, 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  this  idea 
of  the  great  American  sculptor  went  through 
a  series  of  changes  before  it  reached  its 
present  formal,  but  fascinating  -  design. 
"One  of  the  ideal  figures  of  the  Morgan 
tomb  at  Hartford,  an  angel  with  arms  low- 
ered, emlnxlies  the  original  idea.  This  was 
developed  in  188G  into  the  Angel  with  the 
Tablet  designed  for  the  tomb  of  Anna 
Maria  Smith  of  Newport.  John  Singer 
Sargent,  the  painter,  greatly  admired  this 
figure  and  expressed  the  desire  to  make  a 
painting  of  it,  whereupon  Saint-Gaudeus, 
who  felt  this  a  high  compliment  to  his  angel, 
remodeled  the  figure,  making  few  changes  in 
the  composition  but  conventionalizing  the 
drapery  and  making  more  formal  the  wings 
of  the  angel.  So  successful  was  the  larger 
composition  that  the  sculptor  reduced  the 
figure  to  the  size  of  the  relief  now  in  the 
Museum's  possession." 

The  French  Government  purchased  the 
"Angel  with  the  Tablet"  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg, where  it  has  been  given  conspicuous 
place. 

That  color,  like  music,  can 
a  lecture    be  accuratelv  recorded  was 

ON  COLOR       made  p,ain  by  rrof    A  j, 

Munsell  at  the  National  Arts  Club.  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  October  27th. 
Mr.  Munsell's  address  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  before  its  members  and  in- 
vited guests.  The  audience  was  a  large  one 
and  the  address  was  so  well  received  that 
the  meeting  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  not- 
able affairs  held  by  the  Institute.  Pro- 
fessor Munsell  opened  his  talk  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  seven  centuries 
ago  Pope  Gregory  said  in  effect  that  music 
should  be  memorized  for  the  reason  that 
a  record  of  sounds  could  not  be  preserved 
in  any  other  way.  Since  then,  as  we  all 
know,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  record 
sounds  and  perpetuate  them  by  the  written 
and  printed  methods  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
Until  a  short  time  ago  Pope  Gregory's 
opinion  as  to  music  had  been  applied  by  all 
of  us  to  color,  but  that  the  attitude  was 
wrong  Professor  Munsell  then  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  with  his  various  charts  and 
devices.  He  pointed  out  in  the  beginning 
that  color  coidd  do  three  things:  (1)  De- 
ceive the  eye,  (i)  fascinate  and  hold  the 
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eye.  and  (3)  arrest  the  eye.  In  the  third 
rating  he  placed  the  bright  colors  used  on 
modern  poster  art. 

The  speaker  began  by  holding  up  as  a 
fallacy  the  old  notion  that  red,  yellow  and 
blue  comprised  the  primary  colors,  and  by 
means  of  a  revolving  wheel  showed  that 
red.  yellow  and  blue  did  not  merge  into  a 
neutral  gray,  as  they  should  if  they  were 
real  primaries.  He  then  demonstrated  that 
neutral  gray  could  be  produced  by  the  true 
primaries:  Yellow,  red,  purple,  blue  and 
green.  While  it  is  economical  to  use  the 
three-color  primary  theory  for  printing, 
color  effects  more  true  and  pleasing  would 
result  with  five  printings  of  the  real 
primaries. 

Color  complements  should  balance  in 
strength,  as  on  a  Persian  rug.  Unbalanced 
color  is  startling,  as  on  some  of  the  modern 
poster  work.  It  is  not.  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  perfect  balance  at  all  times,  but  the 
user  of  color  should  start  from  the  balance 
point  and  determine  what  degree  of  un- 
balance the  color  will  bear.  It  was  noted 
that  colors  on  a  white  background  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  brilliancy  that  is  present 
when  colors  are  on  a  black  background. 

Professor  Munsell  interested  his  audience 
in  the  practical  application  of  his  method  of 
color  notation  by  telling  how  he  had  made 
a  record  of  the  colors  in  a  European  sunset 
and  how  an  American  artist  using  the 
Munsell  method  had  sent  instructions 
across  the  continent  to  his  printer  as  to  the 
colors  to  be  used  in  printing  a  poster.  The 
speaker  was  frequently  applauded  and 
heartily  so  at  the  close  of  his  address. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Graphic  Arts,  there  was  held  at 
the  National  Arts  Club,  November  3d  to 
10th,  an  exhibition  of  contemporaneous 
wood  engravings  which  included  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  Timothy  Cole,  William 
Baxter  Closson,  Arthur  W.  Dow,  Stephen 
G.  Putnam,  Rudolph  Ruzka,  William  G. 
Watt.  Henry  Wolf  and  others.  The 
exhibit  was  opened  by  a  dinner  of  the 
Institute,  on  the  evening  of  Novemlier  3d. 


awake  organization.  In  July  the  Club 
visited  by  special  invitation  "Laurelton 
Hall,"  the  home  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.  In  August  they  visited  the  home 
and  studio  of  William  de  Leftwich  Dodge, 
the  well-known  mural  painter.  In  Septem- 
ber a  pilgrimage  was  made  to  the  Cheney 
Silk  Mills  at  South  Manchester,  Conn. 
And  on  Saturday  afternoon,  September 
25th,  the  members  enjoyed  a  lecture 
promenade  on  "Tapestries"  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  given  by  George 
Leland  Hunter. 

The  program  for  the  winter  includes 
similar  visits  to  private  houses,  exhibitions 
and  galleries  with  talks  on  various  subjects 
by  specialists  on  the  several  subjects.  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Kent,  Secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  will  be  one  of  these 
lecturers.  He  is  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Art  of  Display  as  Related  to  Mu- 
seums." Sir  Charles  Allom  is  to  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "American  Arts 
Neglected  by  Americans."  which  promises 
to  be  most  engaging. 


RUG  MAKING 


The  Art  in  Trades  Club  of 
New   York,   which   is  a 
chapter  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  is  certainly  a  wide- 


THE  ART  IN 
TRADES  CLUB 


The  following  brief  account 
of  rug  making  in  India  was 

IX  INDI\  •  • 

given  in  a  recent  issue  of 

TODAY  The  VphohtereTi  one  ,)f  |he 

best  of  our  current  trade  journals.  "The 
India  carpet  industry  is  today  in  the  safe 
hands  of  a  few  firms  who  practically  control 
it.  During  the  year  1013-14  India  sold  to 
Great  Britain  carpets  and  rugs  to  the  value 
of  $582,233;  to  the  United  States,  the  im- 
ports reached  the  value  of  $06,000.  Possi- 
bly many  of  the  carpets  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  eventually  rcshipped 
to  America  because  t«>day  we  arc  beginning 
to  again  appreciate  the  importance  of  India, 
especially  in  the  carpets  that  are  made  at 
Kashmir,  where  the  yarns  are  obtained  from 
the  goats  and  are  smooth  and  lustrous  as 
silk.  This  fine  quality  of  wool  is  known  as 
pashn.  In  some  l<»calities  of  India  the 
knots  run  twenty  to  the  inch. 

The  center  of  the  industry,  which  spe- 
cializes on  American  trade  is  Amritsar. 
The  industry  here  owed  its  origin  to  the 
initiative  of  the  jails  of  the  Punjab,  which 
first  brought  Indian  carpets  to  the  notice 
of  the  outside  world  at  the  London  Inter- 
national Exposition  in  1831.  Carpet  mak- 
ing as  a  jail  industry  is  largely  practiced  in 
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many  parts  of  India.  The  leading  manu- 
facturers of  Amritsar  where  six  factories  are 
at  work  and  about  two  hundred  looms 
employed,  restrict  their  output  to  the  higher 
grades. 

The  manufacturer  pays  the  master 
weaver  for  different  qualities  of  carpets 
at  so  much  per  1,100  stitches,  and  the  latter 
in  turn  engages  his  weavers,  mostly  youths 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  at  a 
daily  or  monthly  wage.  A  master  weaver 
earns  $3.30  to  $10  per  month  and  a  weaver 
$1.30  to  $5.  All  workmen  are  Moham- 
medans, the  largest  proportion,  especially 
in  the  higher  grades  being  Kashmiris. 
Apprentices  are,  however,  freely  taken  from 
other  Mohammedan  castes. 

Woolen  yarn  at  Amritsar  is  locally  spun 
and  dyed  with  vegetable  colors.  The 
finest  wool  used  comes  from  Bikauer,  in 
Rajputana,  or  from  Kerman,  in  Persia,  by 
the  Nushki  trade  route  through  Balu- 
chistan." 

One  of  the  results  of  war 
the  lace     js  jju,  cripp|j„g  0f  indus- 

tries  according  to  a  corre- 
abroad      spoIuil.llt  0f   The  Uphol- 

sterer.  Little  lace  is  now  being  made  in 
Europe.  During  the  year  June,  1914,  to 
June,  1915.  there  were  $4,000,000  worth  of 
laces  imported  by  the  United  States  from 
France,  but  this  is  thought  to  have  been 
accumulated  stock. 

The  skilled  workmen  and  designers  are, 
we  are  told,  practically  all  doing  military 
duty  and  many  women  who  are  capable  of 
doing  this  work  are  employed  by  the 
government  as  conductors  or  clerks,  or  are 
working  in  the  fields.  It  is  also  said  that 
in  their  present  occupation  they  are  secur- 
ing greater  remuneration  than  they  did 
fomerly  making  lace. 

In  France  the  linens  used  for  thread  arc 
being  used  to  dress  the  wounds  of  soldiers, 
and  the  price  of  this  thread  has  increased 
almost  fourfold.  It  is  said  that  the  im- 
porter going  abroad  now  must  take  his  own 
designs  for  work  to  be  ordered,  as  there  are 
no  designers  at  hand. 

Tin*  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 

A  VAN  DYCK      js   U)   ||(,   ,.,irj4.|lw|    |,y  t|,<. 

KJR  TOLEDO  acfnljsit  jon  „f  a„  i m |,< ,r ta 1 1 1 
painting  by  the  great  Flemish  master. 
Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyek. 


This  masterpiece  is  a  gift  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  Mr.  Charles  Leon 
Cardon,  the  noted  artist  and  connoisseur 
of  Brussels.  Belgium,  in  recognition  of  the 
generous  sympathy  and  bountiful  relief 
which  has  poured  from  the  coffers  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Cardon *s 
friendship  for  the  Hon.  Brand  Whitlock, 
United  States  Minister  to  Belgium,  is 
evidenced  in  his  wish  that  this  gift  to  the 
nation  is  to  find  its  permanent  home  in  the 
beautiful  Museum  of  Art  which  graces 
Mr.  Whitloek's  home  city,  and  of  which 
during  his  residence  here  he  was  a  trustee. 

The  painting  entitled  "Saint  Martin 
Partageant  Son  Manteau"  was  the  first 
study  for  the  larger  work  of  the  same  com- 
position which  now  hangs  in  the  church  of 
Saventhem.  It  shows  Saint  Martin  as  a 
young  cavalier  dividing  his  cloak  with  two 
beggars  by  the  wayside. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER 

A  PLEA  FOR  BETTER  HANDLING  OF 

PICTURES  IN  TRANSIENT 

EXHIBITIONS 

To  the  Secretary  of  the 

American  Federation  ok  Arts: 

Can  you  not  instruct  the  various  institutions 
who  receive  pictures  .sent  out  on  traveling  ex- 
hibitions to  insist  in  care  in  the  installing  of  the 
glass  and  in  its  shipment?  I  am  told  that  many 
galleries  do  not  trouble  to  put  the  glass  on  the 
pictures.  I  personally  feel  that  glass  should  be 
sent  on  the  pictures  pasted  with  paper  and  that 
every tjody  should  be  instructed  to  leave  the  pic- 
tures the  way  the  artists  send  them  out. 

I  have  lieen  having  all  kinds  of  bad  treatment 
not  only  from  the  smaller  institutions  but  from 
the  larger  as  well.  Glass  is  returned  nailed  in 
with  the  strips  missing  (a  good  way  to  insure  break- 
age) or  missing  altogether.  Frames  are  returned 
with  screw-eye  holes  through  the  gold  leaf,  with 
white  lags  pasted  on  canvas  or  frame,  with  marks 
all  over  the  back  of  the  canvas  which  in  the  case 
of  a  thin  surface  may  damage  the  picture. 

I  know  that  pictures  are  often  shown  with 
plenty  of  dust  on  them,  and  that  often  pictures 
may  be  damaged  by  dusting,  us  many  artists 
send  out  very  fresh  pictures  for  exhibitions  with 
paint  sometimes  wet. 

I  believe  that  you  could  do  a  very  valuable  work 
by  starting  a  campaign  through  the  medium  of 
Art  and  Progress,  both  editorially  and  through 
special  printed  instructions  to  galleries,  looking 
to  the  proper  handling  of  pictures.  I  believe  you 
have  already  started  something  in  this  way,  anil  I 
am  writing  this  letter  to  give  what  added  encour- 
agement I  may  to  this  work. 

Yours  truly, 

George  Bellows. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  held 
in  New  York  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
October  11th,  at  the  call  of  the  President. 
At  this  meeting  the  annual  election  of 
officers,  which  had  been  postponed  from 
last  May.  took  place,  resulting  in  the  re- 
election of  the  President,  First  Vice- 
President.  Secretary  ami  Treasurer.  Tin- 
following  Vice-Presidents  were  elected: 
Mr.  Robert  Bacon.  Mr.  \V.  K.  Bixby,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Blashfield,  Mr.  E.  J.  Carpenter.  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Huntington. 
Mr.  Hcnncn  Jennings.  Mr.  John  F.  Lewis. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Libbey.  Mr.  Howard  Mansfield. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheubcr,  and  Mr.  R.  Clips- 
ton  Sturgis.  Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Hamerschlag  were  elected  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  determined  at  this  meeting  that 
the  next  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts  should  be  held  on 


Wednesday!  Thursday  and  Friday.  May 
10th.  11th  and  Wth,  1910. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  an  exhibition  compris- 
ing 1(H)  examples  of  the  work  of  members 
of  the  Senefelder  Club  of  London  will  be 
circulated  after  the  first  of  January.  This 
exhibition  is  being  assembled  through  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Penned.  The 
lithographs  will  be  mounted,  but  not 
framed.  The  collection  promises  to  be  of 
great  interest.  Applications  for  this  ex- 
hibition should  be  addressed  as  early  as 
possible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  1741  New  York  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Arts 
held  its  Thin!  Annual  Conference  at  the 
Hackley  Gallery  of  Art.  Muskegon,  on 
October  •itith  and  *7th.  Mrs.  James  H. 
Campbell,  the  President,  presided.  At  the 
afternoon  session,  on  October  ^7th, 
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Mr.  Charles  Moore,  gave  an  illustrated 
address  on  "Some  Problems  in  Municipal 
Art";  Mr.  George  T.  Hamilton,  Director 
of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design,  spoke  on 
"Art  in  the  Life  of  a  People,"  and  Mr. 
Harry  M.  Kurtzworth  opened  a  discussion 
on  "The  Relationship  Between  the  Artist 
and  the  Art  Association."  At  the  evening 
session  Mr.  Herbert  Richard  Cross,  Pro- 
fessor of  Art  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  an  illustrated  address  on  "Gilbert 
Stuart." 

An  interesting  and  important  exhibition 
of  textiles  lent  by  art  museums  and  private 
owners  was  held  in  Paterson.  N.  J.,  in 
October  at  the  time  the  National  Silk 
Convention  met  in  that  city.  This  ex- 
hibition was  planned  and  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  that  city  and  gave  interesting  evidence 
of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  improve  the  quality  of  manufactures  and 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  to  this  end  of  the 
best  that  had  been  produced.  The  ex- 
hibition included  textiles  from  the  primi- 
tive period  through  mediaeval  times,  the 
Renaissance  and  later  centuries  in  the 
Orient,  Greece  and  European  countries. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
will  hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  1st.  id  and  3d.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  new  Auditorium 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  which  is  but 
a  block  removed  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Institute,  the  Octagon. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  has  during 
the  past  suminer  converted  a  rather  ill 
adapted  gallery  known  as  the  Hemicycle 
Hall  into  a  very  charming  auditorium,  in 
apjiearance  quite  like  a  little  Greek  theatre, 
and  an  admirable  exhibition  gallery,  by 
cutting  the  space  horizontally  in  half, 
putting  ojH'iiings  in  the  wall,  admitting  light 
and  air.  and  altering  the  architectural 
details.  As  already  stated  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Auditorium,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  the  National  Association  of 
Portrait  Painters  will  open  their  annual 
exhibition  in  the  upper  new  gallery. 

The  Washington  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts 
has  arranged  three  interesting  programmes 


of  lectures  for  its  members  and  the  public 
during  the  coming  season.  The  members' 
courses  are  on  the  Fine  Arts,  the  public 
course  is  on  House  Furnishing  and  Deco- 
ration, the  latter  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Frank 
Alvah  Parsons.  The  programme  of  the  mem- 
bers lectures  is  as  follows:  "The  Province 
of  the  Arts  and  Handicrafts,"  by  C.  R. 
Ashbee.  F.R.I. B.A.;  "Versailles  and  Its 
Treasures."  by  Carroll  Beckwith.  M.A.; 
"Poetry,"  by  Alfred  Noyes.  of  England; 
"The  Art  of  the  Drama."  by  Gwendolyn 
Logan  (Mrs.  Hubbard);  "An  Artist's 
Adventures  on  the  Trail  of  His  Authors," 
by  Josph  Penned;  and  "Hedges  and  Other 
Features  of  Landscape  Art,'*  by  Mrs. 
William  A.  Hutchesou. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  Albert  Besnard's 
allegorical  group  symbolizing  Peace  which 
the  French  Government  will  contribute  to 
Andrew  Carnegie's  Peace  Palace  at  The 
Hague,  as  its  share  of  the  decoration  of 
the  now  sadly  incongruous  edifice,  to  the 
United  States  for  exhibition  in  the  various 
cities  with  the  object  of  enlisting  sympathy 
for  the  families  of  painters  and  sculptors 
of  France  made  destitute  by  the  war.  The 
painting  will  be  exhibited  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Francklyn  Paris,  a  trustee  of  the 
Museum  of  French  Art.  The  painter  has 
given  his  permission,  and  it  only  requires 
now  the  permission  of  the  French  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Art  Association  of  Newport  conducts 
a  winter  art  school  with  Miss  Helena 
Sturtevant  as  chief  instructor.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  had  an  extremely  successful 
season,  holding,  during  the  suminer  months, 
not  only  an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings,  but 
one  of  water  colors  and  several  one-man 
shows;  among  the  latter  was  an  exhibition 
of  water  colors  by  Col.  Anthony  Dyer  and 
works  by  the  sculptor.  Prince  Troubetskoi. 

The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  is.  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  to 
adopt  moving  pictures  as  an  educational 
feature.  Films  illustrating  art,  craftsman- 
ship, industries,  travel,  etc..  are  shown  in 
the  hemicycle  of  the  Museum  on  Satur- 
days. Sundays  and  holidays  when  there  is 
no  admission  fee.  These  exhibitions  are 
largely  attended,  especially   by  children, 
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who  later  at  will  wander  through  the 
Museum  Galleries. 

George  Iceland  Hunter,  author  of  "Tapes- 
tries, their  Origin.  History  and  Renais- 
sance" organized  a  tapestry  loan  exhibition 
which  was  held  for  two  weeks  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Memorial  Hall, 
Fairmouut  Park.  Philadelphia,  beginning 
October  iWth.  It  was  similar  to  the  ex- 
hibitions organized  by  him  last  year  at  the 
Brooklyn  and  Buffalo  museums,  and  at 
the  Avery  Library  of  Columbia  University, 
and  like  them  was  accompanied  by  lecture 
promenades  which  are  such  an  attractive 
feature  of  Mr.  Hunter's  classes  on  tapestries, 
rugs  and  furniture  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 

During  the  month  of  October  a  special 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  George  Bellows 
was  held  in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 
This  comprised  twenty-five  paintings, 
figures  and  subject  pictures. 

The  Wilmington  Society  of  The  Fine 
Arts  opened  its  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  paintings  in  the  Century  Club  of  Wil- 
mington on  November  1st. 

The  St.  Hilda  Society  held  its  Second 
Annual  Exhibition  of  church  embroideries 
in  tlie  offices  of  Bertram  Grosvenor  Good- 
hue. New  York,  on  November  3d.  4th,  .»th 
and  6th. 

The  National  Society  of  Craftsmen  will 
open  their  Annual  Exhibition  in  the  Gal- 
leries of  the  National  Arts  Club  on  Deecm- 
ber  8th.  Place  in  this  exhibition  will  be 
given  over  to  the  display  of  craftwork  by 
pupils  in  the  City  High  Schools.  Another 
feature  will  be  a  room  completely  furnished, 
a  library  or  dining  room.  A  specially  fine 
show  is  promised  by  the  ceramic  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  Galleries  of  the  National  Arts 
Club  occupied  by  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen  a  special  exhibition  was  held  in 
October  of  work  from  the  Elverhoj  Colony 
of  Artists  and  Craftsmen,  of  Milton-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.  This  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  jewelry  and  silverware,  designed 
by   members  of   the  colony,   and  much 


interest  was  shown,  the  exhibition  being 
well  attended  throughout.  To  the  work 
of  the  Elverhoj  Colony,  the  International 
Jury  of  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
awared  the  highest  honor  obtainable,  the 
Gold  Medal. 

In  the  special  number  of  Akt  and 
Progress  devoted  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  was  illustrated  the  exhibit  made 
by  the  Art  School  of  the  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College.  It  has  since  been 
learned  that  to  this  exhibit  was  given  the 
Grand  Prize  over  all  other  art  schools 
exhibiting. 

The  Guild  of  Boston  Artists  has  sent  out 
a  traveling  exhibition  of  works  by  its  mem- 
bers. This  exhibition  was  shown  in  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum  in  October,  the 
Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Rochester,  in 
November,  and  is  to  go  to  Albany  in 
December.  Toledo  in  January.  Detroit  in 
February.  Chicago  in  March  anil  Mil- 
waukee in  April.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  group  of  paintings  executed  ex- 
clusively by  Boston  artists  has  been  sent 
out. 

The  Newark  Museum  Association  en- 
couraged by  the  extraordinary  success  of 
its  exhibition  of  New  Jersey  clay  products 
held  last  March,  is  purposing  this  year  to 
hold  a  similar  exhibition  of  the  textile 
industries  of  New  Jersey.  This  will  com- 
prise exhibits  by  representative  firms  and 
in  addition  will  attempt  to  show  these  in- 
dustries in  their  relation  to  history,  art  and 
commerce.  This  should  be  of  great  local 
and  also  of  general  interest.  At  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  workers  in  New  Jersey  are 
occupied  with  weaving,  its  allied  arts,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  tin- 
industry. 

Miss  Isabel  Taylor,  who  has  for  four  years 
been  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Raymond  Wyer 
Director  of  the  Hackley  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts.  Muskegon,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Dean  in  the  Detroit  School  of  Design  of 
which  Mr.  George  T.  Hamilton  is  tin- 
Director.  Miss  Taylor  has  been  very 
successful  in  her  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  Hackley  Gallery.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Anne  Mathieson. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

EARLY  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMEN. 
BY  W  ALTER  A.  DYER.  The  Century 
Company,  New  York,  Publishers.    Price  $£.40  net . 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  most  important 
personalities  in  the  early  development  of 
the  industrial  arts  in  America,  written  by 
one  who  knows  his  subject  well.  Mr.  Dyer 
realizes,  however,  that  our  "interest  in 
men."  as  he  puts  it,  "is  more  than  in 
metals"  and  he  approaches  the  subject  of 
the  crafts  through  the  personality  of  the 
craftsmen. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
what  distinguished  artists  we  have  had 
in  this  branch  of  the  modest  arts.  Duncan 
Phyfe,  for  example,  maker  of  exquisite 
furniture,  who  adapted  and  improved  the 
Sheraton  style;  Samuel  Mclntire.  master 
carpenter,  who  learned  architecture  out 
of  books  and  built  in  Salem  so  many  de- 
lightfully proportioned  houses  with  in- 
teriors beautiful  in  detail;  the  romantic 
Baron  Stiegel,  inventor  of  stoves,  iron- 
master, and  creator  of  beautiful  glassware, 
who  lived  like  a  feudal  lord  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, fell  into  a  debtor's  prison,  and  ended 
his  life  as  a  bookkeeper. 

These— with  Paul  Revere,  silversmith, 
engraver,  and  bell-founder  are  a  few  of 
the  personalities  of  whom  Mr.  Dyer  tells. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the 
Windsor  chair,  a  distinctly  American 
product,  clocks  made  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  and  early  American  work 
in  pewter,  copper,  brass,  cabinet-making, 
carving  and  pottery,  particular  attention  as 
regards  the  last  being  given  to  Bennington 
and  Rockingham  wares. 

The  vogue  for  Americana  is  increasing, 
art  museums  as  well  as  private  individuals 
are  collecting  examples  of  the  works  of  our 
foremost  early  craftsmen.  This  book  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  are 
making  collections,  but  it  will  be  found 
to  be  good  reading  by  all  who  care  for  art 
and  take  pride  in  its  development  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  Dyer  who  has  won  distinction  as  an 
author,  apple-grower,  and  authority  on 
Colonial  antiques  and  dogs,  ventures  the 
opinion  that  patriotism,  when  it  leads  to 
war  ceases  to  be  a  virtue:  but  when  it  leads 


men  and  women  to  the  revival  and  preserva- 
tion of  worthy  traditions,  and  to  the  study 
of  history,  of  folk  literature  and  music  and 
the  industrial  arts,  becomes  a  positive, 
constructive  force  for  good  in  the  onward 
march  of  civilization. 

At  this  time  the  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  arts  in  America  is 
unusually  keen  and  such  a  book  as  this 
must  be  welcomed  as  peculiarly  timely. 

PROJECTIVE  ORNAMENT.  BY 

BRAGDON.  The  Mansa  Press.  Rochester.  N.  Y  , 
Publishers.    Price  I?  1.50. 

Mr.  Bragdon,  an  architect  of  considerable 
experience  and  distinction,  realizing  "the 
esthetic  poverty  into  which  the  modern 
world  seems  to  have  fallen."  looked  about 
for  "some  .source,  some  secret  spring  of 
fresh  beauty  undiscovered,  to  satisfy  our 
thirsty  souls."  Such  results  as  have  up  to 
the  present  rewarded  his  search  are  set 
forth  in  this  little  volume. 

Mr.  Bragdon  claims  that  we  have  no 
language  today  such  as  had  those  of  the  ages 
past  by  which  we  can  find  expression  in 
space  through  architectural  forms  and 
ornament.  A  chief  source  of  inspiration  in 
the  past  was  nature,  but  from  nature  he 
declares  we  have  become  so  widely  separated 
today  that  as  such  a  source  it  is  practically 
closed.  The  source  to  which  he  would  have 
us  turn  is  geometry,  which  he  claims  to  be 
"an  inexhanstive  well  of  formal  beauty 
from  which  to  fill  our  bucket."  How  this 
may  be  done  he  demonstrates  both  through 
text  and  illustration  in  this  little  volume. 
With  what  success,  other  open-minded 
explorers  in  this  same  engaging  field  may 
judge  for  themselves. 

JOSEPH  PENNELLS  PICTCRES  IN 
THE  LAND  OF  TEMPLES.  J  B  Lippin- 
cott.  Philadelphia,  Publishers.    Price  #1.<5  net. 

This  book,  which  is  similar  in  style  and 
appearance  to  the  volume  issued  more  than 
a  year  ago  giving  pictures  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  same  distinguished  artist,  is 
a  souvenir  of  Mr.  Pennell's  recent  sojourn 
in  Greece.  It  contains  forty  reproductions 
of  lithographs  made  in  the  laud  of  temples, 
each  one  of  which  is  accompanied  by  brief 
descriptive  text.  Besides  which  there  is  an 
interestingly  written  introduction,  giving 
impressions  by  the  artist. 
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A  FREE  COURSE 

111  AXvOlcCCOlXol 

Conducted  by  the 


Free  Courses  in  Sculpture  and 
Painting  in  their  Application 
to  Architecture 

Under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Soctxtt 
or  Bbaux-Astb  Architect*  :  National 
i  Soctjbtt        Mural  Padttess 


ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN 
SCULPTURE 
ORNAMENTAL  MODELING 
MURAL  PAINTING 

rpHESB  Bourses  era  modeled  on  the  principles  of 
1  tMBhln*  of  the  Boole  doe  Boaux-Arta  of  Park, 

Id  the  artiaue  tradaa 
I  to  Arehitacture.  Any  course  may  be  entered 
at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  oouresa  in  Archi- 
tecture and  Painting  may  be  dona  ouuide  of  New 
York  City.  For  the  eouraaa  ia  Sculpture  and  Ona- 
anantai  Modeling,  the  Society  maintain.  1U  Soul p- 
Studlo  in  iu  Building.  In  Now  York  City. 
For  circular*  of  Information  concerning  any  of 
'  to  Mr.  Charlea  Morrison, 
of  Beaux- Arta 


the  above  oonreaa.  > p ply  to 
5^2tieU!So^Wth8 


F.  W.  DEVOE  ft  COMPANY'S 

ArtW  Sub?  (Enlora 

e 

Are  scientifically  true  colors,  prepared 
from  carefully  selected  pigment*  — 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
purest  oil,  and  have  that  firm 
sistency  and  fineness  of 
required  by  artists. 


for  Oil  and  Water 


REFLEX  b  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist,  as  it  permits  the  painting  of  one  color 
over  another  without  waiting  for  the  first 
to  dry;  a  picture  can  be  finished  in  one 


CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

if.  W.  w>  t  toe  antj  €.  (E.  Ibrpnolftf  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO      KANSAS  CITY 
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The  Portrait  of  Mrs.  C.  Shillard  Smith  by  Hugh  II. 
Breckenridge  which  is  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to 
this  number  of  the  American  Magazine  of  Art  is 
included  in  a  collection  of  portraits  recently  as- 
sembled by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  which  is 
making  during  the  present  season  a  circuit  of  the  leading 
Art  Museums.  This  collection  was  first  shown  in  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum  in  November.  It  is  now  in  the 
John  Hcrron  Art  Institute  in  Indiana,  from  whence  it 
will  go  to  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
St.  l«ouis  Art  Museum,  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  and 
'  the  Art  Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
<  in  Providence.  Hugh  H.  lirecken ridge  was  born  in 
Lccsburg,  Virginia,  in  1870.  He  is  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Bouguereau. 
Ferrier  and  Doucet  in  Paris.  Since  1894  he  has  been 
an  instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Art  Jury  of  Philadelphia;  of 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Water  Color  Clubs;  of 
the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia;  and  of  the  Fellowship  of 

ithe  Pennsylvania  Academy.  At  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco  he  received  a  gold  medal  of 
award.  His  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  and  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, as  well  as  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  State 
House  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  various  private  homes. 
But  he  is  not  simply  a  painter  of  portraits;  as  a  painter 
of  landscapes  he  is  no  less  distinguished.  Further- 
more he:  does  not  restrict  himself  to  a  single  medium, 
but  works  in  oils,  water  colors  and  pastels  with  equal 
facility.  His  paintings  are  specially  rich  in  color  and  at 
the  same  time  tuneful.  In  all  the  leading  current  ex- 
hibitions he  is.  as  a  rule,  represented.  In  spirit  he  is 
a  modernist,  but  he  is  one  who  holds  fast  to  traditions. 


MRS  C.  BBILLARD  SMITH  HI  (ill  II.  HRK<  KENRIDfiE 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION 
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CHINESE  PORCELAINS 

BY  LUCY  E.  SMITH 


JUST  why  Chinese  porcelains  arecoveted. 
collected,  and  cherished  is  a  puzzling 
question  to  many  an  honest  Occidental 
mind.  In  answer  may  be  mentioned 
antiquity,  rarity,  and  strangeness  of  sub- 
ject and  suggestion  as  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion; something  too  of  reason  for  admira- 
tion may  be  accredited  to  the  evidence 
of  skillful  manipulation  of  a  stubborn, 
uncertain  material — a  mixture  of  the  once 
rare  white  clay,  called  kaolin  and  de- 
composed stone  that  under  the  test  of 
firing  took  strange,  unlooked-for  forms 
and  played  odd  tricks  with  the  colors 
applied,  so  that  a  result  that  satisfied  that 


important  official,  the  governor  of  the 
ancient  kilns  of  Ching-te-chen,  was  hard 
to  get  and  highly  prized  when  actually 
attained.  But  nevertheless  none  of  these 
reasons  really  covers  the  case  or  gives 
adequate  indication  of  the  inherent,  last- 
ing charm  that  is  compact  of  richness 
of  color,  simplicity  of  form  and  directness 
of  artistic  purpose,  for  these  are  the  quali- 
ties preeminent  in  fine  examples  of  the 
porcelain  for  which  the  Chinese  are  famous. 

It  is  true  there  are  often  strange  forms 
and  symbols  wrought  upon  the  surface 
of  the  porcelain  and  these,  surveyed  by 
the  uninitiated  Western  eye,  may  tend  to 
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distract  tin*  mind  from  points  of  beauty 
that  are  universal,  to  the  qiiaintncss  aud 
queerness  of  Chinese  costumes  and  cus- 
toms as  thus  suggested.  When  therefore,  a 
collection  docs  not  place  undue  emphasis 
upon  strange  and  unaccustomed  aspects  of 
life,  and  is  small,  choice,  aud  in  a  manner 
simple,  it  offers  the  most  natural  field  for 
the  beginning  of  a  successful  and  genuine 
appreciation  of  Oriental  porcelains.  This 
is  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  reason  why  the 
porcelains  of  the  Altman  Collection,  re- 
cently given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
are  especially  valuable  for  early  study  and 
enjoyment.  There  is  nothing  occult  or 
perplexingly  Oriental  in  the  many  beautiful 
monochrome  porcelains  here  shown;  these 
pieces  make  their  appeal  quite  simply  by 
virtue  of  beauty  of  color  and  charm  of 
highly  glazed  surface,  combined  with  quiet 
dignity  of  form.  For  instance,  there  are 
the  gorgeous  sang  dc  I/urn/  vases  and  bowls 


in  which  this  collection  is  so  unusually 
rich.  Whole  cases  of  wonderfully  choice 
pieces  stand  ready,  by  virtue  of  their  size 
and  the  deep  rich  glow  of  their  ox-blood 
glaze,  to  command  admiration  even  from 
the  unobservant  and  indifferent.  Among 
these  master-pieces  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  unexpected  caprices  of  firing 
have  produced  the  examples  called  flambts 
where  the  glaze  is  mottled  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  with  the  deep  red  still  domi- 
nating the  whole.  Or  one  can  turn  to 
the  case  of  beautiful,  highly-prized  peach- 
bloom — vases,  boxes  and  quaint  Chinese 
ink  wells — all  of  small  size  as  if  to  suit 
the  delicate  tints,  and  varying  in  color 
from  subtle,  grayish  pink  to  clear,  rosy 
hues  that  arc  every  one  a  feast  to  the  eye. 
Other  cases  again  are  full  of  the  rare,  clear 
apple-greens  and  many  of  these  arc  softened 
and  enriched  by  the  net-work  of  crackle 
that  enhances  the  beauty  and  suggests  a 
new  manifestation  of  skill.  There  are,  too, 
some  exquisite  examples  of  imperial  yellow, 
and  the  powder-blues  add  yet  another 
note  of  wonderful  color.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  with  all  the  richness  and 
variety  that  these  colors  offer,  they  give 
no  sense  of  riot  or  feeling  of  unrest — 
thanks  to  the  beautiful  restraint  of  the 
simple  forms  to  which  the  color  is  invari- 
ably applied. 

A  variation  from  the  monochromes 
that  Ls  likewise  full  of  charm  and  easy  to 
understand  is  found  in  the  forty  magnifi- 
cent vases  with  the  so-called  hawthorn 
decorations.  It  really  is  not  in  the  least 
important  that  we  should  know  that  this 
is  only  the  English  name  for  what  the 
Chinese  call  the  plum  blossom  and  that 
they  make  it  their  symbol  for  winter, 
just  as  they  choose  the  peony  for  their 
emblem  of  spring,  the  lotus  for  summer, 
and  the  chrysanthemum  for  autumn. 
These  facts,  it  is  true,  have  a  kind  of 
interest  of  their  own,  but  are  in  no  way 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  vases. 
The  vital  fact  in  considering  them  is  to 
remember  that  they  arc  pieces  of  decora- 
tive art,  so  that  the  work  should  (and 
does)  present  a  decoration  applied  with 
feeling  for  design  and  understanding  of 
the  form  which  it  adorns;  while  the  back- 
ground, whether  black,  green,  or  blue, 
should  bring  out  and  sustain  the  design 
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and  he  in  itself  beautiful.  No  one  who 
loves  color  or  appreciates  design  or  is 
at  all  sensitive  to  the  charm  of  smooth, 
highly-glazed  and  l>eautiful  surfaces  can 
look  long  at  these  examples  of  a  perfected 
art  without  growing  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  the  instances  that  have  been  cited 
there  is  quite  enough  of  superlative  charrn 
that  is  easily  felt,  to  create  the  desire  to 


The  Morgan  loan  collection  of  p  >rce- 
lains,  recently  withdrawn  from  the  Museum 
has  for  years  been  a  rich  field  for  the 
browsing  lover  of  the  varied  display  of 
this  Oriental  art.  The  clear,  clean  loveli- 
ness of  the  blue  and  white  ware  so  well 
exhibited  in  that  assemblage  has  a  charm 
all  its  own  that  increases  with  familiarity 
wherever  found.  The  Avery  Collection, 
which  is  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
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penetrate  further  into  the  history  and 
mystery  of  this  really  fascinating  crafts- 
manship. With  the  interest  and  attention 
thus  roused  it  becomes  a  pleasure  to 
learn  something  of  the  time  when  the 
porcelains  were  made,  something  of  the 
characteristic  reds  of  the  different  periods, 
of  the  use  of  three  colors,  of  the  gradual 
increase  with  growing  skill  to  five  colors, 
and  of  the  subtle  enamel  colors  of  famille 
eerie,  famille  roue,  and  famiile  noire,  which 
furnish  endless  material  for  study  and 
admiration. 


Museum,  while  by  no  means  of  the  princely 
proportions  of  the  Morgan  Collection, 
furnishes  interesting  examples  for  blue 
and  white  study.  Beauty  of  line  com- 
bines with  purity  of  color  to  make  it  at- 
tractive either  in  the  heavy,  rather  crude 
but  bold  execution  of  the  time  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  or  the  more  delicate  draw- 
ing of  the  later  great  periods  when  this 
sort  of  art  was  produced.  In  it  are  found 
the  Long  Elizas — quaint  little  maidens, 
drawn  for  the  Dutch  market  and  showing 
the  influence  of  a  European  pattern,  but 
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still  keeping  u  Chinese  as|>cct  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prim,  elongated,  hlue  figures 
upon  their  white  huekgrounil. 

Besides  these  indications  of  the  approach 
of  Western  influences,  there  were  other 
examples  in  the  Morguu  Collection  that 
portrayed  whole  European  landscapes  ami 
dashing  i>eruked  figures  of  the  style  and 
time  of  Louis  XI V.  copied  most  faithfully 
by  the  patient,  painstaking  brush  of  the 
intelligent  Chinese  artisan.  Such  work 
is  interesting  because  it  shows  the  two 
civilizations  touching  each  other,  albeit 
without  fidl  understanding,  for  all  such 
examples  lack  the  charm  of  purely  native 
pieces  where  the   workman   is  familiarly 
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at  home  with  his  subject.  The  same 
lack  of  complete  com  prehension  of  alien 
types  appears  the  other  way  round  in 
the  early  efforts  in  French,  English  and 
German  china.  There  clever  attempts 
were  made  to  copy  the  strange  figures, 
tin-  pagodas  and  landscujH's  from  Chinese 
importations  that  were  so  long  the  despair- 
ing envy  of  European  workers.  In  the 
Morgan  Collection  still  shown  at  the 
Museum  there  are  some  fascinating  ex- 
amples of  efforts  to  catch  the  Chinese 
inspiration  in  the  early  soft  paste  porce- 
lains of  the  French  potters.  But  whether 
of  the  East  or  of  the  West,  the  accent  of 
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their  own  land  l>etrays  these  workmen. 
In  either  Cue  the  distinctive  element  of 
native  style  is  some  way  missing.  No 
French,  German  or  English  kiln  ever 
produced  adaptations  from  Chinese  de- 
signs that  equalled  the  originals,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  Chinese  always  put 
into  their  copies  of  European  designs 
something  that  made  them  still  Chinese. 
All  this,  however,  increases  the  attractive- 
ness of  any  great  collection  and  sends  one 
from  case  to  case  in  search  of  the  complex 
hlendings  of  opposing  types. 

But  this  is  only  a  by-path,  for  porce- 
lain offers  countless  other  interesting 
features  purely  Chinese.  There  are  the 
famous  ruby-backed  plates  with  band 
after  band  of  minute,  geometrical  designs 
applied  to  the  most  delicate  of  egg-shell 
porcelain.  Color,  pattern  and  fragility 
combine  to  make  these  worth  a  king's 
ransom  today,  though  baek  in  eighteenth 
century  Holland,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  ordinary  daily  service. 
In  strong  contrast  to  such  dainty  bits 
are  the  massive  pieces  of  greenish  gray 
celadon  that  are  really  pottery  since  the 
paste  foundation  is  red,  not  white  as  in 
the  true  porcelain.  This  ware  came  often- 
est  from  Korea  and  was  once  thought  to 
possess  the  magical  property  of  {'hanging 
color  when  any  poisonous  food  was  placed 
upon  it;  it  was  accordingly  highly  valued 
for  practical  purposes  by  unpopular  Eastern 
potentates. 

For  grotesques,  such  as  would  doubtless 
have  kindled  the  admiration  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  the  chimeras  or  fu-lious  blazing 
with  variegated  color  and  grinning  with 
diabolic  fierceness,  are  too  curious  and 
fantastic  to  be  overlooked.  They  look 
boldly  Competent  to  fulfill  their  original 
mission  of  defending  the  altars  and  temples 
of  Buddha,  but  since  that  office  is  now 
denied  them  they  are  entirely  successful 
in  a  purely  decorative  r6le.  The  porcelain 
gods  and  goddesses  are  full  of  character 
and  not  difficult  of  acquaintance,  at  least 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  that  appear 
most  frequently — the  serene  Kwan  Yin, 
the  Chinese  goddess  of  mercy,  or  the 
shrewd.  long-headed — literally — god  of 
longevity,  or  the  stiff,  pompous,  seated 
figure  of  the  god  of  rank. 

All   these  examples   and   many  more 
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besides  have  the  fascination  of  an  art 
that  is  no  more,  of  a  country  that  even 
in  these  days  of  rapid  transit  and  easy 
communication  is  still  strange  and  far 
distant.  They  charm  and  hold  their 
interest  not  because  they  are  akin  to  the 
life  of  the  present  day,  but  because  their 
beauty  leads  the  mind  far  afield.  May- 
hap it  is  for  some  such  reason  as  this  that 
the  tired,  successful  business  man  takes 
pleasure  in  collecting  such  rarities.  At 
any  rate  business  man.  dilettante,  or 
general  public  may  unquestionably  find 
that  Oriental  porcelains  repay  many  fold 
a  little  serious  study. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  FRENCH  ART' 

BY  LEON  BONNAT 

The  following  note  precedes  an  article  by  Monsieur  Leon  Ronnat,  president  this  year  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
in  a  recent  number  of  La  Renaifanee,  an  important  political,  literary  and  artistic  Paris  Review,  under  the  general 
title  Vert  un«  Franc*  nauitllr,  with  the  sub-heading  La  France  d'apret  La  Guerre.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  article*  to 
which,  in  previous  issues,  the  following  eminent  Frenchmen,  among  others,  have  contributed:  Pierre  Raudin, 
Ferdinand  Ruiason,  Alfred  Capua,  editor-in-chief  of  Lt  Figaro:  Maurice  Donnav,  Joseph  Reinach,  Pastor  Charles 
Warner,  Monsignor  Raudrillart.  Antonin  Mercit,  president  of  the  i-Socicte  des  Artistes  Francais,  and  Alfred  Roll, 
president  of  the  Societe  Xationale  des  Reaux-Arts.  Monsieur  Ronnat  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  older  American 
artists  as  the  "  Patron  "  of  his  own  atelier,  before  he  became  a  chef  d'alelier  at  the  Reaux-Arts,  a  period  covering  the 
years  from  about  18C5  to  1882,  during  which  he  had  numerous  pupils  from  the  United  States  who  have  always  neld 
him  in  high  esteem  and  affectionate  remembrance.  Now  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years,  still  vigorous 
and  indefatigable,  carrying  the  highest  official  honors  ever  conferred  on  a  French  artist,  ho  has  again  come  into  close 
relations  with  us  as  the  president  of  the  Fraternity  des  Artistes,  the  great  organisation  formed  in  Paris  by  the 
members  of  the  art  societies  there  for  the  relief  of  the  families  and  dependents  of  artist-soldiers  at  the  front.  His 
tributes  of  recognition  on  behalf  of  our  French  confreres  and  the  people  of  France  for  the  work  we  have  done  in 
America  in  relieving  distress,  are  marked  by  deep  feeling  and  many  warm-hearted  expressions  of  the  moat  appre- 
ciative gratitude.  In  one  of  the  letters  I  received  from  rum  during  the  past  summer  he  writes:  "  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  French  Government  has  favorably  acted  upon  our  suggestion  to  pay  homage  to  our  American  confreres  by 
appointing  a  certain  number  of  them  Honorary  Attaches  and  members  of  the  Committee  of  Patronage  of  tho  French 
Commission  to  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  Nothing  can  bind  closely  enough  the  bonds  that  an  education 
and  an  ideal  common  to  us  both  have  created  between  us  for  the  greater  welfare  of  humanity."  In  another  letter: 
"The  torment  and  the  crisis  will  pass;  peace  will  be  born  again  and  the  sorrows  will  be  forgotten.  Only  the  fine 
actions  will  remain,  and  nothing  can  ever  efface  those  that  vour  fraternal  hand  has  engraved  on  the  depths  of  our 
hearts.  Re  proud  of  it  and  again  accept  our  warmest  thanks."  M.  Ronnat's  prominent  part,  sharing  the  honors 
of  the  occasion  with  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  in  the  great  demonstration  last  spring,  of  the  artistic  and  literary 
world  of  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne  at  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  the  finest  tributes  were  paid 
to  the  United  States,  is  recorded  in  full  in  the  same  i*sue  of  La  Renaittanct  that  contain*  his  own  article  on  the 
future  of  French  art. 

W.  A.  C 


MONSIEUR  LEON  BONNAT 

SINCE  1905  M.  Leon  Bonnat  has  been 
director  of  the  Ecole  Nationale  Supt- 
rieure  des  Beaux-Arts,  a  position  in  which 
he  succeeded  the  sculptor  Paul  Dubois, 
after  having  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years  one  of  its  professors  and  chefs  d'alelier. 
He  fills  this  high  position  with  a  special 
authority  which  is  due  to  his  long,  hard- 
working and  glorious  career,  a  career  that 
has  been  crowned  with  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions: the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Salon, 
a  chair  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
presidency  and,  later,  the  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Francais; 
the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  National 
Museums,  the  grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  etc.  Among  all  his  titles,  which 
are  numerous,  there  is  one  of  which  he  may 
feel  especially  proud  because  it  has  not  been 
possessed  by  other  artists,  that  of  member- 
ship of  the  Council  of  the  Iycgiou  of  Honor. 
He  has  others  more  modest  and  less 
spectacular,  perhaps,  but  not  less  honorable, 
which  he  might  make  much  of  if  he  were 
affected  with  vanity,  seeing  that  they 
testify  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  respect, 
esteem  and  admiration  bestowed  upon  him 
by  his  fellow  artists,  such  as  the  presidency 


of  this  Fraternite  des  Artistes  whose  benevo- 
lent activities  are  so  far-reaching  and  so 
efficient.  There  is  no  one  among  all  those 
interested  in  its  work  who  does  not  acclaim 
him  in  the  place  he  occupies  at  the  head  of 
this  great  association  for  help  and  relief,  to 
which  he  brings  a  constant  devotion  and 
which  he  directs  with  masterly  knowledge 
and  tact.  This  word  of  mastership  is 
brought  to  mind  again  when  one  speaks  of 
this  famous  painter  who  has  been  the  in- 
structor of  so  many  artists  and  who  re- 
mains their  master,  "Le  Maitre" — though 
with  less  formality  and  more  in  the  sense  of 
a  great  family,  they  call  liim  "I^e  Patron." 
He  continues  to  be  for  them  a  friend  to  be 
depended  on,  a  guide  that  they  know  that 
they  may  follow  without  fear  of  taking  a 
wrong  road,  a  counsellor  whose  words 
they  have  always  found  profit  in  heeding, 
and  where  it  is  necessary,  remembering  that 
he  is  their  "Patron."  he  never  hesitates  to 
use  his  influence  in  their  favor,  generously 
and  devotedly,  to  shield  them  from  in- 
justice or  the  machinations  of  coteries. 
For  him  nothing  is  higher  than  art,  to  which 
he  has  consecrated  his  whole  life,  pushing 
his  devotion  to  it  even  to  endowing  his 
native  town,  Bayonne,  with  a  museum 
which  will  hold  the  rich  collections  he  has 


•Wo  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  A.  Coffin,  N.  A„  Chairman  of  the  American  Artists'  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  having  in  charge  the  Relief  Fund  for  the  Families  of  French  Soldier- Artists,  for  the  translation  of  this 
article  by  M.  Loon  Ronnat,  as  well  as  for  the  prefatory  note  signed  with  his  initials.  — The  Editor. 
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patiently  formed  and  also,  let  us  hope, 
those  of  his  own  works  whieh  he  lias  never 
consented  to  part  with.  He  might  well, 
on  the  iH'diment  of  this  museum,  have  in- 
serihed  the  celebrated  dictum  of  Ingres, 
whieh  may  he  read  on  that  great  painter's 
monument  hy  Eugene  Guillaume,  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Eeole  des  Beaux- Arts: 
"Drawing  is  the  probity  of  art."  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  remembrance  of  this  text  which 
he.  in  his  turn,  has  made  the  governing  rule 
of  his  artistic  efforts,  that  he  painted  an 
admirable  portrait  of  Ingres  wlu'ch  is 
destined  to  a  place  in  the  Muste  Bonnat  at 
Bayonne.  This  text,  at  any  rate,  so  fine 
in  its  gem-like  precision  of  phrase,  is  a  basic 
principle  in  the  opinions  of  M.  Leon  Bonnat, 
speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  director 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  which  are  set 
forth  in  his  consideration  of  the  future  of 
Art  after  the  War. 

' '  ¥  HAVE  nothing  to  ask  for  our  art,"  said 
J.  M.  Bonnat,  "other  than  that  it  shall 
remain  French,  or  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  may 
have  ceased  to  be  French  it  may  come  back 
to  that-  Would  you  say  that  I  am  too 
optimistic?  I  would  reply  to  that,  then, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  German  evil  has 
not  up  to  now,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
produced  in  our  art  any  infection  that  need 
be  taken  very  seriously.  I  know  very  well 
that  in  Paris  itself,  you  can  see  various 
specimens  of  architecture  which  are  the 
latest  thing  in  the  worst  style  of  Berlin  or 
Munich;  that  some  few  of  our  sculptors 
have,  with  sorry  results,  taken  up  with  the 
astounding  extravagances  of  Germanic 
statue-making,  foolishly  smitten  with  a 
liking  for  the  heavy,  the  enormous  and  the 
ugly  in  so-called  art;  that  not  all  of  our 
painters  have  escaped  the  Teutonic  in- 
fluence, inasmuch  as  we  have  cubists  and 
futurists;  that  a  number  of  our  decorators 
and  craftsmen  have  gone  beyond  the  Rhine 
to  seek  models  of  their  "modern  style"  and 
their  "art  nouveau."  those  lines  that  are 
either  too  rigid  or  too  grotesquely  com- 
plicated; those  gross  and  clumsy  forms 
which  they  have  vainly  tried  to  acclimate 
in  France.  But  in  reality  our  art  has  not 
been  more  than  very  slightly  contaminated 
by  the  baneful  taste  of  Germany. 

"Look,  for  example,  at  cubism  and  futur- 
ism:  those  aberrations!    Who  took  them 


seriously?  Nobody!  Some  of  our  young 
men.  perhaps,  have  pretended  by  snobbism. 
by  the  mania  for  the  exotic,  to  take  up  with 
this  folly.  How  many  of  them  are  there 
and  in  whose  collections  can  you  see  their 
'works.'  their  caprices  and  incompre- 
hensible productions?  It  ap]>cars.  indeed, 
that  cubism  was  born  among  us  here,  but 
that  it  found  its  market  elsewhere  .  .  . 

"It  is  true  that  with  us,  in  a  very  small 
coterie,  the  cubists  and  the  futurists  were 
once  lauded  to  the  skies,  but  we  must  leave 
in  this  infatuation,  which  was  purely 
artificial,  a  good  sized  place  for  the  parti- 
pris.  for  a  parti-pris  like  that,  for  instance, 
that  the  Italians  obeyed  when  they  pre- 
tended to  find  vast  pleasure  in  the  music  of 
Wagner.  Some  twenty  years  ago  at  the 
time  when  Italy,  official  and  intellectual 
Italy  at  least,  had  been  won  over  to  German 
influence  through  the  policy  of  Crispi.  I  was 
present  one  day  in  a  theatre  in  Venice,  at  a 
representation  of  one  of  the  music  dramas 
of  the  Tetralogy,  wliich  one  I  do  not  now 
remember.  The  auditors,  especially  those 
who  occupied  the  boxes  and  the  dearest 
seats,  applauded  wildly  and  I  asked  myself 
how  the  Italians  could  enjoy  to  such  a  point 
of  enthusiasm  a  form  of  music  so  opposed 
to  that  which  they  most  loved  and  which, 
side  by  side  with  passages  of  incomparable 
beauty,  contains  other  parts  marked  by  a 
barbarous  sort  of  brutality  that  would 
seem  to  l»e  odious  to  Italian  ears.  When 
we  were  coming  out,  walking  beside  two 
Italians  who  were  exchanging  their  im- 
pressions of  the  performance,  I  heard  one  of 
them  ask: 

"'Ti  piace?    (Does  it  please  you?)' 
"'Come  la  morte!    (Like death),'  replied 
the  other. 

" '  Like  death ! '  Nevertheless  they  had.  I 
believe,  applauded  like  the  others  because 
Wagner  was  German  and  at  that  time  Italy 
was  Germanophile  with  Crispi.  I  wrote  to 
Gounod  and  told  him  about  this  amusing 
bit  of  snobbism  and  afterward  during  several 
years,  he  never  met  me  but  he  said  'Come 
la  Morte.' 

"Like  Death!  So  may  Frenchmen  ad- 
mire cubism  and  futurism,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  is  but  a  void,  death,  the  non- 
existent, as  the  German  philosophers  have 
it.  Thank  Heaven!  The  time  for  these 
idiocies  is  past  and  it  will  not  come  back 
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again.  In  any  case,  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  which  the  cubists  and  the 
futurists  wish  to  ignore,  we  have  always 
ignored  cubism  and  futurism,  and  our 
students  have  never  seemed  to  show  the 
slightest  di  sire  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
no  more  than  the  "art  nouveau"  and  the 
"modern  style."  It  is  even  interesting  to 
note  that,  like  our  French  students,  the 
foreign  students  have  shown  no  inclination 
either  to  turn  towards  these  harharic 
novelties.  They  have  perceived  of  them- 
selves all  their  inanity  and  they  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  us;  to  us,  who.  in  our 
teaching  find  inspiration  in  our  lasting 
traditions  upon  which  all  art  is  founded. 
We  have,  for  our  part,  maintained  the  re- 
search for  form  and  respect  for  drawing. 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  art  where  there  is 
no  study,  reflection,  meditation,  composi- 
tion ;  that  where  there  is  no  idea  there  can 
be  no  subject.  Our  instruction  has  been 
sneered  at,  it  has  been  thought  it  could  be 
broken  down  in  terming  it  "academic," 
with  the  aous-entendu  that  the  academic 
and  death  are  synonomous;  as  if  form  for 
the  artist  were  not  life  itself  and  as  if  draw- 
ing were  not  his  salvation. 

"  It  is  of  little  importance,  however,  that 
the  jesters  have  deluged  us  with  sarcasm 
wherein  you  may  find  an  avowal  of  im- 
potence. We  think  that  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  bending  our  best  efforts  to  hand 
to  our  students,  who  will  be  our  successors, 
the  torch  that  we  ourselves  received  from 
our  elders.  Drawing  and  form:  from  those 
foundations  we  never  9tray;  we  cannot,  we 
ought  not  to,  because  they  are  the  condi- 
tions absolutely  requisite  to  eternal  beauty; 
and  from  antique  art  to  contemporary,  in 
passing  through  all  the  great  epochs: 
gothic  art,  the  French  and  Flemish  primi- 
tives, the  Italian  Renaissance,  our  classic 
art  of  the  last  three  centuries,  it  is  by  form 
and  drawing  alone  that  the  world  has  been 
enriched  with  so  many  masterpieces.  We 
have  had  to  wait  until  the  present  day  to 
see  their  necessity  and  even  their  utility 
denied.  And  by  whom?  By  the  cubists  and 
the  futurists.  Is  it  worth  while  to  say  more? 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  if  at  home  certain 
people,  those  I  have  just  spoken  of.  have 
made  a  sort  of  campaign  against  our  tradi- 
tions and  consequently  against  our  in- 


struction, we  receive  full  justice  abroad. 
What  brings  to  our  school  so  many  young 
men  from  every  part  of  the  world?  Isn't 
it  because  they  believe  that  our  teaching, 
being  the  most  purely  classical,  they  judge 
it  to  be  the  best?  And  why  are  these  young 
men.  after  returning  to  their  own  countries, 
so  proud  to  call  themselves  students  of  our 
school?  Isn't  it  because  experience  has 
made  them  feel  the  value  of  our  instruction 
to  which  they  owe  in  great  part  what  they 
have  gained;  their  success,  their  celebrity 
and  sometimes  their  fortune?  Ask  them 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  highly 
valued  title  in  the  eyes  of  their  compatriots, 
that  of  student  at  the  Ecole  Nationale 
Supericure  des  Beaux-Arts.  Have  we  not 
a  striking  proof  of  the  good  souvenir  they 
have  cherished  of  our  school  and  the  teach- 
ing they  received,  of  their  masters  and  their 
comrades,  in  the  admirable  zeal  they  have 
shown  throughout  the  past  year  in  coming 
to  the  aid  of  our  atrists?  If  the  Fraternite 
des  Artistes  has  been  able  to  relieve  so 
many  cases  of  suffering  and  misery,  lighten 
the  load  of  so  many  unfortunates,  it  owes 
it  above  all  to  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and 
recognition  that  the  Americans  who  have 
been  pupils  of  our  school,  have  retained 
for  their  alma  mater.  It  is  to  one  of  our 
former  American  students.  Mr.  Coffin,  that 
the  initiative  is  due  that  brought  about  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  United  States  some  months 
ago  at  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  artist 
victims  of  the  war  and  that  had  such  a 
remarkable  success.  Nothing  could  show 
better,  I  think,  the  value  of  our  educa- 
tion, not  only  in  an  artistic  but,  I  may  well 
say,  in  the  moral  sense  also,  of  our  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts. 

"We  may  therefore,  from  a  fact  in  itself 
so  honorable  and  so  flattering  for  our 
teaching,  draw  a  favorable  augury  for  our 
art.  On  the  one  hand,  in  France,  we  sec  it, 
finally  rid  of  that  influence  which,  outside 
of  the  Ecole,  had  a  tendency  to  deflect  it 
from  its  course,  setting  itself  more  deter- 
minedly than  ever  to  follow  our  high  tra- 
ditions and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
right  to  hope  that  abroad,  and  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  hold  without 
contestation  the  foremost  place  in  the  in- 
fluences that  may  govern  the  younger 
artists." 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  IN  CHICAGO 

American  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


THE  Chicago  Art  Institute  opened  its 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
oil  paintings  and  sculpture  on  November 
16th.  This  exhibition,  which  continues 
until  January  2d,  comprises  365  paintings 
and  forty-six  works  in  sculpture.  It  is  in 
every  respect  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions 
of  contemporary  art  which  has  been  held 
in  Chicago. 

The  Potter  Palmer  Gold  Medal,  carrying 
with  it  a  prize  of  $1,000,  was  awarded  to  J. 
Alden  Weir  for  his  picture,  "The  Palm-leaf 
Fan";  The  Norman  Wait  Harris  Silver 
Medal,  carrying  with  it  a  prize  of  $500  was 


awarded  to  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  for  a 
painting  entitled  "In  the  Gloaming";  The 
Norman  Wait  Harris  Bronze  Medal,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  prize  of  $300  was  awarded  to 
George  Bellows,  for  a  picture  entitled 
"Portrait:  Anne";  The  Martin  C.  Cam 
Prize  of  $100  was  awarded  to  W.  Victor 
Higgins  for  a  painting  entitled  "Oka  and 
Walmacho."  Honorable  mention  was  given 
Chester  Beach  for  a  marble  statue  entitled 
"  l'n veiling  of  Dawn."  A  collection  assem- 
bled from  this  exhibition  is  to  be  sent  out 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  on  a 
circuit  of  Western  cities. 
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HANDWROUGHT  JEWELRY  IN  AMERICA 

BY  EMILY  E.  GRAVES 
Secretary  of  the  Handicraft  Club  of  Baltimore 


THERE  is  no  art  more  ancient  than  the 
making  of  jewelry,  for  in  all  times 
men  and  women  have  had  a  natural  in- 
clination toward  personal  adornment,  and 
jewelry,  when  it  really  adorns,  is  thus  its 
own  sufficient  reason  for  being.  But  few 
things  have  suffered  more  from  modern 
commercialism.  Not  only  cheap  and 
shoddy  imitations,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  expensive  and  elaborate 
jewelry  of  the  trade  is  utterly  worthless 
from  the  artistic  standpoint. 

Jewelry  has  suffered  also  at  the  hands  of 
the  amateur.  It  is  in  reality  a  highly 
developed  art,  worthy  of  satisfying  a 
Cellini  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression,  but 
it  is  particularly  easy  to  acquire  a  smattering 
of  technical  knowledge,  and  thus  we  have 
had  those  strange  and  bizarre  crudities, 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  so  frequently 
imposed  on  the  public.  In  no  other  direc- 
tion have  amateur  craftsmen  been  so  active 
or  so  misguided,  and  just  as  we  began  to 
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hope  they  were  learning  better  there  ap- 
peared that  last  horror  of  horrors — factory- 
made  "urts  and  crafts"  jewelry,  copying  by 
machinery  all  the  affectations  of  badly 
traine<l  craftsmen. 

The  result  has  been  that  even  among 
otherwise  well-informed  people  there  is 
often  a  misunderstanding  of  the  term  Arts 
and  Crafts,  which,  if  it  has  any  significance, 
represents  an  ideal  of  perfect  coordination 
between  design  and  workmanship.  As 
such  an  ideal  it  is  followed  by  a  growing 
number  of  artist  craftsmen. 

The  intensely  personal  character  of 
jewelry  makes  it  a  good  field  for  the  in- 
dividual worker.  A  piece  of  jewelry  is  a 
thing  complete  in  itself,  toward  the  final 
production  of  which  many  processes  have 
been  necessary.  From  first  to  last,  in  the 
kind  and  color  of  the  metal,  the  choice  of 
stones  for  setting,  the  type  of  workmanship 
— whether  carving,  chasing,  engraving  or 
filigree  are  used — each  step  of  the  develop- 
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combination  in  different  stones.  Her  work 
has  a  great  charm  and  delicacy,  a  feminine 
quality  that  adds  a  certain  grace,  while  it 
does  not  weaken  the  structure  of  the  design. 
Mrs.  Shaw's  jewelry  is  quite  distinct  in 
character — her  designs  often  based  on  the 
work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  yet  en- 
tirely personal.  Several  pieces  of  Mrs. 
Shaw's  work  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  its  per- 
manent collection.  A  fourth  Boston  maker 
of  jewelry  whose  work  is  of  special  im- 
portance is  Jessie  Ames  Dunbar. 

In  New  York  one  of  the  most  interesting 
|>ersonalities  among  workers  in  the  craft  is 
Mrs.  William  Henry  Klapp.  Mrs.  Klapp 
is  a  designer,  not  a  maker  of  jewelry.  Her 
designs  are  very  exquisite,  of  great  richness, 
yet  of  equal  refinement.  The  work  is  done 
by  German,  Swiss  and  Italian  jewelers, 
now  living  in  New  York,  who  have  brought 
to  this  country  the  thorough  craftsmanship 
of  the  old  world.  It  is  perhaps  not  entirely 
irrelevant  to  express  here  the  tremendous 
importance  of  husbanding  this  wealth  of 
traditional     knowledge     which  reaches 
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ment  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
design.  When  designer  and  craftsman  are 
one,  or  work  in  close  cooperation,  every 
stage  of  the  process  adds  just  so  much  to  the 
quality  of  the  result.  In  machine  work  or 
when  there  has  been  a  sub-division  of  labor, 
in  each  a  little  character  is  lost.  The  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  blatant,  sometimes 
subtle,  but  it  always  exists. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  in  once  Puritan 
Boston  that  there  is  now  the  largest  number 
of  artist  jewelers.  Of  these  the  names  of 
Frank  Gardner  Hale.  Margaret  Rogers  and 
Josephine  Hartwell  Shaw  are  easily  fore- 
most. All  three  are  master  craftsmen  in 
the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  ami  Crafts,  and 
have  received  the  bronze  medal  conferred 
by  the  Society  as  its  highest  honor  for  ex- 
celleucc  iu  the  crafts.  Mr.  Hale  studied 
in  England,  at  Chipping-Campden.  the 
School  of  the  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 
His  work  has  the  sure  touch  of  mastery,  and 
in  design  and  color  is  beautiful,  with  a 
sanity  of  treatment  that  makes  it  perfectly 
wearable.  Miss  Rogers  learned  her  craft 
in  America.  In  her  settings  there  is  very 
frequently   noticeable  a  delightful  color 
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America  by  immigration — knowledge  which 
we  have  so  often  in  the  past  allowed  to  be 
degraded  or  lost. 

Miss  Grace  Hazen  is  also  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  foremost  makers  of  handwrought 
jewelry  in  New  York,  as  she  spends  half  her 
year  in  that  city — the  other  half  at  East 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Miss  Hazen's  designs 
are  bold  and  interesting,  her  work  full  of 
character. 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  most  sincere 
and  earnest  group  of  craftsmen.  Mrs. 
Frederick  .Rockwell  and  Alessandro  Cola- 
rossi.  Miss  Margaret  Neall  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Stewardson  are  producing  jewelry 
of  great  charm  and  excellent  workmanship. 
In  Baltimore  there  are  at  present  few 
makers  of  jewelry,  but  the  work  of  Mary 
Rice  deserves  special  notice.  Millicent 
Strange  is  an  Englishwoman  living  in 
Washington,  whose  jewelry  has  quite 
individual  distinction;  she  has  made 
special  study  of  enameling,  and  is  expert 
in  all  its  branches,  champleve,  cloisonne, 
plique-a-jour  and  limoges.  With  the  pro- 
duction of  the  West  and  Middle  West  the 
present  writer  is  not  very  familiar.  The 
work  of  Mildred  Watkins  and  Jane  Carson 
Barron,  of  Cleveland,  and  of  Mrs.  Lawrence 
B.  Dixon,  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  is,  however, 
of  very  special  interest. 

By  even  so  cursory  an  account  as  here 
given,  it  can  be  seen — and  this  is  our  final 
point  of  deduction — that  there  are  through- 
out the  country,  artists  who  have  chosen 
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jewelry  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  are 
creating  thereby  personal  ornaments  that 
are  worthy  to  be  called  works  of  art. 


THE  HEWLETT  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ART 

BY  FREDERIC  McCONNELL 


THE  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
has  offered  a  scholarship  to  be  known 
as  the  Russell  Hewlett  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship in  honor  of  the  late  Russell  Hewlett, 
first  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Design 
of  the  Pittsburgh  School,  to  a  craftsman  in 
one  of  the  artistic  erafts  who  desires  an 
artistic  education.  It  will  consist  of  free 
tuition  in  the  Department  of  Painting  and 
Decoration  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  one  year 
of  resident  art  study.  The  scholarship  is 
being  offered  with  a  twofold  purpose.  One 
is  to  assist  a  tried  craftsman  such  as  a 


printer,  upholsterer,  potterer,  paperer, 
stained  glass  window  designer,  textile  or 
metal  worker,  who  possesses  a  familiarity 
with  the  technic  and  processes  of  his 
particular  craft,  to  acquire  a  theoretical 
training  in  the  fine  arts.  The  other  is  to 
bring  into  the  art  department  of  the  school, 
by  association  with  faculty  and  student 
body,  the  distinct  point  of  view  of  the  crafts- 
man as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  artist. 

The  idea  behind  this  unique  foundation 
is  to  bring  about  a  closer  coordination 
between  training  in  the  fine  arts  and  pro- 
duction obtaining  in  the  various  allied  crafts. 
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Artistic  training  in  this  country  has  for 
some  years  failed  of  public  interest  because 
it  has  been  defective  in  this  regard.  It  has 
been  inspired  too  much  by  the  "art  for 
art's  sake"  motive,  that  is,  it  has  cloistered 
too  exclusively  the  artist  who  quite  properly 
must  take  that  attitude  towards  his  work. 
The  effort  now  to  make  such  training 
applicable  to  some  form  of  allied  industry 
represents  a  healthy  change  in  standards. 
It  signifies  an  intention  to  induce  the  artist 
to  regard  his  art  as  a  high  calling,  but  one 
which  should  be  practiced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  It  means  that  the  art  student 
like  any  other  student  should  learn  to 
understand  and  respond  to  the  pulse  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  American 
people  have  not  a  temper  for  art.  Doubt- 
less it  is  not  expressed  by  popular  acclaim 
for  the  picture  hanging  in  the  occasional 
art  museum;  nor  is  the  general  artistic  im- 
pulse in  Europe  measured  by  any  marked 
following  after  picture  galleries.  Such 
institutions  of  refined  culture  are  naturally 
closed  to  the  masses.  But  their  love  for 
the  beautiful  is  nevertheless  expressed  in 
very  marked  general  terms.  The  theatre, 
architecture,  illustration  and  decoration  are 
forms  of  art  which  subsist  upon  their  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  the  general  public.  The 
workers  in  these  fields  realize  that  success 
depends  upon  their  ability  to  satisfy  a 
strong  and  natural  demand  for  something 
beautiful,  something  which  shall  have, 
beside  durability  and  practical  usefulness, 
some  beauty  of  form,  some  finish  in  execu- 
tion. In  other  words  they  apply  their 
appreciation  and  knowledge  of  fine  art  to  the 
forces  current  in  the  life  of  the  people.  In 
Germany  and  France  the  feeling  for  art  is 
traced  in  the  output  of  the  artisan  and 
craftsman.  The  same  feeling  is  shown  to 
exist  in  America  by  the  fascination  which 
the  foreign  commodity  bearing  the  "mad** 
elsewhere"  stamp  has  for  us.  We  value 
it  above  our  own  product  not  because  we 
think  the  foreign  make  more  useful  or 
serviceable  but  because  we  know  it  is  better 
looking;  it  touches  more  our  sense  of  the 
perfect.  We  know  that  our  craftsmen  are 
just  as  efficient  workmen  as  their  fellow 
craftsmen  in  Germany  ami  France,  but  we 
don't  think  they  are  as  artistic:  hence  the 
vogue  in  this  country  for  the  exotic,  a  fair 


evidence  that  we  appreciate  the  presence 
of  art  in  the  things  that  we  use. 

The  Hewlett  Fellowship  is  an  effort  to 
meet  in  some  measure  the  condition  that 
prevails  in  Europe.  There  about  nine 
years  is  spent  by  the  craftsman  in  the 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  his  trade. 
Half  of  that  time  is  devoted  to  a  thorough 
art  training  which  is  necessary  if  the  maker's 
product  is  to  have  that  degree  of  excellence 
expected  of  it  by  the  buyer.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  one  of  the  largest  terra 
eotta  companies  in  the  United  States 
employs  only  skilled  workmen  from  Europe 
because  the  highly  decorative  and  orna- 
mental nature  of  this  sort  of  industry 
demands  primarily  the  touch  and  judgment 
•  of  the  artist  to  produce  its  product.  The 
Hewlett  fund  and  similar  ones  which  are 
likely  to  be  established  in  art  centers 
throughout  the  country  will  permit  in  this 
country  just  such  training  as  the  European 
craftsman  feels  it  necessary  to  have;  it 
will  provide  our  workmen  with  the  artistic 
equipment  which  good  taste  demands  of 
them;  it  will  assist  American  labor  to  gain 
the  recognition  it  always  wants.  But  what 
is  of  greater  significance,  it  will  help  fuse 
together  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and  the 
spirit  of  the  artisan  so  that  in  America  as 
in  Europe  feeling  for  beauty  will  find 
expression  in  the  thought  and  occupation 
of  the  people. 

The  National  Academy  and  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  held  their  Annua)  Meeting 
in  Boston  in  November.  The  gold  medal  of 
the  Institute  was  awarded  to  W.  I).  Howells 
for  his  contributions  to  the  field  of  American 
literature.  The  following  were  elected 
members  of  the  Academy:  William  Gillette, 
playwright;  George  L.  Rivers,  historian; 
Paul  Elmer  Moore,  critic  and  essayist;  J. 
Aldcn  Weir,  painter;  Frederick  Macmon- 
nies,  sculptor,  all  of  New  York,  and  Robert 
Grant,  novelist,  of  Massachusetts.  To  the 
membership  list  of  the  Institute  the  follow- 
ing were  added:  Charles  R.  Miller,  editor 
of  the  A'tw  York  Times;  Elihu  Root,  Henry 
Osborn  Taylor,  Robert  I.  Aitken,  James 
Earl  Fraser,  Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  Breck 
Trowbridge,  all  of  New  York;  Ernest  R. 
Kroeger,  St.  Louis;  Arne  Oldberg,  Evans- 
ton,  II).;  Gamaliel  Bradford.  Ellery  Sedg- 
wick and  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  of  Boston. 
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THE  WORK  OF  AN  AMERICAN  POTTER 


THE  making  of  pottery  is  not  work  for 
the  drawing-room — it  is  necessary  to 
be  one  with  the  clay  during  the  period  of 
its  creation,  and  only  those  born  with  a  love 
of  form  and  color  will  achieve  success. 

The  pottery  which  is  made  in  Wood- 
bridge.  N.  J.,  is  the  product  of  about  fifteen 
years'  experiences,  during  which  time  Mrs. 
Poillon  has  visited  museums  and  exhibi- 
tions here  and  abroad,  studied  chemistry 
and  experimented  with  colors  and  glazes  on 
all  sorts  of  bodies. 

Not  the  least  of  the  charm  of  this  pottery 
lies  in  its  adaptability.  The  colors  do  not 
obtrude  themselves,  the  shapes  are  strong 
and  simple. 

The  truth  of  Mrs.  Poillon's  claim  to  being 
a  color  maker  is  proved  by  a  visit  to  the 
Woodbridge  pottery  where  dull  powders  in 
great  tubs  await  the  magical  touch  of  fire 
to  be  changed  to  glorious  yellows,  turquoise 
blues,  jade  greens  and  other  colors.  The 
possibilities  of  reproducing  from  the  antique 
are  unlimited,  and  examples  of  Poillon 
Pottery,  the  result  of  study  of  forms  and 
colors  of  ancient  Cretan,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Persian  and  -Egyptian  wares  are  gaining 
wide  appreciation. 


Mrs.  Poillon's  latest  success  is  shown  in 
some  reproduction  in  pink  gold  lustre. 
This  was  achieved  by  reducing  pure  gold  to 
a  medium  which  the  Arc  turns  into  pinks, 
mauves,  dull  golds  and  lustres  giving  a  play 
of  color  tones  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
iridescence  of  prehistoric  glass. 

One  happy  combination  which  has  at- 
tracted attention  is  a  French  green  ware 
harmonizing  perfectly  with  green  bronze. 
A  bowl  in  this  ware  supporting  a  green 
bronze  figure  forms  a  table  fountain. 

Another  department  has  been  added 
recently  to  the  pottery  -that  of  tile 
making.  There  is  great  opportunity  in 
tiles  for  displaying  ami  enjoying  color.  A 
garden  pool  lined  with  tiles  that  reflect  the 
color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
effects.  Then  there  are  hand-made  tiles 
for  pergolas,  garden  walks  and  vestibules, 
and  Hungarian  tiles  in  cream  and  red  for 
edging  flower  beds  and  paths. 

The  study  of  clays  and  chemicals  as  tested 
by  fire,  the  innumerable  combinations 
known  and  unknown,  the  constant  dis- 
coveries and  unlimited  resources  give, 
Mrs.  Poillon  says,  a  realizing  sense  of 
eternity. 
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THE  ATELIER  SYSTEM* 

BY  LLOYD  WARREN,  F.  A.  I.  A. 
Past  President  of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects 


WE  hear  much  of  "ateliers"  without 
knowing  exactly  what  they  are. 
The  word  "atelier"  .simply  means  a  work- 
shop, and  in  our  sense  of  the  word  an  artist's 
workshop  or  studio;  therefore  an  Atelier 
System  would  mean  an  organization  of 
studios,  and  such  it  is,  but  of  course  there 
may  be  any  number  of  such  systems 
organized  for  different  needs.  The  curious 
thing  about  it  is,  however,  that  I  know  of 
only  two  of  them  now  in  existence  in  this 
country;  these  were  created  by  the  Society 
of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  for  the  study  of 
architectural  design  and  of  sculpture,  and 
are  modelled  generally  on  the  method  of 
instruction  adopted  by  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris. 

The  scheme  is  simple  enough:  a  number 
of  schools  teaching  any  one  art  or  craft 
agree  to  execute  an  identical  problem  at 
certain  given  times,  the  work  thus  produced 
is  all  exhibited  together  and  a  jury  passes 
on  it.  rating  the  various  objects  according  to 
their  merits.  For  instance,  in  the  course 
in  architectural  design  just  alluded  to  there 
are  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  different 
ateliers  of  students  situated  in  nearly  as 
many  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  all  studying  architecture  under 
different  masters  and  methods,  besides 
isolated  students  without  any  masters  at 
all,  in  all  about  1,000  in  number,  who  receive 
at  stated  times  from  the  Society  of  Beaux 
Arts  Architects'  Committee  programmes 
embodying  problems  in  architectural  design; 
as  many  of  these  students  as  care  to,  send 
to  the  exhibition  which  is  held  in  New 
York,  drawings  showing  their  solutions  of 
these  problems,  and  their  instructors 
come  on  to  form  the  jury  of  awards,  assisted 
by  other  architects.  The  result  has  been 
most  effective  in  producing  draughtsmen  of 
the  very  highest  type. 

This,  in  short,  is  what  the  Atelier  System 
is.  It  makes  the  largest  field  in  which 
students  may  compare  their  respective 
abilities,  it  stimulates  them  to  put  their 
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very  best  energies  into  their  work,  and  it 
brings  to  the  fore  the  best  men  in  that  kind 
of  work  which  wins  competitions.  At  the 
exhibitions  the  students  study  each  other's 
work  carefully,  and  in  this  way  broaden 
enormously  their  perspective  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  every  problem.  The  instructors 
likewise  profit  greatly  by  observation  of  the 
results  obtained  from  the  students  through 
the  different  methods  of  instruction  preva- 
lent in  the  various  ateliers,  and  discuss 
among  themselves  the  merits  of  these, 
returning  to  their  schools  broadened  by 
these  discussions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  this  chain  of  ateliers  over  the  large 
individual  school  is  that  it  permits  of  many 
methods  of  instruction,  and  compels  the 
abandonment  of  poor  methods  by  the 
defection  of  students  from  ateliers  badly 
run.  The  history  of  the  separate  ateliers 
is  expressive  of  this;  at  one  time  one  of 
them  may  have  a  great  attendance  of 
students,  and  suddenly  these  students  will 
fall  off  to  join  some  other  atelier  because 
their  original  instructor  has  been  changed, 
or  because  the  presence  of  some  higher 
grade  students  in  another  atelier  creates 
there  a  finer  atmosphere.  And  so  the 
students  are  kept  on  the  "qui  vive"  with 
perfect  liberty  to  go  where  their  advantages 
are  the  greatest. 

The  chief  reproach  which  has  been  made 
to  the  Atelier  System  is  that  it  simply  trains 
a  man  to  win  competitions  and  does  not 
develop  the  true  artist.  This  in  a  measure 
is  undoubtedly  true.  We  all  know  the 
faults  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  advantage 
that  meretricious  presentation,  luck  and 
plausibility  ever  has  before  one;  and  this 
of  course  is  a  jury  system.  For  the  artist 
of  exquisite  sensibility  perhaps  this  is  not 
a  field,  but  we  do  need  a  training  school  for 
the  man  who  can  dominate  in  competition, 
and  this  furnishes  one  for  him. 

In  this  age  of  centralization  where  every- 
thing tends  to  cluster  about  one  governing 
center,  the  Atelier  System  is  a  safeguard. 
We  are  afraid  of  losing  time  and  power  by 
duplication  of  effort,  so  one  self-created. 
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self-complacent  school  arises  and  all  stu- 
dents flock  unquestioningly  to  it,  often  only 
to  find  out  too  late  that  they  have  been 
misled.  The  atelier  is  a  means  of  escape, 
and  the  Atelier  System  unveils  the  decep- 
tion ;  as  quick  as  a  thought  the  student  can 
desert  a  false  master  and  find  a  better  one. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  Atelier 
System,  it  is  evident,  are:  open  competi- 
tion and  public  exhibition,  and  the  whole 
efficiency  of  the  system  depends  on  the 
degree  of  the  openness  and  the  publicity. 
The  individual  instructors  may  be  narrow, 
or  the  jury  may  be  biased  and  the  awards 
may  be  ill  judged,  but  after  all  is  said  and 
done  the  work  of  the  student  is  exhibited, 
there,  to  speak  for  itself  and  the  intelligent 
student  will  judge  for  himself,  draw  his  own 
conclusions  and  lay  out  his  own  course. 

In  short,  the  Atelier  System  as  compared 
to  the  Academic  System  is  democracy  as 
compared  to  aristocracy;  it  admits  of  the 
expression  of  the  individual  as  against  sub- 
serviency to  a  dominant  influence,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  individual  is 
always  free  to  choose  a  guiding  influence  if 
he  so  desires  it. 

Now,  after  all,  docs  not  this  principle  of 
the  Atelier  System  exist  implicitly  in  all 
those  institutions  which  have  made  for 
general  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization? 
What  indeed  is  the  Paris  "Salon"  other 
than  an  Atelier  System,  excepting  that  the 
work  of  some  artists  is  refused  admittance, 
if  indeed  this  refused  work  can  really  be 
considered  the  work  of  artists?  And  in 
fact  this  work  finally  is  shown,  for  every 
year  now  there  is  besides  the  salon,  a 
"Salon  des  Refuses." 

How  different  the  Paris  Salon  is  from  our 
exhibitions  by  invitation  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  open  public  competition  is  aban- 
doned. These  exhibitions  are  cultural,  if 
you  please,  but  they  are  not  stimulating  to 
the  outsider  because  they  are  not  in  it 
themselves,  nor  to  the  insiders  because  they 
arc  already  there! 

I  have  always  tried  to  bring  my  students 
as  closely  as  possible  in  their  work  to  the 
tasks  of  real  life,  and  how  much  more  closely 
can  we  mimic  it  than  by  this  system?  We 
give  them  a  real  problem,  we  expose  them 
to  the  competition  of  their  peers  and  then 
to  the  judgment  of  the  miniature  public 
which  is  our  jury. 


All  this  discussion  opens  up  a  vista  of  the 
possible  scope  of  the  Atelier  System  in  the 
development  of  those  great  industries  of 
today  which  we  may  call  the  sumptuary 
arts. 

These  industries  are  very  different  from 
those  of  public  utility  where  a  perfectly 
definite  and  concrete  end  is  ever  before 
the  workers.  Every  metallurgist  of  the 
nineteenth  century  knew  that  a  cheap 
method  for  producing  aluminum  was 
needed,  and  that  method  was  found;  today 
the  same  is  true  for  radium.  But  in  this 
matter  of  art,  of  that  subtle  sense  which  we 
call  taste,  there  is  nothing  tangible  to  which 
we  can  hold.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sub- 
ject of  woman's  dress.  As  far  as  its  eco- 
nomic manufacture  is  concerned,  I  fancy  we 
are  well  equipped,  yet  France  has  an  ab- 
solute monopoly  in  the  higher  grades  of  its 
production  and  probably  employs  as  great 
a  number  of  work  people  in  its  various 
branches  and  makes  as  much  money  out  of 
it  as  our  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  make  out  of 
those  industries. 

Now,  we  have  an  idea  that  taste  is  the 
God-given  prerogative  of  the  French,  and 
that  a  savage  Frenchwoman  on  a  desert 
island  (if  we  may  treat  ourselves  to  an  ex- 
travagant hypothesis)  would  immediately 
deck  herself  out  bewitchingly  in  the  sea 
weed  she  might  pick  up  on  the  shore! 
However  this  may  be,  the  French  don't 
count  on  this  heavenly  gift  as  much  as  wc 
suppose.  This  is  how  they  set  to  work 
about  it;  they  have  schools,  not  one,  but 
many,  where  the  girls  are  taken  in  right 
after  their  primary  education  is  finished — 
at  about  fourteen — and  for  four  or  five  years 
they  are  in  ateliers  learning  the  trade;  when 
a  girl  has  been  practicing  tying  bow-knots 
for  five  years  she  gets  to  learn  how  to  do  it 
far  better  than  those  who  have  not.  Of 
course,  in  their  instruction,  there  is  a 
systematic  development  of  the  aesthetic 
palate,  which  counts  a  great  deal,  and  which 
in  our  methods  is  entirely  neglected.  The 
Atelier  System  is  completed  in  the  line  of 
dressmaking  by  the  continual  exhibition  of 
toilettes  which  takes  place  on  every  possible 
occasion,  races,  reviews,  horse  shows  and 
what  not,  which  are  crowded  by  the  dress- 
makers and  their  assistants  as  onlookers. 

Of  course,  I  have  chosen  the  subject  of 
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dressmaking,  on  account  of  my  audience 
here  today,  many  of  whom  I  have  counted 
ou  would  he  ladies,  and  therefore  primarily 
interested  in  this  topic,  hut  I  do  not  speak 
unadvisedly  as  I  have  visited  the  chief 
woman's  industrial  school  in  Paris,  besides 
the  school  of  applied  design  for  men.  where 
the  students  are  just  as  likely  to  he  given  a 
competitive  problem  for  the  embroidery  of 
a  woman's  opera  cloak  as  for  designing  the 
plate  for  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Longchamps. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  doubt 
but  that  the  French  have  heen  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  are  now,  the  nation 
which  leads  the  world  in  art,  pure  and 
applied,  and  if  we  watch  closely  their 
method  of  production  we  find  that  it  is  most 
intimately  intertwined  with  the  principles 
which  are  those  essential  to  the  Atelier 
System,  namely,  open  competition  and 
public  exhibition. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defend  luxury  nor 
sumptuous  living,  but  we  have  to  face  the 


existence  of  facts.  There  is  a  great  and 
growing  demand  for  those  articles  which  are 
dependent  on  art  development,  and  I  have 
had  enough  exj>erience  to  know  that  the 
maker  of  these  things  can  be  produced  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  that  a  proper 
system  of  instruction,  only  is  necessary  to 
develop  him.  But  not  as  long  as  the  school 
or  academic  system  prevails. 

It  ntpiires  but  a  moment's  consideration 
to  detect  the  vice  of  the  isolated  school 
system;  the  student  instead  of  drawing  his 
inspiration  from  the  atmosphere  in  which 
his  public  live  and  feel  takes  it  from  one 
instructor.  The  instructor  is.  necessarily, 
inferior  to  the  final  criterion  of  taste,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  he  is  not  that  criterion, 
he  expresses  simply  an  individual  opinion. 
So  the  student  spends  his  time  in  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  a  person  who  is  really 
of  no  importance  whatsoever,  whereas  he 
should  be  developing  himself  in  harmony 
with  an  environment  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  is  destined  to  work. 


A  NOTABLE  WORK  IN  STAINED  GLASS 

A  Memorial  Window 


THE  window  illustrated  on  the  opposite 
page  is  the  work  of  William  and  Annie 
Lee  Willet  who  designed  and  executed,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  east  window  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Prince- 
ton, and  also  the  Chancel  window  in  the 
West  Point  Chapel. 

It  represents  the  saints  in  the  Lord  pre- 
sented faultless  before  the  throne;  the 
Church.  His  Bride,  welcomed  by  the  Bride- 
groom in  the  presence  of  His  Holy  Angels, 
and  has  recently  been  placed  in  Calvary 
Church,  Germantown.  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Ivetitia  Henry  Harrison. 

Separating  the  main  upper  portion  from 
the  predella  is  a  delicate  Gothic  vine  sup- 
porting an  interlacing  scroll  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  theme,  "For  so  an  entrance 
shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Our  Ix>rd 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  predella 
a  pr*K?ession  of  martyrs  holding  their  crosses 
and  palms  of  victory  gives  a  note  of  unusual 


effectiveness,  creating  an  impression  of  "a 
great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number," 
leading  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  beholder  up 
to  the  Christ  enthroned  in  a  glory  of  golden 
light.  Above  the  Saviour  and  breaking 
through  the  vision  of  angels  is  the  rainbow 
of  promise.  The  legend  at  the  base  reads 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  Thy  Lord."  The 
treatment  is  purely  symbolic. 

The  window  is  located  in  the  North 
Transept  and  receives  no  direct  sun;  hence 
the  color  scheme  is  unusual — combining 
delicacy  with  brilliance.  The  domi- 
nant note  is  silvery  white  which  is  made, 
however,  to  vibrate  by  sparkling  bits  of 
ruby,  blue,  green  and  purple  placed  skillfully 
in  juxtaposition.  The  effect  is  similar  to 
that  obtained  in  the  primitive  glass  and  by 
the  earliest  workers.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  successful  experiment  in  the  play  of 
color  and  light,  in  the  use  of  symbolism 
with  the  object  of  decoration. 
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OUR  NEW  NAME 

With  this  issue  Aht  and  Progress 
becomes  The  American  Magazine  of 
Art.  The  change  is  made  after  considera- 
tion in  order  to  more  closely  connect  the 
publication  with  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts  and  to  permit  its  expansion  along 
the  broadest  lines.  The  old  title  was 
never  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it  was 
the  best  suggested  at  the  time  the  publica- 
tion was  started  and  it  stood  then,  as  it 
does  now,  for  the  conviction  of  the  Federa- 
tion that  art  and  progress  are  inseparable. 
In  every  respect  the  magazine  will  remain 
the  same.  There  will  be  no  change  in  its 
policy  or  its  character.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  friends  of  Art  and  Progress  will  be 
no  less  the  friends  of  The  American 
Magazine  of  Art  and  that  their  number 
will  increase.  We  are  not  beginning  again, 
we  are  just  going  on,  with  a  vision  of  larger 
and  better  accomplishment. 

ART  IN  INDUSTRIES 

At  this  particular  time  of  year  when  the 
shops  are  overflowing  with  all  manner  of 
things  to  tempt  the  buyer,  one  is  brought 
face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  the  need  of 
more  art  in  our  manufactures.  Not  that 
many  of  the  things  shown  are  not  extraor- 
dinarily good  of  their  kind  but  they  have 
so  little  enduring  worth,  so  little  individual- 
ity, so  little  real  significance.  And  why 
should  not  this  be  the  case  when  objects 
are  produced  by  machinery  and  in  endless 
numbers?  In  an  uddress  made  recently 
before  the  Washington  Soeiety  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashh<*e  characterized  this 
as  an  age  of  quantitative  production  as 
against  that  of  the  time  of  the  Guilds  of 
qualitative  production;  when,  he  said,  ob- 
jects were  made  "by  human  beings  for 
human  beings, "  whereas  now  they  are  made 
by  machines  for  sale  rather  than  for  use. 


This  point  is  emphasized  by  Ralph 
Adams  Cram  in  his  recently  published  book 
entitled  "The  Heart  of  Europe,"  which 
will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  The  American 
Magazine  of  Art — a  book  which  goes 
deep  into  that  which  underlies  art,  re- 
lating it  to  life  and  the  well-springs  of 
living.  Mr.  Cram  says,  though  not  in 
these  words,  that  our  art  is  to  be  mended 
and  bettered  not  through  more  knowledge 
of  art  itself  but  through  higher  ideals  and 
finer  living.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  think  too  much  about  any  art,  pointing 
for  example  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
which,  he  declares,  was  supreme  in  its 
achievement  "because  it  thought  so  much 
about  religion  and  character  and  getting  the 
really  good  things  out  of  life  that  for  reward 
it  was  actually  inspired."  His  conviction 
is  that  we  have  lost  our  power  to  produce 
great  works  of  art  because  we  have  lost  our 
clear  vision  and  our  standard  of  values. 

It  is  very  true  as  Mr.  Cram  and  Mr. 
Ashbec  have  pointed  out  that  machinery 
has  revolutionized  life  as  well  as  methods — 
the  industrial  system  has  been  altered  and 
with  it  new  modes  of  living  and  ideals. 
Ours  is  the  age  of  the  machine  with  its 
standards  of  efficiency  and  we  are  witness- 
ing today  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  war 
that  has  ever  been  waged.  But  we  will  not 
admit  that  idealism  and  art  are  dead,  nor 
will  be  believe  that  regeneration  can  only 
be  found  by  turning  back  the  wheel  of 
civilization.  That  idealism  is  not  dead  is 
indeed  manifested  by  these  very  utterances 
which  we  have  quoted;  that  art  is  still  alive 
is  shown  by  the  many  beautiful  and  noble 
works  which  are  produced  today.  Indeed 
if  one  will  but  look  around  there  are  many 
cheering  signs.  All  over  our  broad  land 
the  interest  in  and  love  of  art  is  increasing 
and  deepening.  What  is  more,  the  leaders 
in  our  industrial  enterprises  are  awakening 
to  the  value  of  art  both  in  manufacture  and 
in  design.  And  again  we  may  observe  that 
within  the  past  few  years  not  only  the 
quality  of  our  crafts  work  has  immeasurably 
improved  but  the  demand  for  this  work  has 
greatly  increased.  All  this  is  exceedingly 
hopeful. 

And  we  shall  go  further  for  though  we  are 
a  commercial  people,  money  seeking  and 
luxury  loving,  we  have  a  sense  of  justice 
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and  proportion,  a  force  and  youthful 
courage  that  will  enable  us  to  dominate  the 
machine,  to  use  it  to  better  ends,  to  inter- 
pret efficiency  into  capability,  to  conquer 
and  retain  that  which  is  most  worth  while, 
to  regain  ideals  and  standards.  The  in- 
spiration may  come  through  art — there  is 
surely  nothing  more  uplifting  nor  inspiring 
than  a  great  work  of  art  whether  it  is  a 
cathedral,  painting,  sculpture,  stained  glass 
window,  bit  of  tapestry,  work  in  metal  or 
piece  of  pottery,  and  the  more  beauty  there 
is  in  the  world  the  better  it  will  be.  But 
whether  the  new  order  comes  through  art 
or  not  it  will  be  reflected  in  our  art,  for  in 
this  field  achievement  most  truly  indicates 
contemporary  standards.  And  it  is  through 
our  art,  as  we  very  well  know,  that  we  shall 
be  judged  by  future  generations. 

ARTHUR  JEFFREY  PARSONS 
The  death  in  November  at  Dublin,  N.  H„ 
of  Arthur  Jeffrey  Parsons,  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  prints  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
removed  one  who  has  long  been  intimately 
associated  with  activities  in  Washington  in 
the  field  of  art.  In  1897,  when  the  Library 
of  Congress  moved  into  its  then  new  build- 
ing, the  division  of  prints  was  formed,  with 
Mr.  Parsons  at  its  head.  Under  his  more 
than  capable  direction  the  division  was 
built  up  from  almost  nothing  to  the  size 
and  international  importance  which  it  has 
today.  With  him  prints  were  an  absorbing 
interest,  and  he  brought  to  the  work  of 
assembling  the  national  collection  rare 
knowledge  and  endless  enthusiasm.  The 
series  of  notable  exhibitions  which  during 
the  past  twenty  years  have  been  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  division  of  prints  have 
all  been  planned  by  him  and  assembled 
under  his  direction.  Doubtless  many  of  the 
splendid  gifts  made  to  the  national  collection 
have  been  inspired  by  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment and  the  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Temperamentally  he  was  keenly  artistic, 
but  he  was  not  merely  a  dilettante  in  art. 
The  policy  which  he  framed  for  the  division 
of  prints  at  the  library  was  along  broad 
lines  and  invariably  with  the  benefit  of 
students  and  the  general  public  in  view. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  a  director  of  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  ami  for  some  years  a 
director  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts. 


AKT  IN 


NOTES 

An  exhibition  of  American 
Industrial  Art  was  held  at 

GRAND  RAPIDS  ^  p^,^  ,jote,  Gram, 

Rapids,  Mich.,  from  November  10th  to  25th 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Sophie  De  Marsac 
Campau  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  This  exhi- 
bition was  assembled  by  Mrs.  L.  Victor 
Seydel,  Regent  of  the  Local  Chapter,  and 
was  chiefly  composed  of  exhibits  shown 
during  the  past  summer  in  the  exhibition 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington. 

There  were  tapestries  from  the  Herter 
Looms  and  from  Pottier  &  Stymus  Co.; 
jewelry  from  Miss  Margaret  Rogers,  Miss 
Blanch  Utley  and  Mrs.  Leon  W.  Hall;  hand- 
wrought  silver  from  George  C.  Gebelein, 
George  P.  Blanchard  Company  and  George 
E.  Germer;  china  from  Lenox  and  Onondaga 
Pottery  Company;  pottery  from  the  Paul 
Revere  Pottery  Company,  Rookwood  Pot- 
tery Company,  Marblehead  Potteries,  the 
Enfield  Pottery  and  Tile  Works,  Fulper  and 
Pewabic  Pottery.  Examples  of  artistic 
dyeing  from  Neighborhood  House,  Washing- 
ton; embroideries  from  the  Art  Department 
of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  Col- 
lege, lace  from  the  Minnesota  Lace  Makers; 
linen  from  McCutcheon's;  wrought  iron  by 
Yellin;  Ecclesiastical  vestments  by  the  St. 
Hilda  Society;  leather  work  and  book 
binding  by  Miss  Elise  Ingle  and  Miss 
Marian  Lane;  rugs  from  Whittall  and 
bronzes  from  the  Gorham  Company;  and 
other  similar  works. 

In  addition  a  series  of  rooms  were  fur- 
nished through  the  cooperation  of  Henry 
W.  Frohne,  Editor  of  Good  Furniture,  repre- 
senting a  living  room,  drawing  room  and 
bed  rooms. 

The  exhibition  attracted  much  attention 
and  went  far  to  show  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining American  manufactures  of  artistic 
merit  and  design. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Art  Association  an- 
nounces an  interesting  program  of  exhi- 
bitions for  the  coming  season.  In  Novem- 
ber it  showed  a  collection  of  paintings  by 
distinguished  women  painters  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  M.  Jean  McLane, 
Martha  Walter,  Alice  Schille,  Josephine 
Paddock,  Jane  Peterson,  Alice  Kent  Stod- 
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dard,  and  Helen  E.  Moscley.  This  exhi- 
bition was  organized  and  will  be  sent  out  on 
circuit  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Art  Associ- 
ation. 

It  was  followed  in  December  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  by  men  which  included 
works  by  William  Glackcns,  W.  Elmer 
Schofield,  Paul  Dougherty,  Gardner  Sy- 
mons,  Gifford  Heal,  Robert  Henri,  J.  Alden 
Weir,  Ernest  Lawson,  William  M.  Chase, 
Childe  Hassam,  Hayley  Lever,  and  George 
Bellows. 

The  January  exhibition  will  comprise 
examples  of  pictorial  photography.  In 
February  will  be  shown  a  group  of  paintings 
by  Robert  Henri  and  in  March  a  collection 
of  etchings  by  Earl  Reed. 


PAINTINGS  BY 
BRYSON 
BURROUGHS 


From  November  9th  to 
December  (ith  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  by  Bry- 
son  Burroughs,  Curator  of 
Paintings  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  was  held  in  the  Newark  Public  Library 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  Associ- 
ation of  that  city.  This  comprised  twenty 
paintings. 

The  preface  to  the  little  catalogue  gave 
the  following  interesting  and  informing 
biographical  note:  "Bryson  Burroughs 
was  born  in  Boston,  September  8,  1809. 
During  his  early  years  he  studied  at  the  Art 
School  of  Cincinnati  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  East  to  work  under  Sid- 
dons  Mowbray  and  Kenyon  Cox.  In  1891 
a  scholarship  enabled  him  to  study  in  Paris 
for  four  years.  While  there  he  worked  at 
Julian's  and  came  under  the  direct  teaching 
of  Gabriel  Ferrer,  Bougereau  and  Merson. 
These  artists  influenced  him  little  in  the 
development  of  his  own  style  and  choice  of 
subjects.  His  one  desire  was  to  learn  to 
express  himself  through  the  products  of  his 
skill  as  a  painter.  His  most  definite  artistic 
tendencies  came  from  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
To  him  he  went  for  criticism  and  encourage- 
ment and  to  him  he  owed  much  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  own  personality  and  his 
own  peculiar  power. 

Mr.  Burroughs  presents  in  his  paintings 
the  ancient  themes— themes  that  the  world 
long  since  made  immortal  by  taking  them 
into  art  and  literature.  These  he  develops 
in  a  unique  manner,  one  essentially  his  own. 
His  delicate  sensibility  and  refined  humor 


seem  to  give  to  the  story  he  has  to  tell, 
however  ancient  in  its  elements,  a  certain 
touch  of  originality,  an  engaging  vivacity 
and  an  exquisite  simplicity.  Note  the 
humor  of  "Garden  of  Venus"  and  of  the 
"Temptation  of  St.  Anthony";  and  then 
note  the  classic  calm  of  Puvis  in  "The  Age 
of  Gold." 

Like  his  master,  Mr.  Burroughs  is  above 
all  a  mural  decorator.  His  strength  shows 
best  in  harmonious  landscapes  and  in 
beautiful  pure  lines. 

Europe  knows  him  as  well  as  America. 
He  has  held  successful  exhibitions  in  Paris. 

His  life  and  work  are  now  in  America. 
His  studio  is  in  New  York  City  and  he  is 
Curator  of  Paintings  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  He  is  known  to  Newark- 
ers  as  the  designer  of  the  Hiawatha  window 
in  Barrington  High  School,  which  was  set 
up  in  memory  of  the  nine  scholars  who  lost 
their  lives  at  the  Clifton  Avenue  grade 
crossing  in  1903. 


ART  IX 
TOLEDO 


The  November  exhibitions 
at  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art  included  paintings  by 
the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists:  canvases  by 
H.  Leith-Ross.  and  John  F.  Folinsbee; 
etchings  and  engravings  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  old  and  modern  schools; 
loan  collection  of  old  and  modern  masters 
of  Europe,  which  has  been  on  view  since 
July;  collection  of  old  Buddhas  and  other 
idols  from  China:  permanent  collections. 

During  December  the  special  attractions 
at  the  Toledo  Museum  are  Post-Impression- 
ist Show,  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Alexis 
Founder  and  Sculpture  by  May  Elizabeth 
Cook. 

A  very  successful  Chrysanthemum  and 
Flower  Show  was  held  at  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art  during  the  seeond  week  in 
November  which  was  visited  by  about 
12,000  people  during  the  three  exhibition 
days. 

The    activities    of  the 
mural       Municipal  Art  Societv  of 

DECORATIONS    ^  ;n    ^  ^ 

IN  PUBLIC      ratj(m    of   th<.  dtv,g  HjRh 
SCHOOLS        c  l      l  •»    /  li  l 

Schools  are  quite  fully  de- 
scribed in  a  Bulletin  of  the  Society  recently 
issued.  Its  initial  gift  was  to  the  Morris 
High  School  and  consists  of  decorations  by 
Edwin   W.   Deming.    Next   the  Society 
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undertook  the  decoration  of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  in  its  entirety.  This 
included  the  decoration  of  the  entrance  hall 
by  a  series  of  mural  paintings  by  Barry 
Faulkner,  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Harriman,  which  are  now  nearly 
completed;  an  over-mantel  by  Miss  Francis 
Grimes,  described  some  time  ago  in  Art 
and  Progress,  which  has  already  been 
installed;  and  the  decoration  of  the  great 
staircase  hall  with  suitable  panels;  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Auditorium.  It  is  said 
that  more  has  been  done  within  the  last  few 
months  in  the  decoration  of  our  high  schools 
than  in  the  dozen  years  preceding,  and  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  the  value  of  such 
decorations  will  be  even  more  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  future. 


ART  IN  THE 
FAR  WEST 


The  Portland,  Ore..  Art 
Association  has  recently 
received  as  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt  three  valuable 
paintings:  "Sunset,"  by  George  Inness; 
"Shepherd  and  Sheep,"  by  Anton  Mauve, 
and  "Lady  with  a  Black  Hat,"  by  J.  Alden 
Weir.  This  gift  was  made  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Pratt's  father  and  mother,  who  were 
Portland  people. 

In  November  there  was  exhibited  in  the 
galleries  of  this  Association  lithographs  by 
Joseph  Pennell  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
some  very  artistic  photographs  of  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition.  This  collection  was 
followed  by  an  exhibition  of  Batchelder  tiles 
and  small  sculpture,  and  later  by  a  Christ- 
mas exhibition  more  particularly  for 
children. 

This  Association  conducts  a  big  art 
school,  art  history  classes  and  lectures  and 
daily  classes  for  the  public  schools  to  visit 
the  Museum  in  the  care  of  a  School  Docent. 

Through  a  desire  to  en- 
art  in  courage  Wisconsin  artists 
Wisconsin  thc  Ma(lison  Art  Associa- 
tion and  thc  Milwaukee  Art  Society  have 
joined  with  thc  art  department  of  the  Wis- 
consin Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
sending  through  thc  state  a  representative 
exhibition  of  Wisconsin  paintings.  The  ex- 
hibition was  shown  first  for  two  weeks  in 
Milwaukee  and  was  then  made  a  feature  of 
the  Annual  Convention  of  thc  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  in  La  Crosse  in  October. 


It  is  now  making  a  tour  of  the  state.  The 
collection  contains  over  100  paintings  and 
etchings  by  fifty  or  more  artists  who  claim 
Wisconsin  as  their  home  or  hirth  place. 
The  pictures  are  mounted  uniformly  with 
straw  board  mats  and  supplied  with  eyelets 
and  hanging  appliances  and  a  chart  is  sent 
showing  the  best  manner  of  hanging.  Cata- 
logues and  a  descriptive  paper  accompany 
the  pictures.  The  sc  hool  children  in  each 
community  are  to  be  invited  to  attend  the 
exhibition  at  special  tim<>s  when  the 
pictures  will  be  explained  to  them.  The 
pictures  range  in  price  from  $10  to  $000. 
The  cost  to  each  exhibition  place  is  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

There  are  four  art  associations  in  Wis- 
consin including  the  Milwaukee  Art  Society. 
The  Madison  Art  Association  is  the  oldest 
in  the  state,  and  has  been  showing  exhibits 
of  pictures  in  the  state  library  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  year  it  is  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Milwaukee  Art  Society  in 
a  numl>er  of  exhibition  matters.  The 
Bcloit  Art  Assticiation  is  closely  connected 
with  Beloit  College,  which  has  an  art 
museum  and  which  is  about  to  erect  a  new 
art  hall.  La  Crosse  Art  Association  is  the 
youngest  in  the  state,  having  been  formed 
but  last  year.  It  now  has  over  three  hun- 
dred members  and  has  recently  shown 
temporary  exhibitions  in  a  charming  little 
room  in  the  public  library. 

The  Milwaukee  Art  Society  is  con- 
templating a  pageant  at  thc  Auditorium  in 
Milwaukee  on  January  28th  and  29th.  The 
production  will  have  twenty  rapidly  moving 
dramatic  episodes  performed  by  around  one 
thousand  two  hundred  people,  typifying 
the  unfold ment  of  the  great  epochs  of  art. 
Such  an  undertaking,  it  is  thought,  will  not 
only  enlist  the  services  of  all  those  actively 
interested  in  the  Art  Society,  but  all  Mil- 
waukeeans  interested  in  any  of  the  allied 
arts.  The  intention  is  to  make  it  an  ex- 
pression of  a  community  spirit.  The  work 
is  to  be  done  by  Milwaukeeans  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  trained  workers 
who  may  have  to  be  procured  outside. 

The  students  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  have  begun  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  entitled  "The  Art 
Student"  The  initial  number  was  full  of 
interesting  information. 
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A  significant   loan  exhi- 
an  impob-    bition    of   Ear)y  Iulian 

TANT  LOAN     Engraving8  been  re. 

EXHIBITION     centIy    he,d    at    the  pogg 

of  early  Museum  in  Boston. 

ITALIAN         The    exhibition     Wfts  ar. 
ENGRAVINGS    ranged  an(j  ft  vaJuftb,c  y. 

lustra  ted  catalogue  compiled  in  memory  of 
the  late  Francis  Bullard  of  the  Harvard 
Class  of  1886.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  was  the  most  important  gathering  of 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century  Italian 
prints  ever  brought  together  in  this 
country. 

The  lover  of  such  treasures  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  the  best  work  of  the 
great  Italian  engravers,  as  well  as  extremely 
rare  anonymous  prints  of  an  earlier  period. 
All  prints  of  this  kind  are  very  scarce. 
Impressions  of  the  quality  shown  are  ex- 
cessively difficult  to  find  even  in  those 
great  and  rich  European  collections  which 
have  been  forming  for  more  than  a  century. 
This  exhibition  was  made  possible  only  by 
the  kindness  of  friends  in  Boston,  New 
York,  London  and  Cambridge. 

Prints  lent  by  Miss  Katherine  Bullard  of 
Boston  from  the  Francis  Bullard  collection; 
by  Mr.  Albert  Schoole,  Messrs.  Arthur 
Hahle  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  R.  Ederheimer  of 
New  York;  Messrs.  Colhaghi  and  Obach  of 
London;  Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs  of  Cambridge, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  were  shown  together  with  some  of 
the  finest  impressions  from  the  rich  col- 
lection of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum.  These 
treasures  illustrated  the  whole  field  of  early 
intaglio  engraving  in  Italy  from  the  time  of 
the  goldsmith,  who  took  impressions  from 
niello  plates  to  test  his  work,  up  to  the  time 
of  Marcantonio  Raimondi. 

A  handsome  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
has  been  prepared  containing  a  well  de- 
served tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Bullard  by 
the  compiler,  as  well  as  a  clear  and  concise 
description  of  the  difficult  field  of  Early 
Italian  Engraving.  The  excellent  bibliog- 
raphy which  follows,  offers  the  more  serious 
student  the  necessary  assistance  to  pursue 
farther  his  studies  in  this  field.  Every 
print  in  the  exhibition  is  described  and 
reproduced,  making  the  catalogue  a  refer- 
ence book  of  permanent  value  to  one 
interested  in  Italiau  prints.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful publication. 


As  a  kind  of  aftermath  of 
portraits  of  ^  ^  Women's  Suf- 

WOMEN  AT  ffage    para(]e    the  prints 

THE  NEW  Divisjon  of  the  New  York 

YORK  PUBLIC  pubHc     Ljbrary     ^  ar_ 

LIBRARY  range(j    an    exhibition  of 

"Portraits  of  Women"  in  which  queens 
and  royal  favorites,  artists  and  musicians, 
dancers  and  actresses,  writers  and  social 
leaders  merge  into  a  highly  interesting 
picture  of  womanhood.  Not  in  the  matter 
of  costume  only,  but  in  the  disclosure  of 
character  and  attitude  toward  life  these 
portraits  help  to  illustrate  the  life  and 
spirit  of  successive  generations  and  of 
different  races  and  they  suggest  a  wealth 
of  relevant  detail  as  well  as  the  important 
rdle  women  have  played  in  history.  All 
the  portraits  shown  are  etchings,  engrav- 
ings, or  lithographs,  sometimes  repro- 
ductions of  paintings,  sometimes  original 
etchings  or  lithographs,  always  by  capable 
craftsmen  and  in  many  cases  by  artists  of 
great  repute. 

If  the  exhibition  is  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  artist  and  of  processes 
of  engraving  there  is  quite  as  much  diversity 
as  there  is  in  the  subjects  portrayed. 
There  are  line  engravings;  a  brave  showing 
of  British  eighteenth  century  mezzotints; 
modern  mezzotints  in  colors;  wood  en- 
gravings by  Cole  and  lithographs  by 
Gavarni,  Grevedon  and  Krichuber.  The 
prints  are  arranged  in  chronological  order 
by  subjects,  thus  bringing  reproductions 
in  color  mezzotints  by  Edwards  of  da  Vinci's 
"Belle  Ferronniere"  next  to  a  modern 
French  line  engraving  of  the  same  subject 
and  the  wood  engraving  by  Cole  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  near  J.  R.  Smith's  reproduction 
of  the  same  portrait.  The  result  em- 
phasizes the  national  and  individual  view- 
points as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  processes  of  producing  prints,  by 
the  very  force  of  strong  contrasts. 


an  art  Art  Museum  Associ- 

museum  for  ation  ^recently  been 
formed  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
with  C.  II.  Berryman  as 
President;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Zembrod,  First 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Jere  R.  Morton, 
Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  George  Starr, 
Secretary;  and  W.  L.  Threlkeld.  Treasurer. 


KENTUCKY 
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The  object  is  the  establishment  of  an  art 
museum  in  that  city. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  will  be 
a  systematic  cataloguing  and  listing  of  the 
works  of  art  which  are  in  private  possession 
in  that  community.  This  it  is  thought  will 
awaken  public  interest  and  draw  attention 
to  the  need  of  the  establishment  of  a 
museum.  It  is  further  proposed  as  soon 
as  the  Association  is  sufficiently  strong  in 
numbers  and  financial  resources  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  refusal  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these  paintings  and  other  works  now  in 
private  ownership.  In  the  meantime  ef- 
forts are  to  be  made  to  secure  loaus  of 
pictures  of  artistic  and  historical  value  to 
form  a  nucleus  of  an  art  gallery  and  to 
bring  to  the  city  from  time  to  time  exhi- 
bitions from  other  places. 

The  first  of  these  exhibitions  will  be  a 
collection  of  Medici  Prints  which  is  being 
circulated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts.  This  will  be  shown 
in  Lexington  in  the  Public  Library  early  in 
December. 

The  Lexington  Art  Museum  Associ- 
ation was  formed  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
held  in  the  Public  Library,  at  which  Mrs. 
George  Slurr  of  the  Art  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Club  presided.  Mrs.  Alfred  C. 
Zembrod,  Chairman  of  the  Art  Committee 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs 
was  one  of  the  particular  speakers  at  this 
meeting  and  outlined  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  conducting  such  a  Museum.  Judge 
Kerr  also  made  an  address  on  "The  Need 
of  a  Museum  of  Art  for  Lexington,"  setting 
forth  the  educational  value  of  such  an 
exhibition.  There  were  other  notable 
speakers. 

There  is  at  present  no  art  museum  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  though  tin?  interest  in 
art  in  that  State  is  by  no  means  small. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  has 

THE         received  recently  a  valu- 
woomvARD    ab,e  bequcst  from  tfce  £s_ 

COLLECTION     ^  of  Robcrt  B 

at  the       ward,  comprising  oil  paint- 

13KOOKLYX  *  g-* 

ings,  water  colors,  tireco- 

MU8EUM        r»  i  i  i 

Roman  glass  and  a  col- 
lection of  Chinese  and  East  Indian  jade. 
As  a  collector  Col.  Woodward  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  jade  and  ancient  glass, 
and  his  collection  of  218  carvings  in  Chinese 


jade  and  other  semi-precious  stones  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  museum  exhibits  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Woodward 
jade  collection  includes  other  hard  stones 
calling  for  the  same  miraculous  patience 
and  dexterity  of  workmanship,  although 
the  jades  preponderate.  Even  glass  is  not 
excluded,  because  the  Chinese  treat  it  as  a 
hard  stone,  making  their  carvings  from  the 
solid  block,  and  drilling  out  the  interior 
when  vessels  or  snuff  bottles  are  in  question. 
The  collection  includes  flower  vases  for 
temple  ornament,  for  palace  decoration 
and  for  the  houses  of  the  Mandarin  and 
literary  classes;  ceremonial  sceptres,  sacri- 
ficial vessels,  cylindrical  holders  for  brushes 
(which  take  the  place  of  pens  in  China), 
cups,  wine  pots,  and  table  screens;  also 
buckles  and  clasps,  girdle  pendants,  figur- 
ines, perfume  boxes,  incense  burners,  etc. 
Some  of  the  panel  carvings  arc  resonant 
atones  which  were  originally  suspended  and 
used  as  gongs  or  bells.  In  fact,  the  re- 
markable resonance  of  jade  is  a  peculiar 
quality  which  gives  it  great  importance  in 
Chinese  estimation.  Occasional  use  is  also 
made  of  the  natural  form  of  the  jade 
boulders  which  are  found  in  river-beds. 
The  general  form  of  these  suggests  a  moun- 
tain on  which  landscapes  and  figures  of 
mythological  significance  arc  carved.  With 
some  important  exceptions,  the  dating  of 
the  pieces  is  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  technical  mastery  in  the  carving  of 
these  Chinese  jades  is  as  great  as  in  any 
previous  period  of  history,  while  they  reveal 
a  power  of  artistic  composition  and  a  har- 
mony of  form  unattained  by  European  art 
industry  of  the  same  age. 


The  following  interesting  comment  was 
made  by  the  Edison  Monthly  on  the  show- 
ing made  by  public  school  children  in  the 
recent  exhibition  of  industrial  work  held 
in  New  York.  "In  New  York  City  there 
are  approximately  750,000  school  children 
in  the  grammar  grades,  yet  in  the  high 
schools  there  arc  only  58,000  students. 
Thus  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  city's  children  are  turned  into  in- 
dustry without  sufficient  training,  either 
academic  or  vocational.  That  there  should 
be  only  two  trade  schools  in  a  metropolis 
like  New  York  is  surprising. 
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The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  states  that  423  permits  were  issued 
from  January  to  August  of  the  present  year 
for  serious  study  and  practical  use  of  the 
furniture,  interior  decorations,  stained  glass, 
frames  and  the  like,  sculptors'  work  for 
reproduction  in  marble,  ceramics,  rugs, 
jewelry  and  like  ornament,  textiles,  lace, 
needlework  and  costumes. 

This  in  a  general  way,  shows  the  utility 
of  the  Museum  exhibits  to  actual  workers, 
artists  in  their  own  line,  for  whom  the 
objects  exhibited  are  models  from  which 
inspiration  may  be  drawn  if  not  actual 
reproductions  made. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  Artists  of  the 
Northwest,  which  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  St.  Paul  Institute  last  May, 
has  prompted  the  management  to  fix  an 
earlier  date  for  the  second  exhibition  so 
that  there  may  be  time,  if  the  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  made,  to  send  the 
pictures  on  a  circuit  consisting  of  other 
cities  in  the  Northwestern  States  where 
there  may  be  facilities  for  showing  them. 
The  second  annual  exhibition  will,  there- 
fore, open  in  St.  Paul  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  1916.  In  vitiations  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  artists  of  the  Northwestern 
States  to  contribute  examples  of  their  work, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  second  exhi- 
bition even  more  successful  than  the  first. 

Five  bronzes  and  one  oil  painting  were 
sold  in  an  exhibition  sent  out  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  held  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  during  the 
month  of  November. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  in  oil  and 
water  colors  and  charcoal  drawings  by 
Augusta  Finkelnburg  was  recently  shown 
in  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  I<ouis. 
Miss  Finkelnburg  has  long  been  associated 
with  the  public  schools  of  that  city  as 
supervisor  of  drawing  and  later  as  in- 
structor of  art  in  the  high  schools,  and  has 
done  much  both  through  her  work  and  her 
teaching  toward  increasing  interest  and 
appreciation  of  art  in  St.  Louis; 


In  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  an  exhi~ 
bition  of  paintings  by  Edward  C.  Volkert, 
a  native  of  Cincinnati  and  pupil  of  Frank 
Duveneck,  has  recently  been  shown.  This 
exhibition  comprised  fifty-one  paintings  in 
oil  and  seventy  in  water  color  besides  two 
mural  decorations,  "New  England  Pasture" 
and  "A  Breezy  Day,"  executed  for  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Woodward  High  School. 
Mr.  Volkert  has  made  a  specialty  of  cattle 
paintings  and  in  this  particular  field  has 
already  attained  high  renown. 

A  small  exhibition  of  selected  works  by 
the  late  John  W.  Alexander  was  held  in  the 
Ardcn  Gallery,  Scribner  Building,  New 
York,  from  November  17th  to  December 
15th.  The  group  of  pictures  shown  in  this 
Gallery  at  that  time  will  for  the  most  part 
be  included  in  an  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive and  notable  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  works  to  be  held  in  the  Carne- 
gie Institute.  Pittsburgh,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  coming  year. 

Under  the  auspices  of  The  Art  Alliance 
of  America  an  exhibition  of  Art  Associated 
with  the  Child  was  held  in  the  Former 
Blakeslee  Galleries  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  from  November  30th  to  December 
17th.  This  comprised  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, miniatures,  interior  decorations,  cera- 
mics, etchings,  books,  costumes,  photo- 
graphs, jewelry  and  toys,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinctly unique  display.  Fuller  notice  of 
this  exhibition  will  be  given  later. 

The  Art  Jury  of  Philadelphia  has  recently 
distributed  copies  of  its  Third  and  Fourth 
Annual  Reports.  The  Jury  was  appointed 
October  7,  1911  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1913,  121  submissions  had  been  made  to  it. 
During  the  year  1914,  182  submissions 
were  made  to  it,  50  per  cent,  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Among  these  sub- 
missions were  designs  for  bridges,  park 
improvements,  street  signs,  sculpture  and 
paintings.  From  illustrations  given  of 
old  structures  and  new,  plans  rejected  and 
plans  approved,  the  value  of  such  a  com- 
mission is  patently  demonstrated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many  years 
all  of  our  larger  cities  will  have  taken  such 
steps  to  safeguard  themselves  against  errors 
in  artistic  judgment. 
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Effort  is  being  made  in  North  Carolina  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  State  Art 
Commission.  Prof.  William  C.  A.  Hum- 
mel of  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro  recently  gave  a  talk  before  the 
State  Library  and  Historical  Society  on  the 
subject.  The  Association  adopted  a  reso- 
lution requiring  the  President  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  formulate  a  bill  which  is  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  legislature.  Very 
considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  and 
there  is  prospect  of  such  a  bill  being  passed. 

The  Fogg  Museum  has  recently  placed 
on  exhibition  a  group  of  reproductions  of 
works  of  art  of  the  so-called  Minoan  and 


Mycenaean  civilizations,  that  have  been 
found  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Crete. 
They  are  wonderfully  interesting  as  illus- 
trating the  arts  of  the  Homeric  period. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York 
is  the  only  other  place  in  America  where 
reproductions  of  these  works  can  be  seen. 
They  are  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer,  of  New  York,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  George  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
the  Harvard  Class  of  1890,  and  they  form  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Collection  of  Classi- 
cal Antiquities. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash  , 
have  recently  been  held  exhibitions  of 
paintings  and  drawings  by  artists  of  the 
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Pacific  Northwest.  The  catalogues  of 
these  exhibitions  give  entirely  different  sets 
of  names,  names  quite  strange  to  exhibition 
visitors  in  the  East.  The  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition  has  undoubtedly  brought  the 
East  nearer  to  the  Far  West;  it  would  be  well 
if  through  the  same  or  some  other  medium 
the  Far  West  could  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  East. 

Forty-three  paintings  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  a  majority  of  which 
are  scenes  in  India,  have  recently  been 
shown  in  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery  of 
Rochester.  This  exhibition  will  make  a 
circuit  of  several  of  the  larger  cities  during 
the  present  season. 

At  the  Galleries  of  the  Guild  of  Boston 
Artists  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Albert 
Felix  Schmitt  has  recently  been  held. 

From  November  24th  to  December  8th 
an  exhibition  of  textiles  loaned  from  the 
Museum  Collections  to  the  Historical 
Exhibition  of  Textiles  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
together  with  a  collection  of  competition 
posters  for  the  250th  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  shown  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design. 

An  extremely  interesting  exhibition  of 
recent  paintings  by  Randall  Davey  was 
held  in  the  Macbeth  Galleries  in  New  York 
in  November.  A  number  of  these  paint- 
ings will  be  reproduced  in  an  early  issue  of 
this  magazine. 

Eleven  illustrated  lectures  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  art  are  to  be  given  at  Vale 
University  this  winter  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Vale  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Among 
the  lecturers  will  be  C.  Howard  Walker. 
Prof.  Arthur  Pope.  Dr.  Christian  Brinton. 
Kciiyou  Cox.  Lloyd  Warren,  Lorado  Taft, 
and  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

Nearly  SOO.OOO  persons  visited  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  sent  out  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  which  was  recently  held 
in  Waco,  Texas,  in  connection  with  the 
Annual  Cotton  Palace  Exposition.  Of 
these  persons  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
one-third  pave  careful  attention  to  the 
paintings.  Much  interest  was  aroused  and 
many  thoughtful  comments  and  inquiries 
made. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

MODERN  PAINTING— ITS  TEND- 
ENCY  AND  MEANING.  With  28  full 
page  reproductions.  4  in  color.  By  Willard 
Huntington  Wright.  John  Lane  Company,  New- 
York  and  London,  Publishers.    Price  $2.50  net. 

Decidedly  there  was  an  error  at  the 
christening  of  Mr.  Wright's  painstaking 
treatise  published  under  the  title,  "Modern 
Painting."  a  book  in  which  untenable  and 
dogmatically  stated  theories  of  art  crowd 
against  important  truths  justly  and  sensi- 
tively observed.  This  error  in  the  title 
will  speedily  be  discovered  by  any  one 
hoping  to  find  in  the  book  enlightened 
comment  on  the  aims  and  methods  of 
Alexander,  Bakst,  Bellows,  Blashfield.  Cox, 
Cassatt,  Dougherty,  Frieseke — to  cite  at 
alphabetical  haphazard  a  very  few  out  of  a 
host  of  modern  painters.  Alexander  is 
mentioned  but  once,  and  that  in  connection 
with  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Weir  does 
not  figure  at  all.  The  Bostonians  are 
absent,  Bakst  and  Cox  are  strangely  ban- 
ished together,  Miss  Beaux  is  ignored,  Miss 
Cassatt  is  but  vaguely  listed.  A.  B.  Davies, 
for  all  his  wooing  of  the  Cubistic  muse,  is 
"at  bottom  a  superficial  academician,"  the 
"spirituel"  Whistler  is  "this  ineffectual 
American,"  while  at  the  very  outset  Sar- 
gent. Sorolla  and  Simon  are  classed  together 
as  Abecedarians  who  interpret  form  in 
"shallow  imitation  of  the  surface  aspect  of 
nature."  Glackens  and  Henri  fare  better; 
Henri  had  directed  the  early  studies  of 
Morgan  Russell,  chief  among  ex-Syn- 
chromists.  "The  word  Synchronism,"  Mr. 
Wright  gravely  tells  us,  "means  simply 
'with  color.'"  "In  Synchromist  pictures 
the  good  or  bad  results  cannot  be  obscured 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements, 
as  in  the  case  of  pictures  wherein  nature  is 
copied."  "All  significant  painting  to  come 
must  necessarily  make  use  of  Synchromist 
means  — — ." 

These  passages  can  give  no  just  idea  as 
to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Wright's  book,  but 
they  indicate  its  scope.  Mr.  Wright  dis- 
cusses, not  Modern  Painting,  but  that  more 
limited  theme,  modernist  and  extremist 
methods  in  painting,  procedures  which  in 
his  contention  are  for  the  most  part  de- 
rived in  direct  apostolic  succession  from  the 
spiritual  adventures  of  the  great  masters 
themselves.    An  able  lawyer  and  a  poor 
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case!  Interest  in  this  theme  has  waned 
since  the  War,  partly  because  the  War  has 
not  only  delayed  high  enterprise  in  art.  but 
has  also,  according  to  credible  report, 
stopped  much  that  was  spurious  in  artistic 
endeavor. 

Like  Mr.  LaFarge  and  the  elder  critics, 
Mr.  Wright  begins  with  Delacroix  as  the 
typical  early  revolutionist  plowing  the  old 
ground  for  the  founding  of  the  new  temple. 
Like  Mr.  LaFarge  again,  he  sets  store  by  the 
Delacroix  journals.  Surely  a  writer  with  a 
sense  of  the  humors  of  humanity,  when 
reviewing  from  the  critics'  grand  stand  that 
long  procession  of  Isms  from  Romanticism 
to  Vorticism,  each  one  jostling,  pigeon- 
holing or  poniarding  some  other,  must  have 
been  tempted,  at  times,  toward  the  end 
of  the  parade  to  join  Mr.  LaFarge  in 
quoting  Delacroix  as  to  "those  trades  of 
humbug  that  influence  the  human  race!" 
Mr.  Wright's  book  does  not  suggest  that 
he  has  been  thus  tempted.  Viewing  each 
group  merely  from  the  side  of  its  sad 
sincerity,  he  sympathetically  defines  and 
limits  the  functions  of  each,  the  chapters 
on  the  earlier  men  being  particularly  well- 
compiled  from  a  wealth  of  .sources.  He 
naturally  places  Cezanne  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  modernist  structure— Cezanne, 
"that  astounding  and  grotesque  colossus," 
who  "purely  as  a  painter  is  the  greatest 
the  world  has  produced.  In  the  visual  arts 
he  is  surpassed  only  by  £1  Greco.  Michel- 
angelo and  Rubens."  The  essay  on  Renoir, 
who  "alone  approaches  the  stature  of 
Cezanne,"  contains  a  tribute  to  that 
scholastic  training  which  Mr.  Wright  de- 
clares was  Renoir's  salvation.  In  violent 
contradiction  to  this  idea  is  the  essence  of 
the  chapter  on  Matisse,  keystone  of  the 
modernist  arch,  a  chapter  which  might 
verily  have  been  written  by  a  man  born 
blind,  and  cruelly  taught  by  some  jester  a 
critic's  patter  on  negro  sculpture.  Persian 
influence,  naive  vision,  hackneyed  deltoids 
and  what  not.  The  adventure  of  Matisse 
dodging  the  deltoid  is  detailed  in  full. 
Patiently,  too,  and  with  many  thousand 
words,  the  author  explains  Cubism,  which 
he  finds  justifiable  and  significant  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  the  Cubists'  "almost  total 
abolition  of  the  painter's  slavery  to  nature." 
He  further  makes  clear  all  the  delicate  yet 
deep  class  distinctions  between  Cubists, 


Futurists,  Orphists,  Synchromists  and 
others.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  a 
reliable  Who's  Who  in  Modernism,  to 
instruct  a  public  at  present  offensively  in- 
clined to  dub  all  modern  irreconcilables 
Cubists. 

It  is  a  pity  that  champions  of  new  move- 
ments are  so  seldom  able  to  state  their  cases 
in  a  genial  spirit  of  give-and-take,  with  a 
half-way  good  will  toward  those  who  differ, 
and  above  all,  with  some  acceptance  of 
human  psychology.  Mr.  Wright,  for  in- 
stance, dazzled  as  he  is  by  his  own  dogmas 
of  color  notation,  line  deformation,  the 
renunciation  of  recognizability  and  the 
like,  and  believing  that  his  "csthetiquc" 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  appreciation  of 
those  lofty  diagrammatic  ecstasies  of  pure 
painting  now  foreshadowed  in  Synchronism 
— well,  Mr.  Wright  is  forgetting  folks  and 
their  folkways.  He  is  wrapping  the  clouds 
of  his  conclusions  about  him.  and  abandon- 
ing poor  human  nature  altogether;  not,  to 
be  sure,  before  he  has  offered  us,  in  his 
erudite  way,  that  old  and  very  human 
pseudo-syllogism  to  the  effect  that  certain 
great  painters  in  the  past  were  derided, 
and  that  therefore  certain  painters  now 
being  derided  are  great. 

If  the  reviewer  were  to  turn  artist  for  a 
moment,  and  were  to  follow  those  arbi- 
trary methods  of  distortion  and  exaggera- 
tion which  Mr.  Wright  hails  as  the  true 
stepping-stones  in  artistic  progress,  he  might 
say  that  this  book  is  a  melodrama  in  which 
Painting  in  her  quest  of  Purity  is  constantly 
being  baffled  by  that  hoary  and  inept 
villain  the  Academician,  backed  by  a  chorus 
consisting  of  the  unworthy  Public,  the 
ignorant  Critic,  the  sordid  Picture  Dealer; 
all  of  whom  will  in  the  end  be  defeated 
because  of  the  final  liberation  of  Painting 
"in  which  Cezanne  took  the  first  great  step, 
Matisse  the  second.  Cubism  the  next,  and 
Synchronism  the  last."  But  such  methods 
and  such  results  arc  gross,  heavy-handed; 
in  writing  as  in  painting,  they  disgust. 

THE  ARTISTIC  ANATOMY  OF  TREES. 
BY  REX  VICAT  COLE.  J.  B.  Lippineott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Publishers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trees  pictured 
by  some  painters  are  all  above  ground, 
certainly  many  who  attempt  to  transcribe 
landscapes  are  woefully  lacking  in  the  real 
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author  of  this  book  calls  attention  to  the  NY  WIXIFRKI)  TIHNKR.    J.  B.  Lippincott 

fact  that  whereas  the  anatomy  of  the  Company.  Phila.Wphi0.  Publi»l.e«.  Price  *1.50 
human  figure  is  taught  in  the  art  schools 

generally,  the  student  is  left  almost  to  his  The  aim  of  this  little  volume  is  to  give  a 
own  devices  to  learn  the  anatomy  of  trees.  practical  outline  of  the  history  of  painting 
Ignorance  of  the  public  in  this  regard  is  for  those  who  do  not  propose  to  make  ex- 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  artist,  and  haustive  study  or  research.  It  is  very 
hence  judgment  is  often  more  lenient  than  informing  and  yet  at  the  same  time  pleas- 
it  should  be.  antly  written.  The  author  has  avoided 
Mr.  Cole  goes  exhaustively  into  his  sub-  simply  cataloguing  dates  and  facts  and  has 
jeet  dealing  with  the  structural  forms  and  told  the  story  of  the  development  of 
foliage,  and  giving  illustrations  of  the  vari-  painting  in  the  several  schools  with  cngag- 
ous  methods  employed  by  the  great  ing  interest.  By  youthful  students  and 
painters.  His  book  is  elaborately  il-  those  who  are  making  a  first  acquaintance 
lustrated  and  should  prove  of  great  with  the  great  schools  of  painting,  this 
value.  book  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
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University  Circi  it  Exhiihtiov   I. incoln.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Tin  In-  Oil  Painting*  hi/  Ameiirun  Artist.*  Jan.     1— Jan.  28, 

On.  Paintinus  No.  Ill  Lincoln.  University  of  Nebraska 

Hi/ American  Artist*  Jan.    <i—  Jan.  28, 

Portrait  Exhibition   Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 

////  American  Artist*  Jan.     1    Jan.  28. 

On.  Paintings  No.  I   Kt.  Worth,  Texas,  Carnegie  Public  Library 

Ilf/  American  Artists  Jan.     1    Jan.  28. 

On.  Paintinos  No.  II  Dayton,  Ohio.  Memorial  Hall 

Hi/  American  Aitists  Jan.     1 — Jan.  28, 

Wateh  Colors  No.  I  Nashville.  Art  Association 

Amei  ican  Water  Cotur  Sat  iitij'.s  l'.H'i  Rotari/  Jan.     1    Jan.  21. 

Water  Colors  No.  II  Worcester,  Art  Museum 

Ihj  American  Water  Colnrist*  Jan.     1    Jan.  21, 

Small  Hkonxes  Worcester.  Art  Museum 

Hi/  American  Sculptors  Jan.     1-  Jan.  21. 

Original  Ilhstrationn  Rochester,  Mechanics  Institute 

Hi/  American  Illustrators  Jan.     1— Jan.  28 

Mimatires  Indianapolis.  John  Herroti  Art  Institute 

liy  American.  M iniuturc  Fuinter*  Jan.     !) — Feb.  IS, 

Arts  and  Cr.MTS  ...     Newark.  Museum  Association 

Xati  inal  Society  of  Craftsmen  Exhibition  Jan.     1   -Jan.  28. 

School  Art  Work  Newark,  Museum  Association 

Hhinle  Island  School  of  Dc.si'/n,  Pennsyhania  Museum  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  Xete  York-  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 

Art,  Fratl  Institute.  School  of  Boston  Museum  Jan.     1     Jan.  28, 
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Ideal  American  City  (photographs)  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Architectural  Association 

Lent  by  Architectural  League  of  New  York  Jan.  6  and  7, 

Medici  Prints  Elmira,  Arnot  Art  Gallery 

Reproductions  of  works  by  great  matters  Jan.  £0— Feb.  20, 

Lent  by  Foster  Brothers 

Japanese  Prints  Logansport,  Art  Association 

font  by  Yamanaka  Jan.  24 — Feb.  10, 

Mitral  Paintings  Logansport,  Art  Association 

By  American  Mural  Painters                                                   Jan.  24— Feb.  10, 
Materials  and  Features  of  a 

Printed  Book  St.  Louis,  Public  Library 

Jan.  1— Feb.  1, 

Oil  Paintings  No.  IV  Montevallo,  Girls'  Technical  Institute 

By  American  Artist*                                                                Jan.  2.3  — Feb.  10, 

Oil  Paintings  No.  V  Brookings.  South  Dakota 

By  American  Artists  Jan.  2.3 —Feb.  12, 

Water  Colors  No.  Ill  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.,  Art  Society 

By  American  Water  Colorists  Jan.     1 — Jan.  15, 

Water  Colors  No.  Ill  Spokane,  Washington 

By  American  Water  Colorists  Jan    2.3— Feb.  12, 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Circulating  Lectures 

ENGAGEMENTS  FOR  JANUARY  191(1 
Contemporary   Painting   in   Ki  hope  and   America.    Indianapolis.    John  Herron 


Art  Institute  January  4 

Sorolla.    Indianapolis.    John  Herron  Art  Institute  January  5 

Contemporary  Art  Movements  in  Americ  a.    Norfolk,  Va  January  « 

American  Painting.    Mt.  Vernon,  N.  V.    High  School  January  5 

The  Boston  Museum  ok  Art.    Hartford.  Vt.    Woman's  Club  January  9 

Design — Its  Use  and  Abuse.    Easton,  Pa.    Public  Library  January  12 

Whistler's  Etchings.    Pasadena,  Cal.    Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

January  12 

Furniture.    Meriden,  Conn.    Arts  and  Crafts  Association  January  12 

American  Mural  Painting.    Provincetown,  Mass.    Art  Association  January  13 

Municipal  Art  Commissions  and  their  Work.    Indianapolis.    John  Herron  Art 
Institute   January  23 

Contemporary  Painting  in  Europe  and  America.    Pasadena,  Cal.    Stickney  School. 

January  19 

Furniture.    Wheeling,  W.  Va.    Woman's  Club  January  22 

Civic  Art.    Pasadena.  Cal.    Stickney  School  Tanuury2<> 
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EXHIBITIONS 

Washington  Water  Color  Club.    Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 

Washington,  D.  C  Dec.  30— Jan.  20,  1916 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago.    Twenty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition 

of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculpture  Nov.  16— Jan.  2.  1916 

National  Association  of  Portrait  Painters.    Annual  Ex- 
hibition.   Art  Institute.  Chicago  Jan.  2— Jan.  26,  1916 

Baltimore  Water  Color  Club.    Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition. 

Peabody  Institute  Gallery  Jan.  8— Jan.  30,  1916 

Exhibits  received  January  3d  to  3  P.  M. 

National  Academy  ok  Design.    Winter  Exhibition.   Fine  Arts 

Galleries.  New  York  Dec.  17-Jan.  16,1916 

Exhibits  received  November  29th  and  30th. 

American  Water  Color  Societt.    National  Arts  Club  Feb.    2 — Feb.  27, 1916 

Exhibits  received  January  31st. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York.    Fine  Arts  Galleries. .  .Feb.    5— Feb.  26, 1916 
Exhibits  received  January  20th  and  21st. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.    One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and 

Sculpture,  Phila.,  Pa  Feb.  6— Mar.  26,  1916 

Exhibits  received  January  17,  1916. 

Peabody  Institute  and  Charcoal  Club.    Seventh  Annual  Ex- 
hibition Oil  Paintings.    Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore. Feb.  8 -Mar.  12,  1916 

National  Academy  of  Design.    Ninety-first  Annual  Exhibition. 

Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York  Mar.  17— April  23, 1916 

Exhibits  received  March  1st  and  2d. 


CONVENTION 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts.    Seventh  Annual.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  May  17.  18.  19.  1916 
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Conducted  by  the 
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Under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Socrsrr 
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the  above  apply  to  Mr.  Charles  Morrison. 
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REFLEX 

For  Mixing  with  Oil  Colors 


REFLEX  is  indispensable  to  ths 
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VER  00  per  cent,  of  the  Art 
Galleries  in  the  United 
States  are  illuminated  by  the 
Frink  System  of  Lighting.  This 
is  conclusive  proof  of  the  superior- 
ity of  this  method  of  lighting 
galleries,  pictures,  book-cases,  etc. 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of 
lighting  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion for  more  than  half  a  century 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
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Advertising,  etc.   Trade  connections. 

Sfuti firr  ,  ir,  ultir. 
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All  authorized  and  admitted  companies 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department. 

Is  your  present  insurance  authorized  ? 

Don't  run  the  risk  of  accepting  unauthor- 
ized insurance.  Write  to  the  above  at  No.  3 
South  William  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
name  of  the  Agent  in  your  city  will  be  sup- 
plied on  request. 
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-^THT  NOTES  is  a  booklet  published  by  us  since 
1894,  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  art 
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It  comments  on  various  items  of  art  interest  both 
here  and  elsewhere. 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  put  your  name  on  our  list  of 
those  who  receive  it  with  our  compliments. 

William  Macbeth 

V>0  Fifth  Avenue  Xnc  York  City 
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The  equestrian  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  which  is  re- 
produced as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  The 
American  Magazine  ok  Akt.  was  recently  erected  in 
New  York  by  a  group  of  American  citizens  who  desired 
thus  to  perpetuate  in  this  country  the  memory  of  the 
noble  life  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
It  stands  in  a  commanding  position  on  Riverside  Drive 
at  Ninety-third  Street,  and  is  the  work  of  Anna  Vaughn 
Hyatt.  Six  years  ago  Miss  Hyatt  modelled  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  Paris,  not  as  an  order  but  from 
an  interest  in  the  subject— a  work  of  love  done  with 
artistic  zeal  and  in  spite  of  enormous  difficulties.  When 
this  statue  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1910  it  created 
much  favorable  comment  and  received  honorable 
I  mention.  Several  years  later  it  was  selected  in  com- 
petition by  the  American  Committee,  completely  re- 
studied,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  The  general  concep- 
tion, however,  is  the  same.  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  represented 
as  before  her  first  battle  communing  with  the  Saints 
and  upholding  her  ancient  sword.  She  is  both  woman 
and  warrior,  slight  of  stature,  strong  in  courage,  the 
embodiment  of  that  which  is  noblest,  a  holy  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  right.  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt  was  born  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  but  comes  of  an  old  Maryland  family. 
She  studied  under  Henry  Kitson.  H.  A.  MacNeil  and 
Gutzon  Borglum,  and  has  heretofore  made  a  specialty 
of  animal  sculpture  in  which  particular  field  she  has  won 
much  distinction.  Examples  of  her  work  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Metropolitan  and  other  Museums  of  Art. 
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POTTERY  IN  AMERICA 

BY  CHARLES  F.  BINNS 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics 


AMONG  the  arts,  pottery  is  the  most 
fc  elemental.  It  seems  to  have  found  a 
spontaneous  expression  in  many  lands  and 
in  its  later  development  a  similar  spon- 
taneity may  be  noted.  The  reason  for  this 
condition  probably  is  that  pottery  owes 
nothing  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  raw 
material.  With  the  simplest  of  natural 
substances  the  potter  has  at  his  disposal  the 
resources  of  form,  texture  and  color  and 
with  these,  evolved  through  craft  and 
established  by  fire,  he  sets  forth  his  message 
of  beauty. 

For  a  thousand  years  there  has  been  no 
discovery  of  a  new  material.  Methods  have 
been  refined  and  ideals  have  ehanged,  but 
the  resources  now  available  are  sub- 
stantially what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Magna  Charta.    A  curious 


paradox  may  be  noted  in  this  connection. 
It  is  possible  to  make  the  most  beautifnl 
pottery  from  the  crudest  clay.  Finer  ami 
more  expensive  clays  are  used  in  production 
of  common  table  earthenware  than  in  some 
of  the  most  artistic  pieces.  This  fact  leads 
to  a  question  and  to  a  suggestion.  Why 
should  the  demand  always  be  for  white 
wares  for  table  use?  The  pottery  manu- 
facturer must  scour  the  earth  in  a  search 
for  pure  white  clays  and  yet  it  must  be 
evident  that  this  is  an  artificial  condition. 
Pottery  as  strong  can  be  made  from  cream 
or  buff  clays,  and  it-  is  just  as  easily  kept 
clean  as  that  made  from  the  costly  white 
material.  The  suggestion  is  this,  if  those 
who  are  trained  in  artistic  perception  were 
to  endeavor  to  create  a  demand  for  table 
wares  other  than  pure  white  there  would  be 
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no  need  to  import  expensive  clays  or  to 
search  the  country  for  them.  There  are 
pure  white  clays  in  the  country,  hut  they 
must  he  transported  long  distances  at  great 
expense  because  they  do  not  lie  near  the 
centers  of  manufacture.  Clays  which 
produce  cream  or  huff  colored  wares  are 
much  more  ahundant  ami  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. Almost  all  decorative  pottery  is 
made  from  the  cheaper  grades  of  clay,  a 

fact  which  lends  force  to  the  contention  that 

the  raw  material  is  of  only  slight  Importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  heauty. 

Any  discussion  of  the  progress  of  pottery 
in  the  United  States  which  takes  note  of  the 
artistic  phase  of  the  suhject  will  naturally 
begin  with  Rookwood.  It  was  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1HKJ)  that  this  ware  cuine  first 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer.  The  work 
then  shown  belonged  to  the  type  since 
known  as  the  "standard  "  product.  It  may 
>eein  strange  now  that  this  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  attention,  hut  such 
is  tin*  fact.  I'p  to  that  time  nothing  in 
decorative  faience  had  appeared  which 
possessed   the  rich  coloring  and  brilliant 

US 


glace  of  this  ware.  The  impression  then 
made  was  deepened  in  Chicago  in  1898 
when  the  speciai  ica lures  were  the  "gold 
■tone"  ami  "tiger  eye"  effects.  Some 
may  wonder  that  it  should  he  necessary 
to  go  hack  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  find 
progress,  hut  in  face  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
potter's  art  this  is  hut  as  yesterday  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  way  was 
then  opened  by  which  the  modern  variety 
in  individual  ceramic  handicraft  has  been 
reached.  Rookwood  was  the  first  to  de- 
velop the  colored  matt  or  texture  glaze 
which  has  been  copied  all  over  the  world 
and  which  hits  proved  such  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  ceramist. 
Probably  the  most  beautiful  form  of  this  is 
the  "vellum"  texture  which  not  only  offers 
a  sympathetic  texture,  but  permits  the  use 
of  colors  in  decoration  beneath  the  delicate 
veil  of  tin'  glaze.  Rookwood  will  always 
offer  an  object  lesson  to  the  promoters  of 
industrial  art  because  it  illustrates  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  well  directed  skill 
and  enthusiasm. 

Tlu-  Van  Hrigglc  pottery  may  be  called 
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an  offshoot  of  Kookwood.  This  is  not  said 
ungenerously  but  with  full  appreciation  of 
the  special  qualities  expressed  by  the 
younger  establishment.  Stress  has  been 
laid  upon  embossed  modeling  and  a  rieh 
palette  of  colors.  The  forms  in  some  cases 
are  not  as  reserved  or  dignified  in  line  as 
they  might  be,  but  the  workmanship  is  good 
throughout. 

Standing  on  the  line  which  divides  the 
manufactory  from  the  school  is  the  New- 
comb  jmttery  of  New  Orleans.  Here 
students  in  the  Sophie  Newcomb  College 
are  trained  in  design  and  are  taught  to 
realize  their  designs  in  plastic  form.  It 
differs  from  a  manufactory  in  that  the 
object  is  to  enable  students  to  help  them- 
selves and  from  an  art  school  in  that  the 
product  is  offered  for  sale.  The  Newcomb 
pottery  has  established  a  style  of  decora- 


tion which  is  well  known  and  to  which 
the  designs  usually  adhere.  Making  use 
originally  of  quiet  blues  and  greens  covered 
with  a  clear,  bright  glaze,  similar  color 
schemes  are  now  associated  with  a  matt 
surface.  While  the  effects  thus  produced 
are  pleasant  and  inviting  there  are  still 
some  who  believe  that  the  luscious  surface 
of  a  brilliant  glaze  is  more  appropriate  for 
the  method  of  treatment.  Nevertheless, 
the  trend  of  present  taste  is  undoubtedly 
towards  the  texture  quality. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  to  the  line  which 
separates  the  studio  from  the  factory.  It 
is  a  question  whether  there  ought  to  be  any 
such  line  though  it  certainly  exists.  The 
I'ewabic  Pottery  of  Detroit  was  begun  as  a 
studio,  but  the  success  of  the  work  has  led 
it  into  commercial  channels  though  with- 
out  any   depreciation   of   quality.  This 
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atelier  emphasizes  the  happy  combination 
of  genius  and  finance.  To  Miss  Mary 
Chase  Perry  is  due  the  superb  quality  of 
the  product* but  the  results  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  kindly  and  substan- 
tial aid  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Caul  kins.  To  mention 
only  one  of  their  numerous  successes,  the 
tile  pavement  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral 
at  Detroit  must  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  time.  An  admirable 
medieval  spirit  pervades  the  whole  scheme 
and  this  has  been  expressed  in  a  technique 
of  which  any  ceramist  might  be  proud. 


uous  effort  and  persistent  enthusiasm  be 
made  to  result  in  a  distinctive  art.  It 
would  seem  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  his  endeavor  to  produce  fine 
china  in  competition  with  Europe  is  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end.  But  to  return  to 
Marblehead.  Mr.  A.  E.  Baggs,  the  leading 
spirit  in  this  creation  was  called  in,  when 
hardly  more  than  a  boy,  to  help  establish 
work  in  clay  as  a  means  of  interesting 
nervous  patients  who  were  under  medical 
care.  Mr.  Baggs  had  studied  only  two 
years  at  the  New  York  State  School  of 
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Begun  also  as  a  studio  and  scarcely 
larger  than  this  even  now  is  the  pottery 
at  Marblehead,  Mass.  It  is  quite  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  road  to  success  in 
industrial  or  applied  art,  at  least  in  ceramics 
has  almost  without  exception  taken  the 
same  direction  as  in  olden  times.  Some 
individual  especially  endowed)  inspired  is 
not  too  strong  a  word,  has  essayed  a 
product  in  which  to  find  expression.  A 
small  beginning  has  been  made  and  recogni- 
tion has  been  followed  by  success.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  factory 
method,  numerous  employees,  large  kilns 
and  a  voluminous  output  can  only  by  stren- 


Clay-working  but  his  grasp  of  the  subject 
u;is  such  that  the  work  speedily  outgrew 
its  original  intention  and  is  now  known  all 
over  the  land. 

Almost  a  similar  history  is  that  of  the 
Paul  Revere  pottery  of  Boston.  The  work 
was  begun  in  the  North  Bennett  Street 
Industrial  School,  but  the  limitations  were 
such  that  a  separate  establishment  was 
decided  upon.  To  Miss  Edith  Brown  is 
due  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  quality 
of  the  work  produced*  A  distinctive  char- 
acter has  been  maintained  both  in  design 
and  technique,  and  too  high  praise  can 
scarcely  be  awarded  to  the  wares. 
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The  beautiful  porcelain  of  Mrs.  Adelaide 
A.  Robineau  of  Syracuse  is  still  another 
illustration  of  the  working  of  the  principle 
mentioned  alxive.  Mrs.  Robinrau  became 
known  first  as  a  china  painter  and  as  Editor 
of  the  "Keramic  Studio."  She  became 
interested  in  high  temperature  wares  through 
the  writings  of  the  eminent  French  ceramist 
Taxilc  Doat  and  began  experimenting  on 
her  own  account.  Only  those  who  have 
faced  the  difficulties  of  the  grand  feu  can 
have  any  conception  of  the  patience  and  en- 
thusiasm and  the  indomitable  perseverance 
amid  repeated  and  discouraging  failures 
which  lie  beneath  such  work  as  this.  Even 
with  skilled  workmen  at  command  a 
manufacturer  may  well  hesitate  lief  ore 
attempting  elaborate  works,  and  yet  Mrs. 
Robineau  has  met  and  has  successfully 
overcome  the  difficulties.  Her  porcelains 
rank  with  the  finest  product  of  Europe  or 
the  East  and  specimens  should  find  a  resting 
place  in  every  museum  of  art. 

The  Dedham  pottery  maintains  its 
position  as  a  producer  of  strange  effects. 
The  genius  of  RoIktLsoii  was  responsible 
for  the  art  of  fire  of  which  this  place  has 
been  an  exponent,  and  while  some  of  the 
pieces  prove  that  the  original  line  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of  there  is  not  found  any 
considerable  advance  in  technique.  Estab- 
lishments such  as  this  ami  the  Moravian 
Tile  Works  at  Doylestown.  Pa.,  seem 
almost  to  have  encouraged  an  artificial 
crudity  in  their  endeavor  to  retain  in- 
dividuality. While  it  is  freely  acknowl- 
edged that  pressed  tile  and  machine-made 
plates  are  too  severely  mechanical  to  elicit 
any  sympathetic  response  there  is  another 
extreme  which  exalts  defects  as  being  evi- 
dence of  personality.  The  most  pleasing 
results  follow,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
experienced  critics,  when  a  consummate 
control  of  material  issues  in  fine  craftsman- 
ship which  iti  turn  is  made  the  means  of 
expressing  the  message  of  pure  and  well 
balanced  design. 

Mrs.  Clara  Poillon,  of  Woodbridge,  X.  J., 
has  proved  herself  a  resourceful  potter. 
Attached  by  preference  to  the  antique  and 
even  the  barbaric  she  has  achieved  some 
successful  reproductions  of  Cypriote  and 
Mycenaean  wares. 

As  the  praiseworthy  attempt  of  a  manu- 
factory of  severely  utilitarian   wares  to 


produce  pieces  of  artistic  quality  the 
decorative  wares  of  the  Fulper  Pottery 
may  be  cited.  The  makers  of  the  ancient 
gres  in  Germany  and  more  recently 
Doulton  in  England  have  realized  the  possi- 
bilities of  common  stoneware.  The  Fulper 
works  have  pursued  similar  lines.  The 
technical  treatment  is  essentially  that  of  the 
stoneware  crock,  but  the  clay  has  Ikhmi 
wrought  into  odd —sometimes  too  odd  - 
forms  ami  some  fine  effects  have  been 
produced  with  flambe  glazes. 

In  this  connection  there  should  also  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Russell  G.  Crook  who  has 
offered  some  most  interesting  and  unique 
pieces  in  salt  glazed  stoneware.  The 
School  of  Industrial  Art  of  Philadelphia  has 
made  some  successful  attempts  by  the  same 
method. 

The  present  writer  has  been  occupied  for 
some  years,  as  occasion  has  offered  in  the 
intervals  of  teachitig.  in  the  production  of 
decorative  stoneware  or  gres.  Wheel-made 
forms  have  been  used  exclusively  and  the 
glaze  effects  arc  in  matt  and  crystal 
textures.  Stoneware  offers  an  attractive 
medium  for  individual  work.  The  body 
is  substantial  and  masculine  as  that  of 
porcelain  is  delicate  and  feminine.  The 
high  temperature  employed  makes  it 
possible  to  obtain  interesting  effects  from 
certain  rare  oxides  which  do  not  function 
at  the  lower  fire  used  for  faience  and  while 
the  coloring  oxides  available  are  very  few 
in  number  they  can  be  combined  in  almost 
endless  variety. 

The  story  of  modern  American  ceramics 
would  not  be  complete  without  reference 
to  at  least  two  manufactories  in  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  provide 
beautiful  and  refined  table  wares  which  can 
comjx'te  with  the  European  product.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Ixmiox,  of  Trenton,  X.  J.,  began  to  manu- 
facture table  china  after  the  English  plan. 
This  ware,  commonly* called  "bone  china" 
because  of  the  presence  of  bone  ash  in  the 
composition,  is  the  staple  china  of  England, 
but  it  had  not  found  acceptance  among 
American  manufacturers.  The  Lenox  China 
Company  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
placing  upon  the  market  service  plates 
which  are  the  equal  of  any  imported  wares. 

While  the  Onondaga  Pottery,  of  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  has  kept  to  the  type  of  ware  known 
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as  "hotel  china"  which  is  produced  in 
several  American  (lotteries,  they  have 
accomplished  remarkable  results  in  work- 
manship and  quality.  Paying  close  atten- 
tion to  design  and  the  methods  of  decora- 
tion they  are  putting  forth  services  which 
must  establish  a  permanent  reputation. 

From  the  foregoing  review  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  outlook  for  domestic  pottery  is 
distinctly  encouraging.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  but  few  studio  workshops 
engaged    in    ceramic    production.  Mrs. 


Frackleton,  Miss  McLaughlin  and  one  or 
two  others  hail  bravely  begun  their  pioneer 
work,  but  none  of  the  ateliers  mentioned 
above  was  in  existence.  At  the  present 
time,  by  a  number  of  skilled  workers,  wares 
are  being  made  which  rank  in  quality  with 
the  product  of  any  country.  The  artist  lias 
not  yet  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
product  of  the  large  manufactory,  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  this 
final  conquest  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
that  it  will  surely  come. 


AN  ARTISTIC  NEW  BRIDGE 


ANEW  bridge  across  Rock  Creek  and 
joining  Washington  and  old  George- 
town has  recently  been  built.  This  bridge 
which  was  designed  by  Glenn  Brown,  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  ami  his  son  Bedford 
Brown  IV,  is  notable  as  a  work  of  civic  art. 

As  is  truly  stated  in  The  American 
Architect  of  October  27th,  "  Bridges, 
although  utilitarian  structures  in  the 
strictest  sense  from  their  location  and 
domination  of  the  seenery,  are  always 
important  elements  in  the  landscape,  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  natural  views  and  at 
the  same  time  with  man-made  surround- 
ings." This  bridge  seems  to  fulfill  these 
r«*quirements  and  to  mark  a  step  toward 
closer  and  more  intimate  relationship 
between  architectural  and  engineering 
problems. 

The  bridge  is  curved,  as  the  streets  in 
the  two  .sections  of  the  city  which  they  join 
do  not  align. 

By  a  member  of  the  Committee  which 
secured  the  appropriation  for  this  bridge 
the  designers  were  committed  to  placing 
buffaloes  on  the  approaches.  This  fact 
to  it rt  extent  determined  the  character 
of  the  design,  for  having  the  buffaloes  as 
the  principal  decoration  the  architects 
determined  to  give  the  carving  ami  other 
portions  of  the  structure  an  American 
character, and  for  this  purpose  made  studies 
from  examples  and  books  on  Yucatan  ami 
Central  America.  The  corbels  are  started 
on  Indian  heads,  the  prototype  of  which  was 


a  life  mask  of  Kicking  Bear  in  the  National 
Museum. 

After  considerable  study  and  research  it 
was  determined  not  to  use  a  single  arch,  but 
a  series  of  arches  large  enough  to  be  im- 
posing but  not  too  large  to  be  built  on  a 
curve.  The  proportions  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  old  Roman  Aqueducts  were  used. 
From  the  Library  of  Congress  the  arclii- 
tects  secured  the  loan  of  2(K)  or  more 
photographs  of  bridges  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  order  that  they  might  make  ex- 
haustive study,  and  strangely  enough  the 
only  ones  which  proved  suggestive  and 
applicable  in  this  instance  were  the  Roman 
Aqueducts  and  a  bridge  in  the  mountains  of 
Italy,  which  showed  bold  corbels  carrying 
small  arches. 

The  question  of  color  was  also  thought 
important.  A  rich,  warm  reddish  buff  was 
chosen  as  combining  most  agreeably  with 
the  landscape  setting.  Thousands  of 
samples  of  stone  in  the  National  Museum 
were  examined  and  statistics  secured  re- 
garding the  durability  and  lasting  quality 
of  each  which  approximated  the  color 
desired.  The  stone  used  came  from  a 
quarry  in  West  Virginia  and  has  proved 
eminently  satisfactory. 

The  buffaloes  which  mark  the  ap- 
proaches to  this  interesting  and  handsome 
bridge  were  designed  and  are  the  work  of 
A.  Phimister  Proctor,  who  is  not  only  a 
sculptor  of  much  distinction  but  has  spent 
months  making  a  study  of  the  buffalo. 
They  are  very  impressive  silhouetted 
against  the  sky. 
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MESSAGE  OF  ART  FOR  THE  COLLEGIAN* 


BY  PROF.  JOHN  l'ICKARI) 

President  of  the  College  Art  Association 


ABOUT  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
.  ago  a  great  misfortune  befell  the 
cause  of  education.  This  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  printing  press.  Up  to  that  time 
the  education  of  a  man  had  meant  contact 
with  life  and  observation  of  actual  phenom- 
ena about  him.  The  apprentice,  under 
the  eye  of  the  master,  learned  his  trade  with 
the  tools  in  his  hand.  The  men  who  wove 
the  stuffs,  inlaid  the  armor,  carved  the 
ivories,  illuminated  the  manuscripts,  painted 
the  pictures,  stained  the  windows,  sculp- 
tured the  marbles,  and  reared  the  great 
cathedrals  learned  to  do  by  doing.  Their 
learning  is  typical  of  the  education  received 
in  those  days  by  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 
That  education  taught  the  men  of  that  time 
to  be  keen  observers  ami  skillful  workmen. 
They  learned  to  express  themselves  and  the 
spirit  of  (heir  age.  We  of  the  twentieth 
century  marvel  at  the  perfection  of  the 
results  that  they  achieved. 

With  the  invention  of  printing  began  the 
worship  of  books.  This  blind  idolatry  has 
proceeded  so  far  that  education  is  today 
generally  regarded  as  a  thing  apart  from 
life,  something  only  to  be  obtained  in 
cloistered  seclusion  where  the  student,  far 
from  the  real  world,  burns  the  midnight 
oil  with  his  face  glued  between 
the  pages  of  a  book.  Today  teachers 
and  students  alike  have  too  often  lost  the 
power  of  direct  observation  and  independ- 
ent judgment,  and  are  all  too  much  out  of 
touch  with  the  realities  of  the  world.  In 
fact  the  gibes  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs 
ure  directed  about  as  often  at  the  unprac- 
tical scholar  as  at  the  old  maid,  the  mother- 
in-law.  and  the  suffragette.  All  this  has 
happened,  in  part  at  least,  because  "Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end." 
Truly  the  invention  of  the  printing  press 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Surely  there 
is  an  education  not  obtained  from  books. 

But  some  one  hastens  to  assure  us: 
"What  you  say  in  condemnation  of  mere 
book  learning  was  undoubtedly  true  of  those 
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days  when  the  Classics  held  the  field,  when 
a  college  education  consisted  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics  and  Philosophy.  But 
modem  science  has  changed  all  this.  In 
Science  today  the  laboratory  reigns  su- 
preme. Here  the  student  does  learn  to  do 
by  doing.  Here  he  experiments,  observes, 
deduces  and  develops  independence  of 
judgment.  This,  says  the  scientist,  is 
practical  education.  In  this  scientific  age 
education  in  the  sciences  is  the  education 
of  real  worth,  and  in  the  ages  that  are  to 
come  the  sciences  will  more  and  more 
prevail." 

It  would  be  easy  to  puncture  the  bubble 
of  the  scientific  man's  self  complacency  by 
reference  to  actual  educational  results 
secured,  or  rather  not  secured,  in  college 
laboratories. 

But  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  all  the  fine 
achievements  of  modem  scientific  methods. 
Nay,  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  grant 
every — well,  nearly  every — claim  made  by 
the  man  of  science  for  the  j>erfection  of  the 
educational  machine  which  he  directs. 

But  even  so,  there  are  oceaus  of  human 
thought  and  experience  which  the  plummet 
of  science  lias  never  sounded,  can  never 
sound.  For  example,  we  wander  among 
the  mountains.  The  scientist  will  tell  us 
of  the  composition  of  the  rocks,  the  minerals 
they  contain,  the  geolugical  eras  to  which 
they  belong,  of  the  fossils  below,  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  above  the  ground.  But 
when  we  stand  on  the  lofty  summit  at 
midnight  and  look  down  through  the 
mysterious  shroud  of  the  night  at  the 
gleaming  lights  that  mark  the  location  of 
the  cities  of  men;  when  we  turn  our  gaze 
to  the  infinite  reaches  of  the  heavens  and 
behold  the  stars,  the  lamps  of  God  hanging 
in  the  sky;  when  the  first  flush  of  dawn 
lightens  the  east  and  "Aurora,  the  rosy- 
fingered  goddess  of  the  morning,  leaving 
the  couch  of  Tithonus,  leads  back  the  day 
to  men";  when  all  the  earth  and  air  and 
sky  thrill  with  the  exhilaration  of  the  life  of 
a  new  day.  then  we  do  not  go  to  the  man  of 
science  to  learn  of  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  the  mountain  ami  the  sky. 
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When  wc  stand  by  the  shore  of  old 
ocean  the  man  of  science  can  show  us  the 
salt  contained  in  its  waves,  can  separate 
the  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  can 
mathematically  demonstrate  the  trillions 
of  atoms  contained  in  each  drop.  But  we 
want  to  see  the  long  line  of  surf  rolling 
shoreward  like  the  horses  of  old  Neptune 
shaking  their  foamy  manes  as  they  rush 
upon  the  beach.  We  would  again  watch 
the  varied  tints,  the  lapislazulis,  the 
crimsons,  the  greens  and  the  golds,  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  as  they  play  upon  the 
waters  through  the  changing  hours.  We 
wish  again  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  sunset 
reflected  in  the  sea.  We  would  again  have 
the  ocean  breeze  dash  the  salt  spray  in  our 
faces.  And  again  and  yet  again  would  we 
watch  the  shadowy  twilight  arise  from  the 
waters  and  envelop  all  the  world  in  mysteri- 
ous loveliness.  Once  more  would  we  strive 
to  understand  the  restless,  ever  changing 
sea,  the  calm,  the  sunshine,  the  storm,  the 
power,  the  beauty,  the  glory,  the  majesty, 
the  vastness  of  the  sea. 

Of  all  this  science  can  teach  us  nothing. 

In  the  late  afternoon  when  the  last 
Mussulman  has  said  his  prayers,  when  our 
every  footfall  echoes  through  the  spacious 
silence  of  the  great  mosque  we  stand  in  the 
western  gallery  of  San  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople. Through  the  great  window 
the  setting  sun  throws  its  level  rays  of 
golden  splendor  along  that  marvelous  nave. 
The  rare  old  marbles  of  wall  and  column 
take  on  a  new  beauty  under  the  caressing 
light  of  the  dying  day.  The  eye  ranges 
over  the  200  feet  of  length,  the  1(M)  feet  of 
width,  then  rises  from  apse  to  arch,  from 
arch  to  semi-dome,  from  semi-dome  to 
vault,  from  vault  to  the  great  dome  185 
feet  high.  .  And  this  nave  seems  one  vast 
dome  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Almighty. 
In  the  days  of  Justinian  there  were  indeed 
master  builders  and  they  encompassed  in 
their  temple  the  very  widencss  of  God's 
mercy. 

Of  the  glory  of  San  Sophia  science  can 
say  never  a  word. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  at  the  time  of  high 
mass  we  approach  the  portal  of  the  great 
cathedral  of  Cologne.  Every  pinnacle 
points  upward  and  the  great  western 
towers  seem  like  giant  fingers  showing  the 
way  to  heaven.    We  enter.    The  cathe- 


dral columns  are  like  avenues  of  mighty 
trees.  High  over  head  the  vaulting  is  as 
it  were  of  branches  interlaced.  Incense 
floats  upward  from  the  altar.  The  priests 
chant,  the  great  organ  sends  its  waves  of 
harmony  reverberating  through  the  forest 
of  arches.  The  choir  lifts  our  souls  heaven- 
ward on  the  strong  pinions  of  sonorous 
song.  Then  we  know  that  in  the  great 
cathedrals  are  enshrined  the  holiest  aspira- 
tions of  the  Gothic  builders. 

And  no  scientific  formula  can  express  the 
value  of  these  aspirations. 

Today  vocational  education  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour.  There  are  not  wanting 
educators  high  in  authority  who  declaim 
against  instruction  which  does  not  teach 
the  student  that  which  he  is  actually  to 
use  in  his  later  life.  Industrial  schools,  he 
says,  should  be  provided  so  that  the  car- 
penter, the  bricklayer,  the  tinker,  the 
tailor,  the  engineer,  and  the  farmer  may  go 
forth  fully  prepared  for  their  several  trades. 
This  is  the  true  education,  we  arc  told,  the 
education  that  the  state  should  provide,  and 
the  state  should  provide  no  other  than  this 
practical  education. 

Certainly  wc  will  all  agree  that  all  men 
and  women  should  learn  thoroughly  and 
well  that  which  pertains  to  their  vocation 
in  life.  As  a  matter  of  course  we  all 
believe  in  practical  education  for  the  in- 
dividual, and  in  practical  utilities  for  the 
city  and  the  state.  The  city  should  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  For 
pure  water  is  the  greatest  asset  a  city  can 
possess.  There  should  be  an  adequate 
sewage  system.  For  without  this,  pesti- 
lence may  at  any  moment  stalk  in  our 
midst.  Streets  should  be  paved  so  that 
business  may  be  readily  transacted.  Fac- 
tories and  warehouses  must  be  erected. 
For  without  these  the  necessaries  of  life 
cannot  be  provided. 

But  with  vocational  training  for  all,  with 
cities  equipped  with  all  things  needful  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  with  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  country  life  provided  for, 
we  are  then  only  just  prepared  for  existence, 
just  ready  to  begin  to  live.  Life  is  some- 
thing added  to  mere  existence.  The  life 
is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  more  than 
raiment.  The  cave  dweller  in  France 
50,000  years  before  Christ  had  a  shelter 
that  protected  him  from  the  inclemencies  of 
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the  weather,  food  that  satisfied  his  hunger, 
skins  that  shielded  his  hody  from  the  cold. 
But  in  paintings  upon  the  walls  of  his 
dwelling,  in  pictures  of  the  animals  lie 
hunted  seratehed  upon  I  heir  hones  he  has 
left  a  record  of  his  diseouteut  with  the  hare 
necessities  of  life.  This  divine  diseouteut 
persistent  from  that  day  to  this  is  responsi- 
ble for  tin-  upward  march  of  the  race.  We 
of  today  do  not  desire  merely  covering 
for  the  hody.  we  desire  hcautiful  clothing: 
not  shelter  from  the  weather,  hut  attractive 
homes;  not  paved  roadways,  hut  fine 
streets;  not  groups  of  hovels,  hut  magnifi- 
cent cities  with  parks,  with  splendid 
statues,  with  lovely  vistas,  with  nohle 
buildings.  We  are  not  content  with  that 
which  ministers  only  to  the  physical  nature 
of  man.  Mark  Twain  said.  "Give  me  the 
luxuries  of  life  and  I  will  try  to  get  along 
without  the  necessities."  We  are  not 
satisfied  even  with  mere  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. We  long  for  the  joy  of  life,  for  that 
which  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  to  the 
emotions.  We  really  long  for  art.  which  is 
primarily  the  expression  of  the  imagination 
and  the  emotions.  Under  this  definition 
art  is  the  most  practical  thing  in  the  world. 

No  system  of  education  then  will  he 
satisfactory  which  limits  us  to  the  scientific, 
for  that  is  incomplete,  or  to  the  vocational, 
for  that  is  inadequate,  or  to  the  study  of 
books,  for  they  are  insufficient.  The 
complete  education  should  equip  the  entire 
man.  And  for  the  equipment  of  the  entire 
man  education  in  the  Fine  Arts  is  essential. 

Few  will  care  to  deny  that,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  our  school  curricula  have 
been  woefully  lacking  in  provisions  for  the 
training  of  the  artistic  sensibilities.  Liter- 
ature, being  printed  in  books,  has  in  recent 
years  come  to  be  tolerated.  But  even 
literature  for  the  sake  of  its  literary  quality 
is  still  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some 
advocates  of  "sound"  education.  In  the 
educational  policy  of  the  pa.st  it  has  been 
rather  assumed  that  while  the  intellect  was 
in  need  of  guidance,  the  emotions  were  to 
he  suppressed,  kept  under,  and  hidden. 
But  the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  life  arc  in 
large  measure  determined  not  by  qualities 
of  the  head,  but  by  those  of  the  heart. 
Therefore,  the  aesthetic  faculties  should 
also  be  educated. 

It  is  easy  to  print  books,  too  easy  in  fact. 


But  there  are  myriads  of  thoughts,  emotions 
and  experiences  which  do  not  find  their 
adequate  interpretation  in  mere  words. 
Some  of  these  thoughts  are  of  the  noblest 
and  some  of  these  experiences  are  of  the 
richest  that  mortals  have  ever  conceived. 
They  have  found  their  perfect  expression 
not  on  the  printed  page  but  in  the  language 
of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  of  painting, 
and  of  music — in  those  activities  of  men 
which  we  designate  as  the  Fine  Arts.  It 
is  time  then  that  educators  fully  recognize 
that  the  beauty  of  the  world,  that  the 
temple,  the  statue,  the  painting,  the 
symphony  have  an  educational  value  as 
great  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  essay, 
the  poem,  the  laboratory,  or  the  mathe- 
matical lecture  room. 

But  study  of  the  artistic  is  by  some  edu- 
cators supposed  to  be  entirely  superfluous. 

In  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  there  are  many  subjects  which 
are  held  to  be  practical  because  they  deal 
with  matters  which  are  supposed  to  have 
an  immediate  bearing  on  the  activities  that 
arc  to  engage  the  student  in  after  life.  Men 
of  wealth  who  have  made  their  money  in 
practical  business  and  who  desire  to  bestow 
it  to  help  on  the  cause  of  practical  educa- 
tion erect  a  laboratory  for  physics,  chemis- 
try, or  biology,  build  manual  training  shops 
or  a  home  economics  building,  found  a  law 
school,  a  medical  school,  or  even  a  divinity 
school.  These  are  all  fine  things  to  do,  and 
certainly  they  are  practical.  But  does  it 
occur  to  you  that  each  of  these  foundations 
affects  directly  only  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  chemists,  biologists, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  ministers  —benefits 
particularly  only  a  limited  number  of 
specialists?  But  there  is  a  subject,  which 
is  of  interest  to.  which  vitally  affects  the 
lives  of  all  these  yea.  of  all  classes  of  in- 
dividuals, which  makes  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  sc  ientist  and  to  the  literary  man,  to 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  minister,  to  the 
shopkeeper  and  the  housekeeper,  to  the 
man  of  the  street  and  to  the  man  of  the 
cloister,  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  stranger 
within  our  gates,  which  is  practical  for 
everybody,  which  may  be,  which  has  been 
neglected,  but  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  That  subject  is  art.  Absolutely 
the  most  practical  building  today  that  could 
be  erected  on  the  campus  of  a  university  is  a 
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great  art  gallery  to  Ik*  filled  with  the  beauti- 
ful art  of  the  world  in  its  manifold  forms. 
To  be  ideal  this  great  art  gallery  should  be 
constructed  that  no  student — -and  no  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty — could  enter  or  leave  tin- 
university  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
without  passing  through  this  gallery  and 
coming  into  contact  with  its  contents. 

Of  what  practical  benefit  is  this? 

Let  me  quite  confidentially  whisper  some- 
thing into  your  ears.  I/ct  me  confess  that 
he  who  learns  Greek  and  reads  his  Homer 
with  zest  and  understanding  will,  after 
college  days  are  over,  soon  come  to  the 
time  when  Homer  will  indeed  be  Greek  to 
him.  The  unused  higher  mathematics  will 
go  wandering  off  in  search  of  the  fourth 
dimension  of  space.  College  science,  un- 
utilized, will  quickly  pass  into  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  tilings.  Modern  languages  un- 
employed will  soon  become  a  baliel  of 
tongues.  These  studies  are  all  of  the  highest 
educational  value;  but  in  later  life,  for  the 
non-specialist  these  things  may  pass  out  of 
use  and.  in  passing  out  of  use,  they  pass 
out  of  mind.  But  through  life  men  and 
women  live  in  city  and  country,  on  streets, 
in  houses,  and  every  day  the  call  comes  to 
them  to  decide  whether  these  cities  shall 
be  Want  if  ul  or  ugly,  these  streets  attract- 
ive or  repelling,  these  houses  homelike  and 
pleasing  or  barnlike  and  dreary,  the  house 
furnishings  artistic  and  delightful  or  in- 
artistic and  sad.  There  never  is  a  time  in 
the  lives  of  mortals  when  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  use  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful  they  possess.  Therefore,  educa- 
tion in  art,  that  education  which  means  in- 
creased power  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
beautiful  is  the  most  practical  education 
in  the  world. 

A  Harvard  man  writes  me:  "The  men  of 
my  time  at  Harvard  all  regarded  Charles 
Eliot  Norton's  course  in  Art  as  a  snap 
course.  They  took  it  because  it  was  easy 
to  listen  to.  There  were  no  recitations  and 
the  examinations  amounted  to  little,  and 
yet  it  gave  full  credit  to  a  degree.  In  later 
years  I  have  heard  these  Harvard  men  say 
that  the  one  course  which  they  hat!  in 
college  which  made  a  lasting  impression  and 
which  above  all  others  they  would  not  have 
missed  was  this  course  by  Professor  Norton." 

But  there  is  still  another  mistaken  notion 
abroad  in  the  land.    It  is  that  the  power 


of  appreciation  of  art  cannot  be  developed, 
that  at  birth  the  Almighty  gives  to  each  of 
us  a  certain  modicum — be  it  great  or  be  it 
small  —of  power  to  discern  the  beautiful; 
and  this  power  exists  unchanged  in  us 
throughout  life.  Of  course,  this  idea  needs 
but  to  be  stated  to  have  its  absurdity 
manifest. 

When  we  wish  to  learn  to  understand  a 
foreign  tongue  we  must  submit  to  having 
our  ears  bombarded  for  mouths  with  these 
strange  sounds,  till  at  length  the  outer 
defenses  of  our  provinciality  are  broken 
down  and  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
jargon  penetrates  to  the  inner  fortresses  of 
the  intelligence.  When  we  would  talk 
that  language  other  mouths  must  be  filled 
with  labial,  palatal  and  guttural  gymnastics 
until  such  cacophonous  collocations  of  sound 
as  Hagclsversicherungsgcsellschaft  come 
trippingly  upon  the  tongue. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  great  the 
mathematical  ability  with  which  Heaven 
has  endowed  us.  we  must  nevertheless 
skirmish  with  the  value  of  X.  mow  down 
the  barbed  wire  defenses  of  lines  and  angles, 
sweep  away  the  redoubts  of  signs  and 
cotangents  before  we  can  march  along  out 
to  infinity  with  the  serene  consciousness  of 
superior  virtue  that  comes  as  a  right  to  all 
who  achieve  success  in  the  altogether  un- 
practical field  of  higher  mathematics. 

In  science  also  we  must  screw  our  eye  to 
the  mieroscojH*  until  we  see  not  only  all 
that  the  learned  professor  tells  us  we  should, 
but  then  something  more.  For  to  be  of 
the  elect  we  too  must  do  original  work. 
Thus  in  all  the  fields  of  education,  it  makes 
no  difference  what  powers  nature  may  have 
given  us,  these  powers  must  l>e  strengthened 
and  increased  by  use.  By  long  and  arduous 
labor  we  must  learn  to  understand  and  in- 
terpret the  language  peculiar  to  every 
branch  of  knowledge;  we  must  learn  to 
recognize  as  familiar  friends  all  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  specialty  we 
profess. 

So  it  is  with  art.  Men  are  differently 
endowed  with  the  power  to  see,  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  produce  the  beautiful  just  as 
the  ability  of  men  varies  in  the  matter  of 
science,  of  language,  of  mathematics. 
This  power  must  be  increased  by  use,  just 
as  other  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
powers  are  increased.    Though  it  must  be 
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granted  that  a  skillful  composer  has  a  fuller 
comprehension  of  a  Wagner  than  has  the 
layman,  that  a  John  Sargent  knows  more 
about  painting  than  the  man  who  docs  not 
himself  wield  the  brush,  that  Daniel 
Chester  French  can  tell  us  something  about 
sculpture  that  the  tyro  in  Art  does  not 
know,  yet  there  are  some  whose  names 
stand  high  oh  the  roll  of  college  educators 
who  need  to  learn  that,  when  the  pencil  is 
guided  by  intelligence,  the  mind  is  trained, 
that  when  the  clay  is  modelled  with  feeling 
the  effect  upon  the  modeller  is  educational, 
that  when  colors  are  mixed  with  brains  the 
intellect  is  expanded — in  short,  that  tech- 
nical work  in  Art  can  be  made  as  valuable 
for  the  education  of  the  college  student  as 
in  the  laboratory  work  which  that  student 
does  in  any  one  of  the  sciences. 

But  in  poetry  we  are  not  expected  to 
write  hexameters  before  we  can  hope  to 
understand  Homer,  or  to  compose  tragedies 
before  we  can  appreciate  Hamlet,  or  to 
write  sonnets  before  we  dare  pass  judg- 
ment on  those  of  Milton.  So  there  are 
legions  of  men  and  women  who  have  never 
used  the  painter's  brush  or  the  sculptor's 
chisel  whose  eyes  are  nevertheless  trained 
to  sec,  whose  imaginations  are  quick  to 
follow,  whose  appreciation  is  strong,  whose 
minds  arc  unprejudiced,  who  belong  to  the 
category  of  those  who  know  and  who  under- 
stand. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  the  architect  who 
planned  the  vault  nor  the  artisan  who  made 
the  marvellous  tracery  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  Gothic  cathedral.  Neither  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  do  five-linger 
exercises  on  the  piano  in  order  to  enjoy 
Beethoven.  The  spiritual  uplift  of  the 
greatest  painting  does  not  dei>cnd  on  the 
spectator's  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
the  artist.  We  cannot  create  the  smallest 
speck  of  star  dust  but  we  can  realize  that 
"The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
work." 

There  was  but  one  Michael  Angelo  in 
Rome,  but  the  Sistine  Chapel  contains  the 
great  epic  of  the  Christ  iau  faith.  There  was 
but  one  Titian  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Venice,  but  the  glory  of  Venetian  coloring 
was  his.  So  in  all  the  great  art  epochs  of 
the  world,  the  artists  who  embody  the  lofty 
visions  of  their  time  and  race  are  few.  The 


masses  appreciate  the  marvels  which  have 
been  created,  but  wisely  devote  their  lives 
to  callings  other  than  that  of  Art. 

There  are  college  educators  and  artists 
alike  among  us  who  shoidd  try  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  historian  considers 
the  art  of  the  ages  which  arc  past  his  mind 
is  concerned  with  some  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful treasures  of  the  world,  that  when  the 
critic  analyzes  the  splendid  productions  of 
the  artists,  the  power  of  appreciation  is 
increased,  that  when  the  teacher  trains  his 
students  in  the  understanding  of  Art  he  is 
doing  work  that  is  highly  valuable,  that 
when  any  one,  anywhere,  loses  himself  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  he  finds 
something  of  the  finest  education  which 
exists  in  this  old  world  of  ours. 

A  chief  function  of  education  is  to  bring 
the  learner  into  connection  with  the  thought, 
the  experience,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of 
the  race.  We  are  indeed  the  "Heirs  of  all 
the  ages."  The  inheritance  has  descended 
to  us.  but  it  is  not  ours  until  we  enter  and 
take  possession. 

When  we  examine  the  history  of  the  past 
and  strive  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
achievements  of  nations,  we  instinctively 
turn  to  the  works  of  art  those  nations  have 
left  behind.  The  Pyramids  and  the  Sphynx 
of  Egypt,  the  temples  and  the  gods  of 
Greece,  the  cathedrals  and  the  paintings 
of  the  Renaissance  come  instantly  to  mind. 

Did  the  "Glory  that  was  Greece"  ever 
find  more  perfect  expression  than  in  the 
Parthenon  that  was  erected  by  Ictinus  or 
the  Olympian  Zeus  that  was  sculptured  by 
Pheidias?  In  the  Rome  of  Pope  Julius  II, 
were  there  any  greater  names  than  those  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael?  In  the 
Netherlands  of  the  seventeenth  century 
what  genius  existed  more  wonderful  than 
Rembrandt?  At  the  court  of  Philip  IV,  of 
Spain,  whom  do  we  place  before  Velasquez? 

Since  the  great  work  of  art  is  the  creation, 
not  merely  of  the  intellect  fully  aroused 
but  also  of  the  emotion  keenly  awakened, 
great  art  is  the  most  vivid  and  vital  ex- 
pression of  the  genius  of  the  race.  The 
.Japanese  Hokusai  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  to  omit  all  that  was  dull  or  com- 
monplace in  the  scene  before  him  and 
represented  only  the  "vivid  points"  that 
interested  him.  So  the  great  works  of  the 
master  artists,  scattered  along  through  the 
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centuries  mark  vivid  points  in  the  pathway 
of  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Therefore  the  History  of  Art  should  form 
an  important  portion  of  any  scheme  of 
education  which  is  designed  to  bring  the 
learner  into  connection  with  the  thought, 
the  experience,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations 
of  men. 

In  the  present  age  science  is  of  value 
because  it  turns  the  eye  outward.  It 
broadens  our  vision  by  bringing  all  nature 
within  our  ken.  In  science  we  note  the 
footprints  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  we 
ponder  on  the  structure  of  stones.  We 
mark  the  various  steps  of  evolution,  we 
weigh  the  stars  and  observe  the  "swing  of 
the  Pleiades." 

But  art  is  the  creation  of  the  human 
spirit.  So  the  study  of  art  turns  the  eye 
inward  and  directs  our  attention  to  an 
intensive  study  of  the  powers,  the  achieve- 
ments of  man. 

For  art  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  but 
"art  is  a  corner  of  nature  seen  tlirough  a 
temperament."  The  artist's  temperament 
is  the  chief  thing.  The  artist  makes  the 
work  of  art.  The  work  of  art  is  of  value 
not  because  its  substance  is  what  it  is,  but 
because  of  what  the  artist  thinks,  imagines, 
and  feels  about  the  theme  represented.  He 
takes  a  few  pennies'  worth  of  iron  and 
transforms  it  into  a  beautiful  and  costly 
candlestick.  Under  his  hand  a  few  lumps 
of  common  clay  become  a  lovely  Greek  vase. 
With  a  sheet  of  coarse  canvas  and  a  few 
colors  he  creates  the  Sistinc  Madonna. 
From  the  block  of  cold  marble  he  sets  free 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  rough  stones 
broken  from  the  quarries  under  the  touch 
of  his  genius  are  wrought  into  the  precious 
carved  portals  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kheims. 

The  really  great  works  of  art  arc  those 
that  have  made  their  direct  appeal  to  the 
great  heart  of  the  masses.  The  most 
splendid  architecture,  superb  sculpture, 
glorious  painting  do  not  need  the  voice  of 
the  orator,  the  pen  of  the  poet,  or  the  praise 
of  the  technical  artist  to  interpret  their 
message  to  the  generations  us  they  come  and 
go.  Great  art,  really  great  art.  is  born  from 
the  people.  It  is  not  handed  down  to  Un- 
people by  a  different,  a  superior  order  of 
beings.  Really  great  artists  are  those  who 
most  completely  embody  the  finest  ideals 
of  their  times. 


However  much  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
words  to  elucidate,  interpret  and  explain, 
no  education  in  the  Fine  Arts  is  of  much 
worth  which  does  not  bring  the  learner  into 
direct  contact  with  the  actual  creations  of 
the  artists.  He  must  receive  the  message 
of  art  directly  from  the  painting,  the 
statues,  the  cathedral,  or,  failing  this,  he 
must  know  the  most  adequate  representa- 
tions of  these  works  of  art.  So  the  most 
important  work  in  art  education  in  America 
toduy  is  such  as  is  being  done  by  this 
American  Federation  of  Arts  in  sending 
exhibitions  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  campaign  for  Art  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  is  waging  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
constitute  strategic  positions  which  should 
be  at  once  occupied. 

For  is  it  not  true  that  of  the  million 
students  in  our  American  colleges  and 
universities  there  are  comparatively  few  to 
whom  any  opportunity  is  offered  for  the 
cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  the  arts 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
the  crafts?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  annual 
exodus  from  our  universities  of  young  men 
and  young  women,  whose  sympathies  for 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  have  been 
stimulated,  would  produce  a  profound 
effect  for  the  better  upon  the  quality  of 
artistic  appreciation  throughout  our  land? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  a  great  increase  of 
intelligent  interest  in  art  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  narrow  the  breach 
between  the  artist  and  an  unappreciative 
public? 

The  fundamental  error,  the  great  defect 
of  college  education  is  not  that  the  training 
Ls  not  scientific  enough;  though  we  may 
still  feel  with  Newton  that,  thus  far,  we 
have  but  picked  up  a  few  pebbles  on  the 
shore  while  the  vast  ocean  of  scientific 
knowledge,  still  unexplored,  lies  spread  out 
before  us;  not  that  we  lack  in  vocational 
education,  though  thousands  are  going 
forth  annually  untrained  for  their  callings 
in  life;  not  that  we  do  not  develop  the  in- 
tellect,  though  we  are  far  from  accusing  the 
great  mass  of  our  students  of  being  too 
intellectual;  the  fundamental  error,  the 
great  defect  of  our  present  system  of  higher 
education  is  that  it  is  so  largely  a  book 
education  and  fails  adequately  to  provide 
for  the  artistic  side  of  man's  nature. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  CRAFTSMEN'S 
NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

BY  ANNIE  M.  ARCHER 


IT  is  difficult  to  choose  which  point  of  view 
to  discuss  among  the  many  suggested  hy 
such  an  exhibition  as  that  recently  held  hy 
the  National  -Society  of  Craftsmen,  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  New 
York.  However,  the  originality  of  thought 
expressed,  the  skill  evinced  in  execution, 
the  adequacy  of  the  object  to  its  intended 
use  are  the  most  important  elements  of 
eraftswork.  Any  object  in  which  these 
three  exist  in  happy  coordination  becomes 
a  work  of  art  and  justifies  the  human 
effort  expended  upon  it,  though  a  machine- 
made  article  might  have  served  just  as  well 
a  purely  utilitarian  purpose. 

There  were,  in  this  exhibition  some  very 
beautiful  examples  of  eraftswork  that  meet. 


apparently  spontaneously,  the  demands  of 
this  standard. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Warren  O'Hara,  to  whom 
was  awarded  for  the  excellence  of  her  work 
the  annual  prize  of  a  Life  Membership  in 
the  National  Arts  Club,  made  a  most  im- 
pressive showing  of  decorated  ceramics. 
The  color  schemes  ranged  from  the  most 
delicate  and  elusive  tints  to  the  vigor  of 
pure  red,  blue  and  black.  The  designs  and 
the  colors  were  in  the  most  sensitive 
harmony  with  the  forms  of  the  objects 
themselves.  Mrs.  O'Hara  designs  these 
forms.  Some  most  amusing  original  and 
artistic  tiles  for  a  child's  mantel  by  Mrs. 
O'Hara  attracted  much  attention. 

A  bowl  beautifullv  decorated  with  wood- 
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peckers  ami  grapes,  with  portions  of  vines 
in  delicate  colors  with  spaces  of  white  whs 
shown  by  Kathcrinc  E.  Cherry;  also  some 
smaller  objects,  all  worthy  of  praise. 

There  were  three  elegant  little  vases  by 
Bertha  S.  Davis,  merely  hcantifnl,  not 
utilitarian,  though  each  might  well  hold 
a  single,  lovely  blossom. 

Enduring  design  has  always  Iftid  thought 
behind  it.  Among  the  jewelers  exhibiting 
was  Miss  Grace  Ha/en.  who  goes  direct  to 
nature  for  her  motives,  and  has  adopted 
them  to  her  purpos.es  so  judiciously  mid 
originally  that  she  has  created  a  style.  A 
gold,  jade  and  pearl  necklace,  suggesting 
forest  leaves,  among  which,  cunningly  dis- 
guised were  bird's  nests,  was  notable,  as  was 
also  a  holy  water  font  of  silver,  about  eight 
inches  high,  showing  much  sensitiveness  of 
shape  and  design  as  applied  to  a  religious 
purpose.  Like  Mrs.  O'Hara,  Miss  Hazen 
knows  her  craft  so  well  that  the  thought, 
the  execution  and  the  purpose  are  at  one. 

Most  artistic  also  was  a  small  gold  neck- 
lace ami  a  brooch  by  Mr.  Herbert  Kelly. 
Small  pearls  ami  stones  were  used.  The 
exquisite  workmanship,  refinement  and 
beauty  gave  these  small  ornaments  a 
quality  of  preciousness  rarely  seen. 

There  was  an  excellent  ceramic  electrolier 
designed  by  Mrs.  T.  F.  Hatfield  with  a  very 
appropriate  silk  shade.  The  cream  colored 
base  was  strikingly  ornamented  by  four 
graceful,  sweeping-tailed  black  parrots,  with 
small  flashes  of  red  here  and  there.  The 
color  and  decoration  of  the  shade  corre- 
sponded to  the  base.  This  idea  of  unity  of 
design  in  different  materials  was  again 
shown  in  a  drab  and  lavender  crackle  tea- 
set,  fit  for  a  Quakeress,  placed  upon  a  tray 


covered  with  a  cloth  and  napkins  in  accord 
with  the  tiny  lavender  decoration  on  the 
china.  A  child's  milk  pitcher  and  bowl,  bib 
and  tray  cloth,  each  adorned  with  a  stiff 
row  of  redcoats,  was  another  pleasing 
instance  of  this  unity  of  effect. 

Among  the  pottery,  the  work  of  Miss 
Henrietta  Orel  Jones  was  noted  for  its  shape, 
color  and  surface.  Several  slim,  tall  vases 
of  the  Neweomh  pottery  had  as  a  motive  for 
decorative  design,  banana  trees.  The 
work  was  simple,  dignified  and  quiet,  with 
a  feeling  of  the  South  where  it  was  made. 
The  Marblehead  Pottery — the  Quaker  Road 
Pottery  and  several  individual  potters  sent 
excellent  examples.  A  rather  rough  and 
dark  desk  set,  hand  built,  from  the  Enfield 
Pottery,  had  originality,  restraint  and 
charm.  A  good  piece  of  decorative  pottery 
was  a  placque  representing  the  Pied  Piper 
by  Miss  M.  A.  Rippel. 

Interesting  and  novel  examples  of  enamel- 
ing on  copper  and  on  silver  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Donaldson  were  shown. 

A  novel  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  a 
section  partitioned  off  and  furnished  as  a 
breakfast  room.  The  furniture  was  of 
dark,  carved  oak  in  spirited  old  Norse 
design.  There  was  a  doorway  in  accord 
with  the  furniture  which  had  cunningly 
interlaced  in  the  design  at  the  top,  the 
spirits  of  good  and  evil:  the  one  to  protect 
the  family,  the  other,  to  punish  those  who 
crossed  its  threshold  with  intent  to  harm. 
This  was  by  Karl  von  Rudiugsvard,  who 
adapts  this  fine,  traditional  design  success- 
fully to  modern  needs. 

Another  worker  in  traditional  design 
exhibiting  was  Mr.  George  \V.  Child. 
Among   other  exhibits   were   three  alms 
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basins  especially  beautiful  in  execution  and 
design.  A  silver  porringer  was  also  ad- 
mirable. Silverware  by  Mr.  Robert  Dulk 
and  Mr.  Gustave  Rogers  should  also  be 
mentioned  because  of  exceptional  merit. 

A  case  of  jewelry  from  the  Elverhoj 
Colony  at  Milton-on-thc-Hudson  was  ex- 
hibited by  that  interesting  community  of 
painters,  etchers,  silversmiths  and  jewelers. 

An  exhibit  of  craftswork  from  four  public 
schools  proved  interesting  also.  The  work 
was  done  voluntarily,  out  of  school  hours. 


The  high  walls  of  the  galleries  were  hung 
with  silken  hand-dyed  scarfs  that  gave  an 
effect  of  soft  richness,  as  did  also  the  Bacon 
transparencies  in  harmonious  colors  hung 
before  the  great  window  opposite  the  en- 
trance door.  There  were  also  on  the  walls 
finely  woven  bed-spreads  by  Mrs.  V.  I. 
Shinn,  in  the  old  conventional  patterns  that 
have  yet  to  be  improved  upon  for  such 
work. 

The  ensemble  of  the  galleries  was 
attractive. 


THE  MOSAICS  OF  THE  KAHRIE  DJAMI 
IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 


BY  HELEN  McAEEE 


1BELIVE  it  is  customary  in  approaching 
the  discussion  of  any  phase  of  Byzantine 
art  to  begin  with  a  kind  of  back-handed 
apology;  to  say  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
dismissed  as  a  matter  of  lifeless  copying  of 
dead  models,  in  which  theology  was 
prized  above  beauty  and  conventionality 
above  inspiration,  in  which  figures  that 
had  no  anatomy  were  posted  in  landscapes 
that  had  no  perspective — in  which,  in  a 
word,  there  was  nothing  artistic.  For- 
tunately it  occurred  to  some  curious  student 
a  good  while  ago  that  defects  so  glaring 
must  have  their  qualities.  And  it  has 
since  been  pointed  out  that  the  Byzantines 
in  the  process  of  copying  their  late  Greek 
models  learned  something  about  technique; 
and  that  their  very  theological  bias  forced 
them  effectiveness  in  design — to  that  elimi- 
nation of  confusing  details  in  foregrounds  and 
that  compromise  with  distances  in  back- 
grounds so  essential  to  all  decorative  art,  es- 
pecially to  mural  painting.  So  that  "this 
art."  says  Dalton,"  which  set  outtoinstruct, 
achieved  an  independent  value  as  magnifi- 
cent and  congruous  decoration;  through 
renunciation  it  rose  to  grandeur."  For 
realistic  observation,  it  substituted  at  its 
best  a  pleasing  symbolism.  And  even  in 
the  figures,  anatomical  failings  are  often  to 
be  forgiven  it  in  view  of  the  imprcssiveness 
of  the  bold  contours  effectively  filled  in  with 
color.  These  qualities  of  the  Byzantine 
defects  appear  to  best  advantage,  of  course, 
in  mosaics.    And  today  with  the  revival  of 


interest  in  mural  decoration,  one  hears  from 
every  side  that,  having  produced  such 
results  as  those  that  survive  at  Ravenna 
and  at  Constantinople  the  limitations  of 
Byzantine  mosaics  "may  well  be  described 
as  splendid." 

But  even  the  most  casual  tourist  does  not, 
I  think,  need  to  be  thus  fortified  against  a 
visit  to  the  Kahrie  Djaini  (Mosaic  Mosque), 
the  ancient  Church  of  the  Chora  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Kahrie  mosaics  need  no 
defense.  And  fortunately  they  are  well 
enough  preserved  to  be  enjoyable  as  a  whole 
— remarkably  so,  indeed,  when  one  con- 
siders the  somewhat  troubled  history  of  this 
little  church  which  dates  back  to  the  fifth 
century  and  was  sacked  by  the  "infamous" 
rabble  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  as  well  as  by 
the  Turks.  But  though  the  church  itself — 
a  pleasing  but  not  exceptional  Byzantine 
structure — U  so  venerable,  the  mosaics  in 
their  present  form  date  only  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  belong  therefore  to  that 
late  renaissance  of  Byzantine  art  in  which 
the  austerity  and  conservation  of  the  earlier 
forms  was  succeeded  by  a  new  freedom  of 
expression,  a  freshness  of  observation,  and 
a  greater  feeling  for  the  purely  picturesque 
— "im  troisiemc  age  d'or  de  Vart  byzantin" 
as  an  enthusiastic  French  critic  has  called 
it.  The  art  of  the  Kahrie  mosaics  which 
embodies  this  new  spirit  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  best  traditions  of  the  older  tech- 
nique thus  meets  the  visitor  half  way. 

The  mosaics  adorn  the  inner  and  the 
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outer  narthcx  of  this  now  converted  church, 
which  stands  in  the  only  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople to  which  its  Byzantine  past 
seems  still  to  cliug.  It  is  hardly  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  considerable  ruins  of  the 
Blachemae  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
later  emperors,  and  not  much  farther  away 
from  that  part  of  the  famous  city  walls 
where  the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand 
against  the  Turks.  Originally  out  in  the 
country  as  its  name  indicates,  it  found  itself 
by  the  eleventh  century  in  the  royal  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  it  wa«  for  a  time  the  honored 
repository  of  the  most  revered  of  all  the 
icons  in  Constantinople — the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
St.  Luke.  Today  the  famous  Blachemae 
quarter  is  little  better  than  a  slum,  but 
there  is  at  least  nothing  glaringly  new  in  it 
to  distract  one  from  its  storied  past. 

The  church,  very  nearly  as  it  is  today, 
with  the  two  narthexes  and  a  side  chapel 
(in  which,  by  the  way,  there  are  some  very 
poor  frescoes  and  some  very  good  carvings 
in  marble),  was  rebuilt  between  1810  and 


1340  by  a  certain  Theodore  Metochites 
whose  portrait  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
mosaics.  It  is  supposed  that  the  body  of 
the  church  whose  walls  are  panelled  in  rich 
marbles  was  also  ornamented  with  mosaics, 
but  with  two  exceptions  these  have  dis- 
appeared or  have  been  washed  over  by 
zealous  Mohammedans.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mosaics  on  the  vaults  and  cupolas 
of  the  nartheses.  and  whose  walls  are  also 
marble  panelled,  remain  a  marvel,  alike  to 
the  humble  Mohammedans  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  regard  them  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  delight,  and  to  the  students 
who  travel  half  across  the  world  to  see  them. 
In  the  outer  narthcx  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  scenes  represented  arc  from  the  life  of 
Christ  up  to  the  events  of  the  Passion  week; 
in  the  inner  narthcx  they  are  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  as  narrated  in  the  Protevan- 
gelium  of  James.  But  whatever  the  sub- 
ject, they  are  distinguished  throughout  for 
harmonious  composition,  pleasing  color, 
naive  realism,  and  a  striking  decorative 
value.    Some  of  the  scenes  make  a  strong 
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appeal  by  the  simple  naturalness  of  the 
treatment;  some  are  truly  ilramatie.  All 
glow  richly  against  their  mellowed  gold 
background,  and  are  set  off  by  boldly 
decorative  borders. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  at  the  same 
time  most  original  of  them  is  that  over  the 
tympanum  leading  from  the  inner  narthex 
into  the  church  which  represents  Theodore 
Metochites,  "grand  logothete  and  founder," 
in  the  act  of  offering  a  model  of  the  restored 
church  to  our  Lord.  The  graceful  lines  of 
the  composition  as  a  whole  and  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  faces  (especially  of  that 
of  Christ  which  radiates  a  mild  dignity)  are 
only  equalled  by  the  frankly  decorative 
detail  of  the  Eastern -looking  throne  inlaid 
with  pearl  on  which  Christ  sits,  and  of  the 
figured  green  mantle  and  red  and  white 
striped  turhan  of  the  grand  logothete  him- 
self. 

In  other  scenes,  the  freedom  of  move 
mcnt  along  with  the  feeling  in  the  faces 
produces  a  dramatic  effect.    Such  a  scene 
is  the  Coming  of  the  Wise  Men  to  Herod 
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where  their  horses  prance  up  in  quite  as 
spirited  a  fashion  as  they  do  in  Sienese 
pictures  of  the  same  period.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  mosaic  of  Joseph's  Dream  and 
the  Journey  to  Bethlehem  in  which  there  is 
a  typical  Byzantine  setting  of  hill  and 
citadel  which  serves  to  limit  the  perspective; 
the  subjects  are  treated  with  refreshing 
naivete,  and  there  is  the  same  easeof  motion 
in  the  figures  particularly  in  the  Dream  it- 
self. Still  another  scene  in  which  the  most 
is  made  of  the  dramatic  possibilities  shows 
an  incident  not  so  often  represented 
— the  Enrollment  at  Bethlehem.  Again 
the  stage  is  narrowed  by  a  somewhat  curious 
architectural  drop-scene  which,  however, 
helps  to  give  prominence  to  the  two  chief 
characters,  the  Roman  legate  seated  and 
Mary  standing  opposite— quite  apart  from 
the  scribes  who  are  busy  writing  in  the 
center  of  the  stage,  and  from  Joseph  who  is 
behind  her.  The  legate  with  a  soldier  in 
armor  at  his  elbow,  is  gorgeous  in  flowing 
robes  of  blue  and  red  and  gold  and  his 
imperial  helmet:   the  Virgin,  about  whose 
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pregnant  figure  the  garments  fall  with 
simple  grace,  is  more  soberly  clad  but 
wonderfully  magnetic:  it  is  the  old  allegory 
of  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
temporal  power.  But  of  all  these  scenes, 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  is  the  little 
treatment  in  a  pendentivc  of  the  Woman 
Touching  the  Hem  of  the  Mantle.  In  the 
figure  of  this  prostrate  woman,  there  is  real 
depth  of  feeling. 

Of  the  mosaics  in  the  inner  narthex 
depicting  incidents  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  two  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  first,  we  see  the  child  Mary 
in  the  temple  about  to  be  entrusted  by  the 
High  Priest  to  Joseph,  according  to  the 
divination  of  the  rod.  In  the  setting, 
the  realistic  episcopal  throne  is  interesting 
in  contrast  to  the  very  unrealistic  curtain — 
which  goes  back  to  an  earlier  age.  Among 
the  figures  the  richly  costumed  priest  and 
the  quaint  little  figure  of  the  youthful  Mary 
stand  out — the  latter  reminding  one  of  the 
child  St.  Genevieve  in  one  of  the  Chevannes 
frescoes  in  the  Pantheon,  as  indeed,  the 


older  Mary  of  these  mosaics  often  reminds 
one  of  the  austere  figure  of  the  aged  St. 
Genevieve  in  another  of  the  Pantheon 
paintings. 

The  other  mosaic  is  based  on  the  next 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  as  told  in 
the  Protevangelium  of  James.  The  priests 
wanted  a  veil  made  for  the  temple,  and  to 
this  end  called  together  seven  virgins  of 
the  house  of  David,  among  them  Mary. 
When  they  entered  the  temple  the  priest 
said:  "Choose  for  me  by  lot  who  shall  spin 
the  gold,  and  the  white,  and  the  fine  linen, 
and  the  silk,  and  the  blue,  and  the  scarlet, 
and  the  true  purple?  And  the  true  purple 
and  the  scarlet  fell  to  the  hit  of  Mary." 
The  mosaic  shows  Mary  in  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving "the  true  purple  and  the  scarlet," 
the  other  six  virgins  having  already 
received  their  portions.  Here  again  there 
is  a  peculiar  architectural  screen,  but  again 
it  is  distinctly  effective;  and  for  general 
harmony  of  composition  and  ideal  grouping 
as  well  as  for  interest  and  individual  figures 
it  certainly  deserves  h  high  place  among  the 
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world's  mosaics.  On  one  side  is  the  grace- 
ful group  of  sumptuous  Byzantine  beauties: 
on  the  other  sit  the  impressive  priests  alive 
to  the  significance  of  the  situation.  Mary, 
with  hand  outstretched,  stands  in  the  center 
and  in  all  Christian  art  I  do  not  recall  a 
more  appealing  figure  of  the  Virgin. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Diehl  in  his 
book  on  Byzantine  art  points  out,  that  "Ies 
mosaiques  de  Kahrie,  loin  d'etre  un  monu- 
ment unique  et  exceptionnel,  sont  simple- 
ment  1'un  de  chefs — d'oeuvre  du  noveau 


style  pittoresque  qui  naissait  k  Con- 
stantinople au  debut  du  XI Ve  siecle.  et 
qui,  de  la  capitale,  a  rayonne  sur  tout 
1'Orient  chretien."  And.  of  course,  the 
loss  to  the  world  of  nearly  all  of  these  other 
treasures  is  greatly  to  be  mourned.  At  the 
same  time  one  should  be  duly  grateful  for 
the  preservation  of  such  splendid  examples 
of  the  achievement  of  the  Byzantine 
renaissance  as  these  charming  mosaics  of 
the  Kahrie  Djami,  a  few  of  which  are  here- 
with illustrated. 
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PUBLIC  TASTE 

In  a  brief  address  made  at  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects*  annual  dinner  in 
Washington,  in  December,  Mr.  Jesse 
Benedict  Carter,  director  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Home,  said  that  taste  was  the 
most  personal  of  possessions,  and  that  any 
effort  to  educate  the  public  taste  which  did 
not  take  this  fact  into  consideration  would 
result  in  mere  standardization.  He  said 
that  our  tendency  in  this  country  was  to 
consider  all  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  mass,  to  think  in  great  numbers,  and  so 
to  lose  sight  of  the  individual.  So  common 
is  this  tendency  Ik-  intimated,  that  when 
perchance  the  individual  is  recognized  it  is  a 
surprise  and  brings  immediate  response. 
He  called  attention  also  to  the  contribution 
which  in  many  instances  the  poor  foreigner 
brings  to  our  laud  in  inherent  appreciation 
of  art  and  a  taste  already  cultivated. 

Mr.  Carter  has  lived  many  years  in  a  land 
rich  in  art  ami  its  traditions  where  the 
temperament  is  instinctively  artistic.  He 


speaks  furthermore  as  one  who  has  for  long 
studied  the  problems  of  education  in  its 
various  phases.  His  speech  at  the  dinner 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was 
not  gravely  made,  but  it  touched  upon 
fundamental  truths.  In  the  first  place, 
taste  can  only  \te  cultivated  by  individual 
contact.  A  love  of  beauty  may  be  inherent, 
but  discrimination  can  only  come  through 
knowledge.  The  best  possible  way  to 
educate  the  public  taste  therefore  is  to 
give  the  public  opportunity  to  sec  fine 
things  and  to  hold  such  things  in  high 
regard.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  fine 
pictures  in  our  museums;  we  must  have  fine 
buildings  on  our  streets,  fine  monuments, 
parks,  bridges  and  the  like.  Those  who 
have  good  taste  ami  have  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  must  serve  as  leaders,  not 
dictators,  to  the  bystanders,  and  thus 
gradually  the  public  taste  will  be  improved, 
representing  the  cultivated  taste  of  numer- 
ous individuals. 

Art  as  art  is  of  very  little  significance  in 
the  summing  up  of  life,  but  art  which  gives 
more  beauty  to  the  world  opens  blind  eyes, 
sows  seeds  of  content,  engenders  high 
ideals;  in  short,  makes  life  very  worth  living 
is  an  invaluable  asset  to  both  the  individual 
and  the  nation. 

And  art  Ls  above  all  things,  l>oth  in  its 
creation  and  appreciation,  individual.  The 
created  work  lacking  this  note  falls  short. 
The  message  in  every  instance  is  from  man 
to  man.  Let  us  get  away  then  as  far  as  we 
can  from  formulas  and  averages  and  con- 
sider more  carefully  the  individual,  re- 
membering that  there  is  a  basis  of  common 
kinship  and  that  the  public  is  after  all  only 
an  aggregation  of  units. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  public  taste  as  a  rule  is  rather 
lietter  on  the  whole  than  private  taste.  If 
left  to  form  their  own  judgment  the 
common  people  even  in  this  supposedly 
inartistic  land  are  pretty  apt  to  reach  a 
correct  estimate  -or  at  least  to  select  the 
best.  Our  bad  monuments,  poorly  de- 
signed buildings  and  the  like,  have  been 
chosen  for  us.  not  by  popular  vote,  but  by 
committees  composed  of  citizens  possessing 
that  small  amount  of  learning  which  is 
proverbially  regarded  as  dangerous.  Indeed 
most  of  the  mistakes  in  judgment  and 
selection  indicative  of  poor  taste  on  the 
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part  of  the  public  would  seem  to  have  come 
not  through  instinctive  error  on  the  part  of 
individuals  hut  rather  from  overcredulity, 
confidence  misplaced,  and  judgment  misled. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  great  need  is 
the  multiplication  of  real  works  of  art, 
works  possessing  Ijeauty  in  thought,  feeling 
and  workmanship,  in  order  that  a  first-hand 
knowledge  may  1m?  obtained  and  individual 
judgment  formed  through  constant  contact 
and  familiarity. 

FREDERICK  B.  McGLTRE 

Frederick  B.  McGuire,  director  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  since  1900,  died 
at  his  home,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
December.  Mr.  McGuire  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Gallery  in  188i.  while  his 
father,  one  of  the  charter  members,  was 
still  a  member  of  the  Board.  In  1894  he 
was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Board  and  in 
1900  became  the  first  director  of  the 
Gallery.  As  the  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Corcoran,  the  founder  of  the  Gal- 
lery, Mr.  McGuire  had  been  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  the  Institution 
practically  from  its  foundation.  Under 
his  direction  its  activities  and  scope  were 
greatly  increased  and  upon  his  advice  some 
of  its  most  notable  acquisitions  were  made. 
In  compliance  with  his  wish,  and  most 
appropriately,  the  funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
connected,  loved  so  well  and  served  so 
faithfully. 

NOTES 

About  6,000  persons  visited 
an  exhibition  of  American 

OKLAHOMA      pa;ntjn},s  5ent  Qut  by  Thp 

American  Federation  of  Arts  which  was 
shown  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at 
Norman  in  December.  This  is  a  surpris- 
ingly good  record  for  a  town  of  about  5,000 
population.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
people  came  from  all  over  the  state,  the 
exhibition  being  splendidly  advertised  by 
means  of  handbills  und  window  cards,  and 
the  railroads  giving  special  fares  to  those 
who  desired  to  see  the  paintings. 

Visitors  were  given  op]iortunity  of  voting 
for  their  favorite  picture.  As  Oklahoma 
was  the  old  Indian  Territory  it  is  interesting 


to  find  that  Irving  Couse's  Indian  picture 
entitled  "Making  Pottery,"  was  the  one 
which  received  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
Birgc  Harrison's  "Snow  landscape"  came 
second  on  the  list.  Hayley  Lever's  painting, 
"Dancing  Boats,"  created  much  interest 
and  discussion. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  sending 
out  to  schools  throughout  the  state  a  col- 
lection of  splendid  colored  prints  of  old 
masterpieces.  The  first  set  of  100  has  just 
started  on  a  circuit,  making  one-week  stands 
at  each  place.  Oklahoma  is  waking  up. 
The  schools  throughout  the  state  are  seek- 
ing to  take  on  efficient  teachers  of  art,  and 
progress  is  being  made  in  many  directions. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Jacob- 
son  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Art  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Dur- 
ing January  the  First  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  work  of  artists  of  Oklahoma  will  be 
held  at  the  University. 

The  Newport  Art  Associa- 

THE  NEWPORT   ^     ^     purchuMM,  thc 

Griswold  estate  on  Bellevue 
association    Avcnuc    Newport,   for  a 

permanent  home,  and  will  take  possession 
in  February.  This  estate  has  ideal  location 
in  the  center  of  the  residential  part  of  the 
city  opposite  the  old  mill,  near  the  church 
and  the  statue  of  Channing,  and  almost 
next  door  to  the  Redwood  Library.  Fur- 
thermore, the  purchase  saves  this  charming 
estate  and  preserves  it  for  all  time. 

The  Newport  Art  Association  is  not  yet 
four  years  old,  but  it  is  a  vigorous  and  active 
organization.  It  has  held  a  series  of  im- 
portant and  successful  exhibitions;  under 
its  auspices  numerous  instructive  lectures 
have  been  given  by  distinguished  speakers; 
it  conducts  Saturday  classes  in  drawing  for 
children  and  provides  instruction  for  others 
who  are  striving  to  make  art  a  professioti. 
In  short,  it  is  said. to  be  a  part  of  "the  new 
Newport  movement  which  strives  to  pro- 
mote the  city's  growth  in  every  direction — - 
socially,  spiritually  and  materially." 

Mrs.  Maud  Hdwe  Elliott  is  its  Swretary 
and  the  leading  spirit  in  its  upbuilding. 

.    In  a  recent  issue  of  the 

A  CHILDREN  S  Qutlook  t,,0  f0j|mvjng  verv 
ART  MUSEUM     i||terestmg  ,l0Count 

given   of   a   plan    proposed   by  FitzRoy 
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Carrington,  of  Boston,  for  a  Children's  Art 
Museum,  together  with  editorial  comment 
on  the  need  of  such  an  institution. 

"At  present  opportunities  for  training  in 
the  appreciation  of  art  practically  do  not 
exist  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Almost 
all  that  they  sec  daily  is  the  ugly,  flimsy 
and  vulgar  in  building  and  decoration. 
Such  an  environment  naturally  destroys 
any  instinctive  love  of  beautiful  things 
inherited  by  the  children  of  immigrants,  the 
Italians  in  particular. 

"Even  for  the  children  of  the  rich  there  is 
not  an  adequate  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion in  art.  When  they  are  taken  to  the 
'grown-up'  museums,  their  young  minds 
are  inevitably  clogged  by  the  immense  mass 
of  matter  there  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. 

"The  question  thus  arises:  Why  should 
there  not  be  for  the  children  of  the  p«>or 
and  rich  alike  a  children's  museum,  in 
which  there  shall  be  nothing  but  what 
they  can  understand  ? 

"A  children's  museum  of  art  should  be  an 
excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  older 
museum  or  gallery.  With  the  advantage 
of  such  a  school  children  will  want  to  go 
to  that  museum.  They  will  acquire  the 
museum  habit!  In  the  course  of  time  they 
will  become  broad-minded  men  and  women 
and  better  citizens. 

"What  objects  should  be  placed  in  a 
children's  museum?  First,  those  valuable 
enough  to  be  put  in  a  fireproof  building; 
second,  those  that  might  be  loaned  to 
schools  or  social  settlements  or  other 
similar  institutions,  but  which  are  not  to 
be  taken  directly  into  the  homes  of  the 
children;  third,  those  that  might  be 
taken  into  those  homes  and  kept  there  for 
some  time. 

"During  the  past  two  years  the  Boston 
Social  I'uion  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
have  sent  the  children  a  number  of  colored 
prints.  The  work  went  so  well  that  its 
handling  promised  to  go  far  beyond  the 
time  or  strength  of  Mr.  FitzRoy  Carrington, 
the  Curator  of  Prints  in  the  Museum. 
Hence  he  planned  the  Settlements  Museum 
Association,  whose  ultimate  object  would 
be  the  establishment  of  the  Children's 
Museum  of  Art.  That  Association  has 
since  come  into  being,  officered  by  the 
directors  of  one  of  the  social  settlements, 


by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  at  Harvard,  and  by  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  of  whom  Mr.  Carrington  is  one. 

"Mr.  Carrington  has  in  mind  more  than 
one  building.  He  wants  to  have,  ulti- 
mately, not  only  one.  but  a  group  of  buildings 
maintained  without  civic  aid,  based  on  the 
public  library  system — a  central  structure, 
with  settlement  houses  in  different  parts  of 
thecity,  so  that  all  thechildren  could  be  easily 
reached.  These  settlement  houses  would 
correspond  to  the  branch  libraries,  from 
which  suitable  objects  would  be  lent  just  us 
books  are  lent  from  a  library.  The  build- 
ings would  contain  works  of  art  to  appeal  to 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Carrington  would  have  his 
buildings  one  story  high,  without  flights  of 
steps,  often  troublesome  to  children,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  ornamentation.  The 
doors  would  be  freely  opened  to  unattended 
children,  thus  following  the  example  of  the 
Children's  Museum  of  Natural  History 
already  established." 


THE 


The  California  Art  Club, 

of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  C. 
California    Brown  js  i»resident  has 

akt  club  p|amie(j  ant]  is  sending  out 
a  series  of  travelling  exhibitions  as  follows: 
First,  an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings,  none  of 
which  is  more  than  25  or  30  inches  in 
dimensions,  by  members  of  the  Club,  all 
framed  alike  in  simple  pattern;  second,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Print-makers  of  Los 
Angeles,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  is  also 
President,  an  exhibition  of  black  and  white, 
etchings  and  wash  drawings;  and  third, 
a  series  of  Lumiere  slides,  photographs  in 
color  of  works  by  its  members.  All  works 
exhibited  have  to  pass  the  Club  jury  before 
going  out  on  circuit. 

Any  one  of  these  exhibitions  will  be  sent 
to  responsible  Clubs  that  are  willing  to  pay 
express  charges  and  a  small  charge  for 
boxing.  A  lecturer.  Miss  Alma  May 
Cooke,  is  sent  with  the  exhibition  if  her 
services  are  desired. 

The  Club  members,  whose  works  are 
accepted  by  the  jury,  have  to  bear  the 
expense  of  frames,  plates,  etc.,  but  do  so 
in  the  hope  of  encouraging  art  and  in- 
creasing tin:  interest  in  paintings  among 
residents    of    the    Pacific-    coast.  Oddly 
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enough  no  picture  is  for  sale  and  no  price 
list  is  sent  with  the  exhibition. 

The     Arts     and  Crafts 

THE  ARTS  AND  g^^,    of  ^  t<j 

CRAFTS  IX       buiW  a  home  f(>r  iiseU  on 
DETROIT  o>i 

its  own  property.  1  he 
site  is  tlie  gift  of  George  G.  Booth,  first 
President  of  the  Society;  the  sole  condition 
was  that  $25,000  be  raised  for  a  building. 
This  amount  is  now  nearly  pledged  and  the 
work  of  building  will  soon  begin. 

This  new  home  of  the  Society  will  include 
not  only  show-rooms,  but  six  workshops, 
the  additional  gift  of  Mr.  Booth,  who 
recognizes  that  the  true  strength  of  a  handi- 
craft society  is  its  active  craftsmen  mem- 
bers. There  is  also  included  in  the  plan  a 
little  theater  with  its  auditorium,  costume 
design  apartment,  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  all 
modelled  after  the  new  ideas  of  stagecraft. 

Various  members  will  contribute  their 
individual  product  to  the  making  of  this 
arts  and  crafts  home.  For  example,  all  the 
tile  used  in  the  interior  of  the  building  for 
fireplaces,  wall  fountain,  etc.,  is  to  be  the 
gift  of  the  Fewabic  Pottery;  the  interior 
treatment,  including  painting  and  stain, 
will  l»e  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Corbett. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  May. 

„     The  Architectural  League 

HONOR  TO  A  (>f  New  York  reccnt,v 
DEFENDER  OK  |)reHen  te(|  to  Mr  George 
the  faith  McAneliy  a  medal  in  ap- 
preciation  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  New 
York,  from  which  position  he  was  at  the 
time  retiring.  More  than  twoscorc  of  the 
city's  leading  architects,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, designers,  and  lovers  of  art  met  at  the 
time  to  pay  this  broad-minded  city  official 
honor. 

The  medal  was  designed  by  Daniel 
Chester  French  and  inscribed  "To  George 
McAneny,  in  recognition  of  his  helpful 
interest  in  architecture  and  the  allied  arts." 
It  was  presented  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury, 
president  of  the  League,  who  after  reviewing 
briefly  what  Air.  McAneny  has  done  to 
beautify  the  city  and  develop  the  city 
planning,  said:  "Mr.  McAneny,  in  this 
I  am  privileged  to  speak  for  all  those, 
whether    they    be    architects,  painters. 


sculptors,  designers,  or  lovers  of  art,  who 
l>elieve  that  sense  of  beauty  is  not  only  a 
God-given  faculty  but  an  essential  element 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  given  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  as  essentially  democratic 
as  the  sense  of  hunger,  a  human  faculty  that 
all  Governments  should  cherish  and  respect 
no  less  than  the  moral  code.  And  so  we 
thus  honor  you  tonight  because  we  have 
learned  to  know  you  as  a  true  defender  of 
the  faith." 

The  Provincctown  Art  As- 
art  in       sociation,  Provincetown, 
provincetown  Mass    hag  becn  yery  guc 

cessful  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
It  has  held  two  exhibitions  of  local  paintings 
and  works  of  art  in  the  Town  Hall,  one 
during  July  and  the  other  in  August.  There 
were  from  165  to  180  pictures  in  each  show. 
The  exhibition  was  open  only  from  1  to  5 
daily  and  Sundays  from  1.80  to  4.30. 
Members  were  admitted  free  at  all  times, 
the  general  public  on  Sundays.  There 
were  1,000  paid  admissions,  10  cents  each. 
Nearly  1,000  catalogues  were  sold.  There 
are  about  200  members,  each  paying  $1  a 
year,  one  life  member,  and  several  sustain- 
ing members. 

The  Association  has  recently  purchased 
a  new  etching  press  for  the  use  of  its 
members  which  will  doubtless  attract 
additional  summer  residents  among  painter- 
etchers.  In  addition  a  stercopticon  is  to  be 
purchased. 

Cnder  the  auspices  of  this  Association  a 
series  of  lectures  on  art  is  being  given  in 
Provincetown  this  winter.  Quite  a  number 
of  these  arc  lectures  sent  out  by  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 

The  first  annual  exhibition 

AX  EXHIBITION  of  Minucapo,is  artisU  WM 
OK  THE  WORK    hd(,  (|ur|.|ig  ^  month  Qf 

OK  MINNEAPOUS  December  in  the  Minne- 

ARTIftTS         ap<)Hs    In8titute    of  Arta 

The  exhibition  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  following  societies:  Artists'  League  of 
Minneapolis,  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Minneapolis  School  of  Art,  the  Attic  Club 
of  Minneapolis,  Smock  and  Smudge,  the 
Twin  City  Kerainic  Club,  and  the  Minne- 
apolis Society  of  Fine  Arts.  Each  organiza- 
tion appointed  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  and  one  member 
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of  the  Jury  of  Admission.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  elected  a  Prize 
Jury  of  five  members.  Gifts  of  prize 
money  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Jury  were  received  from  the  following 
donors:  Artists'  League  of  MinneajMilis, 
$50;  Mr.  E.  J.  Carpenter,  $100;  Mrs. 
Horace  Ropes,  $100;  and  Mr.  O.  C. 
Wyman,  $100. 

The  exhibition  included  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, prints  and  drawings,  commercial  art, 
and  applied  arts.  The  list  of  awards  in 
these  five  classes  of  material  is  as  follows: 

Painting:  Charles  H.  Lawford,  "The 
Oncoming  Storm."  First  Prize,  $100; 
Gustave  F.  Goetsch,  "Miss  Amsden," 
Second  Prize,  $50;  August  Klagstad, 
"Portrait  of  a  German  Woman,"  Honroable 
Mention;  Mrs.  Gertrude  J.  Barnes,  "White 
Petunias,"  Honorable  Mention. 

Sculpture:  Harriet  Clark  Hanley,  "O 
Sorrow,"  Prize,  $25;  Margaret  DeYoc 
White,  "Child's  Head,  Honorable  Mention. 

Prints  and  Drawings:  Kthel  M.  Farns- 
worth,  "Arthur,"  Prize.  $50;  Barbara  Bell. 
"Portrait  Sketch,"  Honorable  Mention. 

Commercial  Art:  E.  Stanton  King,  "The 
Breeze,"  Prize,  $25;  Isabel  Crawford, 
"Advertising  Poster."  Prize.  $25;  Todd 
Hart,  "Bookplate."  Prize.  $25;  Bessie  E. 
Newton,  "Scheme  for  Blue  and  White 
Breakfast  Room,"  Honorable  Mention. 
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Applied  Art:  Handicraft  Guild,  Ribbed 
Copper  Bowl,  Prize,  $15;  Florence  D. 
Willets,  Pottery,  Vase,  Prize,  $10;  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Helmick,  Carved  Frame,  Honorable 
Mention;  Charles  L.  Wiard,  Incense  Box, 
Prize,  $15;  Florence  A.  Huntington,  Bel- 
leek  Plate.  Prize,  $10;  Lulu  Yerhareu 
La  veil.  Vase,  Rose  Design,  Honorable 
Mention. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  140  entries, 
the  work  of  82  exhibitors.  The  work  shown 
was  limited  to  that  of  Minneapolis  artists 
which  had  not  before  been  publicly  ex- 
hibited in  the  city.  The  exhibition  elicited 
highly  favorable  comment.  It  is  expected 
that  next  year  an  even  better  collection  will 
be  obtained  since  longer  notice  will  be  given 
to  the  artists,  allowing  more  time  for 
preparation.  The  exhibition  will  be  an 
annual  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts. 

A  unique  exhibition  will 

AMKRICANIZA-   ^  ^  |Q  ^  l>em)8V,vania 

tion  through  yUiaeum   Memorial  Hall. 

ART  Fairmont  Park,  Phila- 
delphia, from  January  19th  to  February 
22d.  This  will  be  composed  of  paintings  in 
oil  and  water  color,  sculpture,  illustration, 
etching  and  crafts  by  Pennsylvania  artists 
of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  Tliis  ex- 
hibition is  held  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
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work  of  the  National  Americanization 
Committee  and  its  main  object  is  to  pro- 
mote and  demonstrate  "Americanization 
through  Art." 

The  following  prizes  have  been  offered  by 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Second  Yiee- 
Chairman  of  the  National  Americanization 
Committee:  oil  painting,  $500;  water  color 
painting.  $500;  sculpture,  $500;  crafts, 
$500;  illustration,  $200.  These  will  be 
awardetl  in  one  or  two  prizes  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Jury  of  Award  may  be 
deemed  wise.  A  prize  will  also  be  awarded 
for  etching,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  the 
exhibits  are  deemed  worthy. 

The  Jury  of  Awards  is  to  be  composed  of 
the  following:  Cecilia  Beaux,  George 
Walter  Dawson,  Charles  Grafley,  Kdgar 
Y.  Seeler  and  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 


A  TEXTILE 
EXHIBITION 


A  special  exhibition  of 
textiles  is  being  held  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  This  exhibition  was  opened  in 
December,  and  will  remain  on  view  up  to 
the  early  part  of  February.  Only  shuttle- 
and  bobbin-woven  stuffs  are  included. 


"This  exhibition  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose: First,  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  to  the  really  excellent  col- 
lation of  textiles  owned  in  New  York  City 
by  museums  and  private  collectors;  second, 
of  placing  before  the  manufacturers  uml 
designers  active  in  the  textile  trade  historic 
examples  of  the  best  work  of  past  centuries, 
which  may  provide  a  stimulus  to  artistic 
production  at  a  time  when  American  makers 
are  feeling  the  large  possibilities  the  present 
moment  affords  to  home  industries.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  results  of  the 
European  war  has  been  the  great  difference 
made  in  the  textile  trade  cither  through 
interference  with  international  transporta- 
tion, or  through  the  closing  of  most  of  the 
continental  factories  which  have  previously 
supplied  the  American  market  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  woven  materials  used  in  this 
country.  A  purchaser  now  making  the 
rounds  of  the  shops  finds  that  perhaps  half 
of  the  familiar  fabrics  he  is  most  anxious  to 
secure  were  manufactured  in  Belgium  and 
in  Alsace- Lorraine,  and  that  American 
merchants,  since  the  complete  demoraliza- 
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tioii  of  that  region,  have  of  course  been 
unable  to  fill  their  depleted  stocks  from 
abroad  and  are  obliged  to  withdraw  almost 
all  foreign  samples  from  (he  market.  The 
French  factories  which  existed  in  con- 
siderable iiuiiiImts  in  the  vicinity  of  Lille 
and  Liege,  are  now  inactive  and  partly 
destroyed,  while  many  workmen  from 
the  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
gone  to  the  front,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
industry  is  practically  paralyzed  throughout 
France.  The  English  factories  are  not  so 
seriously  affected,  but  their  output  has  been 
somewhat  diminished,  and  they  cannot 
pretend  to  fill  the  place  of  the  inactive  con- 
tinental mills.  The  closing  of  European 
sources  is  a  circumstance  of  which  American 
manufacturers  are  preparing  to  take  ad- 
vantage, and  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
output  of  our  national  looms  may  l>e  ex- 
pected as  one  of  the  better  things  growing 
out  of  the  war.  The  First  National  Con- 
vention of  Silk  Manufacturers,  recently 
held  at  I'aterson.  was  enthusiastically  at- 
tended, one  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
lwing  a  loan  exhibition  of  historic  textiles 
arranged  in  the  City  Hall,  to  which  many 
museums,  private  collectors  and  dealers 
contributed.  The  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  finer  productions  of  the  past 
has  been  constantly  growing,  and  it  is  in 
response  to  this  that  the  Museum  has 
organizer!  the  exhibition  just  opened.  .  .  . 

"An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  ex- 
hibition has  been  issued,  as  detailed  in  its 
references  as  circumstances  permitted. 
It  gives  a  resume  of  the  history  of  weaving 
in  its  various  aspects,  and  has  been  prepared 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  not  only  as  an 
aid  to  visitors  who  may  see  the  exhibition, 
but  also  as  a  compact  book  of  reference  for 
future  use.  Besides  the  catalogue,  post 
cards  of  some  of  the  finer  fabrics  in  the 
Museum  collection  are  on  sale." 

The  RuUetin  of  the  Mefropoliian  Museum. 

EMPLOYMENT    <)|MJ  °f  K"?Ht  P™bleniS 

f  of  development  in  con  nee- 

AKT  WOKKKKS    ti,,U  VlU  X}W  "Paulding  of 

art  in  this  country  is 
provision  of  a  livelihood  in  this  field.  The 
Alliance  Employment  Bureau  of  0+  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City,  gives  good 
assistance  in  this  direction.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1890  for  the  purjHi.se  of  placing 


girls  in  carefully  investigated  factories  and 
offices.  At  that  time  no  other  organization 
was  doing  this  work  and  many  girls  came  to 
the  Bureau  because  they  knew  that  its 
places  were  investigated.  Soon  the  girls 
and  women  !>egau  to  bring  their  brothers 
and  it  was  necessary  to  organize  a  Boys* 
Depart  ment.  This  Department  places  boys 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  ami  eighteen, 
the  aim  being  to  get  them  "started  right." 
About  ten  years  ago  art  workers  began  to 
apply  and  in  1907  the  Art  Workers'  Depart- 
ment was  organized.  The  policy  which  had 
governed  the  Bureau  in  its  other  depart- 
ments was  applied  here,  and  the  workers  in 
commercial  art  are  placed  only  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  opportunities 
offered.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Art 
Workers'  Department  men  and  women  have 
been  placed  in  the  following  lines:  Fashion 
work,  design,  advertising,  art  novelties, 
coloring,  etc.  Boys  have  l>een  placed  in 
the  offices  of  architects  and  with  engravers 
and  lithographers.  The  Bureau  also  secures 
work  for  contracting  colorists  and  for 
artists  who  do  special  order  work  in  their 
own  studios. 

The  young  women  who  are  graduated 
from  the  art  schools  are  sometimes  lacking 
in  business  experience,  and  the  Bureau  has 
advised  a  number  of  them  to  take  places 
with  fashion  illustrators  as  apprentices 
without  salary.  These  young  women  are 
helped  by  the  valuable  criticism  of  ex- 
perienced workers  and  receive  a  salary  just 
as  soon  as  their  work  warrants  it.  The 
progress  of  these  apprentices  is  carefully 
watched  by  the  Bureau,  and  care  is  taken 
to  protect  their  interests.  Indeed,  the 
Bureau,  in  all  its  departments,  finds  em- 
ployers willing  and  eager  to  cooperate  if 
only  they  can  be  assured  of  desirable 
workers. 

The  Alliance  Employment  Bureau  is 
semi-philanthropic,  any  deficiencies  in  it** 
running  expenses  being  met  by  subscrip- 
tions and  donation*  from  those  interested. 
The  charges  to  its  applicants  are  nominal, 
being  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  first  week's 
salary  for  all  places  paying  under  $10  a 
week,  ami  30  per  cent,  for  all  places  paying 
$10  a  week  or  more.  The  fee  for  special 
order  work  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
the  first  order. 

The  Art  Workers'  Department  aims  to  be 
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of  service  to  its  applicants  not  only  l»y 
placing  them,  but  also  by  notifying  them 
of  art  exhibitions  and  by  encouraging  them 
to  take  advantage  of  evening  courses  in 
art  schools.  The  aim  of  the  whole  Bureau 
is  to  help  those  who  come  to  it  in  every 
possible  way. 

An  exhibition  of  sculpture 
ahtjn        ,)V  May  E|izabt.th  Cook 

was  shown  in  the  sculpture 
court  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  during 
December.  Miss  Cook  is  a  young  American 
who.  while  a  student  under  Paul  Bartlett, 
in  Paris,  was  honored  by  having  her  work 
-shown  on  the  honor  line  in  the  Paris  Salon. 
She  has  also  been  represented  in  the  Ex- 
hibition Internationale.  Paris,  Panama 
Exposition,  Exhibition  of  Women  Sculp- 
tors. New  York,  Exhibition  of  American 
Federation  of  Arts  and  the  National 
Museum.  Washington.  I).  C. 

Another  interesting  December  exhibition 
at  the  Toledo  Museum  was  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  Alexis  Jean  Founder,  who 
spent  many  years  in  the  little  village  of 
Barbizon,  absorbing  the  atmosphere  that 
pervades  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  great 
French  Masters  of  the  Barbizon  School. 

The  special  attractions  at  the  Toledo 
Museum  for  January  will  be  an  exhibition 
of  paintings  by  Robert  Henri,  the  travelling 
show  of  the  Guild  of  Boston  Artists,  made 
up  of  paintings,  miniatures  and  bronzes, 
and  a  loan  collection  of  paintings  by  old  and 
modem  masters  of  Europe. 


AN 

EDUCATIONAL 
MUSEUM  OK 
THE  AKTH 


In  a  lecture  on  "An 
Educational    Museum  of 


Washington  before  the  Art 
and  Archaeology  league 
of  that  city,  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  of 
Boston,  presented  some  suggestions  that 
were  both  novel  and  engaging. 

As  a  teacher  his  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  the  possibility  of  giving  visual  in- 
struction through  an  orderly  and  chrono- 
logical exhibit.  The  museum  that  he 
would  like  to  see  established,  not  merely 
here,  but  in  every  prominent  city,  must 
have  as  its  chief  feature  a  hall  jOO  feet  long, 
the  floors  and  walls  of  which  arc  to  becrossed 
by  lines  one  inch  apart,  each  of  which  will 
stand  for  a  year  in  time.    The  huudreth  line 


in  every-instance  is  to  be  red,  thus  marking 
the  centuries,  of  which  there  will  be 
represented  40  B.  C.  and  20  A.  D.  Running 
lengthwise  of  this  hall  are  to  be  three  show- 
cases, one  in  the  center,  one  on  each  side. 
In  the  middle  one  will  be  models  of  repre- 
sentative architecture  all  made  to  the  same 
scale,  one-sixteenth  inch  to  the  foot — first 
the  Pyramids,  then  the  Hall  of  Karnak, 
then  the  Parthenon,  Cologne  Cathedral, 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  other  important 
structures,  and  finally,  the  Wool  worth 
Building  in  New  York — a  sequence  be- 
ginning, Mr.  Bailey  said,  with  a  mere  piling 
up  of  stone  in,  which  material  was  supreme 
and  ending  with  matter  fully  charged  with 
spirit.  Each  of  these  should  be  placed  at 
precisely  the  right  spot  on  the  scale  of  years. 
The  wall-case  on  one  would  contain  ships 
and  other  means  of  transportation  and 
implements  of  warfare  from  the  earliest 
time  to  today;  the  case  on  the  opposite 
side  the  tools  of  art,  or  rather,  of  the  arts. 
Over  the  first  case  on  the  wall  would  be 
placet!  the  life  lines  of  great  rulers  and  con- 
querors; over  the  second,  on  the  other  wall, 
the  life  lines  of  the  great  artists. 

At  a  glance  almost,  in  such  a  hall,  the 
evolution  of  art  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
man  would  be  demonstrated,  and  in  passing 
its  length  one  would  naturally  follow  the 
course  of  time  from  the  earliest  record  we 
now  possess  to  today. 

Besides  this  main  hall  Mr.  Bailey  pro- 
poses for  the  "educational  museum  of  the 
arts"  of  the  future  numerous  halls,  smaller 
in  dimensions,  each  devoted  to  a  single 
subject— one,  for  instance,  to  portraits, 
another  to  jewelry,  a  third  to  pottery,  etc. 
In  these  collections  would  be  reproductions 
as  well  as  originals,  which  would  be  ar- 
ranged chronologically.  An  innovation 
would  be  (HMiny-in-t he-slot  machines  under 
the  most  important  exhibits,  from  which 
those  of  inquiring  minds  might  obtain  a 
card  giving  a  reproduction  of  the  exhibit 
and  telling  wherein  lay  its  real  interest  and 
merit.  Mr.  Bailey  believes  that  a  great 
many  people  go  to  art  museums  today  eager 
to  admire,  but  lacking  expert  guidance  and 
sufficient  knowledge,  leave  feeling  be- 
wildered ami  confused. 

Much  still  remains,  however,  to  be  done, 
and  Mr.  Bailey's  suggestions  are  bothtimely 
and  interesting. 
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C.  Powell  Minnegerode  has  l>een  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  at  Washington,  filling  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  director, 
Frederick  B.  McGuire.  Mr.  Minnegerode 
has  for  several  years  been  assistant  director, 
and  he  has  the  special  qualifications 
requisite  for  this  work — executive  ability, 
love  and  knowledge  of  art,  rare  tact  and 
discrimination  and  a  broad  outlook. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Hon. 
William  A.  Clark,  former  United  States 
Senator  from  Montana,  has  again  donated 
the  sum  of  $5,000  to  be  awarded  as  prizes 
at  the  Sixth  Exhibition  of  Contemporary 
American  Oil  Paintings  to  be  held  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  next  December. 
These  prizes  are  to  be  known  as  the  First 
William  A.  Clark  Prize  of  $3,000  accom- 
panied by  the  Corcoran  Gold  Medal;  the 
Second  William  A.  Clark  Prize  of  $1,500. 
accompanied  by  the  Corcoran  Silver  Medal; 
the  Third  William  A.  Clark  Prize  of  $1,000, 
accompanied  by  the  Corcoran  Bronze  Medal ; 
and  the  Fourth  William  A.  Clark  Prize  of 
$500,  accompanied  by  the  Corcoran  Honor- 
able Mention  Certificate.  Circulars  and 
entry  cards  for  this  exhibition  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  the  early  fall  of  1916. 

A  collection  of  etchings  by  Charles  H. 
Woodbury,  of  Boston  and  Ogunquit,  has 
recently  been  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington.  There 
are  fifty-six  prints  in  this  collection,  and  the 
majority  of  subjects  have  been  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ogunquit.  He  pictures 
the  stern  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine,  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  again  scenes 
on  the  beach  of  Ogunquit,  and  pictures  in 
the  little  town.  The  etchings  arc  small 
but  very  forceful,  exhibiting  mastery  of  a 
kind  which  is  rare. 

An  exhibition  of  seventy-nine  rtchings, 
lithographs  and  drawings  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell  was  opened  by  the  Print  Depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  on  Decem- 
ber 7th,  and  continued  until  the  2d  of 
January.  Many  of  the  subjects  were 
shown  for  the  first  time,  including  seven 
etchings  of  the  "New  York  Series."  No 


general  showing  of  Mr.  Pennell's  work  has 
been  seen  in  Greater  New  York  since  1911. 
Exhibitions  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
present  one  in  Brooklyn  have,  however, 
been  recently  held  in  Minneapolis  and  in 
Chicago,  in  addition  to  the  very  important 
showing  at  the  San  Francisco  Panama 
Exposition. 

Thirty-one  lithographs  by  members  of  the 
Scnefeldcr  Club,  part  of  a  larger  collection 
recently  sent  from  abroad  which  is  to  be 
exhibited  in  this  country,  have  lately  been 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  artists  are 
represented  including  the  President,  Joseph 
Pennell.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and 
attractive  group. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  an- 
nounces the  consummation  of  arrange- 
ments to  exhibit  in  its  galleries  in  May  and 
June  the  entire  French  and  Swedish  collec- 
tions shown  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. A  collection  of  forty  paintings 
by  leading  British  artists  will  be  shown  at 
the  same  time. 

A  collection  of  recent  work  by  British 
artists  selected  by  Harrington  Mann  was 
exhibited  in  the  Memorial  Gallery, 
Rochester,  during  the  month  of  December. 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute  will  be  the 
first  to  receive  and  show  the  French  col- 
lection from  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. It  was  placed  on  view  in  the  In- 
stitute early  in  January.  Eight  Museums 
will  be  included  on  its  circuit 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  by  artists  of  Chicago  and  vicinity 
will  open  in  the  Art  Institute  on  February 
8th. 

On  December  15th,  Carroll  H.  Beck  with 
gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "Ver- 
sailles" before  the  Washington  Society  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Beckwith's  lecture  was  illustrated  by  very 
beautiful  lumiere  slides  owned  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Marbury,  of  New  York. 
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During  December  a  travelling  exhibition 
of  paintings,  miniatures  and  sculpture  by 
members  of  the  Guild  of  Boston  Artists  was 
shown  in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
where  at  the  same  time  a  collection  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  brocades,  lent  by 
Mr.  Porter  E.  Sargent,  was  displayed. 

Paintings  by  Henry  W.  Ranger  and 
Frederick  Ballard  Williams  were  exhibited 
in  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis, 
during  the  month  of  December.  The 
catalogue  contained  excellent  portraits  of 
both  artists. 

A  painting  by  Ivan  S.  Olinsky  entitled 
"Two  Girls"  has  recently  been  acquired 
for  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute  has  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Miner  a 
gift  of  $50,000  for  a  hall  which  shall  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of 
objects  of  industrial  art.  The  hall  will 
bear  the  name  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus. 

The  Scammon  Lectures  at  the  Art 
Institute  this  season  will  be  given  in  March 
by  FitzRoy  Carrington,  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Prints,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  has 
received  as  a  gift  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  posters  by  Brangwyn,  which  are 
extremely  interesting  and  fine. 

A  painting  by  William  M.  Chase,  "A 
Venetian  Balcony, "  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  subscription  by  the  St.  Joseph 
Art  League  and  has  been  presented  to  the 
City  of  St.  Joseph,  thus  making  a  beginning 
toward  a  municipal  collection  of  art. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Robert 
Henri  was  held  in  the  Art  Museum,  Eden 
Park,  Cincinnati,  during  December. 

COLLECTORS'  MARKS 
A  new  handbook  on  Collectors'  Marks 
to  replace  the  nowadays  wholly  incomplete 
work  of  L.  Fagan,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
Thanks  to  extensive  research  and  the  many 
notes  kindly  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 


compiler  by  some  friends,  it  has  already 
been  possible  to  triple  Pagan's  work. 

The  needed  material,  however,  is  so 
widely  diffused  and  so  many  private  col- 
lections are  still  not  known,  that  more 
general  assistance  would  be  very  welcome, 
so  that  the  work  may  be  brought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  completeness.  The  com- 
piler, Mr.  Frits  Lugt,  will  therefore  be 
grateful  for  the  sending  of  any  little-known 
marks  and  the  identification  of  unsolved 
marks  to  his  address  in  Holland:  van 
Baerlestract  10,  Amsterdam.  Every  col- 
lector is  invited  to  send  him  original  im- 
pressions of  his  own  stamp,  or  tracings  of 
other  collectors'  marks  found  on  prints  or 
drawings.  All  accompanying  explanatory 
information  concerning  the  personality  of 
the  collectors  and  characteristics  of  their 
collections  will  be  valuable. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

HEART  OF  EUROPE.  BY  RALPH 
ADAMS  CRAM,  Litt,D.,  LL.D.  Charles 
Scribners'a  Sons,  New  York,  Publishers.  Price 
$2.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  history  and  of  art,  of 
civilization  and  those  forces  which  war 
against  civilization.  It  is  as  stirring  as  the 
most  vital  romance,  a  book  which  when 
begun  is  hard  to  put  down.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  contemporary 
time,  the  one  thrown  in  silhouette  against 
the  other.  And  it  is  more  than  this  for 
through  its  pages  are  to  be  found  prophecies 
of  the  future.  Mr.  Cram  is  not  one  who 
merely  looks  back,  but  ahead,  and  while  he 
does  not  minimize  the  horror  and  shame  of 
the  present,  his  confidence  in  the  future, 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  good,  is  unshaken 
and  apparently  unshakable.  His  earnest- 
ness, his  sincerity,  his  enthusiasm  are 
convincing  and  contagious  and  the  art  of 
the  past  as  well  as  the  art  of  the  present 
takes  on  a  new  meaning  as  one  follows  the 
story  he  tells  in  the  pages  of  this  absorb- 
ingly interesting  volume. 

It  is  the  heart  of  Europe,  a  beautiful  land 
lying  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine, 
so  rich  in  history  and  in  monuments  of  a 
noble  art,  that  has  been  the  theatre  of  the 
present  war.  Not  a  large  land,  as  the  writer 
reminds  us.  a  territory  half  the  size  of 
Texas,  but  a  land  from  whence  the  makers 
of  Europe  have  come. 
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Mr.  Cram  begins  his  narrative  at  the 
time  when  mediaevalism  was  forged  and 
carries  it  through  1500  years  of  changing 
scenes,  giving  not  merely  dates  and  details, 
but  an  insight  into  the  real  life  of  the 
people.  He  reminds  us  at  the  start  that 
this  hook  does  not  assume  to  he  a  history, 
hut  rather  a  sequence  of  notes  and  of  events 
with  just  so  much  of  history  as  may  serve  to 
suggest  what  lay  hehiud  and  gave  this  art 
its  peculiar  and  unmatched  quality.  The 
two  great  elements,  he  claims,  which  enter 
into  this  art  were  northern  blood  ami 
monastic  fervor. 

He  tells  in  the  chapter  tin  "Flanders  and 
Brabant"  of  the  development  of  the 
Guilds  and  of  the  great  consequence  they 
assumed.  He  tells  of  how  all  the  arts  were 
then  related  and  in  what  manner  they  were 
developed.  Then  he  traces  the  deteriora- 
tion of  art  and  says.  "It  is  a  grave  com- 
mentary on  the  new  civilization  that  has 
lost  in  culture  just  in  proportion  as  it  has 
increased  in  efficiency." 

Then  flashes  a  significant  thought:  "It 
is  dangerous."  he  remarks,  "to  think  too 
much  about  architecture — or  any  art  for 
that  matter.  The  thirteenth  century  was 
supreme  in  its  achievement  because  it 
thought  so  much  about  religion  and  char- 
acter and  getting  the  really  good  things  out 
of  life  that  for  reward  it  was  actually  in- 
spired." The  past  results  were,  as  he  puts 
it.  quite  unpremeditated.  "This  instinctive 
building."  he  declares,  "was  of  a  better 
type  than  if  more  erudite."  And  he  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  well  to  remember  "when 
we  amuse  ourselves  by  discourses  as  to 
'inalienable  rights  of  man'  that  there  is 
one  such  over  which  no  argument  is  possi- 
ble.  and  that  is  the  right  to  beauty  in  life 
and  thought  and  environment." 

The  cause  of  the  present  unrest  and  war- 
fare he  holds  to  be  commercialism,  the  curse 
of  the  present  age.  and  his  chapter  entitled 
"Coal  ami  Iron,"  the  elements  of  this  curse, 
is  very  thought-provoking. 

Dealing  with  the  present  Mr.  Cram  de- 
plores the  present  method  of  detaching 
artistic  works  from  the  setting  for  which 
they  were  proposed,  or  of  creating  them 
without  any  thought  of  a  setting.  "One 
wonders  sometimes."  he  says,  "whether  a 
daily  newspaper,  a  school  of  line  arts,  or  a 
picture  gallery  is  the  most  biting  indictment 


of  contemporary  culture  and  artistic  sense: 
certainly  whatever  the  answer  the  picture 
gallery  presents  powerful  claims  that  are 
not  lightly  to  be  disregarded." 

In  referring  to  the  great  monuments  of 
art  in  the  heart  of  Europe  which  have 
been  destroyed  so  ruthlessly  ami  needlessly. 
Mr,  Cram  urges  that  no  effort  be  made 
when  the  war  is  over,  to  repair  them  or  to 
restore  them.  "What  has  gone."  he  says, 
"has  gone  irrevocably,  and  its  shells  ami 
shards  are  too  valuable  in  their  eternal 
teaching  to  be  obliterated  by  well-meant 
schemes  of  rehabilitation — so  let  them  lie. 
A  kindly  nature  will  slowly  turn  these  bleak 
piles  of  fallen  masonry  into  beautiful 
memorials,  clothing  them  with  grass  and 
vines  and  flowers  and  trees.  Let  them 
stand  so  forever,  a  memorial  to  the  dead 
jind  a  warning  to  man  in  his  pride  of  life 
anil  insolence  of  will  ;  and  for  the  new  cities 
let  them  rise  as  may  be  alongside,  but  not 
over  the  graves  of  a  dead  era." 

A  chapter  on  Margaret  of  Malines  is  a 
delightful  bit  of  historical  character  drawing 
in  which  a  noble  life  is  most  graphically  and 
beautifully  described  and  honored. 

Dealing  with  the  Fifteenth  Century 
Painters,  Mr.  Cram  lays  emphasis  on  the 
technical  skill  of  these  artists.  "No 
wonder."  he  says,  "a  painter's  training  then 
began  with  a  goldsmith:  it  demanded  a 
most  exquisite  and  conscientious  craft,  and 
there  was  no  substitute  that  a  public 
trained  in  eye  and  quick  in  appreciation 
could  be  induced  to  accept.  Temj>erament 
was  no  excuse  for  incapacity,  daring  brush 
work  made  no  amends  for  lack  of  com- 
petence, for  once  painting  was  on  a  par 
with  the  other  arts  and  a  painter  was  as 
much  a  master  of  craft  and  as  rigidly  held 
to  its  highest  standards  as  a  musician  or 
a  master  builder." 

Concerning  the  subject  of  the  Allied  Arts 
he  says,  "Some  day  the  world  will  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  great  arts 
besides  architecture  and  painting  and 
sculpture;  already  there  is  a  suspicion 
abroad  that  music,  jKictry  and  the  drama 
arc  arts  also  and  not  merely  vehicles  for 
the  expression  of  temperament." 

Of  the  art  of  stained  glass  and  that  of 
tapestry  weaving  he  writes  quite  fully, 
setting  forth  their  claims  for  appreciation 
quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  painted  pictures. 
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He  states,  truly,  that  "each  art  has  its  own 
medium  of  expression  and  to-this  medium  it 
absolutely  adhered  in  its  periods  of  great- 
ness, adapting  itself  to  its  limitations, 
working  within  them,  and  even  making 
them  tributary  to  its  excellence.  So  it  is. 
he  declares,  that  when  "nearly  all  the  arts 
forsake  their  own  province  and  deny  their 
own  limitations  as  they  have  tended  to  do 
during  the  last  century,  splashing  over  the 
one  into  the  other,  they  cease  to  be  arts  at 
all  and  become  unprofitable  aberrations." 

Finally  he  asks  what  is  to  be  the  future? 
And  the  answer  which  he  finds  is  a  larger 
view  of  life  and  return  to  old  ideals — the 
reawakening  of  a  lost  conscience. 

"To  lose  Rheims  and  regain  after  long 
years  the  impulse  and  power  to  build  after 
the  same  fashion,  would  be  more  than 
ample  compensation,"  he  declares,  and  this, 
he  believes,  will  come  to  pass,  for  it  is  his 
contention  that  "The  real  things  of  life 
are  coming  into  view  through  the  revealing 
fires  of  the  battlefield,  and  the  new  cx- 
jjeriences  of  men  confronted  at  last  by  ever- 
lasting truths.  With  the  destruction  of 
each  work  of  old  art  comes  a  new  duty  that 
demands  all  that  is  best  and  strongest  and 
most  sincere  in  every  man — the  duty  of 
making  good  the  loss,  in  kind;  the  duty  of 
building  a  new  civilization  and  a  new 
culture  on  the  old  foundations  now  re- 
vealed through  the  burning  away  of  the 
useless  cumbrancesof  futile  superstructures; 
the  duty  of  making  a  Cathedral  of  Rheims 
possible  again,  not  through  self-conscious 
and  competent  premeditation  but  because 
at  last  men  have  come  to  their  senses,  re- 
gained their  old  standard  of  comparative 
values,  and  so  can  no  more  fail  to  build  in 
the  spirit  of  Rheims  and  in  reverence  for  the 
eternal  truths  it  enshrined  and  set  forth 
than  could  those  who  built  it  seven  centuries 
ago  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  the  joy  of 
their  hearts,  and  the  high  devotion  of  their 
souls." 

FOUNTAINS  OF  PAPAL  ROME. 
BY  MRS.  CHARLKS  MAC  YKAGH.  Charles 
Srribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Publishers. 

The  fountains  of  Rome  are  one  of  that 
ancient  city's  greatest  charms,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  in  our  city  building  we  were  to 
take  more  cognizance  of  the  value  of  such 
ornamentation.    The  Romans  better  than 


others  realized  the  decorative  value  of 
water  artistically  employed.  How  com- 
paratively few  notably  beautiful  fountains 
we  have  in  this  country  even  in  ourSouthern 
cities  where  the  splash  and  spray  of  running 
water  would  be  most  refreshing! 

Mrs.  MacYeagh  in  this  book  gives  not 
only  a  description  of  the  principal  fountains 
in  Rome  but  some  account  of  their  historical 
association. 

The  illustrations  were  drawn  and  en- 
graved on  wood  by  Rudolph  Ruzicka  and 
while  suggestive,  far  from  do  the  subjects 
justice.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  instances 
where  a  clever  photographer  with  an  artistic 
sense  might  have  provided  more  satis- 
factory illustrations. 

BUDDHISTIC  ART.  In  Its  Relation  to 
Buddhist  Ideals  With  Special  Reference  to 
Buddhism  in  Japan.  Four  Lectures  hy  M. 
Anesaki.  M.A.,  Litt.D..  Professor  of  the  Science 
of  Religion  in  the  Imperial  Vniecrsity  of  Tokio 
and  Profettor  of  Japanese  Literature  and  Life  in 
Harvard  University  l!il  i-191.'>.  Published  for  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York.  Price 
W'OO  net. 

This  large  quarto  volume,  bound  in  gray- 
brown  boards,  comprises  four  lectures 
given  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
by  Prof.  M.  Anesaki.  of  Harvard.  The 
purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  provide  an 
elucidation  of  Buddhist  art  in  its  developed 
form  and  to  show  its  intrinsic  connection 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Buddhism. 
As  much  of  the  best  work  of  the  Japanese 
artists  has  received  its  inspiration  from  this 
source,  such  a  description  is  of  the  utmost 
value  and  throws  a  new  light  on  the  entire 
field  of  Japanese  art. 

Professor  Anesaki  approaches  his  subject 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  art  lover  and 
treats  it  with  the  dignity  and  breadth  of 
the  scholar. 

The  volume  is  interestingly  dedicated  to 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  "who  preached  to 
birds  and  wrote  the  Canticle  of  the  Sun," 
and  for  whom  the  author  expresses  a 
"reverent  attachment." 

There  are  forty-seven  full-page  repro- 
ductions of  Japanese  painting,  sculpture, 
etc.,  many  of  them  of  rare  value.  The 
frontispiece  "Amita  Triad  Rising  Over 
Hills"  is  in  color  ami  was  printed  from 
fifteen  different  plates. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Traveling  Exhibitions 

SCHEDULE  FOR  FEBRUARY  191G 

On.  Paintings  Xo.  Ill  Omaha,  Society  of  Fine  Arts 

By  American  Artist*  Feb.    3— Feb.  13, 

International  Collection  Omaha.  Society  of  Fine  Arts 

Feb.    3— Feb.  13. 

Portrait  Exhibition  St.  Louis,  City  Art  Museum 

By  American  Artists  Feb.    1 — Feb.  28, 

University  Circuit  Exhibition  Manhattan,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 

College 

Twelve  Oil  Paintings  by  American  Artists  Feb.    1 — Feb.  28, 

Oil  Paintings  No.  II  Nashville,  Art  Association 

By  American  Artist*  Feb.    1— Feb.  28, 

Water  Colors  No.  I  Oherlin,  Art  Association 

American  Water  Color  Society's  1915  Rotary  Feb.    1— Feb.  21, 

Water  Colors  No.  II  Poughkeepsie,  Vassar  College 

By  American  Water  Colorists  Feb.    1— Feb.  28, 

Medici  Prints  New  Bedford.  Swain  Free  School  of  Design 

Reproductions  of  works  by  great  masters  Feb.  10— Mar.  7, 

Lent  by  Foster  Brothers 

Original  Illustrations  Minneapolis,  Institute  of  Art 

By  American  Illustrators  Feb.    1— Feb.  28, 

Japanese  Prints   New  Bedford.  Public  Library 

Lent  by  Yamanaka  Feb.     1— Feb.  28, 

Arts  and  Crafts  Springfield,  Illinois,  Art  Club 

Xationnl  Society  of  Craftsmen  Exhibition  Feb.    7    Feb.  21, 

Ideal  American  Citv  (  Photographs)  Providence.  Rhode  Islam!  Sc  hool  of  Design 

Lent  by  Architectural  League  of  Seir  York  Feb.     1 — Feb.  25, 

Oil  Paintings  No.  Ill  Iowa  City  Fine  Arts  Association 

By  American  Artists  Feb.  20— Mar.  7, 

Art  in  House  Furnishing  St.  Louis.  Public  Library 

Art  in  Trades  Club  Exhibition  Feb.    1— Feb.  28, 

On.  Paintings  No.  IV  Atlanta  Art  Association 

By  American  Artists  Feb.  16— Mar.  11. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Bay  City,  Art  Club 

Xatioua!  Society  of  Cruftsmm  Exhibition  Feb.  2.5— Mar.  3. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Traveling  Exhibitions 

SCHEDULE  FOR  FEBRUARY  1916— Continued 

Original  Lithographs  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute  (Art  Society) 

By  Member*  of  the  Senefclder  Club  of  London  Feb.    1— Mar.  1, 

Small  Bronzes  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute  (Art  Society) 

By  American  Sculptors  Feb.    1— Mar.  1, 

Arts  and  Crafts  Wheeling,  Women's  Club 

National  Society  of  Craftsmen  Exhibition  Feb.  4, 

School  Art  Work  Norfolk,  Irene  Leache  Art  Association 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Pennsylvania 
Museum  School  of  Industrial  Art,  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art,  Pratt  Institute, 

School  of  Boston  Museum  Feb.    1— Feb.  28, 

Oil  Paintings  No.  V  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.,  Art  Society 

By  American  Artists  Feb.  18— Mar.  5, 

Water  Colors  No.  Ill  Eugene,  Oregon,  Art  Store 

By  American  Water  Colorists  Feb.  25— Mar.  15, 

Oil  Paintings  No.  1  Austin,  Texas,  Art  Association 

By  American  Artists  Feb.    1— Feb.  28, 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Circulating  Lectures 

ENGAGEMENTS  FOR  FEBRUARY  1916 

American  Illustrators.    Wayne,  Nebraska.    State  Normal  School  February  1 

Modern  Dutch  Painting.    Indianapolis.    John  Herron  Art  Institute .  .  .  .February  2 

Rembrandt.    Pasadena,  Cal.    Stickney  School  February  2 

American  Sculpture.    Norfolk,  Va.    Irene  Leache  Art  Association  February  3 

Furniture.    Pasadena,  Cal.    Stickney  School  February  9 

Modern  Dutch  Painting.    Provincetown,  Mass.    Art  Association  February  10 

Painters  of  the  Mode.    Pasadena.    Stickney  School  February  16 

American  Sculpture.    Indianapolis.    John  Herron  Art  Institute  February  17 

Sorolla.    Pasadena,  Cal.    Stickney  School  February  23 


Circulars  giving  further  information  concerning  these  and  other  exhibitions  and  lectures 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  sent  out  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  The 
Secretary  The  American  Federation  ok  Arts.  1741  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EXHIBITION'S 

National  Association  of  Portrait  Painters.  '  Annual  Ex- 
hibition.   Art  Institute.  Chicago  Jan.  2— Jan.  26,  1916 

Baltimore  Water  Color  Club.    Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition. 

Peabody  Institute  Gallery  Jan.  8— Jan.  SO,  1916 

Exhibits  received  January  3d  to  S  P.  M. 

American  Water  Color  Society.    National  Arts  Club  Feb.    2— Feb.  27, 1916 

Exhibits  received  January  Slst. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York.   Fine  Arts  Galleries ...  Feb.    5— Feb.  26, 1910 
Exhibits  received  January  20th  and  21st. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Ahts.    One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and 

Sculpture.  Phila.,  Pa  Feb.  C— Mar.  26,  1916 

Exhibits  received  January  17,  1916. 

Peabody  Institute  and  Charcoal  Club.    Seventh  Annual  Ex- 
hibition Oil  Paintings.   Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore .  Feb.  8— Mar.  12.  1916 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.    Sixth  Annual  Exhibition 

of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Hartford  Feb.  14— Feb.  28.  1916 

Exhibits  received  before  February  5th. 

National  Academy  of  Design.    Ninety-first  Annual  Exhibition. 

Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York  Mar.  17— April  23,1916 

Exhibits  received  March  1st  and  2d. 

CONVENTIONS 

Eastern  Arts  Association,  formerly  the  Eastern  Art  and 
Manual  Training  Teachers*  Association.    Annual  Meet- 
ing. Springfield.  Mass  Vpril  20.  21,  22,  1916 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts.    Seventh  Annual.  Wash- 
ington, D.C  May  17,  18,  19,  1916 
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TV  TORE  and  more  is  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
etching,  engraving  and  lithography  becoming 
a  necessary  part  of  general  culture. 

The  Print-Collector's  Quarterly 

now  in  its  sixth  year,  is  contributing  a  notable  share 
to  the  furtherance  of  this  knowledge.  The  magazine 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  the  artist 
and  collector,  but  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
graphic  arts.  Its  articles  are  both  stimulating  and 
authoritative,  and  are  written  by  the  foremost  authori- 
ties of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

Each  number  of  The  Quarterly  contains  about 
forty  illustrations,  and  one  hundred  pages  of  text. 
The  variety  and  interest  of  its  contributions  may  be 
judged  from  the  contents  of  the  February  issue : 

Honore*  Daumier 

By  Lay*  Ddleil 

The  Tarocchi  Prints 

By  Emit  H.  Riehter 

The  Goncourts  and  Their  Circle 

By  William  Atpenwail  Bradley 

The  Recent  Etchings  of  Donald  Shaw  MacLaughlnn 

By  Cleveland  Palmer 


Annual  Subscription,  Tico  Dollars 


The  Print- Collector's  Quarterly 

FitzRoy  Cttrrington,  Editor 
Published  for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  by 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

4  Part  SthBET     Circular  upon  request     BOSTON,  Mass. 

—  
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 


1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


N. 


W.  K.  Bixby,  8t  Louis. 
E.  H.  Blaahfield,  New  York. 
Eugene  J.  Carpenter, 
Cam  Gilbert,  New  York. 
Archer  M.  Huntington,  New  York. 


John  F.  Lewis,  Philadelphia. 
E,  D.  Iibbey,  Toledo. 
Howard  Mansfield,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  Ft  Worth. 
R.  Clipeton  Sturgis,  Boston. 


Federation  of  Arts 
fellowship  all  workers  in 


in  May,  1000,  for  the 
Field  of  Art.  and  encouraging  the 


Its  membership  is  made  up  of  organizations,  which  become  Chapters,  and  individuals 
who  are  classed  as  Associate,  Active  or  Sustaining  Members,  Patrons  or  Benefactors. 

• 

The  annual  dues  are  as  followi:  Chapters,  from  910  to  $00;  Associate  Members, 
$2;  Active  Members,  $10;  Sustaining  Members,  $100;  Patrons  are  those  who  con. 
tribute  $M0  or  more,  and  Benefactors  those  who  contribute  $1,000  or  more. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  sends  out  traveling  exhibitions,  circulate!  illus- 
trated lectures  and  publishes  The  Amihicjln  Maqa2eni  or  Art  and  The  American  Art 
Annual  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Art 


It  earnestly  desires  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  these  objects. 
Membership  blanks  and  further  information  will  be  famished,  upon  request. 


To  mm  1915-1916 

Charles  W.  Ames. 
David  Knickerbacker  Boyd. 
Glenn  Brown. 
N.  H.  Carpenter. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
To  serfs  19H-1917 


To  *trn  1916-1918 


Herbert  Adams. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest. 
Charles  Allen  Munn. 
Mrs.  Gustav  Radeke 
Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage. 
G.  D.  Seymour. 
LoradoTafL 


Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Andrew  Wright  Crawford. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Kent. 

i  N.  Levy. 
Root 
Mr.  Marvin  F. 
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A  FREE  COURSE 
In  Architectural  Design 

Conducted  by  the 


and 


Free  Courses  In  Sculpture  and 
Painting  In  their  Application 
to  Architecture 


Under  the  joint  direction  of  the 


M  ORAL  Pi 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN 
SCULPTURE 
ORNAMENTAL  MODELING 
MURAL  PAINTING 


of  Architecture.  Sculpture  and  Piintini,  » nd  of 
apprentices  and  workman  In  the  artutlo  tradaa 
allied  to  Arabtteeture.  Any  oouree  may  be  entered 


at  any  time  during  the  reef  The  courses  In  Archi- 
tecture end  Painting  may  be  done  outside  of  Hew 
York  City  For  the  eoareeetn  Sculpture  and  Orna- 
mental Modeling,  the  Society  maintains  Its  Beulp- 
ture  Studio  in  ite  Building-,  In  New  York  City. 

For  circular*  of  Information  concerning"  any  el 
the  ebore  ooureee,  apply  to  Mr  Char  lee  Morrison, 
Secretary.  Building  of  the  Society  of  Beeai-Arts 
AroUteeta,  1M  Beet  75th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Stickney  Memorial 
School  of  Art 

Corner  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Uneoln  A  Ten  net 
PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 

A  New  School  offering  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  Art  Study  in  the  West. 
Special  classes  in  Painting  from  the 
Landscape  throughout  the  Winter. 

Send  for  illustrated  prospectus  to 

C.  P.  TOWNSLEY,  Dibectob 


CARMEL  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

CABMEL-BY-THE-SEA     I  CALIFORNIA 

Cool  and  invigorating  climate.  Landscape 
picturesque  and  varied.   Well  equipped  Art 
School     Models  posing  daily, 
boarding  accommodations. 

Pot  particular*  addrtn 

C.  P.  Town*lev.  Director 

Stirkitey  Mrmoriut  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Pasadena         :        ?  California 


F.  W.  DEVOE  ft  COMPANY'S 

Artiste'  W ube  (Unlaw 

Are  scientifically  true  colors,  prepared 
from  carefully  selected  pigments-* 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
purest  oil,  and  have  that  firm 
sistency  and  fineness  of 


Can  rat,  Academy  Boards,  Fins  Brushes 
for  Oil  and  Water  Color  Paintings,  etc. 

REFLEX 

For  Mixing  with  Oil  Colors 

REFLEX  is  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist  aj^^ permits  the  painting  ^of  one 

to  dry;  a  picture  can  be 


CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

W .  SDrtooe  anO  c.  <E.  Ka?nolM  Co. 
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For  Teachers 


Every  year  adds  to  the 
number  of  ambitious 
teachers  who  consult  the 
School  Arts  Magazine 
when  planning  their 
daily  work  in  the  school- 
room. Follow  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  its  able 
corps  of  writers*  and  in- 

  spiring  Editor.  Henry 

Turner  Bailey,  and  your 
work  will  meet  with  universal  approval* 

Orer  6jQ0O  township,  county  and  city  school  systems 
look  t<.  thu  School  Attn  M:itr»*me  for  all  that  la  new 
and  useful  In  elemental- r  art  and  handicraft. 

You  have  been  looking  for  a  really  helpful  mag- 
azine.   Hero  it  la.    Road  this  list  of 

SUGGESTIONS  IN 

Blackboard  Drawing  Weaving 
Animal  Life  Woodwork 
Bird  Life  Metal  Work 

Designing  Stenciling 
Dressmaking  Commercial  Art 

Millinery  Art  Appreciation 

Advt-rtiainic  Civic  Improvement 

Photography 

Two  Dollars  per  Year 

Single  copy,  twenty-five  cents 

The  School  Art*  Magazine 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ju«  pis  »  two  <MUr  Mil  here  and  »r!te  your  nullini; 


Sensible  Professional  Summer  Art  Training 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE    AND    APPLIED  ART 

Frank  Alvar  Parsons,  President 

BELLE  TERRE.  LOXG  ISLAND 

Invites  consideration  of  It*  courses  In  painting.  In- 
terior decoration ,  11  lustration,  costume  desl  ic  n,  poster 
advertising,  teachers'  cour«e«,  and  Its  new  living 

1  social  activities. 


Si 


l'\  Hi 


S*tuJ fcr  circular  to 

kli.,  Secy,$£l9  B'way, 


N.Y.C. 


FINE  ARTS  INSURANCE  (Aflsiost  all  risks) 

K0TA1  EXCHANGE  ASS  I  RAN  CB  (be.  1720) 

I5DIHNITT  MUTUAL  MARINB  ASSCRANCB  CO. 
UsL— (SssefcGssspsay)  (Org.  1824) 

UNHID  STATU  "LLOTDS"  (Org.  1872) 

All  authorised  and  admitted  companies 
tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the   New  York 


Is  your  present  insurance  authorised  ? 

Don't  run  the  risk  of  accepting  unauthor- 
ized insurance.  Write  to  the  above  at  No.  3 
South  William  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
name  of  the  Agent  tn  your  city  will  be  sup- 
p.ied  on  request. 


Arlington  Galleries 

MODERN 
PAINTINGS 

Characteristic  Examples 

of  the 

Hudson  River  School 

always  on  view 


EXHIBITIONS  BY  AMERICAN 
ARTISTS  EVERY  FORTNIGHT 
THROUGH  THE  SEASON 

Catalogues  mailed  on  request 


274  Madison  Avenue 

between  39th  and  40th  Streets 


New  York 


The  Art  Workers' 

of  the 

Alliance  Employment  Bureau 
64  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Places  both  men  and  women  in  all  branches 
of  commercial  art 

Offic.  hours:)  ^n^^..C  to  7:30 


Herbert  M.  Smith 


Art  Insurance 


80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Telephone,  John  5675 
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ART  NOTES 


y|"RT  NOTES  is  a  booklet  published  by  us  since 
7~^>  1894,  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  art 
season. 

It  comments  on  various  items  of  art  interest  both 
here  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  mailed  for  the  asking  to  those  interested  in 
American  Art  and  Artists. 


'i 


■I 

We  shall  be  glad  to  put  your  name  on  our  list  of 
those  who  receive  it  with  our  compliments. 


i 


William  Macbeth 

JfiO  Fifth  Avenue  Neic  York  City 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

The  Membership  Fee  Includes  Subscription  to 
The  American  Magazine  of  Art 

DUES:  Associate  membership,  $2.00  a  year  (including  subscription  to  The  American  M&gatine  of  Art); 
Active  membership  $10  00  a  year  (including  The  Americnn  Magazine  of  Art,  the  current  number  of  the 
American  Art  Annual,  and  the  privilege  of  voting  »t  the  annual  conventions).  Please  make  remit- 
tances payablo  to  The  American  Federation  of  Art*. 

Pitriu  detach,  fill  in  Wan*  and  tend  to  the  Stcreiary 
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To  the  Secretary,  The  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
17U  New  York  Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C: 

I  nominate  

Address  

for  membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 


(Write  your  address) 
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♦•riTYLE  IN  HOME  FURNISHING" 
^  is  a  handsomely  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  that  you 
should  receive  regularly  from  a 
furniture  dealer  in  your  city. 

It  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  cor- 
rect furnishing— rich  in  suggestion 
and  practical  help.  This  picture 
is  typical  of  the  many  good  illus- 
trations in  the  current  issue. 

The  magazine  is  free  if  you  really 
want  it,  and  should  you  be  unable 
to  secure  a  copy  from  your  furni- 
ture  dealer  we  will  gladly  send 
one  and  see  that  you  receive  it 
regularly  from  the  nearest  dealer 

who  distributes  it 

The  Dean-Hicks  Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

Publishers  of  GOOD  FVRNITVRE  Magazine 

Books  on  Landscape  Architecture 

is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Theodore  Kimball  (Librarian, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University), 
which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  Whether  you  wish  a  good  list  for  reading 
or  to  start  a  collection,  this  is  invaluable. 
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"The  Fox  Hunter"  by  Frank  W.  Benson,  which  is 
reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  The 
American  Magazine  of  Art,  is  shown  in  the  111th 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  of  which  a  brief  notice  will  be  found  on  a  sub- 
sequent page.    It  is  a  late  but  not  most  recent  painting 
by  this  well-known  artist,  for  it  was  included  more  than  a 
.  year  ago  in  a  general  exhibition  held  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington.    In  quite  a  different  vein 
i  from  the  sunny  outdoor  pictures  Mr.  Benson  has  been  j 
I  wont  to  paint,  it  testifies  both  to  the  artist's  versatility  i 
and  his  interest  in  sport.    The  figure  of  the  hunter  is 
interestingly  silhouetted  against  the  sky;  there  is  a 
|  suggestion  of  loftiness,  of  solitude,  of  command  and 
|  adequacy.    Morning  is  breaking;  through  rifts  in  the 
:  cloud  veil  a  pale  yellow  light  is  seen;  the  air  is  cold  and 
«  crisp;  the  world  is  big  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  lures, 
j  The  dog  represents  companionship  and  at  the  same  time 
helps  to  balance  the  composition.    The  painting  is  i 
restrained  and  yet  truly  dramatic  in  feeling.    About  the 
time  this  picture  was  painted  Mr.  Benson  made  a  notable 
series  of  studies  in  black  and  white  of  ducks  and  game 
birds  which  instantly,  upon  exhibition,  attracted  much 
attention  and  won  much  praise.    Few  finer  things  of  this 
kind  have  been  produced.    Frank  W.  Benson  was  born, 
and  still  resides,  in  Salem,  Mass.    He  studied  at  the 
Museum  School  in  Boston  and  later  abroad.    Many  have 
been  the  medals  of  honor  accorded  his  paintings.    He  is 
represented  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  and  the  art  museums  in  Providence, 
Worcester,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 
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AMERICAN  SILVER 

BY  HENRY  P.  MACOMBER 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston 


HOUSEHOLD  silver  probably  has 
more  constant  use,  by  the  whole 
family,  during  a  longer  time,  than  anything 
else  in  the  home.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  the  making  of  silver  long  ago 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  that 
fine  pieces  of  silver  are  treasured  as  family 
heirlooms,  beyond  price.  Just  as  in  archi- 
tecture, furniture,  and  decoration,  the 
Colonial  style  is  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  recognized  and  adopted  as  typi- 
cally American,  so  in  silverware  an  increas- 
ing number  of  our  people  are  preferring 
modern  reproductions  of  the  ideas  of  our 
forefathers  to  the  more  elaborate  styles  of 
French  and  Italian  origin.  This  is  most 
desirable  and  encouraging,  after  the  un- 
fortunate and  chaotic  state  of  American 
taste  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  early  American  silver  was  adapted 
from  the  middle  Georgian  of  the  England 


of  the  Adam  brothers,  Hepplewhite,  Fox 
and  Kandlcr,  wThose  work,  in  turn,  was 
based  on  the  classic  lines  of  Greece,  Rome 
and  Pompeii.  Colonial  silver,  which  was 
at  its  best  in  the  period  between  1750  and 
1820,  is  notable  for  its  beauty  of  line  and 
form  and  its  subordination  of  decoration. 
Simple  in  design,  substantial  in  weight, 
it  reflects  the  character  of  the  Colonists 
themselves.  They  were  pioneers  in  a  new 
country,  they  were  people  of  strong  and 
independent  religious  convictions,  but 
many  of  them  came  from  families  of  culture 
and  refinement.  It  was  natural  for  them 
to  prefer  purity  of  form  and  perfection  of 
line  and  proportion  to  elaborateness  of 
design.  Silver  which  combined  dignity  and 
solidarity  with  usefulness  was  what  appealed 
to  them.  The  wars  with  their  French- 
Canadian  neighbors  turned  them  against 
alt  things  French  and  their  hatred  of  Popery 
gave  them  a  similar  aversion  to  the  work  of 
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Italian  craftsmen.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  get  their  inspiration  from 
England,  their  mother  country,  but  their 
wide  separation  and  limited  means  of  travel 
fostered  a  certain  vigorous  originality. 

The  silver  of  Puritan  New  England  was 
naturally  largely  religious.  E.  Alfred 
Jones's  invaluable  book  on  "The  Old 
Silver  of  American  Churches"  describes 
about  1C40  pieces  by  American  silver- 
smiths dating  before  the  year  1825,  of 
which  262  belong  to  fifteen  Boston  churches. 
A  very  large  number  of  silver  beakers, 
tankards  and  cans  are  still  in  existence. 
They  were  adopted  by  the  Puritans  as 
communion  cups  because  their  simplicity 
and  unsacerdotal  character  made  them 
sufficiently  different  from  the  more  elab- 
orate cups  of  the  Established  Church  to 
appease  the  independent  New  England 
conscience.  As  the  Colonies  grew  prosper- 
ous there  was  a  wide  demand  for  silver, 
household  as  well  as  religious.  Between 
1650  and  1800  over  270  silversmiths  were 
engaged  in  their  craft  in  Boston,  an  equal 
number  in  New  York  and  over  100  in 
Philadelphia.  Inventories  of  the  property 
left  by  some  of  the  silversmiths  of  Boston, 
which  before  the  Revolution  was  the  most 
flourishing  town  in  North  America,  show 
the  great  prosperity  of  these  early  crafts- 
men. A  large  part  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
plate  in  the  South  is  English,  as  these 
Colonics  kept  up  closer  relations  with  the 
mother  country  than  did  more  independent 
New  England. 

The  work  done  in  silver  in  Colonial  days 
by  such  men  as  Revere.  Burt.  Hull,  Sander- 
son, Edwards,  Mowlton,  Hurd  and  others, 
is  all  the  more  notable  as  being  one  of  the 
first  evidences  of  an  appreciation  of  art  in 
a  new  country  which  of  necessity  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  stern  struggle  for 
existence  and  material  upbuilding.  After 
this  period  was  over,  there  was  almost  no 
development  of  the  fine  arts  until  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  decline 
did  not  come  quite  as  soon  as  in  England, 
for  the  Puritanical  spirit  of  the  Colonial 
silversmiths  kept  them  from  falling  into 
the  more  florid  designs  which  the  decadent 
Georgian  period  developed  in  England. 

In  the  wonderfully  constructive  period 
following  the  War  of  1812,  two  factors  were 
active  in  lowering  the  standard  set  by  the 


Colonial  silversmiths.  Through  the  rapid 
development  of  mechanical  methods,  silver 
came  to  be  made  by  machine  instead  of  by 
hand.  At  the  same  time  the  greatly  in- 
creased output  of  silver  bullion  and  the 
resulting  lower  price  caused  numerous 
factories  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
silver  and  in  the  competition  which  was  the 
natural  consequence,  showiness  and  price 
were  uppermost  and  art  was  almost  for- 
gotten. It  was  so  easy  to  cast  or  stamp 
out  elaborate  borders  which  were  applied 
with  little  regard  for  correctness  and 
purity  of  style;  and,  by  spinning  and 
stamping,  such  complicated  forms  were 
possible  that  the  silverware  of  this  period 
has  an  excess  of  florid  ornament  that  fits  it 
only  for  the  melting  pot.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  abuse  of  mechanical 
methods,  the  cheapening  of  materials  and 
competitive  commercialism,  together  with 
the  lack  of  any  real  demand  for  anything 
more  artistic,  were  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  silversmithing  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  was  a  century  notable  for  its  achieve- 
ments in  science  rather  than  in  art. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1876  is  generally  credited  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  awakening  of 
art  in  America,  while  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion saw  the  movement  well  under  way. 
There  were  many  underlying  causes  for 
this  renaissance.  With  the  coming  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  higher  education 
and  foreign  travel  had  been  gradually 
developing  American  taste.  There  came 
about  a  natural  reaction  against  over- 
decoration  and  the  monstrosities  which 
had  been  passing  under  the  name  of  art. 
In  England  the  new  art  movement  begun 
by  Ruskin,  Morris  and  Cobden-Sanderson, 
had  crystallized  into  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  Society  which  began  in  1888. 
This  idea  had  been  suggested  by  Ruskin 
ten  years  earlier.  In  December,  1878,  he 
wrote  to  Morris:  "How  much  good  might 
be  done  by  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
hibition, anywhere,  in  which  Right  doing 
instead  of  Clever  doing,  of  all  that  men 
know  how  to  do,  should  be  the  test  of 
acceptance."  In  England  this  movement 
was  something  of  a  revolt  against  the  whole 
factory  system  and  took  on  a  socialistic 
nature  which  did  not  spread  with  it  to 
America.    But  it  was  only  nine  years  later. 
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in  1897.  thai  u  similar  Society  of  Arts  ami 
Crafts  was  formed  in  Boston  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  prob- 
ably the  most  intimate  friend  of  Ruskin 
in  Ameriea.  True  to  its  Colonial  traditions. 
Boston  still  had  a  number  of  master  crafts- 
men in  silver  and  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  they  have  produced  a  notable  amount 
of  fine  silver,  mostly  along  the  Colonial 
lines.  Their  work  not  only  compares  very 
favorably  with  any  silver  of  this  style  which 
has  ever  been  produced,  but  also  has  very 
appreciably  influenced  the  character  of 
the  silver  being  made  by  the  best  American 
factories  and  helped  turn  the  popular 
demand  to  the  simple  but  beautiful 
Colonial  style  of  silver. 

It  is  rather  an  amusing  recognition  of  the 
present  demand  for  hand-wrought  silver 
that  we  find  factories  hammering  over  a 
spun  or  die-stamped  piece  and  even  putting 
in  the  hammer  marks  by  machine.  Or 
the  die  itself  is  now  hammered  so  that  it 
stamps  the  piece  with  the  hammer  marks 
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all  in.  And  in  most  eases  these  artificial 
hammer  marks  are  large  and  plenty  for  good 
measure,  and  thus  they  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  real  thing.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  piece  of  silver 
is  necessarily  gixxl  because  it  is  hand- 
wrought  or  bad  because  it  is  machine-made. 
Hand-work  requires  a  competent  artist- 
craftsman,  and  much  good  silver  has  been 
spoiled  by  persons  who  have  not  had  proper 
artistic  training.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  largest  American  companies,  in 
recognition  of  the  too  great  development  of 
mechanical  craftsmanship,  has  developed  a 
line  of  silver  following  somewhat  the  style 
known  as  fart  nouveau,  which  is  made  at 
their  factory  entirely  by  hand  as  individual 
pieces  without  any  exact  duplication.  Its 
decoration  is  in  a  flowing,  naturalistic  style, 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  Colonial.  But 
there  are  on  the  market  quite  a  number  of 
patterns  reproduced  from  Colonial  models 
which  arc  a  great  credit  to  the  companies 
producing  them.    These  companies  have 
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well  trained  art  directors  and  designers, 
and  the  silver  is  of  a  high  artistic  merit  as 
well  as  of  a  technical  execution  hitherto 
unequalled.  For  example,  the  spoons  and 
forks  of  today  are  much  stronger  than  those 
of  Colonial  times.  In  rolling  the  metal  out 
for  the  drop  hammer  the  piece  is  thickened 
through  the  shank  of  the  handle  and  the 
heel,  thus  giving  extra  weight  to  the  points 
of  greatest  wear  and  strain.  Hand-wrought 
flatware  is  also  made  with  this  reinforcement. 
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While  it  may  have  been  the  abuse  rather 
than  the  use  of  the  machine  which  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  bad  silver  today 
and  in  the  past,  it  must  be  contended  that 
to  be  truly  a  work  of  art  a  piece  of  silver 
must  have  something  of  the  personality  of 
its  maker,  which  is  out  of  the  question  under 
factory  methods  of  subdividing  mechanical 
work  and  is  only  possible  where  a  master- 
craftsman  designs  and  executes  the  piece 
from  beginning  to  end. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED-ELEVENTH  ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 


THE  One-hundred-eleventh  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  opened  on  February 
6th  and  continues  until  March  26th,  com- 
prises 430  paintings  and  217  works  in 
sculpture.  From  first  to  last  this  exhibition 
upholds  a  high  standard;  the  highest 
standard  perhaps  which  any  exhibition  of 
contemporary  work  in  recent  years  has 
attained.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a  few  star  pictures,  nor  can  it  be 
explained  by  the  advent  of  works  by 
.  numerous  American  painters  formerly  re- 
siding abroad  who  have  lately  returned  to 
their  own  country.  Instead  all  of  the 
painters  seem  to  have  put  forth  better  effort 
than  usual  with  the  result  that  the  prospect 
is  truly  encouraging.  Life,  freshness  and 
originality  are  shown,  and  with  all  there  is  a 
distinctly  national  note.  The  place  of 
honor  in  the  main  gallery  is  given  to  Robert 
Vonnoh's   portrait   of   the  late  Charles 
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Francis  Adams.  By  special  invitation  a 
group  comprising  ten  paintings  by  J.  Alden 
Weir  is  shown.  The  Temple  gold  medal 
and  the  Edward  T.  Stotesbury  prize  were 
awarded  to  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  for  a 
decorative  painting,  "In  the  Valley";  the 
Jennie  Scsnan  gold  medal  to  Emil  Carlsen 
for  a  painting,  "The  Entrance  to  St. 
Thomas  Harbor";  the  Carol  H.  Beck  gold 
medal  for  the  best  portrait  to  Douglas  Volk 
for  his  "Portrait  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler,"  which 
is  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  the 
Walter  Lippincott  prize  for  the  best  figure 
painting  to  Karl  Anderson  for  "The  Heir- 
loom"; the  Mary  Smith  prize  to  Nancy 
Ferguson  for  a  painting  "In  Provincetown." 
The  single  sculpture  prize,  the  George  D. 
Widener  memorial  medal  was  awarded  to 
Edward  McCarten  for  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Woods."  Reproductions  of  some  of  the 
paintings  are  to  be  found  on  this  and 
following  pages. 
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THE  WATERBURY  CITY  HALL 


THE  new  City  Hall  at  Watcrbury, 
Conn.,  of  which  a  photograph  is 
given  on  the  opposite  page  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  of  New  York,  and  is 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of 
its  kind  both  from  the  standpoint  of  archi- 
tectural beaut}-  and  practical  utility  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  the  so-called  Colonial  type 
of  design,  which  is  in  reality  but  an  Ameri- 
can adaptation  of  the  old  Georgian  style. 
The  exterior  is  of  brick  and  Vermont  white 
marble  combined  in  the  correct  propor- 
tions to  give  a  charming  and  attractive 
effect.  It  stands  about  eighty  feet  from  the 
street  and  is  fronted  by  a  terrace  which 
has  as  a  central  motive  a  marble  fountain 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  flag-pole  with  a 
beautiful  bronze  base,  smaller  fountains, 
brick  and  marble  paths,  bronze  lamp  stand- 
ards and  planting.    From  one  of  the  flag- 


staffs  floats  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  other  the  flag  of  the  muni- 
cipality. 

The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  three 
stories  high.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  tower  with  a  four-dial  clock,  gilded 
dome  and  weather  vane.  The  clock  of  the 
tower  has  a  complete  set  of  tubular  bells 
representing  the  Westminster  peal,  and 
also  strikes  the  hour. 

This  building  is  not  only  the  headquarters 
of  the  city  and  town  officers,  but  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments and  the  probate  court.  The  main 
portion  shown  in  the  illustration  is  occupied 
by  the  city  offices,  one  wing  is  given  over 
to  the  fire  department  and  the  other  to  the 
police  department.  A  large  amount  of 
detailed  study  was  given  to  practical  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
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three  departments.  The  structure  is  rec- 
tangular in  form,  and  is  built  around  a 
court  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  sunken  Ital- 
ian garden  with  grass  plots  framed  within 
privet  hedge  borders  and  gravel  paths. 

At  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building 
on  marble  slabs  set  into  the  walls  are  ap- 
propriate inscriptions,  and  on  the  circular 
marble  slabs  set  into  the  walls  on  the  line 
of  the  third  story  are  ten  different  designs 
in  bas-relief,  significant  of  the  city's  indus- 
tries and  character.  A  marble  fence  sur- 
rounds the  roof  of  the  main  building. 

The  interior  design  is  in  keeping  with 
that  of  the  exterior.  A  grand  staircase 
leads  up  to  the  main  or  second  story  in 


which  are  located  among  others  the  offices 
of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  Counsel, 
the  Aldermanic  Chamber,  the  City  Court, 
etc.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  Aldermanic  Chamber  and  Court  Rooms 
on  this  floor  complete  from  all  practical, 
as  well  as  artistic  points  of  view.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  decorative  use  that 
has  been  made  of  lettering  on  the  panel 
back  of  the  judge's  seat  in  the  Court  Room, 
an  appropriate  inscription  having  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose  in  place  of  the  usual 
supposedly  ornamental  design. 

In  cvey  respect  this  building  is  notable 
— an  example  of  that  which  is  best  in  the 
a  re  hi  tec  tu  re  of  today. 


TECHNICAL  ART  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES* 

BY  PROF.  ELLSWORTH  WOODWARD 
Director,  Art  School,  Newcomb  College 


I SHALL  address  my  remarks  especially 
to  the  belief  that  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion is  exerted  from  the  topmost  stratum 
downward — that  is  to  say,  that  from  the 
most  generously  educated  may  be  expected 
wise  counsel  and  guidance  in  the  formation 
of  educational  plans. 

From  this  source  we  have  best  reason  to 
hope  for  just  equation  of  the  many  studies 
which  enter  into  mental  and  spiritual 
training. 

With  this  in  view  I  wish  to  inquire  into 
the  responsibility  which  the  college  has 
towards  art  as  a  study,  to  show  how  far  on 
the  whole  it  is  from  accepting  responsibility 
and  to  suggest  the  lines  of  action  which  seem 
to  me  to  promsie  improvement  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  need  not,  at  this  time,  enter  into  any 
lengthy  argument  as  to  the  place  which 
art  occupies  in  the  records  of  human  thought 
and  feeling.  You  are  fully  aware  that  no 
other  means  by  which  spirit  has  found 
expression  bulks  so  large  in  the  long  per- 
spective of  history.  Note  then  that  there 
are  620  American  colleges  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  Statistics  do 
not  afford  a  perfectly  sure  guide,  but  I 


*A  paper  read  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  The  American 
Federation  of  Aru,  May  12,  13  and  14.  1915. 


find  that  231  colleges  include  some  form 
of  art  instruction.  Eighteen  of  these  ac- 
cord the  equality  of  consideration  with 
other  humanities. 

If,  as  I  have  suggested,  we  may  expect 
the  college-bred  to  exercise  a  formative 
influence  upon  the  social  order,  the  fore- 
going statement  as  to  the  number  of  col- 
leges which  afford  no  opportunity  for  ac- 
quaintance with  art,  goes  far  towards  an 
explanation  of  the  prevailing  indifference 
in  regard  to  art 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I  am  not 
so  much  thinking  of  the  status  of  art  in 
great  cities  where  wealth  creates  oppor- 
tunity, the  demands  of  which  are  met  by 
art  schools  -and  where  also  museums  and 
rich  shop-displays  do  their  part  in  the 
training  of  public  taste. 

Great  cities  take  care  of  themselves.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  great  cities 
are  few,  and  great  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  national  population. 

My  interest  and  sympathy  is  with  the 
small  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  which 
live  the  vast  majority.  From  these  com- 
munities the  universities  and  especially 
the  state  universities  draw  their  pupils, 
their  influence  returns  with  the  graduates 
to  react  upon  the  place  they  are  thereafter 
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to  call  home  and  qualify  their  lives  as 
citizens. 

Some  here  present  know,  and  very  pos- 
sibly have  shared  in  the  starved  existence 
which  the  instinctive  art  impulse  leads  in 
such  inhospitable  surroundings  as  the 
average  small  community  affords.  You 
know  something  perhaps,  of  the  effort  and 
personal  sacrifice  which  the  members  of 
the  obscure  and  apologetic  art  club  must 
sustain  in  securing  a  lecture  or  exhibit  of 
art.  If  so.  you  are  aware  of  how  few  there 
are  from  whom  understanding  and  help 
may  be  hopefully  solicited.  If  so,  you  will 
testify  that  those  whose  wealth,  business 
activity  and  political  influence  give  them 
eminence  and  natural  leadership  are  most 
difficult  to  interest.  This  phenomenon  has 
its  explanation  in  a  frankly  confessed  ig- 
norance of  the  subject  and  an  entrenched 
opinion  that  art  and  all  its  works  are  the 
concern  of  those  only  who  live  by  its 
practice. 

That  it  should  be  a  humanity  to  be 
understood  as  a  language  of  expression,  a 
joy  and  resource  to  all  is  to  many  a  novel 
idea. 

It  is  to  this  attitude  of  indifference,  so 
widely  prevalent,  that  I  would  have  the 
college  address  itself,  recognizing  it  as,  in 
part,  the  result  of  its  own  remissness,  and 
reformation  of  the  situation  a  plain  duty  as 
far  as  it  may  be  within  its  power. 

We  do  not  begin  to  realize  the  impover- 
ishment we  suffer  and  continue  to  permit, 
through  the  undeveloped  instinct  towards 
art  expression  of  those  gifted  boys  and  girls 
who  lack  encouragement  and  opportunity 
for  study.  They  are  reared  in  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  urgency  to  succeed. 
This  is,  we  concede,  right  enough,  but  a 
wrong  lies  in  the  fact  that  art  is  tradition- 
ally considered  not  to  offer  such  hope.  All 
teaching  at  the  present  period — with  rare 
exception — at  home  and  at  school  ignores 
the  world-wide  need  of  art  and  its  indis- 
pensable part  in  cultured  civilization. 

When  college  is  entered  the  viewpoint 
is  not  changed — and  it  is  here  that  I  most 
strongly  insist  is  seen  the  result  of  the  fail- 
ure to  present  art  as  an  immense  world 
activity,  with  economic  possibilities  as  well 
as  social  betterment  What  are  we  not  do- 
ing in  every  other  possible  intellectual 
activity  to  bring  theoretical  knowledge 


and  practical  technique  into  efficient  union? 
But  in  this  prodigious  output  of  national 
success  in  material  things,  the  need  for 
beauty  has  been  neglected  by  the  institu- 
tions which  should  be  most  concerned. 
As  it  now  is  we  leave  this  finer  and  higher 
work  to  the  better  trained  and  wiser 
nations  to  whom  we  must  yield  precedence 
in  matters  of  taste. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  be 
reminded  of  the  procedure  at  Budapest. 
Art  study  is  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  grade  schools.  A  survey  is  maintained 
which  takes  immediate  cognizance  of  special 
ability.  Wider  opportunity  is  supplied 
such  pupils,  who,  if  promise  is  maintained, 
are  given  the  best  specialized  instruction 
and  living  maintenance  if  need  be,  at  the 
public  expense.  This  is  followed  by  scholar- 
ships in  foreign  schools  with  urgent  en- 
couragement for  wide  observation.  Nor 
is  this  all.  When  the  student  returns  to 
his  native  city,  the  needed  money  for  es- 
tablishing him  in  the  work  of  his  craft  is 
provided  upon  a  long  term  with  just  in- 
terest. By  such  far-sighted  policy  the  state 
utilizes  its  greatest  asset,  the  talent  of  its 
youth,  to  such  purpose  that  its  art  indus- 
tries are  a  conspicuous  source  of  wealth 
and  reputation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  which  grows  stronger 
with  time  and  wider  observation,  that  the 
university  should  maintain  a  school  of  art 
and  see  to  it  that  the  connection  between 
such  training  and  its  effective  application 
to  life,  is  complete.  It  seems  at  first  an 
unwarrantable  extension  of  the  functions 
of  the  college.  I  will  again  remind  you 
that  this  very  thing  is  a  commonplace  in  the 
usage  of  agriculture,  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  departments,  and  I  know 
not  what  besides.  The  interest  of  these  is 
not  more  pressing  nor  their  return  to  the 
state  more  sure  than  in  the  field  of  art. 
Those  colleges  which  are  now  content  with 
courses  in  art  history  and  criticism  do  not 
meet  the  situation  adequately.  I  am  too 
respectful  of  a  good  teacher  of  history  not 
to  be  grateful  for  this  form  of  art  instruc- 
tion; indeed  I  think  it  indispensable;  but 
all  the  same  I  am  very  sure  that  such  un- 
related dwelling  upon  the  completed  past 
has  only  negative- results.  At  its  best  it  is 
a  cultural  study,  from  which  may  be  ex- 
pected a  personal  resource  of  pleasure  in 
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works  of  art.  This  is  much,  but  unsup- 
ported by  practice  in  the  arts,  does  not 
stimulate  that  interest  in  the  living  present 
which  seeks  through  love  of  it  to  find  a 
symbol  which  shall  endure.  The  art  which 
is  an  expression  of  national  spirit,  springs 
from  contact  with  contemporaneous  life 
and  is  the  expression  of  its  finer  essence. 
William  Dean  Howell  has  said,  "We  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  the  art  which 
does  not  make  friends  with  need  must  per- 
ish. To  take  art  from  the  many  and  leave 
them  no  joy  in  their  work  and  to  give  it 
to  the  few  to  whom  it  can  bring  no  joy  in 
their  idleness  is  an  error  which  kills." 

It  is  possible  that  in  large  cities  where 
successful  schools  of  art  are  otherwise 
maintained,  a  chair  of  art  in  the  college 
may  be  sufficient,  especially  if  affiliation 
with  the  outside  school  can  be  developed. 
But  the  exigencies  of  schedule  will  be  more 
than  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  fruitful 
results. 

In  the  lesser  cities  and  college  towns  the 
duty  of  the  college  is  clear.  The  only  op- 
portunity which  the  college  student  is 
likely  ever  to  have,  is  that  which  the  col- 
lege affords.  If  it  is  lacking,  the  graduate 
has  not  only  lost  a  right  and  a  great  per- 
sonal benefit,  but  wluit  is  equally  impor- 
tant, he  will  remain  unresponsive  and  in- 
effectual in  his  relations  to  the  needs  of  his 
community  where  the  interests  of  art  are 
involved. 

I  am  solicitous  that  my  thesis  shall  find 
its  point  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearisome 
repetition.  The  college-trained  man  and 
woman  at  the  hour  of  their  first  intellectual 
maturity  and  awakened  interest  in  the 
interrelation  of  social  forces,  should  find 
art  in  proper  balance  with  other  factors  of 
cultural  civilization,  and  realize  that  it  is 
not  only  an  object  of  historic  interest  but 
also  a  vitalized  activity  in  national  growth. 

I  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  I  owe  my 
place  on  this  programme  to  the  fact  that  I 
represent  for  the  moment  an  institution  in 
the  far  South  in  which  art  has  been  fostered 
with  a  quite  unusual  generosity.  I  shall 
take  advantage,  perhaps  unwarrantably, 
of  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  exhibit 
this  institution  as  a  concrete  illustration  of 
the  working  out  of  the  principles  for  which 
T  contend. 

The  situation  in  New  Orleans  is  not  un- 


usual— indeed  it  is  a  duplicate  of  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  most  places  outside 
the  industrial  centers.  What  was  done 
under  the  circumstances  is,  however,  un- 
usual and  interesting. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  reorganization  of 
Tulane  University  gave  its  administration 
the  opportunity  to  assess  the  needs  of  the 
"New  South,"  as  the  phrase  then  was,  and 
project  an  educational  scheme  which  would 
address  itself  to  new  conditions,  present 
and  to  come. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia had  made  it  clear  in  the  eastern  cities 
that  industrial  development  could  not 
proceed  without  art  training  in  taste.  This 
object  lesson  was  heeded  in  Tulane.  Art 
was  made  an  obligatory  study  in  the 
curriculum. 

The  foundation  of  Newcomb  College 
followed  immediately  and  a  still  greater 
stress  was  given  the  subject  in  that  college. 
Only  a  few  years  passed  before  it  became 
apparent  that  the  social  value  of  art  could 
have  but  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  growth 
towards  acceptance  without  some  con- 
vincing application  to  industry.  The  city 
afforded  no  such  outlet,  for  such  manufac- 
ture as  we  possessed  made  no  call  upon 
taste.  The  college  met  the  situation  by 
establishing  industries  and  assuming  the 
burden  of  disposing  of  the  output. 

The  machinery  of  the  necessary  organi- 
zation is  complex  and  burdensome,  but  it 
has  been  assumed  by  insensible  degrees 
and  is  not  too  greatly  felt,  especially  as  there 
has  been  no  important  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  faculty.  We  believe  that  the 
advantage  to  art  not  alone  in  the  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  in  teaching  but  also  in  the 
respect,  which  is  apparent,  in  the  attitude 
of  the  community  towards  art  as  a  reason- 
able subject,  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
all  vexations. 

Art  has  been  transformed  before  the 
eyes  of  an  indifferent  public  from  a  sub- 
ject of  ornamental  trifling  to  one  of  serious 
economic  meaning.  And  let  me  say  to 
those  who  think  that  the  college  is  no  place 
for  industrial  commercialism  that  the  test 
of  all  education  lies  in  its  application  to  the 
needs  of  life.  Pure  philosophy  and  theory 
are  pure  moonshine  unless  they  square 
with  the  lives  we  have  to  live,  enabling  us 
the  better  to  perform  the  duties  that  we 
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cannot  and  do  not  wish  to  escape.  If  we 
wish  our  subject  to  be  respected  we  must 
show  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing  its  share 
of  the  world's  work. 

If  I  seem  to  be  giving  voice  to  platitudes, 
my  defence  must  be  that  my  experience  has 
been  formed  in  contending  for  a  living 
form  of  art  of  wide  application.  My  evan- 
gel is  not  directed  towards  communities 
of  established  artistic  momentum,  but  is 
aimed  at  colleges  whose  influence  is  the 
sole  means  of  reaching  that  immense  soci- 
ety wholly  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of 
art  whatever.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  higher  forms  of  art  expression 
dealing  with  creative  composition  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  which  we  usually  dignify 
by  the  title  "Fine  Arts."  find  their  support 
on  the  broad  base  of  industrialism.  There 
is  no  performance  unless  those  be  found  to 
pay  the  piper. 

The  college,  accordingly^  which  admits 
the  theory  and  practice  of  fine  art  as  a 
proper  cultural  subject  and  feels  the  lesser 
arts  to  be  outside  its  dignity  should  first  be 
assured  that  the  basis  of  public  sympathy 


and  support  is  already  prepared.  There 
is  yet  another  aspect  of  this  discussion 
which  cannot  be  denied  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

In  a  country  as  immense  as  ours  in  which 
climatic  and  geographical  differences  exert 
their  influence,  it  is,  or  should  be,  manifest 
that  art  expression  will  assume  wide  vari- 
ety of  application.  Out  of  these  various 
conditions  which  background  our  lives, 
grows  love  and  loyalty  to  locality — the 
genius  loci  which  is  the  essence  of  art  as 
well  as  of  patriotism.  The  land  of  the  palm 
and  orange,  of  arid  plains  and  towering 
mountains  must  find  their  true  expression 
through  the  hearts  of  their  indwellers.  The 
art  of  Millet  and  Rembrandt  confirm  thU, 
and  show  how  precious  is  talent  thus 
fostered  to  express  a  nation's  sentiment. 

The  South  and  West  are  both  sufferers  in 
that  this  genius  loci  has  lacked  the  awaken- 
ing stimulus. 

The  college,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  power 
which  should  awaken  this  force  and  nourish 
that  love  of  beauty  finding  in  it  a  resource 
of  incalculable  value. 


WITH  VERONESE  IN  VENICE 
By  Elmer  E.  Garnsey 
With  Veronese  in  Venice,  how  the  dreams 
Of  vanished  splendors- gild  the  crumbling  wall*, 
Where  amber  pictures  glow  in  dark'ning  hulls 
Above  the  Adriatic  tide  that  gleams 
With  painters'  visions,  and  the  sunset  beams. 
His  soaring  colonnades  old  Koine  recalls. 
Ere  vandal  hordes  flung  wide  their  smoking  palls 
O'er  Tiber's  banks,  above  the  high  triremes. 

But  new-world  hands  by  art  triumphant  led 
Have  reared  again  the  columned  dreams  of  yore*. 
And  late,  in  Washington,  1  bared  my  head 
Beneath  a  portico  whose  arches  soar 
Full  Roman  height,  flame-tipped  with  sunset  red, 
Above  the  locomotive's  muffled  roar. 
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MUSEUMS  AND  THE  DESIGN  AND 
INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION* 

BY  H.  II.  PEACH 


PERHAPS  the  greatest  lesson  we  are 
learning  from  the  present  titanic 
struggle  is  the  vital  necessity  of  coopera- 
tion, and  the  need  of  abolishing  specializa- 
tion or  water-tight  compartments,  in  every 
sphere  of  national  life.  Every  department 
of  life,  whether  governmental  or  private, 
has  been  suffering  from  this  narrowest  and 
worst  form  of  individualism,  a  vice  which 
has  hindered  the  national  spirit  from  welding 
into  a  whole,  ready  to  cope  with  the  huge 
task  confronting  us. 

Germany's  strength  has  lain  in  unity  and 
cooperation,  and  on  no  side  can  this  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  organization 
of  the  artistic  activities,  especially  mani- 
fested through  the  Wcrkbund — an  organi- 
zation which  probably  grew  out  of  the  visit 
to  England  of  an  architect  named  Muthe- 
sius,  who  was  sent  as  Technical  Attache 
to  the  German  Embassy  in  London  to 
study  our  arts  and  crafts  movement. 
The  aim  of  the  Werkbund  is  the  ennobling 
of  German  industrial  work  through  the 
cooperation  of  art,  industry  and  handi- 
craft, by  means  of  education,  propaganda, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  definite  attitude  on 
allied  questions. 

Things  go  fast  in  Germany.  After  eight 
years,  the  Werkbund  is  able  to  show  a 
membership  of  over  2,000,  including  nearly 
all  the  best  architects,  designers,  craftsmen, 
the  leading  printers,  type-founders,  en- 
gineers, manufacturers,  keepers  of  museums, 
and  educationalists.  This  society  frankly 
recognized  the  part  played  by  the  machine, 
and  its  leading  members  set  to  work  to  get 
the  best  out  of  it,  not  using  the  machine  to 
imitate  handicraft  or  the  antique,  but  with 
"fitness  for  use"  as  aim,  they  made  an  in- 
telligent study  of  materials  and  processes, 
and  so  have  worked  towards  the  production 
of  sound  goods  (Qualit&t  und  Arbeit)  which 
should  give  the  death-blow  to  shoddy. 
They  have  started  a  movement  which,  as 
illustrated  by  their  large  exhibition  at 

•A  paper  read  at  the  London  Conference.  1915,  and 
reprinted  from  the  Museums  Journal,  the  organ  of  the 
Mine u n> ;  Association  of  London,  England. 


Cologne  last  year,  is  likely  to  have  an 
enormous  effect  upon  the  world's  markets 
to  the  detriment  of  British  trade. 

One  of  their  most  practical  pieces  of 
propaganda  is  an  institution  called  a 
"Museum  for  Art  in  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry." This  is  a  branch  and  feeder  for 
the  Werkbund.  Herr  Osthaus.  who  is  well 
known  to  many  of  you.  placed  part  of  the 
Folkwang  Museum  at  Hagen  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  this  is  used  as  a  center  for  col- 
lecting fine  specimens  of  modern  productions 
which  furnish  ideas  for  quality  work.  The 
specimens  are  selected  for  their  fitness  for 
purpose,  and  both  fine  machine  and  handi- 
craft work  are  included  such  as  may  be 
used  in  every-day  life  as  they  express  it, 
"German  quality  work,"  selected  with  a 
view  to  their  tec  hnical  utility.  These  col- 
lections are  lent  all  over  Germany,  and  also 
in  the  surrounding  countries,  in  order  to 
stimulate  an  appreciation  for  fine  work  and 
develop  an  interest  in  national  art  and  craft 
work  of  all  kinds.  During  1911-12  six 
collections  were  sent  to  the  United  States, 
and  included  loans  from  the  Imperial 
Museum,  Vienna  and  from  Munich  Guild. 
A  photographic  department  is  also  formed 
to  collect  large  photographs  and  make 
lantern  slides,  for  instance,  of  good  examples 
of  buildings  such  as  factories,  well  planned 
towns,  theatres,  fine  engineering,  and  other 
work  which  cannot  be  represented  in  the 
loan-collections  by  actual  things.  Lectures 
and  leaflets  are  also  provided  to  supple- 
ment and  describe  the  loan-collections.  It 
should  be  especially  remembered  that  the 
collections  are  selected  to  illustrate  good 
work  of  the  present  in  relation  to  every-day 
life.  They  do  not  consist  of  museum 
pieces,  because  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Werk- 
bund to  demonstrate  that  excellence  in  the 
production  of  the  every-day  article  must  be 
the  base  of  any  artistic  development  in  the 
nation. 

The  collections  are  lent  for  the  cost  of 
packing  and  carriage  only,  and  consist  of: 
printing  (such  as,  the  modern  book,  adver- 
tisements, commercial  printing,  letter  head- 
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ings,  etc.,  labels  and  boxes,  development  of 
types),  art  and  the  school  (including  modern 
lithography),  pottery,  metal  work,  glass 
painting,  textiles,  wicker  work,  leather, 
ivory  work,  etc. 

When  these  collections  are  on  loan  in  a 
town  the  local  museum  endeavors  to  sup- 
plement them  with  specimens  from  its  own 
collections  illustrating  the  old  as  linking  up 
with  the  new,  not  with  the  "museum  speci- 
mens," but  with  the  every-day  article  of 
the  past.  Some  of  us  rather  feel  that  the 
term  "museum  specimen"  needs  suppress- 
ing. We  have  had  too  much  of  it;  it  is  too 
far  removed  from  every-day  life  to  be  of  use 
or  inspiration  to  the  ordinary  craftsman, 
and  noticing  the  present  poor  design, 
notably  in  the  pottery  trade  (in  which 
cheap  and  bogus  imitation  of  the  antique 
seems  the  only  merit),  one  may  infer  that 
the  elaborate  museum  specimen  is  partly 
responsible. 

The  Design  and  Industries  Association 
grew  out  of  a  memorial  which  was  presented 
last  January  to  Sir  Llewellyn  Smith,  the 
permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
wherein  it  was  pointed  out  that: 

The  remarkable  expansion  of  German 
trade,  achieved  largely  at  the  expense  of 
our  own,  has  resulted,  not  simply  from  the 
energetic  exploitation  of  fresh  markets,  but 
also  in  a  striking  degree  from  the  untiring 
efforts  which  the  Germans  have  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  work.  During 
recent  years  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
artists,  educationalists,  and  manufacturers 
(assisted  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Deutsche  Wcrkbund),  with  the  object  of 
freeing  their  products  from  the  stigma  of 
"cheap  and  nasty,"  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  higher  grades 
of  German  manufactures. 

Side  by  side  with  this  there  has  been  a 
widespread  propaganda  among  the  buying 
public,  whereby  the  demand  for  higher 
standards  in  workmanship  and  design  has 
been  encouraged  to  keep  pace  with  the 
supply.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  same  educational  cooperation  which 
has  been  applied  by  the  Germans  with  such 
successful  results  to  their  scientific  manu- 
factures, e.  </.,  aniline  dyes,  has  lately  been 
applied  to  their  art  industries  also. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  and  achievements  of 


the  Board  of  Education,  supported  by  the 
art  masters  of  the  country,  commerce  and 
education  remain  two  separate  unyielding 
and  opposing  activities.  This  condition 
makes  for  sterility  of  education  and  the 
degrading  of  commerce.  It  is  desirable 
above  all  things  to  bring  the  two  into  true 
relationship,  so  that  education  may  become 
a  preparation  for  commerce,  and  commerce 
the  fulfilment  of  education.  ~ 

Other  nations  are  building  up  their  com- 
merce on  a  sound  basis  of  intelligent  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  only  by  emulating  such 
methods  that  we  can,  in  the  long  run,  hope 
to  compete  successfully  with  them. 

The  memorial  did  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  England  individual  artists 
and  craftsmen  whose  work  is  superior  to 
the  best  that  foreign  craftsmen  can  show. 
Under  our  present  incohesive  conditions, 
however,  they  have  very  little  influence 
upon  the  trade  designer  or  workman,  and 
as  a  result,  the  standard,  even  of  medi- 
ocrity, amongst  the  rank  and  file  is  a  de- 
plorably low  one.  It  is  here  that  efficient 
training  and  intelligent  demand  would  do 
so  much  to  raise  the  general  level.  As  a 
result  of  this  memorial  an  exhibition  of 
German  and  Austrian  objects,  illustrating 
the  successful  use  of  design  in  industry, 
was  held  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  March, 
and  the  idea  of  founding  a  Design  and 
Industries  Association  was  warmly  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  visitors  to  the  exhibition 
but  by  many  articles  in  the  press.  The 
exhibition  illustrated  the  influence  which 
the  English  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  Morris 
movement  in  particular  had  had  upon 
German  work,  especially  in  printing.  This 
influence,  entirely  neglected  at  home,  has 
resulted  in  Germany  capturing  much  of 
certain  sides  of  English  trade.  The  narrow 
attitude  of  our  arts  and  crafts  worker  is  also 
responsible  for  their  neglect.  From  this 
exhibition  sprang  the  Design  and  Industries 
Association,  whose  aims  are: 

The  improvement  of  British  industry 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  designer  and  the  distributer.  By 
encouraging  a  more  vital  interest  in  design 
in  its  widest  sense  it  seeks  to  augment  that 
technical  excellence  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  British  products,  believing  that  thereby 
the  demand  for  these  in  the  world  market 
will  be  largely  increased. 
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Sound  design  is  not  only  an  essential  to 
technical  excellence  of  the  highest  order, 
but  furthermore  it  tends  towards  economy 
of  production;  the  first  necessity  of  sound 
design  is  fitness  for  purpose. 

Modern  industrial  methods,  and  the 
great  possibilities  inherent  in  the  machine, 
demand  the  best  artistic  no  less  than  the 
best  mechanical  and  scientific  abilities. 

In  order  to  attract  the  best  brains  it  is 
necessary  to  associate  the  name  of  the 
designer  with  the  article  produced,  and 
this  should  be  recognized  as  a  commercial 
asset  to  both  manufacturer  and  distributer. 
And  its  methods  partly  are: 

By  holding  exhibitions  of  the  best  current 
examples  of  commercial  products  demon- 
strating the  foregoing  point  of  view. 

By  publishing  literature  illustrating  the 
objects  of  the  association,  and  by  propa- 
ganda of  a  similar  nature  in  the  press. 

By  forming  trade  groups  of  manufac- 
turers, designers,  and  distributers  to  further 
the  aims  of  the  association  by  means  of  their 
special  knowledge. 

By  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  support 
of  schools  of  art  and  technical  institutes 
throughout  the  country,  and  assisting  them 
to  a  closer  relationship  with  the  actualities 
of  commercial  design. 

The  association  is,  of  course,  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  future  plans  arc  being  dis- 
cussed. Some  of  us  attended  the  Wcrkbund 
meetings  last  year,  and  having  followed  its 
work  for  some  time,  we  feel  that  the  plan  of 
having  a  museum  for  art  in  trade  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage  in  this  country. 
It  is  hoped  to  develop  the  idea  further,  and 
for  this  the  cooperation  of  the  museum, 
the  art  and  craft  school,  the  manufacturer, 
and  others  is  needed  to  stimulate  a  national 
spirit  for  efficiency  and  quality  work. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  those  trades  in 
which  the  arts  have  their  share,  and  which 
therefore  come  nearer  to  the  sphere  of 
work  of  industrial  art  museums. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of  museum 
work  connected  with  trade  of  which  I 
should  like  to  speak,  and  this  can  well  be 
illustrated  by  the  museum  in  Vienna 
arranged  for  the  wicker  trades.  As  a  part 
of  the  trade  school  there  this  museum  has 
collected  all  the  raw  materials  used  for 
weaving  in  cane,  grass,  wicker,  and  work  of 
like  kinds,  which  are  found  in  every  part 


of  the  world,  together  with  specimens  old 
and  new,  illustrating  their  use.  The 
specimens  range  from  beautiful  old  coiled 
basket  work  from  Mexico,  to  fine  modern 
specimens  of  the  latest  form  of  split-cane 
work  or  fine  French  willow  work.  The 
old  and  the  new  are  ranged  side  by  side. 
Recent  or  modern  things  being  often 
inexpensive,  little  collections  illustrating 
fresh  ideas  can  be  changed  from  time  to 
time.  Alongside  these  the  raw  materials 
used  in  basket  work  are  shown  in  all  their 
different  varieties,  including  specimens 
illustrating  growths  and  diseases  to  which 
willow  is  liable  with  particulars  and  illustra- 
tions of  insect-pests  that  are  a  bane  to  willow 
growers.  The  whole  of  this  museum  is  so 
well  planned  that  it  must  suggest  ideas 
and  inspire  any  manufacturer  or  craftsman 
who  makes  use  of  it.  There  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  question  that  Germans  and 
Austrians  are  first  in  this  trade  throughout 
the  world,  both  as  regards  originality  and 
general  standard  of  good  workmanship,  and 
such  museums  no  doubt  contribute  to  this 
success.  The  excellent  plan  of  this  museum 
could  surely  be  applied  to  other  trades, 
always  linking  up  the  past  to  the  present 
and  the  living  problem.  Archaeology  will 
only  rarely  appeal  to  the  manufacturer. 
Museum  specimens  arc  apt  to  be  confined 
to  old  examples.  Rather  they  might  show 
a  sequence  of  development  connecting  that 
work  with  the  present  day,  and  so  enable 
the  modern  workman  to  see  how  one  style 
develops  from  another  and  leads  to  that 
on  which  he  is  actually  at  work. 

I  know  the  museums  wish  to  help  in 
problems  of  today,  but  they  must  be  alive 
to  every -day  needs.  It  was  suggested  to 
me  the  other  day  that  one  fine  modern 
enamelled  tin  advertisement  plate  in  a 
museum  might  be  of  more  value  for  modern 
needs  than  many  rubbings  of  old  brasses. 
It  is  clearly  probable  that  the  interest  of  the 
average  man  would  be  aroused  and  his 
attention  called  to  a  fine  thing,  the  use  of 
which  he  knows.  Again,  take  printing, 
the  museum  usually  finishes  with  those 
magnificent  early  specimens  and  stand- 
ards of  fine  printing  belonging  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  fine  work  is  being 
done  today,  and  comparison  of  some 
average  or  bad  modern  work  with  the  fine 
things  both  old  and  new  would  surely  lead 
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people  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  fine 
work  of  their  own  time.  Fine  carving  is 
collected  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but 
no  one  has  tried  to  improve  the  humble 
bread-board  which  we  use  on  our  tables 
day  by  day.  Put  one  of  these  side  by  side 
with  old  carvings  in  the  museum. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  large  number  of  memorials  and 
memorial  tablets  erected.  Cannot  the 
museum  help  to  put  the  public  i-ti  the  right 
way  to  produce  things  that  will  be  not 
only  dignified  expressions  of  grief,  but 
beautiful  objects  to  be  sent  on  to  posterity? 
A  little  exhibition  could  be  arranged  of 
local  stones  showing  how  they  can  be 
suitably  used  instead  of  the  foreign  marble 
which  is  always  out  of  place  in  this  climate; 
also  of  models,  casts,  or  illustrations  of 
simple  tablets,  old  ami  new.  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  \h'sI  examples  of  old  work  in  the 
churches  of  the  neighborhood. 

Comparison  is  very  valuable  for  driving 
home  a  lesson.  We  might,  for  example, 
compare  pieces  of  eighteenth  century  metal 
work  for  furniture  with  the  nineteenth 
century  copies  and  those  of  the  present  day. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  point  out  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  Many  methods  might 
be  adopted  for  collecting  groups  of  work 
for  such  industrial  art  museums.  Each 
town  might  make  its  s]>ecial  trade  the 
object  of  a  collection,  or  museums  might 
collaborate  and  exchange  collections,  or  by 
the  aid  of  some  central  committee  repre- 


sentative loan-collections  might  be  made 
which  would  be  available  for  all,  and  would 
illustrate  the  minor  arts  as  they  should  be 
today. 

The  Design  and  Industries  Association 
hopes  shortly  to  make  collections  of  printing 
and  other  articles,  bot  h  English  and  foreign. 
These  it  will  be  glad  to  lend,  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  museum  curators,  and  to 
receive  your  support  in  making  such 
collections  really  educational  to  the  modern 
manufacturer,  the  workman  and  the  public. 

You  will  enlist  a  wider  interest  in  your 
work,  as  many  people  will  be  glad  to  help  if 
they  see  you  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
problems  which  immediately  concern  them. 
If  you  arrange  such  collections  as  have  been 
suggested,  show  simple  cvery-day  objects, 
finely  and  beautifully  made,  with  which 
we  can  make  our  houses  and  lives  pleasant. 

This  may  be  work  only  representing  a 
small  sphere  of  your  museum  activities, 
but  we  are  all  anxious  to  get  back  good 
work  and  g<»od  design  into  our  cvery-day 
life  and  through  our  industries.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  vital  necessity  if  we  arc  to  hold 
our  own  in  the  world's  markets,  and  a 
nation  that  lives  on  reproducing  the  old, 
however  good  it  may  be,  does  not  stand  for 
progress,  ami  must  be  decadent.  The 
museum  directors  met  with  at  the  Werk- 
bund  meetings  were  all  keenly  alive  to  their 
use  in  this  campaign  for  quality  work,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  that  their  English  con- 
freres will  wish  to  be  behindhand. 


CHARDIN 

BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


IT  is  the  paradox  of  Chardin  which 
puzzles  us  in  attempting  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  his  achievement.  AH  those 
who  understand  the  qualities  of  supremely 
good  painting  invariably  become  notice- 
ably exhilarated  over  the  mere  surface  of  a 
little  masterpiece  by  this  most  subtle  of 
"Little  Masters."  Of  course,  as  also  with 
Vermeer — it  really  isn't  little  work  at  all. 
It  is  big,  bold  painting  by  a  knowing  brush 
which  left  enduring  beauties  where  it  passed. 
And  there  is  big  human  feeling  in  it,  too. 
expended  (more's  the  pity  if  you  will)  upon 
a  kitchen  kettle  or  the  corner  of  a  sideboard. 


And  the  color!  Fresher,  finer  color  the 
world  has  never  known.  In  the  Louvre — 
Salle  I,a  Caze— the  Chardins  fascinate. 
From  the  sensual,  sentimental,  fashionable 
attractions  of  Greuze,  Boucher,  Nattier  and 
the  rest,  one  must  return  again  and  again  to 
the  mellow  warmth  of  Chardin 's  peaches 
and  the  lustrous  coldness  of  his  grapes 
to  the  depths  of  ruby  wine  in  his  old  dusty 
bottle,  and  to  the  tender  blue  of  his  house- 
keeper's apron,  to  the  rich  brown  of  his 
kitchen  tiles  and  the  fiery  gleam  of  bis 
copper  cauldron,  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  wonderful  way  the  colors  play  to- 
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gcther.  catching  each  other's  influence,  all 
in  the  harmony  of  daylight  so  diffused  as  to 
mingle  the  various  subtleties  of  tone.  And 
yet — there  is  good  reason  to  check  our  en- 
thusiasm and  consider  the  man's  limita- 
tions before  we  have  exalted  him  to  the 
highest  rank.  There  remains  a  disturbing 
paradox  about  Chardin.  Very  curiously 
his  choice  of  subjects  reveals  him  as  both  the 
most  humble  and  timid  and  as  the  most 
proud  and  independent  of  painters. 

The  French  people  have  a  word  for  the 
domestic  routine  which  Chardin  so  per- 
sistently represented.  When  they  speak 
of  an  "interieur"  they  refer,  not  merely  to 
the  inside  of  a  house  but  to  the  intimacy  of  a 
household.  All  his  life  Chardin  was  con- 
tent to  paint  the  interieur  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
the  daily  round  of  small  concerns  which 
make  up  the  uneventful  existence  of  the 


middle  class  housekeeper.  The  home  was 
so  delightfully  this  artist's  delight,  that  he 
was  spontaneously  affectionate  and  personal 
in  rendering  the  api»earance  of  the  mere 
walls  and  furniture.  His  empty  rooms, 
whether  they  are  neat  or  in  disorder,  are 
immediately  suggestive  of  the  persons  who 
have  just  gone  out  and  will  soon  return. 
Particularly  we  suspect  Chardin  of  a  sly 
passion  for  the  pantry.  To  appreciate  this 
amiable  weakness  one  needs  only  to  recall 
adventurous  explorations  of  one's  own 
childhood  into  the  risky  region  of  ap- 
petizing odors.  I  cannot 
that  Chardin  only  cared 
because  of  its  paintable 
textures.  For  all  his  sure  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  truth,  citizen  Chardin  was  no 
aesthete — "the  world  well  lost"  for  the 
sake  of  arbitrary  "arrangements."  Had 


be  convinced 
for  Still  Life 
surfaces  and 
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he  been  a  seeker  after  effects  of  abstract 
beauty  he  would  no  doubt  have  followed 
Watteau's  example  and  willingly  furnished 
the  world  of  fashion  with  flattering  fan- 
tasics  upon  its  palace  gardens  and  gowns 
of  rare  brocade.  Instead  we  suppose  that 
he  associated  imagination  in  art  with  the 
prevailing  snobbery  and  artificiality  of 
court  life,  against  the  standards  of  which, 
in  his  own  unassuming  way,  he  rebelled. 
Call  him  what  you  wished —he  preferred 
to  stay  at  home.  Quite  frankly  there  was 
all  the  beauty  he  needed — right  there. 
Voild  tout!  He  liked  to  paint  what  he 
pleased,  and  as  he  pleased,  taking  as  long  to 
do  it  us  ever  he  chose.  He  liked  to  watch 
the  small  children  on  his  street,  so  quaintly 
well  behaved  and  yet  so  much  absorbed  in 
their  own  devices  for  killing  time.  He 
liked  to  amuse  the  good  woman,  his  neigh- 
bor, by  occasional  raids  upon  her  larder. 
What  Xalure  morte  could  he  carry  off  this 
morning?  A  basket  of  peaches?  No? 
He  could  have  a  few  eggs  and  a  slice  of  fried 
ham  from  last  night's  supper.  Bon!  that 
would  do  for  his  picture. 

So  easily  satisfied  for  a  subject!  Surely 
it  argues  a  lack  of  courage  no  less  than  a  lack 
of  imagination  in  the  good  man.  But  does 
it?  Consider  the  aesthetic  traditions  and 
standards  of  the  age  and  the  city  in  which 
he  lived,  and  had  to  make  a  living.  Did  he 
supply  a  demand?  Not  he.  He  knew 
himself  and  he  knew  that  lots  of  other 
people  were  like  him.  He  depended  upon 
eventually  creating  a  demand  for  the  sort 
of  thing  he  could  do.  The  patricians  were 
enslaving  the  artists,  compelling  them  to 
refine  upon  their  refinements,  to  celebrate 
their  celebrity,  to  ideali/.c  their  amours. 
Because  one  had  to  make  a  living,  the 
artists  made  the  best  of  their  lot  by  painting 
just  as  well  as  the  bad  taste  of  their  patrons 
permitted.  After  all  there  was  so  much 
that  was  pieturesque  and  even  personal 
about  the  Ovidian  allegories  and  the 
Romanesque  fantasies  which  were  the 
fashion  in  pictures  that  their  servitude  was 
not  as  galling  as  it  might  have  been.  But 
Chardin  apparently  disliked  caprice  and 
realized  his  lack  of  imagination.  He  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  who  rebels  conspicu- 
ously against  authority  or  invents  anything 
new  and  startling.  He  was  not  a  rebel. 
He  was  a  philosopher.    He  knew  what  he 


could  do  and  what  he  couldn't — or  wouldn't, 
it  was  the  same  thing.  His  young  wife  died 
four  years  after  their  marriage  and  left  him 
alone  with  their  child  of  three.  His  own 
wants — so  simple,  and  his  family — so  small 
— was  there  any  need  to  make  money  at 
the  expense  of  one's  sincerity?  For  him 
there  was  no  use  painting  unless  things 
were  made  to  look  natural.  He  would 
paint  for  his  own  class  of  people,  scenes 
familiar  to  his  life  and  theirs.  Engravings 
could  be  made  from  them  and  sold  cheap  to 
everybody.  People  would  be  less  dis- 
satisfied if  they  could  see  beauty  as  he  saw- 
it,  all  around  them,  as  the  Dutch  people 
had  learned  to  see  it  from  their  painters. 
For  always  there  was  the  Dutch  tradition 
back  of  Chardin.  In  our  admiration  for 
his  courage  and  independence  we  must 
remember  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
precedent  established  by  the  genius  of 
Vermeer  and  Maes  and  Pieter  Dc  Hooghe, 
he  might  never  have  undertaken  to  paint 
at  all. 

And  yet  what  really  splendid  courage  it 
did  require  to  be  a  Chardin,  in  spite  of  all 
that  was  going  on  in  Paris!— to  be  an  artist 
and  yet  to  renounce  the  dramatic  world 
that  survived  I^ouis  Quatorze,  the  gorgeous 
pageantry,  the  historic  backgrounds,  the 
mythical  disguises,  the  portentous  sig- 
nificance of  poverty  being  neglected  to 
spare  the  pride  of  pomp:  to  renounce  all 
this  for  the  look  of  little  shadowy  rooms 
where  the  light  came  in  so  softly,  where 
everything  happened  from  day  to  day  just 
as  everything  had  happened  long  before 
these  children  of  the  painter's  brush  were 
born,  one  day  exactly  like  its  neighbors, 
familiar  ways  settling  soon  into  habits. 
And  so  quite  unintentionally — the  courage 
of  the  man's  point  of  view  changes  our  con- 
ception of  his  homely  prose.  It  seems 
somehow  poetic.  The  fruit  heaped  up  for 
dessert  in  that  bowl  of  flowered  china 
becomes  a  symbol  of  the  meals  at  home,  and 
the  young  housekeeper  just  back  from 
market  with  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  crisp 
brown  loaf,  she  too  becomes  a  symbol 
of  the  wholesome  beauty  that  was  his 
portion  any  day.  And  then  there  was  the 
little  boy  blowing  his  soap  bubbles,  building 
his  card  castles,  pouting  because  the 
governess  reproved  him  for  no  longer 
playing   with  his  toys.    The  good  Pere 
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Cbardin  was  never  bored,  like  the  little 
boy  in  the  picture  at  Vienna.  He  had  a 
pair  of  wise  and  wonderful  eyes  with  which 
he  could  see,  in  the  loveliness  of  daylight 
and  its  diffusion,  a  certain  delicacy  and 
refinement  even  in  the  look  of  common 
things.  Lacking  in  imagination  and  in 
invention  he  was  richly  endowed  with  a 
genius  for  painting  and  with  something 


very  much  like  a  genius  for  philosophy. 
As  Brownell  has  written,  "There  can  rarely 
have  been  such  an  instance  as  he  affords  of 
an  artist  selecting  from  his  environment 
only  those  things  which  his  own  genius 
needed,  and  rejecting  all  that  would  have 
ham|>ered  or  distracted  him."  Painters 
shall  always  have  much  to  learn  from 
Cliardiu. 
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WORKS  BY  FOREIGN  BORN  ARTISTS 

BY  EUGENE  CASTELLO 


JT1HE  exhibition  of  works  by  foreign- 
X  bom  artists,  including  also  those  of 
foreign  parentage,  set  forth  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum,  Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park.  Philadelphia,  organized  by 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  second  Vice- 
Chairmau  of  the  National  Americanization 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  local 
Committee  that  proposes  to  aid  in  the  object 
through  Art,  was  not  only  a  unique  display 
of  high  degree  of  merit,  but  was  equally 
interesting  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  in 
its  bearings  upon  national  politics.  The 
collection  of  ninety-six  works  shown  in 
New  York  in  the  competitive  exhibition 
connected  with  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney's 
"Immigrant  in  America"  scheme  was  also 
to  be  seen,  exposed  as  a  separate  group. 
The  paintings  in  oil  numbered  119,  of  water 
colors,  pastels,  black  and  whites,  illustra- 
tions there  were  1S8;  about  twenty-five 
miniatures  and  sixty-three  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. Screens  were  used  for  the  hanging  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Main  Hall  of  the 
Museum,  thereby  avoiding  the  displace- 
ment of  the  permanent  collection  and  the 
examples  of  sculpture  were  disposed  upon 
temj>orary  pedestals.  Many  excellent  por- 
traits were  on  view,  some  of  them  figuring 
before  in  standard  picture  shows,  others 
apparently  painted  for  this  occasion,  such 
as  Leopold  G.  Seyffert's  self-potrait,  Lazar 
Raditz's  portrait  of  Jos.  E.  McClees,  Esq., 
Max  Bern  hard  t's  portrait  of  Prof.  Warren 
P.  Laird.  Ccsare  Ricciardi's  portrait  of 
Miss  Mayer,  Henry  Rittenberg's  portrait 
entitled  "Reflection,"  David  Kornhauser's 
"Little  Girl."  Robert  Susan's  "Girl  in 
Black"  contrasted  with  Morris  Morlarski's 
"Lady  in  White" — both  capital  works. 
Albert  Rosenthal  exhibited  a  charming 
souvenir  of  Bohemian  Paris,  a  figure 
entitle*!  "La  Midinette."  Albert  Jean 
Adolphe  showed  a  beautiful  self-portrait, 
already  seen  at  one  of  the  Art  Club  shows. 
Mr.  Seyffert's  canvas, "  The  Bridal  Bonnet, " 
was  of  absorbing  interest,  both  from  the  ac- 
complished technique  and  the  story  sug- 
gested by  the  quaintly  garbed  Dutch 
couple.  Good  examples  of  the  landscape 
painters*  art  were  seen  in  Elmer  W  Scho- 
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field's  "Power  House,"  seen  at  the  last 
Art  Club  Members'  exhibition;  Paul 
King's  "Old  House  near  Germantown," 
Fred  Wagner's  "Tug  Boat  Harbor,"  Elsa 
Koenig  Nitzsche's  "On  Lake  Como," 
H.  A.  Pinkowitx's  "The  Theatre."  Joseph 
Sacks  showed  good  figure  pain  ting  in  his  "Art 
Student"  and  William  Sartain  displayed 
in  his  canvas  entitled  "Solitude,"  most 
distinguished  quality.  The  sculptors  were 
very  creditably  represented,  headed  by 
Albin  Polasek  with  his  bronze  figure, 
"Aspiration,"  awarded  the  Widener  Prize 
at  the  last  Academy's  Annual.  Louis 
Milione  showed,  among  other  serious 
works,  a  very  carefully  studied  "Narcissus," 
Luigi  Maraffi  a  capital  portrait  bust  of  E. 
T.  Stotesbury,  Esq.,  Adolfo  DeNesti 
exhibited  a  highly  artistic  figure  entitled 
"  A  Dancing  Lesson, "  and  Giuseppe  Donato 
a  group  of  three  nude  figures,  part  of  the 
Hershey  Fountain  entitled  "Dance  of 
Eternal  Spring."  Some  good  miniatures 
by  Cornelia  Faber  Fellows  and  Herman 
Deigendisch  were  shown,  and  etchings  by 
Miss  Emily  Sartain.  A  fine  wrought  iron 
grille  by  Samuel  Ycllin  formed  part  of  the 
exhibit  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

The  prize  awards  announced  some  time 
after  the  exhibition  opened  were  as  follows: 
First  prize  for  painting  to  Elmer  Schofield, 
second  prize  for  painting  to  Leopold  Seyf- 
fert;  first  prize  for  sculpture  to  Albert 
Lacssle,  second  prize  for  sculpture  to  Albert 
Polasek;  first  prize  for  water  color  to  Jean 
A.  Adolphe,  second  prize  for  water-color  to 
Fred  Wagner;  first  prize  for  arts  and  crafts 
to  Samuel  Yellin  for  work  in  wrought  iron, 
second  prize  to  Edward  Maene  for  wood 
carving.  Nicola  D'Ascenzo  also  received 
a  prize  for  stained  glass. 

These  prizes  were  given  by  Mrs.  Stotes- 
bury. The  following  served  on  the  jury  of 
award:  Cecilia  Beaux,  George  Walter 
Dawson,  Charles  Grafly,  Edgar  V.  Seeler, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  William  Sartain, 
whose  work  was  not  in  competition  was  given 
honorary  mention  carrying  with  it  special 
commendation  for  his  landscape  painting, 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
service  he  has  rendered  in  the  cause  of  art. 
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DISFIGURING  WASHINGTON 

Under  the  direction  of  the  present 
administration  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  to  serve  as  a 
power  plant  to  furnish  heat  and  light  for  the 
various  Government  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton. The  location  chosen  and  authorized 
by  Congress  is  the  water  front  adjacent  to 
Potomac  Park  at  the  foot  of  Fourteenth 
Street.  The  building  which  has  been 
planned  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Supervising  Architect's  Office  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  to  be  80  feet  high'with 
four  smoke-stacks,  16  feet  in  diameter  and 
190  feet  above  the  water  level.  It  is  to  cost 
approximately  $1,500,000.  The  erection 
of  such  a  building  surmounted  by  these 
smoke-stacks  would  be  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  beauty  of  the  National  Capital,  be- 
coming a  dominant  note  in  almost  every 
vista  and  perpetually  marring  the  splendid 
park  system  which  is  being  developed  with 
such  skill  and  effect  in  accordance  with  the 
Burnham  Park  Commission  plan  for  Wash- 
ington. 


Although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  an  executive  order  that  no 
building  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton until  the  plans  be  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Art  Commission  for  approval,  the 
contract  for  this  building  was  let  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ten  days  or  more 
before  the  plans  for  the  building  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Art  Commission.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  failure  to  comply  with  the 
executive  order  was  an  oversight,  but  when 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  reported 
adversely  upon  both  building  and  site  and 
strongly  urged  a  reconsideration  of  both, 
iU  judgment  was  questioned  and  will 
apparently  be  set  aside.  To  prevent  this 
error  Senator  Newlands  introduced  an 
amendment  in  the  Urgent  Dfficiency  Bill 
suspending  all  work  of  construction  until 
the  matter  could  be  thoroughly  considered 
in  the  light  of  expert  advice. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  civic  and 
artistic  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try immediately  made  protest  to  Congress 
against  the  erection  of  the  building  in 
accordance  with  plans  disapproved  by 
the  Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
Strangely  enough  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
arc  not  experts  that  the  building  despite 
its  tall  smoke-stacks  and  its  emplacement  in 
the  center  of  the  park  system  would  not 
intrude  objectionably  upon  city  vistas,  that 
the  site  being  on  "the  commercial  water 
front"  is  entirely  suitable,  and  that  the 
saving  in  expense  in  the  matter  of  the  heat 
and  light  supply  fully  justifies  its  erection. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  com- 
posed of  Charles  Moore,  Cass  Gilbert, 
Herbert  Adams,  Pcirce  Anderson,  Thomas 
Hastings,  Edwin  H.  Blashficld  and  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted,  experts  in  city  planning 
and  in  matters  pertaining  to  art  Certainly 
their  judgment  is  final.  The  economy 
which  is  urged  is  that  which  has  been  found 
in  the  past  exceedingly  extravagant.  The 
point  of  view  which  is  maintained  by  those 
in  authority  is  that  of  ignorance  which 
persists  in  disregarding  the  value  of  spe- 
cialized knowledge  and  expert  judgment 
It  is  altogether  a  sorry  and  discouraging 
spectacle.  A  power  plant  ill  placed  can  be 
removed.  The  grave  question,  therefore, 
is  not  whether  the  beauty  of  Washington 
be  temporarily  spoiled,  but  whether  the 
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nation  ait  a  whole  is  prepared  to  recognize 
the  value  of  art  as  a  national  asset  and  to 
avail  itself  of  the  expert  service  of  those  of 
its  citizens  who  have  added  to  an  endow- 
ment of  talent  years  of  training,  or  whether 
it  is  still  ignorant  and  blind.  Monumental 
errors  without  number  witness  to  such 
ignorance  in  the  past  It  is  unfortunate 
that  further  testimony  to  this  effect  should 
he  given  and  at  such  cost. 

THE  1916  CONVENTION 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th 
of  May.  The  chief  topic  chosen  for  con- 
sideration at  this  Convention  is  "Art  and 
the  People."  The  sessions  will  be  held  at 
the.  Willard  Hotel.  There  will  be  dis- 
tinguished speakers  who  will  treat  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  main  subject  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, and  each  puper  will  be  open  to  gen- 
eral discussion.  Big  problems  will  be  pre- 
sented and  a  definite  order  followed  with 
the  idea  of  practical  accomplishment. 
There  will  be  the  usual  programme  of  enter- 
tainment and  the  Convention  will  dose,  as 
it  did  last  year,  with  a  dinner  at  which 
there  will  be  distinguished  speakers.  Plans 
are  rapidly  taking  shape  and  the  promise 
is  of  even  a  more  enthusiastic  and  success- 
ful gathering  than  was  had  last  May.  The 
American  Association  of  Museums  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  the 
first  part  of  the  same  week;  in  fact,  the  two 
meetings  will  overlap  by  a  day.  It  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  this  will  add  to  the  con- 
venience of  those  desiring  to  attend  both 
Conventions  and  will  also  insure  increased 
interest  and  success. 

ALEXANDER  W.  DRAKE 
The  death  in  New  York  on  February  4  th 
of  Alexander  W.  Drake  removed  another 
prominent  figure  and  personality  from  the 
art  world.  Mr.  Drake  was  for  many  years 
art  editor  of  iheCentury  Magazine,  and  with 
Mr.  Gilder  did  much  to  establish  the  art  of 
illustration  on  a  high  plane  in  this  country. 
Indeed  Mr.  Drake  in  this  capacity  through 
his  excellent  judgment  and  keen  intuitions 
rendered  a  large  and  conspicuous  service 
to  the  cause  of  American  art  and  one  which 
should  not  be  forgotten. 


MEDALS  OF  HONOR 
The  Architectural  League  of  New  York 
opened  its  annual  exhibition  on  the  evening 
of  February  4th  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
with  a  garden  party  this  year  instead  of  the 
usual  dinner.  At  that  time  the  medals  of 
honor  were  awarded  as  follows:  For  architec- 
ture to  Cass  Gilbert,  for  sculpture  to  Herbert 
Adams,  for  painting  to  Violet  Oakley. 

NOTES 

During  the  month  of 

EXHIBITIONS  Januaryt  ^  Detr<jit  Mu_ 
EXCHANGED  of     ^     ^  the 

Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  exchanged 
a  selected  portion  of  their  permanent  col- 
lections. Both  of  these  Museums  have 
developed  important  American  sections. 
The  Albright  Art  Gallery  has  also  made 
purchases  of  representative  works  by  modern 
French,  German  and  English  artists.  The 
collection  lent  by  the  Albright  Gallery  to 
Detroit,  therefore,  constituted  a  con- 
temporary international  display  in  which 
the  note  of  modernity  was  strong.  The 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  on  the  other  hand 
presented  in  Buffalo  a  selected  portion  of 
its  fine  Old  Master  collection,  the  gift  of 
the  late  James  E.  Scripps,  the  splendid  por- 
trait by  John  Hoppner,  presented  by  the 
late  Edward  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  as  well  as 
pictures  by  American  artists.  As  a  writer 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Detroit  Museum  very 
truly  says,  "The  benefits  of  reciprocal  ex- 
hibitions of  this  churacter  cannot  be  over- 
estimated." 

During  the  month  of 
ART  ™  January  the  first  annual 
Oklahoma  art  exhibition  comprising 
works  by  Oklahoma  artists  was  held  in  the 
Administration  Building  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  at  Norman.  This  exhibition 
included  original  paintings  in  oil,  water 
color  and  pastel,  fifty-six  in  all,  representing 
nineteen  artists.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mile.  Henrietta  Clopath, 
Tulsa;  a  silver  medal  to  Father  R.-S. 
Gerrer,  Shawnee;  a  bronze  medal  to  Miss 
Nellie  Shepherd,  Oklahoma  City  and  honor- 
able mention  to  Miss  Annie  Smith  and  Mr. 
Harold  Gimeno.  The  exhibition  was  as- 
sembled and  held  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  exhibition  committee. 
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Ail  exhibition  of  paintings 
art  m  ky  Mr.  Harry  Lachman 
la  SALLE,  ill.  was  held  in  the  High  School 
of  La  Salle,  III.,  in  January.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  this  exhibition  both 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  and  as  a  part 
of  the  community  work  which  is  being  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  High  School 
for  the  education  of  the  adult  as  well  as 
the  juvenile  public.  This  school  systema- 
tically gives  supplementary  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Art  and  Architecture  for  the 
benefit  of  its  students,  and  also  has  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  for  general  purposes  of 
instruction  as  well  as  decoration.  These 
pictures  are  not  of  the  usual  type  of 
reproductions,  but  are  the  best  of  their 
kind  obtainable.  Work  of  this  kind  done 
in  the  High  Schools  is  far-reaching  and 
deserves  not  only  the  warmest  applause, 
but  the  most  cordial  support 


ART  IN 


The  Mahoning  Institute  of 
Art  at  Younsgtown,  Ohio, 
younobtown  whjcn  waa  only  incorpo- 
rated a  year  ago,  has  held,  in  the  past 
twelve  months,  three  very  interesting  and 
notable  exhibitions.  The  first  was  set  forth 
last  summer  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Rueben  McMillan  Free  Library  and  com- 
prised works  by  sixty  distinguished  Ameri- 
can artists.  This  was  attended  by  no  less 
than  15,000  persons. 

The  second  occurred  in  January  of  the 
present  year  and  comprised  seventeen 
paintings  by  Harry  Leith-Ross,  twenty  by 
John  F.  Folinsbee,  and  sixty-nine  by  other 
artists  lent  by  art  lovers  of  Youtigstown. 
Among  the  artists  represented  in  this 
miscellaneous  collection  were  John  W. 
Beatty,  Emil  Carlscn,  Chauncey  F.  Ryder, 
Carl  Schmitt,  Paul  Dougherty,  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  Childe  Hassam,  Charles  Warren 
Eaton,  Albert  Sterner  and  Leonard  Ocht- 


The  third  exhibition  was  what  is  known 
as  a  "one-man  show"  and  consisted  of 
thirty-nine  paintings  by  William  M.  Chase. 

Some  day  Youngstown  will  have  an  Art 
Museum  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 

The  president  of  the  Mahoning  Institute 
of  Art  is  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.;  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  James  W. 
Porter.  The  Institute  is  a  chapter  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 


The  American  Academy  in 
the  American  Rome  announces  its  annual 

ACADEMY  IN    competition  for  the  prizes 

ROME  of  Rome  in  Architecture, 
Painting  and  Sculpture  as  well  as  the  next 
competition  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
Those  desiring  to  compete  for  the  Fellow- 
ship in  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing must  file  an  application  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  C.  Grant 
La  Farge,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  not  later  than  March  1st.  These 
Fellowships  are  each  of  a  value  of  $1,000 
a  year,  for  three  years.  The  holders  are 
expected  to  report  at  the  Academy  in 
Rome  on  the  first  day  of  October  following 
their  appointment.  They  are  to  reside  in 
the  Academy  where  sleeping  rooms  and 
studios  will  be  provided  without  charge, 
and  such  residence  is  expected  to  be  con- 
tinuous, except  during  absence  for  travel, 
approved  by  the  Director  as  to  route  and 
duration,  and  during  the  second  summer  of 
the  Fellowship,  when  they  may  spend  their 
summer  vacation  in  America.  These  Fel- 
lowships are  certainly  prizes  to  be  greatly 
coveted.  The  privilege  of  three  years' 
residence  at  the  Villa  Aurelia  with  its 
historical  associations,  its  atmosphere  and 
its  magnificent  view  together  with  the 
privileges  of  travel  and  uninterrupted  study 
should  give  a  man  his  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  through  such  opportunities 
afforded  those  who  have  the  endowment  of 
genius  and  the  equipment  of  training,  we 
should  be  able  to  look  for  the  strongest  and 
best  influence  to  be  exerted  in  the  years  to 
come  upon  our  youthful  but  rapidly  de- 
veloping national  art, 

The  Worcester  Art  Mu- 
colonial     seuni  has  recently  received 

FURNITURE     ^  ft  ^  ffom  ^ 
AT  WORCESTER  Atkinson    awJ    Dr  j^fe 

R.  Atkinson,  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  an 
interesting  group  of  Colonial  furniture, 
most  of  which  has  been  in  their  family  for 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
loan  comprises  two  highboys,  a  bureau,  a 
desk,  two  chairs,  a  little  stand,  a  lantern 
and  a  child's  desk.  The  last  named  is 
less  than  two  feet  high,  but  in  every  par- 
ticular like  a  grown-up  desk  with  its  big 
drawers  below,  its  pulls  to  support  the  lid, 
and  its  tiny  compartments  above.    All  of 
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these  pieces  exhibit  excellent  craftsmanship 
and  what  is  more,  fine  taste  in  the  matter 
of/lcsign. 

The  Metropolitan  !Mu- 

SOME  COPLEY   ^    q[   ^   y^fc  ^ 

portraits  rtK.cnt|v  pUrt.httsed  a  pecu- 
liarly  charming  example  of  John  Singleton 
Copley's  work  in  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Bowers.  The  picture  goes  to  the  Museum 
from  the  widow  of  the  great-great-grandson 
of  Mrs.  Bowers,  and  is  in  remarkably  good 
condition. 

Two  very  interesting  portraits  by  Copley 
painted  about  the  same  time,  possibly  five 
years  later,  were  placed  on  exhibition  the 
Grst  part  of  the  present  season  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  and  splendidly  repro- 
duced in  the  October  issue  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum's  Quarterly.  These  were  a  loan 
and  a  purchase;  one  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
John  Bacon  and  the  other  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Davis;  very  different  in  style, 
but  very  impressive  as  characterizations. 


Two    lectures  especially 

ART  I.ECTI  KKH  p,in>()Se(,  for  the  hard-of- 
KOR  THE  DEAF  |u.aHng     ^     ^  ^ 

livered  during  the  past  season  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  by  Miss  Jane  B. 
Walker,  teacher  and  lecturer,  and  an  active 
worker  in  The  League  for  the  llard-of- 
Hearing.  The  first  lecture  was  given  on 
December  2d.  the  subject  being  Kem- 
brandt,  and  the  second  lecure  on  February 
4th.  the  subject  being  Sorolla.  After 
talking  in  the  classroom  to  an  audience 
numbering  over  sixty  people,  the  lecturer 
took  her  "listeners"  to  the  galleries,  where 
she  illustrated  her  subject  with  examples 
of  the  artists'  works.  It  is  the  first  time,  so 
far  as  known,  that  the  deaf  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  works  of  art  under  the 
guidance  of  a  lecturer.  So  successful  has 
the  experiment  proved  that  Miss  Walker  is 
to  give  a  third  lecture  later  in  the  season 
especially  purposed  for  hard-of-hearing 
children.  Obviously,  those  who  attend 
are  understood  to  be  lip  readers. 
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Whatever  may  he  the  re- 

AHT  ON  THE    ^  of  ^  panama_pacjfic 

pacific  coast  Exposition,  there  is  already 
evidence  of  a  lively  awakening  of  interest  in 
Art  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  response  to  a 
petition  signed  by  thousands  of  citizens, 
the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Exposi- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Trask  lias 
been  continued  until  next  May,  and  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Art  Museum  and  Gallery. 
And  there  are  other  signs  of  awakening. 
Several  inquiries  have  been  received  by  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts  from  far 
western  painters  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  a  circuit  for  an  exhibition 
of  paintings  by  artists  of  California  and  the 
other  Pacific  states  to  be  shown  during  the 
coming  season  in  the  eastern  cities.  Ap- 
plications are  also  being  received  from  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  Pacific  slope  for  ex- 
hibitions and  lectures.  A  Catalogue  de 
Luxe  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the 
Exposition  has  been  published,  and  a  San 
Francisco  publisher  announces  a  scries  of 
no  less  than  eight  volumes  dealing  with  the 
various  phases  of  art  set  forth  therein. 
The  publication  of  a  sumptuous  and  very 
beautiful  volume  dealing  with  the  "Art  in 
California"  is  announced  and  will  soon  be 
issued.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  such 
Expositions  are  eminently  worth  while  and 
that  after  all  the  enduring  interest  comes 
not  from  their  commercial  aspect,  but 
through  Uie  channel  of  the  Arts— painting, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  the  crafts. 

art  in      Tne  Cily  Art  Museum  of 
„_  .  St  Louis  has  acquired  dur- 

8T.  LOUIS       .  I     .  , 

ing  the  last  few  months  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  interesting  art 
objects.  Six  oil  paintings  have  recently 
been  purchased:  "The  Blue  Kimono,"  by 
Frederick  C.  Frieseke;  "Waterfall,  Yellow- 
stone Park."  by  J.  H.  Twactman:  "Road 
to  the  Palisades,"  by  Ernest  Lawson; 
"Study  Head."  by  Gilbert  Stuart;  "Self- 
Portrait"  by  Chester  Harding.  Twenty- 
seven  new  prints  have  been  added  to  the 
already  valuable  collection.  Thirty-four 
pieces  from  the  Morgan  collection  of 
Chinese  porcelain  were  purchased  a  few 
months  ago,  and  recently  a  number  of  pieces 
of  Chinese  pottery  have  been  added.  The 
Egyptian  exhibition  has  been  increased  as 


have  the  textile  and  tapestry  collections. 

Each  month  one  or  two  special  exhi- 
bitions are  shown.  During  February  the 
large  collection  of  French  paintings  and 
sculpture  from  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition and  the  Portrait  Exhibition  sent  out 
by  The  American  Federation  of  Arts  were 
on  view.  The  gallery  itself  has  been  much 
improved  by  means  of  new  paint  and  new 
wail  coverings. 

The  following  interesting 

THE  NEWARK         i  11  *. 

and  excellent  note  con- 


cerning the  recent  poster 
competition  held  in  Newark,  appeared  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design. 

"The  intimate  relation  between  com- 
mercial and  fine  arts  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  establish.  Modern  conditions,  however, 
have  developed  the  poster  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  especially  in  Europe.  America 
also  has  realized  that  she  has  much  to  learn 
in  this  direction,  and  the  advertising  world 
has  learned  from  France,  Germany  and 
England  that  the  making  of  a  poster  can 
interest  the  most  serious  artist  The 
results  of  such  realization  were  seen  in  the 
exhibition  in  the  special  galleries  from 
November  24th  to  December  8th.  This 
brought  to  public  attention  sixty-four 
posters  made  as  a  result  of  a  competition  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  size  of  the  money- 
prizes  was  large  enough  to  insure  the  in- 
terest of  the  artistic  world.  The  subject 
was  the  coming  250th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration of  the  Founding  of  Newark. 
Among  the  artists  who  submitted  work 
were  Edward  Penfield,  Adolph  Treidler  and 
Helen  Dryden. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Newark, 
with  characteristic  initiative  and  enter- 
prise, has  shown  a  road  to  success  to  those 
in  America  who  are  interested  in  civic 
advertising.  There  is  hardly  an  art 
gallery  in  the  country  which  could  not, 
to  advantage,  bring  work  of  such  merit  to 
the  attention  of  their  visitors.  As  a  result, 
there  are  many  who  will  learn  of  the  coming 
celebration  in  a  way  not  possible  through 
the  investment  of  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  the  ordinary  advertising  channels. 
The  School  of  Design  was  privileged  to 
exhibit  the  posters  for  the  first  time  out- 
side of  Newark  and  New  York." 
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During  the  month  of 

THE  AMERICAN  Decembel>j  an  exhibition 
SOCIETY  OF  ^  of  the  work  of  th<;  Amerj. 

ILLUSTRATORS  Q&n  g^;^  of  m^t^n, 
EXHIBITION     gent  Qut  on  a  cireujt  um}er 

the  direction  of  The  American  Federation  of 
Arts  was  shown  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design.  Commenting  upon  this  ex- 
hibition a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
school  has  said: 

"The  constant  demand  of  the  reading 
public  has  aided  in  developing  illustration 
along  many  lines.  The  exhibition  clearly 
showed  this  varied  character,  and,  as  has 
been  said  by  critics,  proves  how  great 
the  difficulty  is  to  preserve  a  sharp  dividing 
line  between  the  painter  and  the  illustrator. 
In  fact,  certain  illustrators,  overcome  by  the 
temptation,  have  entered  the  painter's 
field.  Like  the  poster,  the  illustration 
must  tell  its  story  simply,  clearly  and 
directly.  Any  divergence  from  this  de- 
tracts from  the  value  of  the  illustration. 
The  sound  basis  of  technical  ability  was 
in  evidence  in  the  work  as  shown,  while 
the  influence  of  the  English  desire  for 
story-telling  with  a  wealth  of  detail  was 
also  felt.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  was  seen  in  the  marked  difference 
between  the  illustrators  who  followed 
the  old  tradition,  and  those  who  have 
found  the  new  expression.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  exhibition  is  shown  when 
it  is  remembered  that  work  by  eighty-four 
illustrators  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  students  and  the  visiting  public." 

The  war  goes  on,  and  with 
an  appeal    -t  ^  9Ufferjn„    jt  not 


merely  the  men  in  the 
trenches  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  and 
burden  of  conflict,  but  the  non-combatants. 
The  situation  of  the  artists  in  Paris  grows 
from  day  to  day  more  distressing.  With 
no  work  to  do,  their  savings  have  diminished 
and  many,  too  proud  at  first  to  ask  assist- 
ance, are  now  forced  to  seek  aid  of  those 
more  fortunate  and  from  charitable  organi- 
zations. The  Appui  aux  Artiste*,  of  which 
Madam  van  Saanen-Algi  is  president  and 
Miss  Enid  Yandell  honorary  secretary, 
has  provided  meals  for  workers  in  art — 
painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  their 
families  at  the  low  rate  of  10  cents  for  each 
meal  served.    It  has  been  in  operation 


since  August,  1914,  and  has  already  served 
at  this  low  rate  over  200,000  meals.  Five 
cantinet  have  been  established  in  large 
studios  donated  for  this  purpose  and  in 
them  artists  deprived  of  their  work  by  the 
war,  can  have  a  good  dinner  in  congenial 
surroundings.  All  the  cantines  are  directed 
by  artists.  The  Appui  also  maintains  a 
Vestiaire  for  the  distribution  of  clothing 
and  a  Bureau  de  Travail  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  work. 

Recently  one  of  the  vice-presidents  came 
to  America  to  seek  financial  support,  an 
American  committee  has  been  formed  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  funds.  The 
committee  comprises  Edwin  H.  Blashfield, 
DeWitt  Parshall,  Jules  Guerin,  Joseph  H. 
Hunt,  Ernest  Peixotto  (secretary),  Willard 
Metcalf,  Kenneth  Frazier,  F.  Luis  Mora, 
W.  Howard  Hart  and  Charles  A.  Piatt. 

The  appeal  is  stirring.    It  reads: 

"You,  who  studied  in  Paris  and  re- 
member the  warm  greeting  given  you,  can 
you  not  help  your  unfortunate  comrades 
there — the  men  who  extended  to  you,  in 
those  days,  the  hand  of  friendship  and  good- 
fellowship? 

"Will  you  not  make  up  a  collection  among 
your  friends  and  send  it  on  to  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Appui? 

"For  every  10-ccnt  piece  you  give  you 
treat  an  old  comrade  to  dinner — for  every 
dollar  you  contribute,  ten  people  share 
your  hospitality.  And  it  is  not  alone  their 
food  that  you  give  them,  but  a  chance  to 
spend  an  evening  with  congenial  friends  in 
a  warm  studio  where  they  can  talk  things 
over  and  encourage  each  other  during  the 
long,  cold  evenings  of  the  Paris  winter. 

"And  when  the  younger  men  go  back  to 
the  front,  they  leave  with  new  courage  and 
a  stout  heart  for  their  wives  and  children 
will  be  cared  for  by  the  Appui. 

"Can't  you  help  us?" 


The  Canadian  Art  Club,  of  which  Horatio 
Walker  is  President,  held  its  Eighth  Annual 
Exhibition  in  the  Art  Museum  of  Toronto 
last  autumn.  The  exhibition  comprised 
1S7  paintings  representing  the  works  of 
seventeen  painters,  among  whom  besides 
Mr.  Walker  were  Ernest  Lawson  and  Arthur 
Crisp,  who  are  likewise  reckoned  among  the 
painters  of  the  United  States. 
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An  oil  painting  and  ten  water  colors  by 
John  S.  Sargent  have  recently  been  pur- 
chased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  The  oil  painting  is  a  Tyrolese  In- 
terior painted  in  1914  and  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  the  following 
year.  The  water  colors  were  selected  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  artist  fron  those  he 
has  made  in  recent  years,  and  thus  represent 
the  best  of  this  great  painter's  output  in 
this  particular  medium. 

In  the  Memorial  Gallery,  Rochester, 
during  the  month  of  January  was  shown  a 
joint  collection  of  the  work  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rol>ert  Vonnoh,  as  well  as  groups  of 
paintings  by  Ernest  Lawson  and  D.  M  urray 
Smith.  The  Vonnoh  exhibition  includes 
about  fifty  of  Mr.  Vonnoh 's  most  important 
canvases,  covering  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  showing  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
thirty-two  small  bronzes  by  Mrs.  Vonnoh 
modeled  with  great  delicacy  and  distinc- 
tion, which  made  a  combination  rarely 
interesting  and  satisfying.  This  joint  col- 
lection is  to  be  shown  in  the  City  Art 
Museum,  St.  Louis,  in  April,  and  has  been 
invited  to  other  Museums  for  next  season. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hiram 
W.  Sibley,  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  acquired 
a  landscape  by  Bcrgstrdm  entitled  "Spring 
Day,"  which  received  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design 
for  Women  is  showing  at  the  present  time 
an  exhibition  of  landscapes  and  other 
paintings  by  the  late  William  Keith,  of 
California. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Charles  W. 
Hawthorne  was  held  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  January  18th  to 
February  12th. 

The  Milwaukee  Art  Society  will  exhibit 
during  the  month  of  February  a  collection 
of  paintings  made  in  India  by  Colin 
Campbell  Cooper  and  his  wife,  Emma 
Lampert  Cooper.  This  collection  com- 
prises forty-three  works  and  it  is  full  of 


interest,  giving  very  accurate  pictures  of  a 
land  little  known  but  full  of  color  and 
romance. 

From  January  20th  to  February  5th  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Paula  Himmels- 
bach  Balano,  Johanna  M.  Boericke  and 
Mary  Butler  was  held  at  the  Plastic  Club  in 
Philadelphia. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Springfield  Art 
Association  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
C.  Arnold  Slade  was  recently  held  in  the 
Edwards  Place  Galleries,  Springfield,  111., 
attracting  much  attention. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Arts 
Association,  formerly  the  Eastern  Art  and 
Manual  Training  Teachers*  Association, 
will  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass  ,  on  April 
20,  21,  and  22,  1916. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH  VAULTING. 
BY  CLARENCE  WARD,  Associate  Professor  of 
Architecture,  Rutgers  College.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press.    Price  $4.00  net. 

Uniform  in  size  and  binding  with  other 
monographs  in  art  and  architecture  pre- 
viously issued  by  the  Princeton  University 
Press,  this  work  by  Professor  Ward  upon 
a  subject  of  such  importance  in  the  study 
and  understanding  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture will  be  found  most  welcome. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give  in 
a  compact  and  systematic  form  a  thorough 
resume  of  all  the  principal  forms  of  vaulting 
employed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  this  it 
does.  The  different  portions  of  the  Church 
are  treated  in  separate  chapters — for 
example,  nave  and  aisles,  choir  and  tran- 
septs, apse  and  ambulatory;  but  as  far  as 
possible  chronological  sequence  of  the 
monuments  mentioned  has  been  observed. 
In  fact,  in  every  instance  possible  the  date 
of  the  buildings  has  been  given.  The 
material  was  gathered  from  authorities  here 
and  abroad  and  from  a  study  of  the  monu- 
ments themselves.  A  bibliography  is  added 
of  titles  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  il- 
lustrations are  for  the  most  part  from 
photographs  taken  by  the  author  or  pur- 
chased in  Europe. 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION.  ITS  PRIN- 
CIPLES AND  PRACTICE.  BY  FRANK 
ALVAH  PARSONS.  President  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Publishers.   Price  93.00  net. 

This  book  is  a  most  practical  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  interior  decoration,  giving 
not  merely  the  theory  of  design  but  the 
true  principles  of  art  and  practice.  Mr. 
Parsons  does  not  merely  tell  what  is  good 
and  what  is  not  good,  but  gives  the  reasons 
for  conviction  and  judgment  so  that  the 
reader  is  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions  him- 
self. He  shows  that  the  same  principles 
governing  good  taste  in  architecture  and 
painting,  and  sculpture,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  interior  decoration,  house 
furnishing  and  dress.  His  style,  further- 
more, is  clear.  What  he  has  to  say  he  says 
plainly  and  without  circumlocution.  He 
is  positive  without  being  dogmatic.  The 
reader  is  interested  and  eager  to  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  for  himself. 

The  book  falls  naturally  into  three  parts: 
first,  Principles  of  decoration,  color,  form, 
balance  and  movement,  emphasis  and  unity, 
scale,  motives,  texture,  etc.;  second,  the 
historic  periods  and  what  they  represent; 
and  third,  the  application  to  the  modern 
house  and  individual  home. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Modern  House, 
Mr.  Parsons  thus  refutes  the  prevalent 
belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  good 
things  in  the  trade.    He  says: 

"Demand  always  has  and  always  will 
govern  the  supply;  the  supply  will  be 
furnished  when  there  is  a  demand,  and  the 
trade  lias  in  stock  exactly  what  people  want. 
When  people  demand  better  things,  manu- 
facturers will  make  them  and  tradesmen 
will  sell  them.  It  is  the  public  taste  that 
is  at  fault,  and  not  the  trade. 

"After  twelve  years  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  every  branch  of  allied  interior 
decorating  trades  in  the  largest  city  in 
America,  I  am  convinced  that  one  thing  is 
true:  that  there  is  no  one  class  of  persons 
in  this  country  more  anxious  to  learn,  more 
ready  to  respond  or  more  loyal  in  their 
efforts  for  better  things  than  the  trade. 
This  statement  applies  to  wholesale  and 
retail  men,  to  those  managing  the  textile 
shops,  wall-paper  shops  and  furniture  shops. 
It  is  a  very  general  and  clearly  defined 
feeling.    When   the  consumer  raises  his 


standard  of  what  is  good  the  producer  will 
raise  his,  and  the  middleman  will  respond 
naturally  and  quickly." 

This  is  unusual  and  encouraging  testi- 
mony. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  quite  abun- 
dantly by  photograplis  of  actual  rooms 
illustrating  both  what  is  good  and  bad  in 
interior  decoration.  The  captions,  which 
have  been  carefully  written,  afford  no 
opportunity  for  confusion  or  doubt  as  to 
the  reason  why  each  picture  is  set  forth. 

PARIS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Special 
Number  of  the  International  Studio,  edited  by 
Charles  Holmes.  Text  by  E.  A.  Taylor.  John 
Lane.  New  York  and  London,  Publishers.  Price 
$3.00  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
"special  numbers"  issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Studio.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  Paris,  and  this  is  followed 
by  400  pages  chiefly  of  pictorial  material 
of  the  City  on  the  Seine,  so  full  of  romance* 
historical  association  and  art.  The  illus- 
trations are  divided  in  four  groups — 
The  River,  Bridges  and  Quays;  Churches; 
The  Old  Streets,  Houses  and  Markets;  and 
Public  Buildings,  Monuments  and  Gardens. 
Four  or  five  pages  of  text  precede  each 
section.  Among  the  artists  whose  pictures 
of  Paris  are  reproduced  here  are  Bejot, 
Meryon,  Lepere.  Gauticr.  Flameng  and 
Latour,  Cameron,  Brangwyn  and  Arming- 
ton,  Gleeson,  Hornby.  Webster,  Trow- 
bridge and  Plowman — but  there  is  not  a 
single  Whistler!  It  is  interesting  to  note 
to  what  extent  our  contemporary  American 
etchers'  works  have  been  drawn  upon. 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  BY  THE  HIS- 
PANIC SOCIETY. 

The  Hispanic  Sixiety  of  America  has 
recently  issued  most  attractive  illustrated 
catalogues  of  the  Spanish  majolica,  por- 
celains and  terra-cottas,  Mexican  majolica 
and  Hispano-Moresquc  pottery  in  its 
permanent  collections.  These  have  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber, 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia, 
and  each  is  prefaced  by  a  delightfully 
written  and  informing  essay  on  the  subject. 
They  arc  exceedingly  valuable  little 
volumes. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Traveling  Exhibitions 

SCHEDULE  FOR  MARCH  1916 

Portrait  Exhibition  Cincinnati  Museum  Association 

By  American  Artists  Mar.  1— Mar.  28 

Oil  Paintings  No.  II  Erie,  Pa.,  The  Art  Club 

By  American  Artists  Mar.   1— Mar.  21 

Water  Colors  No.  I  Springfield  Art  Association 

American  Water  Color  Society's  1915  Rotary  Mar.  1— Mar.  21 

Waters  Colors  No.  IV  Albany  Institute  and  Historical  and  Art 

American  Water  Color  Society's  Society 

1916  Rotary  Mar.   7— Mar.  SO 

Arts  and  Crafts  Albany  Institute  and  Historical  and  Art 

National  Socuty  of  Craftsmen  Society 

Exhibition  Mar.  18— AprU  1 

University  Circuit  Exhibition  Lawrence,  University  of  Kansas 

Ttcelve  Oil  Paintings  by  American  Artists  Mar.  1— Mar.  21 

Orioinal  Illustrations  Nashville  Art  Association 

By  American  Illustrators  Mar.  1— April  8 

Mural  Paintings  Nashville  Art  Association 

By  American  Mitral  Painters  Mar.  21—  April  8 

Oil  Paintings  No.  Ill  ..Jacksonville,  Illinois  Woman's  College 

By  American  Artists  Mar.  15— April  7 

Art  in  House  Furnish ixg  Ames,  Iowa  State  College 

Art  in  Trades  Club  Exhibition  Mar.   3- -Mar.  28 

Japanese  Prints  T-Square  Club.  Philadelphia 

Lent  by  Yamanaka  Mar.    1— Mar.  15 

Japanese  Prints  Haiti  more.  The  Handicraft  Club 

Lent  by  Yamanaka  Mar.  16— April  1 

Water  Colors  No.  II  New  Bedford.  Free  Public  Library 

By  American  Water  Colorists  Mar.   3— Mar.  28 

Medici  Prints  Jackson,  Mich.,  Art  Association 

Reproductions  of  works  by  great  masters  Mar.  12 — Mar.  26 

Lent  by  Foster  Brothers 

Oil  Paintings  No.  V  Spokane,  Wash.,  Art  Association 

By  American  Artists  Mar.  15 — April  1 

Water  Colors  No.  Ill  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Stiekney  Memorial  School 

By  American  Water  Colorists  of  Fine  Arts 

Mar.  25— April  15 

Miniatures  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute 

By  American  Miniature  Painters  Mar.    1— Mar.  28 
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Oil  Paintings  No.  I  San  Antonio,  Texas 

By  American  Artists  Mar.   1— Mar.  30 

Oil  Paintings  No.  IV  Atlanta  Art  Association 

By  American  Artists  Mar.   1— Mar.  15 

Original  Lithographs  McPherson,  Kansas 

By  Members  of  the  Senefelder  Club  of  London  Mar.   1— Mar.  15 

Original  Lithographs  Lindsborg,  Kan.,  Bethany  College 

By  Members  of  the  Senefelder  Club  of  London  Mar.  21—  April  4 

Architectura l  Drawings  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois 

By  Students  of  the  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture  Mar.  20-April  S 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Circulating  Lectures 

ENGAGEMENTS  FOR  MARCH.  1916 

Contemporary  Painting  in  Europe  and  America.    Indianapolis.  John 

Herron  Art  Institute  March  1 

Municipal  Art  Commissions.    Bethlehem,  Pa  March  1 

American  Painting.    Norfolk,  Va.    Irene  Leache  Art  Association  March  S 

American  Sculpture.    Pasadena,  Cal.    Stickncy  Memorial  School  of  Art ...  March  4 

American  Sculpture.    Pasadena,  Cal.    Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Art  March  4 

Contemporary  Painting  in  Europe  and  America.    Dayton,  Ohio.  Mont- 
gomery County  Art  Association  March  6 

Civic  Art.    Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.    Cornell  College  March  7 

Tapestry.    Oakland,  Cal.    Oakland  Public  Museum  March  7 

Painters  of* the  Mode.    Bay  City  Art  Club,  Michigan  March  7 

Contemporary  Art  Movements  March  9 

Provincetown  Art  Association  March  9 

American  Mural  Painting.    Pasadena,  Cal.    Stickney  Memorial  School 

of  Art  March  11 

American  Painting.    Meriden,  Conn.    Arts  and  Crafts  Association  March  12 

Painters  of  the  Mode.    Fayctteville,  University  of  Arkansas  March  12 

Furniture.    Bethlehem,  Pa  March  15 

Civic  Art.    Springfield,  Mass.    Art  Association  March  21 

Furniture.    Easton,  Pa    New  Century  Club  March  22 

Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society.    Bethlehem,  Pa  March  24 

Rembrandt.    Indianapolis.    John  Herron  Art  Institute  March  26 

Design,  Its  Use  and  Abuse.    Fayettcville.    University  of  Arkansas  March  27 

American  Mural  Painting.    Indianapolis.    John  Herron  Art  Institute  March  29 
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BULLETIN 

EXHIBITIONS 

American  Water  Color  Society.    National  Arte  Club  Feb.    2— Feb.  27, 1916 

Exhibits  received  January  31st- 


Abchitectural  League  of  New  York.    Fine  Arte  Galleries. .  .Feb.    5— Feb.  26, 1016 
Exhibits  received  January  20th  and  21st. 


Pennsylvania  Academy  or  the  Fine  Arts.    One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and 

Sculpture.  Phila..  Pa  Feb.  6— Mar.  26.  1916 

Exhibits  received  January  17,  1916. 


Peabody  Institute  and  Charcoal  Club.    Seventh  Annual-  Ex- 
hibition Oil  Paintings.    Peabody  Institute.  Baltimore. Feb.  8— Mar.  12.  1918 


Society  of  Washington  Artists,  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition.   Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  Feb.  19— Mar.  12,  1916 


National  Academy  of  Design.   Ninety-first  Annual  Exhibition. 

Fine  Arte  Galleries,  New  York  Mar.  17— April  23, 1916 

Exhibits  received  March  1st  and  2d. 


CONVENTIONS 

Eastern  Arts  Association,  formerly  the  Eastern  Art  and 
Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association.    Annual  Meet- 
ing, Springfield.  Mass  April  20,21,22,  1916 


College  Art  Association.    Annual  Meeting.    Philadelphia  April  21,  22.  1916 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts.    Seventh  Annual.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  May  17.  18,  19,  1916 
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Just  Published 

AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL 


Flobbncs  N.  Lbyy,  Editor 

Who's  Who  in  Art 

A  biographical  directory  of  over  5,000  American  painters, 
sculptors  and  illustrators 

Art  Museums  and  Societies  in  the  United  States 
Present  officers  and  reports  of  activities 

Paintings  Sold  at  Auction — 1914-15 
Title,  size,  buyer,  and  price 

CLOTH  8to  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


HKTORV  nf  BY  SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENT 

nioiv^ai  uj         with  the  publishers 

AM  E  R I  CAN        Members  of  the  American  Feder- 

P  A  IMTTMP       at*on  °*  ^rts  can  secure  tki8 
rAlINHJNU  History  of 

By  Samuel  Isham  American  Painting 

through  the  Federation,  for 

$5.00  net 

•ta  Macallan  (Want  at        New  subscribers  can  secure  the 

$6.00  net  HlSTORV  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTING 

Kwrce  of  iryforvuihon  and  referenot  (Subscription  price  ts.so  •  year) 

— a  book  every  one  initrtttted  in  art  „  a— 

'hould  pern*.  for  only  ffl.  00 

Send  orders,  with  remittance,  to 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS 


Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President. 

L.  Hutchinson,  Firet  Viee-PrteidenL 


Leila  Mechlin.  St 
N.  H.  Carpenter, 


Vioe-Prendtnli 


Robert  Bacon,  Boston. 
W.  K.  Bixby,  St  Louis. 
E.  H.  Blaahfield,  New  York. 
Eugene  J.  Carpenter,  Minneapolis. 
Cass  Gilbert,  New  York. 

M.  Huntington,  New  York. 


Hennen  Jennings,  Washington. 
John  F.  Lewis,  Philadelphia. 
E.  D.  Libbey,  Toledo. 
Howard  Mansfield,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber.  Ft  Worth. 
R.  Clipston 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  organised  in  May,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  in  closer  fellowship  all  workers  in  the  Field  of  Art  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  Art  and  its  appreciation  in  America. 


Its  membership  is  made  up  of  organizations,  which 
who  are  classed  as  Associate,  Active  or  c  a 


become  Chapters,  and  individuals 


lues  are  aa  follows:  Chapters,  from  $10  to  $40; 
ft;  Active  Members,  $10;  Sustaining  Members,  $100;  Patrons 
>re,  and  Benefactors  those  who  contribute  $1,000  or 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  sends  out  traveling  exhibitions,  circulates  illus- 
trated lectures  and  publishes  The  American  Magawnb  or  Abt  and  The  American  Art 
I  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Art 


the 
further 


of  all  who 
will  be 


1918-1916 

Charles  W.  Ames. 

David  Knickerbocker  Boyd. 


N.  H.  Carpenter. 
Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag. 
Francis  C.  Jones. 
C  Howard  Walker. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
To  eerie  19U-1917 


Herbert  Adams. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest 
Charles  Alien  Munn. 
Mrs.  Gustav  Radeke 
Miss  Cornelia  B. ! 
G.  D.  Seymour. 
Lorado  Taft. 


1916-1918 


Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Andrew  Wright  Crawford. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Kent 
Miss  Florence  N.  Levy. 
Hon.  Elihu  Root 
Mr.  Marvin  F.  Scaife. 
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PRICE  25  CENTS 


APRIL  1916 

The  American 

Magazine  of  Art 

Formerly  "Art  and  Progress" 


AT  SUIOUSI 


JONAS  LIE 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  FREE  COURSE 
In  Architectural  Design 

Conducted  by  the 


Mi 

Free  Courses  In  Sculpture  and 
Painting  in  their  Application 
to  Architecture 

Under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Socnm 
or  Bbacx-Asto  A&carrscn  :  National 
i  Socictt    :    Mr/ sax  Pa 


ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN 
SCULPTURE 
ORNAMENTAL  MODELING 
MURAL  PAINTING 

THESE  eourses  are  modeled  on  the  principle*  of 
teaching  of  the  Eoole  dee  Beaux- Art*  of  Paris, 
and  are  intended  for  the  Instruction  of  student* 
of  Architecture.  Seulotttro  and  Painting,  and  of 
apnrenticea  and  workmen  in  the  artUuo  trades 
allied  to  Architecture.  Any  war*  may  be  entered 
at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  eourae*  in  Archi- 
tecture and  Painting  may  be  done  outaide  of  New 
York  City.  For  the  coureae  in  Sculpture  and  Orna- 
mental Modeling,  the  Society  maintain,  ita  Sculp- 
ture Studio  in  ita  Building.  In  New  York  CUy.  . 

For  circulars  of  Information  concerning  any  of 
the  above  courses,  apply  to  Mr.  Char  lea  Morriaoa. 
Secretary,  Building  of  the  Society  of  Beam-Art* 
Arehltecte,  12o  Eojt  7&th  8treet,  New  York  City. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  ft  COMPANY'S 


The  Stickney 

School  of  Art 

Corner  of  Fair  Oeka  gad  Unootn  A1 
PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 

A  New  School  offering  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  Art  Study  in  the  West. 
Special  classes  in  Painting  from  the 
Landscape  throughout  the  Winter. 

Send  for  illustrated  pros pectus  to 

C.  P.  TOWNSLEY,  Dibbctob 


CARMEL  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

:  CALIFORNIA 


Cool  and  invigorating  climate.  Landscape 
picturegque  and  varied.  Well  equipped  Art 
School.    Models  posing  dai 
boarding  accommodations. 

For  particular*  address 

C.  P.  Townslet,  Dibbctob 
Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Pasadena        t       I  t 


Are  scientifically  true  colors,  prepared 
from  carefully  selected  pigments — 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
purest  oil,  and  have  that  firm  con- 
sistency and  fineness  of 
by 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Fins  Brushes 
for  OH  and  Water  Color  Paintings,  ate. 

REFLEX 

For  Mixing  with  Oil  Colore 


REFLEX  is  Indispensable  to  the  . 
artist,  si  H  permits  the  painting  of  one  color 


CIRCULAR  ON  RE( 
If.  W.  e>  rtjot  ant)  C.  tE.  *Ur?nolM  C*. 

KANSAS  CITY 
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The  ■ 
Gorham  Galleries 


Commencing  Monday,  March 
20th,  and  continuing  daily  for 
four  weeks  (Sunday  s  excepted) 
there  will  be  on  view  a  most 
interesting  and  noteworthy  Ex- 
hibition of  Sculpture  suitable 
for  Garden  and  Conservatory 
Decoration,  by  eminent  Amer- 
ican Artists. 

All  interested  in  the  progress 
of  American  Decorative  Sculp- 
ture are  cordially  invited  to 
see  these  current  examples 
from  our  native  artists. 


Fifth  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
New  York 


Please  mention  The  American  Magazine  or  Art  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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STYLE  IN  HOME  FURNISHING " 
is  a  handsomely  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  that  you 
should  receive  regularly  from  a 
furniture  dealer  in  your  city. 

It  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  cor- 
rect furnishing-  rich  in  suggestion 
and  practical  help.  This  picture 
is  typical  of  the  many  good  illus- 
trations in  the  current  issue. 

The  magazine  is  free  if  you  really 
want  it,  and  should  you  be  unable 
to  secure  a  copy  from  your  furni- 
ture dealer  we  will  gladly  send 
one  and  see  that  you  receive  it 
regularlv  from  the  nearest  dealer 
who  distributes  it. 


The  Dean-Hicks  Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Publishers  of  GOOD  FVR.NITVRE  Magazine 


By  A.  E.  Gallatin 

WHISTLER'S  PASTELS  AND  OTHER 

MODERN  PROFILES.    A  set  of  notes  on 

Whistler,  Haskell,  NirhoLson,  Orpen,  Korain. 

Troubetzkoy,    Cornier.   Keene.  Bcardsley. 

Zorn,  Homer.  "Max,"  Frieseke,  and  Shinn. 

With  sixteen  illustrations.     Edition  limited 

to  400  copies,  printed  at  the  Merrymnunt 

Press.    Price  tS.OO  net. 

"  Mr.  Gallatin  is  a  writer  who  has  achieved  the 
art  of  saying  something  pertinent  in  a  short 
•pace,  ana  saying  it  well.  •  *  *  *  A  crisp, 
piquant  style.  Illuminative  nml  always  happily 
expreascd  reviews." — The  Connoimrur. 

THE  PORTRAITS  AND  CARICATURES 
OF  WHISTLER:  AN  ICONOGRAPHY. 
With  twenty  illustrations  Edition  limited 
to  500  copies,  printed  at  the  Mcrrvmount 
Press.    Price  *.S.(KI  net. 

"Scholarly  and  endlessly  interesting." — E'lm- 
burgh  Scotsman. 

"An  invaluable  hook  of  reference  and  mine  of 
knowledge  " — London  A  emir  my. 

"A  masterpiece  of  completeness  "  Aria  ami 
Decoration. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  RARE  PORTRAITS 
OF  WHISTLER.  With  six  illustrations. 
Edition  limited  to  100  copies,  printed  at  the 
DeVinne  Press.     Pri<*  10.00  net. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY.  Publisher!, 
I tO  West  Sid  Street.  New  Y<,rk 


THE 

Art  Students'  League 
of  New  York 

215  West  57th  Street 

School  of  Landscape  Painting 

Woodstock,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 
Under  the  Instruction  of 

Mr.  JOHN  F.  CARLSON,  with 
FRANK  SWIFT  CHASE,  Asst.  Instructor 
June  1st  to  November  1st 

CITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
At  215  West  57th  Street 

June  5th  to  September  Md 
Circulars  on  Application 

ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE 

OF   NEW  YORK 
tlo  West  ,V7th  Street 


Pies*?  mention  The  Amebic**  Maga/.ink  or  Art  when  writing  to  Advertiser* 
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SOME  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


ESTIMATES  IN  ART 

BY  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 

The  author  of  these  brilliant  essays  is  professor  of  art  and  archaeology  in  Prince- 
ton University  and  writes  with  authority,  but  he  has  been  a  lifelong  practitioner  of 
the  literary  art  as  well  and  for  years  was  recognized  as  among  the  foremost  of 
American  art  critics,  writing  out  of  an  unusual  fulness  of  knowledge,  with  admirable 
candor  and  in  a  distinguished  style.  In  this  volume  he  considers  those  among  the 
great  painters,  historic  and  contemporary,  in  whose  work  and  personality  for  various 
reasons  most  interest  is  taken  at  the  present  time.  The  book  is  therefore  as  timely  in 
subject  as  it  is  ripe  in  treatment.  Claude,  Botticelli,  El  Greco,  Goya,  Rembrandt, 
Vermeer,  Sorolla,  Carriere,  Watts,  and  La  Farge  receive  at  liis  hands  an  interpre- 
tation as  suggestive  and  original  as  it  is  sympathetic.  Of  equal  timely  interest  is  a 
captivating  chapter  on  Far  Eastern  painting — a  subject  now  especially  popular  with 
all  who  are  interested  in  art. 

Illustrated  $1.50  net 


THE  MOUNTAIN 

BY  JOHN  C.  VAN  DYKE 

Professor  Van  Dyke  continues  his  admirable  series  on  nature  in  this  fit  successor 
to  "The  Desert"  and  "The  Opal  Sea."  The  book  begins  with  a  really  epic  account 
of  a  ride  with  the  Sioux  through  the  Dacotahs  to  the  Rockies  and  back  in  the  author's 
boyhood,  on  which  expedition  he  evidently  began  the  studies  of  mountains  which 
he  has  since  pursued  all  over  the  globe.  Chapters  follow  on  all  the  various  aspects 
of  the  general  subject,  both  scientific  and  aesthetic,  as  is  the  author's  wont — and 
peculiar  distinction.  Nowhere  is  his  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  more 
instructive  or  his  consideration  of  them  as  the  material  of  art  more  captivating. 
Every  page  of  the  text  is  penetrated  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
theme.  $1.25  net 

THE  DESERT  THE  OPAL  SEA 

BY  JOHN  C.  VAN  DYKE  BY  JOHN  C.  VAN  DYKE 

With  Frontispiece.    $l.«5«d.  With  Frontispiece.    $1.25  net 


ROBERT  ADAM  AND 
HIS  BROTHERS 

BY  JOHN  SWARBRICK 

The  author  has  devoted  many  years 
to  the  study  of  his  subject,  and  has 
personally  visited  all  the  examples 
illustrated.  His  book,  thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  various  owners,  will 
form  the  first  full  and  adequate  record 
of  the  work  of  these  celebrated  archi- 
tects, whose  influence  on  Decorative 
art  has  been  so  important  and  far 
reaching.  Handsomely  bound  in  Art 
Linen.    $16.80  net. 


BATSFORDS  LIBRARY 
OF  DECORATIVE  ART 

S  Vols.,  Per  Set,  $40.00 

I.  Decoration    in  England,  1660- 
1760.     By  Francis  I^enygon.  Pro- 
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THE  SCOTTISH  IMPRESSIONISTS 

BY  W.  G.  BLAIKIE  MURDOCH 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
debt  which  the  arts  throughout  Europe 
owe  to  France.  In  most  lands,  great 
work  in  painting  and  sculpture,  literature 
and  music,  has  been  produced  only  during 
a  comparatively  short  period,  generally 
some  three  or  four  hundred  years.  But  in 
France,  a  vast  artistic  activity  has  been  in 
existence,  almost  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  until  the  present  day,  the  country's 
resources  never  being  impoverished  by  any 
of  her  acts  of  creation,  each  of  these,  on 
the  contrary,  being  speedily  succeeded  by 
another,  often  as  memorable  as  its  immedi- 
ate predecessor.  Away  back  in  the  era  of 
the  first  crusades,  the  French  were  the 
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acknowledged  leaders  of  European  litera- 
ture, their  troubadours  then  materially 
influencing  the  minnesingers  of  the  Rhine, 
together  with  Iberian,  and  even  Scandi- 
navian poets;  while  considerably  before 
the  Renaissance  really  blossomed  in  Italy, 
France  had  brought  forth  many  fine 
sculptors,  the  land  having  been  singularly 
rich  in  such  ever  since.  And,  then,  grant- 
ing that,  like  most  European  countries, 
she  learnt  painting  from  the  Munich  school, 
has  not  the  pupil  been  vouchsafed  a  lon- 
gevity denied  to  the  teacher?  In  Flanders, 
painting  commenced  to  wane  soon  after  the 
death  of  Van  Dyck,  no  Promethean  torch 
having    transpired  since  to  rekindle  the 
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once  splendid  fire;  whereas  painters  in 
France,  lately  as  of  old,  have  shown  them- 
selves ever  on  the  alert  for  evolution  and 
progress.  They  have  led  the  way  in  move- 
ment after  movement,  and  it  was  a  group 
of  Frenchmen  who  first  marshalled  under 
the  banner  of  Impressionism. 

There  is  something  thrilling  about  the 
mere  mention  of  that  term,  nor  is  this 
magic  which  it  holds  difficult  to  explain. 
For  few  things  are  rarer  on  earth  than  a 
lofty  and  truly  impassioned  aim,  the 
spectacle  of  some  one  possessed  of  this 
being  the  more  stirring,  accordingly.  And 
a  vision  of  men  cleaving  to  an  ideal  with 
ardent  loyalty,  sacrificing  much  on  its 
behalf — that  is  what  is  called  up  in  the 
mind  on  hearing  this  word.  Impressionism. 
Besides,  there  is  a  deep  fascination  in  a  link 
with  the  remote  past;  and  a  link  of  that  sort 
was  forged  when,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  a  band  of  painters  in  Scotland 
manifested  dLscipleship  of  the  French 
Impressionists:  a  more  pronounced  disci- 
pleship,  probably,  than  these  have  elicited 
anywhere  else.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  throughout  hundreds  of  years,  Scot- 
land and  France  were  close  allies,  united 
by  their  mutual  hatred  of  England;  and 
indeed,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  French  poet,  Alain 
Chartier,  spoke  of  this  alliance  as  so  old 
that  its  origin  was  shrouded  in  mystery, 
adding  that  the  kinship  between  the  two 
countries  was  among  the  sentiments  most 
passionately  cherished  in  both,  one  which 
was  inborn  in  their  respective  peoples, 
rather  than  assimilated.  Now  this  "An- 
tient  League,"  as  it  was  fondly  styled  in 
Scotland,  inevitably  had  for  long  a  great 
effect  on  the  arts  there,  the  early  Scottish 
epic  of  "The  Bruce,"  for  example,  revealing 
a  lot  of  obligation  to  French  verse;  while 
James  V  brought  a  French  master-mason 
to  conduct  the  rebuilding  of  Falkland 
Palace,  countless  Scottish  architects  there- 
after, if  not  before,  evincing  a  marked 
tendency  to  derive  their  ideas  from  France. 

But  if,  in  mediaeval  Scotland,  this 
reflection  of  French  influence  was  approved, 
the  like  cannot  well  be  said  of  its  revival, 
the  day  before  yesterday.  In  Scotland, 
as  in  France  previously,  Impressionism 
was  looked  on  askance  at  first,  the  great 
majority  seeing  in  it  no  more  than  so-called 


evasion  of  difficulties;  while  even  today 
numerous  people,  caring  quite  seriously 
for  art,  believe  that  Impressionism  consists 
simply  in  the  eschewing  of  accurate  drawing 
and  modeling,  instead  rendering  only  the 
bold  outlines  of  a  given  theme.  That 
belief,  however,  is  somewhat  erroneous; 
for  the  elliptical  mode  of  representation, 
far  from  emanating  from  modern  France, 
was  used  splendidly  among  most  primitive 
schools;  and  what  bound  the  Impression- 
ists together,  really  the  thing  which  they 
had  in  common,  was  their  attitude  towards 
light,  and  its  treatment  in  art.  Land- 
scapes, prior  to  their  day,  had  mostly 
enshrined  no  very  brilliant  illumination, 
painters  apparently  regarding  the  reincar- 
nating of  strong  sunlight  as  beyond  the 
capacities  of  the  palette;  while  the  aid  of 
contrast  was  employed  to  suggest  even 
this  fairly  sombre  light,  its  look  of  bright- 
ness being  due  to  the  juxtaposition  of 
comparative  darkness.  But  the  Impres- 
sionists sought  to  renounce  this  time- 
honored  subterfuge  called  chiarosc  uro,  and, 
eager  to  give  the  impression  of  a  brightness 
really  equal  to  nature's,  eager  to  state 
faithfully  every  conceivable  phase  of  illumi- 
nation, they  gradually  evolved  a  highly 
scientific  method,  consisting  in  the  adroit 
use,  throughout  the  canvas,  of  the  colors 
actually  constituting  a  ray  of  sunlight. 
The  more  enthralled  they  became  by  this 
pursuit  of  theirs,  the  less  interest  they  felt 
in  the  linear  aspects  of  their  subjects,  divers 
men  eventually  being  content  merely  to  hint 
at  the  human  form;  and  hence,  no  doubt, 
the  widespread  confounding  of  very  free, 
simple  draughtsmanship  with  Impression- 
ism. 

Like  drawing  of  this  sort,  nevertheless, 
the  thing  these  Frenchmen  exploited  was 
not  altogether  a  novelty,  various  artists 
having  groped  toward  it  before  it  had 
received  a  name.  Sundry  landscapes  by 
Rubens,  to  look  no  farther  into  the  past, 
show  that  he  felt  impatience  with  the 
mere  studio  light,  seeking  to  render  some- 
thing more  brilliant,  and  doing  this  in  a 
fashion  approximating  that  of  the  Impres- 
sionists; while  the  same  is  even  truer  of 
Watteau.  ami  in  some  degree  of  Fragonard. 
Delacroix  was  likewise  a  herald  of  Impres- 
sionism, others  who  distinctly  anticipated 
the  system  being  Constable  and  Turner, 
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both  of  whom  were  early  admired  in  France; 
and  in  fact  a  direct  debt  to  these  two  was 
acknowledged,  gladly  and  frankly,  by  the 
Impressionists  themselves.  Yet,  the  pris- 
tine efforts  of  the  latter,  to  repeat,  were 
viewed  as  iconoclastic,  and  the  cenacle 
encountered  a  generous  measure  of  that 
most  bracing  of  things,  a  hard  fight  for 
toleration;  while  as  they  were  supported 
by  several  gifted  writers,  notably  Baude- 
laire and  Huysmans,  news  of  this  battle 
going  forward  in  France  was  soon  noised 
abroad,  reaching  England  and  Scotland 
about  1870.  The  better  English  painters 
at  this  time  were  still  largely  under  the 
domination  of  the  prc-Raphaclite  brother- 
hood, a  fine  group  withal,  far  from  calcu- 
lated to  look  favorably  on  Impressionism; 
but,  in  Scotland,  the  "Antient  League" 
presently  reasserted  itself,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Scottish  artists,  William 
McTaggart,  heretofore  occupied  with  genre 
pictures,  low  in  tone,  precisely  drawn, 
now  became  intoxicated  with  the  aspira- 
tions permeating  France,  and  commenced 
to  change  his  manner  rapidly.  Never 
accepting  quite  literally  the  novel  tech- 
nique, he  yet  created,  shortly,  a  series  of 
splendid  seascapes,  in  which  the  ideal  of 
the  Frenchmen  was  realized  as  fully  as  in 
any  of  their  own  works,  these  canvases 
by  the  Scotsman  possessing  an  absolutely 
convincing  illusion  of  blazing  sunlight, 
suggested  without  the  aid  of  the  old 
chiaroscuro,  and  not  long  afterward 
another  eminent  painter  in  the  North 
Arthur  Melville,  slowly  shedding  all  interest 
in  line,  beginning  to  care  for  strong  sunlight 
above  all  else,  gratified  this  predilection 
by  hastening  to  sunny  Morocco,  thence 
to  bring  home  a  grand  series  of  Impression- 
ist pictures. 

Thus  was  the  new  banner  unfurled  in 
Scotland,  and  the  mustering  army,  in  a 
little  while,  found  headquarters  in  a  town 
hitherto  but  slightly  associated  with  paint- 
ing. Commerce  and  art  are  often  said  to 
be  foes,  those  who  say  this  apparently 
forgetting  that  Bruges,  long  one  of  the 
chief  industrial  places  in  Europe,  was 
coevally  the  home  of  nearly  as  fine  a  school 
of  painters  as  the  world  has  ever  known; 
while  waiving  the  numerous  instances  which 
might  be  given  of  a  like  union,  is  it  not  the 
case  that,  wherever  traffic  with  the  wide 


world  is  carried  on,  intellectual  life  is 
necessarily  kept  particularly  sharp?  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  not  in  beautiful 
drowsy  Edinburgh  that  the  Scottish  Im- 
pressionists rallied,  but  in  the  smoky 
commercial  city  of  Glasgow.  And  if  no 
writers  so  gifted  as  those  supporting  the 
Frenchmen  arose  to  do  likewise  for  the 
Scotsmen,  these  were  noisily  defended  by 
Henley  in  The  Scots  Observer,  started  in 
1887,  the  rising  circle  of  painters  almost 
simultaneously  founding  a  journal  designed 
to  be  their  organ,  The  Scottish  Arts  Review. 
So  their  doings  began  to  be  widely  dis- 
cussed, and  in  1890,  at  the  great  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  Munich,  a  worthy 
place  was  set  aside  for  some  of  their  char- 
acteristic works,  the  "Glasgow  School  of 
Painting"  becoming  thenceforth  for  awhile 
a  familiar  term  throughout  Europe,  one 
which  was  used  with  special  honor  and 
frequency  among  the  more  discerning 
French  critics  of  art. 

It  is  good  to  look  back  on  those  days  in 
Scotland !  A  rich  seed  had  been  planted  in 
a  fallow  enough  soil,  there  having  been  few 
good  painters  in  the  land  since  Raeburn. 
Gcddes  and  Thomson,  Wilkie  and  David 
Scott.  Was  this  seed  destined,  Scotsmen 
found  themselves  asking,  to  beget  a  flower 
which  should  be  the  brightest  in  the  bou- 
quet of  their  country's  art?  Was  the  work 
of  the  child  to  transcend  that  of  France, 
the  parent?  These  were  high  hopes,  and 
though  like  most  such  they  were  not  wholly 
consummated,  certainly  the  advent  of 
Impressionism  to  the  North  proved  in- 
finitely inspiring,  giving  artist  after  artist 
a  healthy  contempt  for  the  trite  handiwork 
which  had  too  long  held  sway;  while  cer- 
tainly, year  after  year  in  the  1890's,  the 
walls  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine 
Arts  disclosed  an  imposing  array  of  good 
Impressionist  canvases.  The  rich  color 
of  Air.  E.  A.  Horncl's  initial  work  brings  a 
joy  in  the  recollection,  and  one  who  is  Irish 
by  birth,  yet  was  long  closely  connected 
with  the  Glasgow  men,  Mr.  John  Lavery, 
nowadays  little  more  than  a  fashionable 
portrait-painter,  achieved  in  those  bygone 
times  some  truly  memorable  landscapes, 
while  delicate  moods  of  nature  were 
captured  and  rendered  by  Mr.  George 
Henry.  His  best  pictures  would  have 
commanded  a  word  of  praise  from  Corot. 
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who  would  have  been  atill  better  pleased 
with  some  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton;  nor  does 
it  require  any  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  see  Ruben?  pausing  enraptured  before 
the  glowing  can  vases  of  Mr.W.  Y.  Macgregor. 
But  of  these  early  productions  by  the 
Glasgow  School,  surely  the  most  beautiful 
were  those  of  Sir  James  Guthrie,  now 
dealing  with  the  hours  of  gentler  illumina- 
tion, now  with  the  full  glory  of  sunlight, 
as  in  his  immortal  "Midsummer":  a  pic- 
ture which  indeed  perpetuates  the  magic 
of  that  season  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  a  picture  which,  if  engaging  primarily 
by  its  color — its  true  sense  of  a  garden  at 
the  height  of  its  July  brilliance — wins 
homage  no  less  certainly  by  the  loveliness 
of  its  design. 

For  the  method  of  the  Impressionists 
tended  to  stimulate  the  faculty  for  design, 
inasmuch  as  where  figures  or  other  objects 
are  drawn  roughly,  just  suggested,  it  is 
doubly  needful  that  they  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  eurythraic  fashion.  And  al- 
though, as  noted  at  the  outset,  this  style 
of  drawing  was  a  thing  which  Impression- 
ism acquired  sub-consciously,  not  deliber- 
ately, betimes  a  firm  belief  in  its  superiority, 
over  the  precise  mode,  became  a  recognized 
tenet  in  the  creed  of  the  French  group. 
Thus  it  behooves  not  to  be  too  severe  on 
the  world's  misunderstanding  of  the  word, 
Impressionist;  and  if  in  France,  by  slow 
degrees,  that  name  was  willingly  assumed 
by  many  fine  artists — not  because  they 
were  preoccupied  with  light,  simply  because 
they  practiced  elliptical  draughtsmanship — 
that  is  equally  true  concerning  Scotland. 
Among  the  first  there  to  use  Impressionism 
in  this  sense  was  Mr.  Joseph  Crawhall,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  artists  who  have  depicted 
animals,  his  cats  and  dogs  and  birds,  his 
bull-fights  and  hunting-scenes,  all  being 
superbly  vitalized  with  but  a  few  signifi- 
cant strokes  of  the  brush.  And  while 
Mr.  Harrington  Mann,  though  usually 
cited  as  among  the  Impressionists,  in 
reality  stands  only  on  the  confines  of  their 
territory,  his  title  to  that  position  con- 
sisting just  in  the  fine  simplicity  of  some 
of  his  early  portraits,  it  is  to  no  debatable 
land  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Ferguson  belongs. 
He  is  an  Impressionist  not  merely  by  rea- 
son of  the  free  drawing  in  his  |>ortraits 
and  figure-studies,  but  by  virtue  of  numer- 


ous pictures  whose  motif  is  essentially 
light;  while  two  further  men,  who  have 
played  this  dual  role,  are  Dr.  Frederick 
Porter  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe,  yet  another 
man  who  is  largely  in  touch  with  the 
Impressionist  outlook  being  Mr.  Harry 
Macgregor.  The  first  of  this  trio  has 
charged  many  of  his  landscapes  with  some- 
thing of  the  immemorial  mystery  of  nature 
and  her  appeal,  and  is  not  that  among  the 
highest  things  oj>en  to  conquest  on  the  part 
of  any  artist?  While  a  gift  somewhat 
akin  to  Dr.  Porter's  herein  is  mirrored  in 
divers  woodland  scenes  and  the  like  by  Mr. 
Macgregor,  exquisite  things  the  best  of 
them.  And  turning  to  Mr.  Peploe,  the 
pen  does  not  get  the  better  of  one,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  when  it  is  contended  that  he  is 
among  the  greatest  draughtsmen  since 
Ingres,  and  among  the  greatest  colorists 
since  Fragonard.  Much  of  his  drawing 
has  a  vigor,  a  straightforwardness,  like 
those  in  the  strongest  verse  of  Dryden, 
much  of  it  has  an  almost  audible  rhythm; 
while  in  a  deal  of  his  flower-painting,  again, 
the  blossoms  have  a  depth  of  color  rivaling 
that  in  those  of  de  Heem,  van  Huysum, 
and  Rachel  Ruysch.  possibly  a  still  greater 
virtuoso,  in  this  department  of  still-life, 
than  either  of  the  two  men  cited  before 
her.  Moreover,  the  Scotsman's  range  as  a 
colorist  is  exceptionally  wiile,  while  often, 
studying  his  art,  one  is  held  at  gaze  by 
shades  so  subtle  that,  would  an  analogue 
be  found  for  them,  it  were  necessary  to 
look  to  the  Orient,  in  particular  to  the 
woodcuts  of  the  incomparable  Utamaro. 

Whilst  Mr.  Peploe  has  been  evolving  his 
wonderful  color  harmonics,  there  has 
slowly  dawned  on  Scotland  a  band  occupied 
with  monochromatic  Impressionism — the 
term  being  still  used  in  its  wider  sense  - 
the  majority  of  them  regarding  as  their 
leader  Mr.  James  Pryde,  an  Edinburgh  man. 
True  that  he  has  frequently  used  colors, 
yet  his  paintings  are  mostly  sombre;  and 
his  peculiar  manner  in  them — his  tendency 
to  reduce  the  human  form  almost  to  the 
condition  of  a  silhouette — has  yielded  such 
striking  results  that  emulation  among 
younger  artists  inevitably  began,  these 
marking  the  suitability  of  the  Pryde  style 
to  pen-and-ink  work,  and  applying  it 
thereto  accordingly.  Very  prominent 
among  these  things,  wrought  in  masses  of 
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solid  black,  arc  those  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simp- 
son, his  best  being  sundry  studies  of  the 
Quaker  girl,  in  her  picturesque  costume; 
while  other  clever  workers  in  the  field  are 
Mr.  Monro  Orr,  and  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser. 
Mr.  Alexander  Somerville,  too,  who  died 
prematurely  a  few  years  ago,  did  some 
rare  things  in  the  mode  at  issue;  but  more 
vigorous  than  his— as  good  as  Mr.  Simp- 
son's if  not  better — are  those  of  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  Macfall,  a  man  who  has  been  his  own 
worst  enemy,  his  voluminous  and  sparkling 
writings  having  outshadowed  unduly  the 
excellence  of  his  drawings. 

And  Mr.  Mac-fall's  name  makes  a  happy 
conclusion  for  this  little  catalogue  raisonni, 
for,  more  than  any  of  the  other  men 
mentioned  since  Mr.  Peploe,  he  reveals  a 
debt  to  France.  This  matter  of  influence 
is  one  of  which  it  is  easy  to  say  too  much, 
there  being  many  cases  when  the  close 
resemblance  between  different  groups  of 
artists  Ls  merely  a  coincidence,  or  simply 
due  to  each  group  markedly  reflecting 
certain  eternal  principles.  Nevertheless, 
is  not  art  a  great  chain?    Each  link  in 


some  degree  dependent  on  an  earlier  one. 
And  one  need  scarcely  hesitate  to  reiterate 
that  the  Scottish  Impressionists  would 
hardly  have  discovered  their  particular 
vision,  hardly  have  figured  things  just  as 
they  did,  but  for  the  brilliant  group  which 
preceded  them  in  France;  while  if  the 
Scotsmen  seldom  soared  quite  so  high  as 
their  exemplars,  many  of  the  excesses  of 
these  last  were  triumphantly  avoided  by 
the  former,  thanks  doubtless  to  that 
shrewdness  which  is  proverbially  a  part 
of  the  Caledonian  temperament!  Hence 
Scotland  ranks  high,  very  high,  among 
such  lands  as  have  come  under  the  potent 
spell  of  Impressionism.  And  those  people 
who  love  the  past,  those  who  feel  the 
ineffable  charm  of  everything  binding  the 
present  to  remote  bygone  centuries — to 
them  is  the  Scottish  Impressionist  move- 
ment precious,  not  just  on  account  of  the 
rich  crop  of  beauty  it  brought  forth,  but  as 
forming  a  revival  of  the  "  Antient  League," 
simultaneously  reminding  that,  in  all 
Europe,  perhaps  no  country  has  done  so 
much  for  the  arts  as  France. 
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CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY'S  ETCHINGS 


MR.  CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY  is 
much  better  known  as  a  painter 
t  lan  as  an  etcher  and  many  that  are 
familiar  with  his  paintings  will  he  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  does  etch,  but  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  his 
etchings  either  in  his  studio  or  in  the  Print 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
a  comprehensive  group  of  them  has  recently 
been  exhibited,  know  that  he  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  foremost  etchers  of 
our  time  if  not  of  all  time. 

In  the  exhibition  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  there  were  fifty-six  prints,  the 
mnjority  of  which  were  made  at  Ogunquit, 
Maine,  where  the  artist  spends  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  at  which  place  in 
summer  he  conducts  a  school  of  outdoor 
painting. 

The  sea  and  mountains  have  for  some 
years  been  Mr.  Woodbury's  favorite 
themes.  There  is  a  kinship  between  these 
two  great  manifestations  of  nature  both 
in  sense  of  vastness  and  strength,  and  this 
Mr.  Woodbury  has  felt  very  keenly  and 
interpreted  in   his  paintings.    It  is  this 


same  feeling  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
etchings  and  even  in  a  more  impressive 
form.  An  etching  always  seems  to  Ik* 
the  essence  of  things  felt  but  unsaid,  and 
thus  these  etchings  of  Mr.  Woodbury's 
are  really  eloquent.  He  pictures  the 
stern  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  with  a 
few  lines  and  gives  an  adequate  impression 
of  its  bold  grandeur;  with  a  few  more  lines 
he  brings  before  our  vision  the  open  sea 
and  awakens  the  same  sensibility  that  the 
limitless,  restless  waves  themselves  may 
have  stirred;  he  gives  a  picture  of  the 
mountain  tops,  and  the  observer  is  bound 
to  comprehend  their  lofty  stateliness;  or 
he  presents  a  scene  on  the  beach,  and  in- 
stantly one  is  transported  to  the  gayest 
center  of  an  American  summer  resort. 

And  what  is  most  interesting  is  that  all 
this  is  accomplished  with  rather  rugged 
lines  and  almost  rude  simplicity.  This  is 
something  more  than  skill;  it  is  mastery 
and  of  a  kind  which  is  rare.  Here  is  a 
man  with  the  artist's  vision  who  has 
something  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it. 
His  way  is  his  own  and  his  message  is  very 
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of  honor,  among  the  latest  of  which  was 
a  gold  medal  for  oil  paintings  and  a  medal 
of  honor  for  water  colors  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Woodbury 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  herewith  several 
examples  of  his  etchings  from  which  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  derive  a  much 
better  understanding  of  their  interest  and 
value  than  could  be  given  in  words  no 
matter  how  well  c  hosen.  L.  M. 

A  UNIQUE  TEXTILE  EXHIBIT 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey 


worth  while.  This  is  modern  art,  and  art 
which  is  essentially  American;  it  is  vital, 
forceful  and  sincere.  In  one  of  these 
etchings  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  there 
is  as  much  as  in  a  painting  many  feet  in 
dimensions — indeed,  much  more  than  in 
most  paintings. 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  born  in  Lynn,  Mass.. 
in  1864,  and  studied  first  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  then 
in  Paris.    He  has  received  numerous  medals 


BUT  a  few  short  months  ago  to  say, 
on  any  educational  subject,  "Thus 
they  do  in  Germany,"  was  to  gain  respect- 
ful and  interested  attention.  Nowadays, 
among  a  considerable  class  of  excited 
citizens,  the  response  appears  to  be,  "Then 
thus  we  will  not  do."  Our  problem  is, 
evidently,  to  emulate  Germany's  virtues 
and  avoid  her  faults— which,  after  all,  is 
but  one  variety  of  a  problem  universal. 

In  Germany,  in  days  of  peace,  they  know 
the  one  industry  exhibit,  and  they  have 
tested  its  value.  John  Cotton  Dana,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  followed  with  wise 
emulation.  The  Newark  Museum,  at 
present  ensconced  under  the  Free  Public 
Library  tent,  and  bidding  fair  like  the 
proverbial  camel  to  crowd  the  owners  out, 
displayed  during  February  and  the  first 
half  of  Mareh,  its  second  annual,  one  in- 
dustry, one  state  exhibit.  Last  year  it  was 
pottery— "The  Clay  Products  of  New 
Jersey."  This  year  it  was  fibres  and  all 
that  is  made  thereof— "The  Textiles  of 
New  Jersey."  The  exhibit  of  1915  was 
most  beautiful;  the  exhibit  of  1916  was 
more  beautiful,  if  a  comparative  can  be 
built  on  a  surpcrlative. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  great  room,  on 
the  fourth  floor,  built  originally  for  an 
auditorium,  but  transferred  from  the 
ministry  of  hearing  to  that  of  sight,  ran  a 
raised  platform,  where  sat  rival  spinners 
and  weavers — a  Greek  woman,  spinning 
as  did  Penelope's  maidens,  with  crude 
distaff  and  spindle,  and  the  modern  counter- 


part of  a  Colonial  dame  with  treadle  and 
flyer,  an  upright  and  a  horizontal  loom, 
with  reeds  a-clanking  as  the  shuttles  flew. 

The  whole  history  of  fibre  preparation 
was  told  in  four  great  cases,  by  picture, 
diagram,  map  and  specimen.  The  cotton 
plant  bore  bloom  and  boll  at  once;  the 
Egyptian  camel  plowed  up  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile;  the  Southern  mammy  fetched 
in  baskets  the  product  of  her  day's  picking; 
the  bale  was  pressed,  sliver  and  rove  were 
carded,  and  the  factory  turned  out  its 
finished  thread  for  warp,  or  filling.  Next 
came  the  story  of  the  flax.  Classes  of 
school  children  from  New  York  or  Arling- 
ton, the  Oranges,  or  from  Newark  itself, 
gazed  at  the  stately  seed-crowned  plant, 
timidly  felt  the  rough  points  of  the  comb 
on  which  it  was  hackled,  compared  the 
blond  tresses  of  some  Swedish  or  Dutch 
classmate  with  the  hanging  flax  or  tow, 
and  drew  their  own  comparisons  between 
the  discipline  of  the  breaking  machine  and 
of  human  life.  The  wool  case  showed  the 
steps  by  which  the  merino  sheep  makes  his 
contribution  to  the  comfort  of  mankind, 
and  the  case  of  cocoons  told  how  the  moth 
yields  its  life  that  we  may  walk  in  silk 
attire. 

One  end  of  the  room  was  splendid  with 
Jersey-made  aniline  dyes,  and  there  the 
visitor  learned  why  Oriental  rugs,  though 
old,  retain  their  charm,  and  why  our  silk 
merchants  mourn  the  loss  of  German  trade. 

Around  the  room  were  shimmering  speci- 
mens of  the  l>est  of  New  Jersey  textiles. 
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but  in  one  case  were  things  from  every- 
where. For  here  were  shown  how  few  are 
the  elements  whose  variations  produce 
all  textile  adornment.  There  are  only 
three  methods  of  decorating  cloth:  One 
can  embroider  as  on  these  specimens  of 
Turkish  and  Japanese  artists,  with  the 
variation  of  American  drawn  work  between 
them.  One  can  weave  the  beauty  into  the 
goods  in  its  making.  Here,  for  instance, 
were  handwoven  goods  in  intricate  two- 
color  patterns,  and  the  print  of  Jacquard 
looms  in  wonderful  variety.  One  can  print 
— in  proof  of  which  were  handmade  wood- 
block prints,  Japanese  stencils,  a  ribbon 
printed  on  the  warp  and  woven  plain,  and 
several  machine-printed  effects  in  several 
colors  or  in  tones  of  one. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  charts  showed 
why  the  wool  fibre  felts  and  silk  weaves 
smoothly,  how  miniature  joints  in  the  flax 
fibre  and  grooves  in  that  of  cotton  affect 
the  thread.  There,  too,  were  samples  of  the 
fundamental  weaves  in  silk  and  cotton, 
wool  and  kindergarten  paper  models,  to 
be  studied  at  leisure.  Students  from 
Pratt  Institute  rubbed  elbows  with  "indus- 
trial girls"  from  the  prcvocational  schools 
of  the  city,  or  the  sewing  departments  of 
the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  who  were  sketch- 
ing these. 

There  was  a  corridor  devoted  to  Grand- 
mother's counterpanes,  woven  in  patterns 
with  flowery  and  fanciful  names,  some 
single,  some  double  weave.  Many  of  these 
Grandmothers  wove,  the  grandmothers  of 
denizens  of  New  Jersey,  or  of  grand- 
daughters now  living  in  remote  regions 
who  sent  these  mementos  of  the  days  when, 
sure  enough,  woman  found  plenty  in  the 
home  to  keep  heart  and  head  and  hands 
employed.  But  some  bore  the  initials  of 
those  famous  old-time  weavers  who  went 
from  house  to  house  weaving  up  the  threads 
that  the  women  had  spun. 

Along  one  wall  were  samplers.  There 
the  children  congregated  to  regard  with 
awe  the  landscape  decorations,  perhaps  a 
green  house  with  pink  smoke  pouring  forth 
from  its  two  chimneys,  and,  with  miraculous 
impartiality,  floating  off  in  diametrically 
opposite  directions  to  make  a  symmetrical, 
if  impossible,  scenic  effect.  Even  the  boys 
were  much  impressed  with  the  early  piety 
of  the  youthful  craftswomen: 


"Jesus,  permit  thy  gracious  name  to  stand 
As  the  first  efforts  of  an  infant's  hand, 
And  while  my  fingers  o'er  the  canvas  move, 
Engage  my  heart  to  seek  they  love." 
says  Amelia  Wilde,  aged  eleven,  and 
"Mary  Percival  is  my  name,  and 
With  my  needle  I  did  the  same. 
I  did  it  for  to  let  you  see  what 
Care  my  parents  took  of  me," 
confides  another  in  tiny  crimson  stitches. 

On  the  third  floor  were  hats,  felted  from 
the  fur  of  hare,  rabbit  or  coney  by  the  two 
easily  understood  processes  of  blowing  and 
shrinking.  The  soft  fur  is  blown  evenly 
onto  a  revolving  perforated  metal  cone, 
held  there  in  an  immense  conical  mat  by 
gentle  suction,  dampened  by  sprinkling, 
and,  when  lifted  off,  shrunken  again  and 
again,  until  it  ends  a  compact,  firmly 
textured  cone  of  proper  size  to  be  manipu- 
lated and  pressed  over  wooden  blocks  into  a 
derby  hat.  Even  the  most  blase  adult 
stood  agape  at  this  transformation.  "I've 
had  laundresses  capable  of  miracles  in 
shrinking,"  said  one  old  gentleman,  "but 
none  that  could  come  up  to — or  down  to  — 
that." 

In  the  next  booth  were  goods  knit  by  a 
machine  which  does  the  trick  by  the  use  of 
many  latchet  needles  each  of  which  hooks 
the  thread  through  a  loop,  and  makes  of  it 
a  loop  through  which  to  hook  the  continu- 
ing thread  again.  Silken  stockings  there 
were  all  ready  to  sew  up,  and  knitted 
sweaters  of  wool,  all  the  ends  scratched  up 
to  look  fluffy,  and  silk  gloves  cut  out  and 
prepared  for  stitching. 

Next  came  the  embroideries,  showing 
how  the  pattern  is  drawn,  and  enlarged, 
and  reproduced  at  diminished  size  so  that 
the  finished  article  is  an  exact  replica  of  the 
original  drawing.  All  this  is  done  by  mov- 
ing, not  the  needles,  but  the  goods,  up  ami 
down,  right  and  left,  while  the  needles 
dart  ever  only  back  and  forth  minded 
and  kept  threaded  by  nimble  young  girls. 

To  make  a  lace,  cat  out  the  background 
of  an  embroidery.  This  is  easy,  if  you 
rememlwr  that  animal  and  vegetable  fibres 
differ  in  their  chemical  composition.  Em- 
broider with  cotton  on  silk,  and  immerse 
in  a  solution  that  eats  away  the  silk. 
There  were  specimens  here  in  several 
stages  of  the  process. 

Here  was  an  experimental  shirt  knit  of 
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thread  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  American 
ramie,  grown  and  growable  in  the  marshes 
about  Newark,  and  here,  also,  a  tiny  mitten 
cunningly  woven  from  the  fibres  of  the 
mineral  asbestos. 

The  usual  denizens  of  the  sculpture  hall 
were  retired  in  pale  draperies.  They  hud- 
dled in  far  corners  to  make  way  for  the 
modern  arts  and  crafts  movement.  Miss 
Hicks,  of  "handmade  rug"  fame,  showed 
hooked  and  woven  and  braided  rugs  and 
wonderful  dyed  fabrics;  Overbrook  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  showed  basketry  and  weav- 
ing, by  means  of  which  the  patients  obtain 
partial  support  and  seek  to  attain  com- 
posure and  coordinated  thought.  The 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Women's 
Reformatory  also  showed  work  in  textiles 
suited  to  their  special  purposes.  One 
seeks  thus  by  the  aid  of  tactual  and  muscu- 
lar sensations  to  win  the  satisfaction  and 
development  which  come  only  through 
expression  and  service.  The  other  thus 
gains  contributions  towards  self-support  for 
the  institution  and  teaches  forms  of  occu- 
pation for  idle  hands  which  have  verified 
the  adage  as  to  Satan's  skill. 

Side  by  side,  at  one  end  of  this  hall,  stood 
the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  weaving.  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Shook  wove  the  simplest  of  art  tex- 
tiles upon  the  simplest  of  loom  devices, 
offering  for  sale  the  loom,  the  textiles,  and 
lessons  in  weaving,  and  a  skilled  tapestry 
weaver  surrounded  by  the  specimens  of  the 
truly  pictorial  art  that  he  represents,  wove 
with  great  dexterity  flower  and  fruit,  con- 
ventional scroll  and  human  figure,  his 
cartoon  under  the  warp,  his  skillful  fingers 
lifting  the  threads  and  wafting  the  myriad 
shuttles  to  and  fro,  as  the  picture  grew, 
wrong  side  toward  him,  all  his  ends  in  view. 

Those  children  in  the  Newark  schools 
whose  parents  come  from  other  lands 
provided  a  "Homelands"  exhibit  of  textiles 
from  their  respective  "Old  Countries." 
Here  were  shawls  from  Paisley,  skillful 
darnings  from  the  German  voUcssehUle, 
startling  counterpanes  from  Hungary,  fairy 
tales  embroidered  from  Russia,  all  skillfully 
done,  while  just  beyond  them  lay  work 
lent  by  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
New  York,  exemplifying  the  proficiency  in 
textile  making  of  the  Leni  Lenape  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  site  of  Newark  before 
Europeans  ventured  here. 


The  school  children  from  all  parts  of 
New  Jersey  contributed  such  handwork  as 
their  curricula  contain  in  weaving, 
embroidery,  designing,  tatting,  knitting, 
netting,  dyeing,  stenciling,  blockprinting, 
and  testing  goods.  The  exhibit  culmi- 
nated in  a  graduating  dress  costing  only 
75  cents,  embroidered  with  ornaments 
designed  by  its  weaver,  and  setting  the 
pace  for  simplicity  and  good  taste  in  such 
matters.  The  dress  was  a  sample  of  those 
made  and  worn  by  the  girls  of  several 
elementary  graduating  classes  in  Newark. 

The  members  of  Newark's  largest 
women's  club,  and  belonging  to  a  committee 
thereof  on  "The  relations  of  the  museum 
and  library  to  the  community"  did  the 
docent  work  for  this  exhibition.  This  was 
no  sinecure.  Last  year  2,000  children 
came  in  classes  of  twenty  to  get  this  work 
at  the  pottery  exhibit,  and  this  year  one 
department  store  in  Newark  sent  1,000 
employes  during  business  hours. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  exhibit 
exploiting  the  many  sided  interests  of  a 
single  industry  has  its  place  in  the  American 
Museum,  for  30,000  people  interested  in 
industry,  history,  education  and  art  came 
to  the  pottery  exhibit  of  1915,  and  the 
same  variety  of  visitors  patronized  the 
present  textile  display. 


GRAPHIC  ART 

The  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Art 
will  hold  an  exhibition  of  American  Print- 
ing in  the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York, 
from  March  28th  to  April  14th.  This 
exhibition  will  be  of  national  scope,  and 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  the  most  complete 
and  representative  display  of  American 
Printing  yet  assembled  in  the  United  States. 
The  main  purpose  of  those  who  have  the 
exhibition  in  charge  is  to  stimulate  a  keen 
interest  in  the  printing  art  not  only  among 
those  actively  engaged  in  it  but  among 
the  public  generally.  From  this  exhibition 
it  is  purposed  to  secure  a  nucleus  for  a 
permanent  collection  of  noteworthy  speci- 
mens of  printing  to  be  assembled  and 
preserved  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Art.  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Allen  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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Four  designs  for  textile*  made  by  the  student*  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City.  These 
girl*  have  had  one  year  of  technical  art  training  which  included  one  term  of  intensive  drawing  from  object* 
and  nature  forms  and  one  term  of  color  and  design  study.    These  plates  were  among  those  submitted  by  two 
classes  competing  for  a  prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Kdward  Robinson. 
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WILLIAM  WEXDT 


BY  MABEL  L'RMY  SEARES 


AMEDALIST  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
1  r  1 1 1 ■  t  national  Exposition  who  has, 
during  tin-  last  decade,  become  identified 
with  the  southern  part  of  California  is 
William  Wendt,  a  landscape  painter  of 
unusual  genius. 

Although  recognized  in  New  York  as 
an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  beloved  in  the  Far  West  for  his 
imaginative  interpretations  of  California, 
Mr.  Wendt  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in 
Chicago  where  many  of  his  paintings  hang 
in  public  and  private  galleries. 

His  recognition  and  appreciation  by  so 
wide  a  clientele  is  doubtless  the  result  of 
the  stability  of  his  art  combined  with  its 
individual  appeal. 

This  accounts  for  the  popularity  in 
illustration  and  on  post  card  of  Mr.  Wendt's 
prize  painting  of  "California"  at  tin-  San 
Francisco  Fair.  In  it  he  has  embodied 
that  which  is  to  many  people  California  iti 
essence  and  in  spirit,  and  the  effect  which 
this  picture  has  upon  the  ordinary  observer 
is  the  same  indefinable  joy  which  the 
ordinary  inarticulate  nature-lover  experi- 
ences on  a  typical  California  day  in  the 
woods. 

Mr.  Wendt  has,  in  fact,  the  power  to 
symbolize  for  the  multitude  those  feelings 
which  the  multitude  calls  upon  its  artists 
to  express.  So  strongly  and  effectively 
has  his  art  been  employed  in  southern 


California  landscape  that  he  seems  to  have 
almost  unconsciously  founded  a  school 
which  a  number  of  very  good  painters  just 
as  unconsciously  follow.  To  the  casual 
observer  there  is  in  his  work  a  flatness  as  of 
mural  decoration,  charming  in  its  intricate 
design  of  leaf  and  stem,  of  hillside  path 
and  lengthening  shadow  used  much  as 
natural  objects  are  in  the  l>cst  decorative 
work  of  Oriental  art. 

With  Old  World  traditions  and  only  lately 
come  to  the  land  where  East  meets  West. 
Mr.  Wendt  would  doubtless  resent  some- 
what any  such  classification  of  his  work. 
He  stands  firmly  on  the  platform  of  pic- 
torial art  as  opposed  to  the  decorative. 
Nevertheless  he  has  for  many  people, 
conventionalized  the  landscape  of  California 
and  has  introduced  into  his  pictures  of  it  a 
symbolism  of  beauty  which  is  doing  for 
that  land-cape  somewhat  the  same  thing 
as  the  highly  developed  symbolism  of 
Japan  has  done  for  art-lovers  of  the  Orient. 

"In  Oriental  art."  says  that  most  in- 
teresting writer,  Laurence  Binyon,  "there 
has  never  been  a  hint  of  opposition  or  even 
separation  between  the  decorative  motive 
and  pictorial  design."  "Without  help 
from  geometrical  convention,  oriental  deco- 
ration is  as  subtle  in  its  balance  as  the  best 
of  European  painting."  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  writer  shows  that  the 
Orient's  inimitable  use  of  landscape  as  a 
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decorative  motive  is  possible  because  in 
mastering  natural  objects  to  express  ideas 
in  art  it  has  obtained  "that  power  of  6ne 
choice,  that  coherence  and  concentration, 
and  that  resolute  hold  on  the  idea  of  organic 
beauty,  which  manifest  the  character  of  an 
art  arrived  at  complete  development." 

Reaching  for  such  a  perfect  expression 
of  their  own  ideal  of  beauty  all  artists 
simplify  their  work  with  mastery  and 
record  only  the  salient  features  of  a  scene. 
But  when,  in  a  California  landscape  Mr. 
Wendt  symbolizes  the  very  witchery  of 
nature  in  the  mottled  trunks  of  slender 
eucalyptus  trees,  the  surface  of  a  slumbering 
pool  and  the  lovely  silhouette  of  distant 
trees  against  a  piling  mass  of  drifting  cloud, 
all  those  things  which  our  race  has  associ- 
ated with  the  beauty  of  landscape  are 
brought  together  in  one  picture  and  the 
artist  is  representing  not  a  realistic  scene, 
but  his  own  vision  of  what  nature  there 
represents;  and  decorative  elements,  no 
matter  how  derided,  are  the  vital  things 
with  which  he  works. 

So,  too,  decoration  is  united  with  pic- 
torial design  in  the  simplest  picture  of  the 
pied  slopes  of  southern  California's  rocky 
hills.  Even  when  he  paints  a  study  straight 
from  nature,   Mr.  Wendt's  strong  indi- 


viduality will  weave  the  patches  of  gray 
granite  cropping  from  the  hillside  and  the 
russet  rows  of  sunburnt  grass,  the  bronze 
and  olive  chapparel  and  the  wine-stemmed 
manzanita  into  a  pattern  for  which  one 
must  find  the  key  before  he  enters  its 
delightful  maze. 

But  more  often  in  the  valley  or  arroyo 
seco  near  his  home,  he  studies  the  native 
sycamores  and  interlaces  their  bright 
autumn  foliage  to  make  a  golden  arabesque 
against  the  blue  of  distant  mountains  or 
the  dark  gray-olive  of  the  oaks,  until  tree 
after  tree  with  dappled  trunk  in  ivory  and 
green,  limb  after  limb  bent  low  or  pointing 
upward  to  the  sky  or  twisted  cunningly, 
leaf,  twig  and  branch  and  root,  gnarled 
round  the  rocks  of  the  arroyo,  have  become 
a  living  language  speaking  not  only  for 
the  artist  but  for  the  ideal  beauty  of  the 
place.  Here  is  recorded  not  the  forms  of 
Nature  in  some  single  scene,  not  some 
individual  oak  or  mountain  known  to  fame; 
but  through  the  screen  of  sycamores  so 
dextrously  designed  to  bring  out  all  their 
beauty,  in  the  play  of  curve  and  color,  in 
the  sunshine  and  the  shade  there  is  ex- 
pressed once  and  for  all  the  joy  of  living  in 
"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire"— a  joy 
none  can  know  who  have  not  tried  it. 


TO  A  PAINTER 
Bt  Ethil  D.  TcRNKa 

Painter,  where  lies  that  land  of  fairy  light 
Where  kings  gaze  seaward  through  a  golden  mist. 
And  waters  lie  like  liquid  amethyst; 
Where  royal  stairways  rise  in  daring  flight 
Toward  lonely  thrones  of  bronse  and  malachite; 
Where  slender  maids  await  an  elfin  tryst: 
Where,  hid  by  sun-stained  leaves,  a  melodist 
Seems  ever  piping,  luring  on  the  Night? 

Once  in  a  dream  I  found  the  Secret  Way: 
I  stumbled  through  a  little  silver  gate. 
And  lo!  a  City — blue  and  rose  and  dun, 
I  saw  dim  gardens  where  sad  women  pray. 
And  ancient  temples  none  may  desecrate. 
With  jasper  domes  transfigured  by  the  sun! 
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A  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ART 


SOME  time  ago  Mr.  C.  R.  Clifford, 
editor  of  The  Upholsterer,  suggested 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  Provost  of  Colum- 
bia University  that  a  chair  of  Decoration 
should  be  established  at  Columbia  which 
would  lead  to  a  degree  in  Industrial  Art 
or  Interior  Decoration.  This  proposition 
has  not  only  been  given  serious  consider- 
ation by  those  in  authority  at  the  Uni- 
versity but  has  met  with  enthusiastic 
endorsement  by  manufacturers,  makers 
and  others  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  the  pro]>osition  The  Up- 
holsterer states  as  follows: 

"We  doubt  if  the  importance  of  Indus- 
trial Art  is  fully  comprehended. 

"Billions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
in  this  country  in  decorating  and  furnishing 
our  homes.  The  public  is  becoming  vitally 
interested,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  great  museums  of  the  United 
States  which  but  a  few  years  back  harbored 
only  the  works  of  the  sculptor  and  painter, 
are  today  filled  with  important  collections 
of  furniture  and  fabrics. 

"The  Universities  do  not  realize  that 
the  annual  production  of  furniture  in  the 
United  States  approximates  $450,000,000; 
that  the  annual  production  of  carpets  is 
$80,000,000;  that  the  annual  production 
of  wall-paper  is  $15,000,000;  and  that 
upholstery  goods,  window-shades,  fixtures 
and  lace  curtains  run  up  to  over  $55,000,000. 

"They  do  not  comprehend  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  every  year 
in  imported  rugs  and  tapestries  and  fine 
furniture. 

"They  do  not  comprehend  the  grave 
responsibilities  which  rest  not  only  upon 
the  decorator  but  the  manufacturer  and 
the  importer  of  the  products  that  enter 
into  the  field  of  interior  decoration,  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  contend 
in  their  efforts  to  satisfy  a  critical  public 
standard. 

"We  can  engage  with  confidence  an 
architect  to  build  our  house  l>ecause  we 
know  that  he  has  authority  as  expressed 
by  his  University  degree,  but  when  we 
decorate  the  house  and  furnish  it,  spending 
frequently  vastly  more  than  is  spent  on 
the  cost  of  the  building,  we  have  to  confide 


our  money  and  our  hopes  in  some  man 
that  we  take  on  faith. 

"The  men  of  wealth  who  are  investing 
their  money  through  the  decorator,  need  to 
be  safeguarded,  as  the  public  is  safeguarded 
by  a  physician's  diploma.  There  are 
quacks  in  the  decorative  field  who  are 
robbing  and  misguiding  the  public,  and 
the  public  realizes  it,  for  innumerable 
plans  are  already  in  operation  all  over  the 
United  States  to  promote  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  Art  products.  State  commissions 
are  organized.  Settlement  workers,  Bet- 
terment Societies,  Art  Societies.  Lecturers, 
all  catering  to  the  popular  demand  for  a 
better  education,  but  it  is  difficult  without 
concentration  to  get  this  education. 

"  We  need  at  least  four  years  of  that  same 
concentration  that  is  given  by  the  young 
man  who  is  qualifying  for  an  engineering 
course  or  a  course  in  architecture.  We 
need  the  influence  of  some  great  university, 
not  only  for  its  direct  educational  value 
but  for  its  business  value,  for  the  name  of  a 
great  university  behind  the  degree  that  is 
given  to  a  young  man  would  command 
respect. 

"Hundreds  of  books  are  published  upon 
furnishings,  which  indicates  how  eager  the 
public  is  for  the  knowledge.  The  big  dry- 
goods  stores  all  over  the  United  States 
are  looking  for  the  young  man  that  knows. 
Every  decorator,  every  furniture  dealer, 
rug  dealer,  wholesaler,  retailer  and  manu- 
facturer would  eagerly  employ  the  young 
man  that  comes  to  them  from  a  four-years' 
course  of  study.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
who  arc  taking  the  electrical  engineering 
course  or  the  civil  engineering  course  or 
the  mechanical  engineering  course  at  our 
American  universities  find  quick  employ- 
ment in  our  great  industrial  plants,  because 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  belter  material 
to  work  from  than  the  boy  who  has  had 
no  technical  education,  and  yet  the  uni- 
versities continue  blind  to  the  situation 
and  year  after  year  project  into  the  mael- 
strom of  competition  embryo  lawyers  and 
doctors  who  struggle  and  starve  in  their 
overcrowded  professions,  and  this  great 
field  of  industrial  art  is  left  uncultivated. 

"We  are  convinced  that  graduates  in 
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the  proposed  course  would  find  prompt 
and  remunerative  employment  and  that 
the  university  that  establishes  such  a 
course  would  find  it  difficult  to  supply 
the  demand." 

Letters  endorsing  these  statements  have 
been  written  by  presidents  of  associations, 
principals  of  schools,  leading  decorators, 
educators,  manufacturers,  importers  repre- 
senting many  thousands  of  people.  Here 
are  a  few  showing  the  trend  of  thought : 

Gustave  M.  Fauser,  an  industrial  de- 
signer writes: 

"As  an  industrial  designer,  giving  steady 
employment  to  about  sixty  designers  in 
New  York  and  London,  I  might  say  that 
the  field  for  period  decorations  and  decora- 
tions in  general  has  never  been  as  large 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  While  thou- 
sands call  themselves  decorators,  the 
number  that  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subject  is  small  indeed.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  exaggerating  when  I 
say  that  not  one  out  of  100  decorators  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  your  idea,  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  field  is  large  enough 
and  remunerative  enough  to  well  pay  a 
graduate  for  the  time  he  may  spend  in 
taking  such  a  course." 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  large  decorat- 
ing firms  in  New  York  has  this  to  say: 

"The  establishment  of  such  a  course 
would  be  of  incalculable  value  not  only 
to  the  individual  student,  but  to  the  public 
at  large,  for  it  would  have  a  tremendous 
influence  on  furnishings,  whether  of  the 
modest  type  for  the  workman  or  the 
mansion  for  the  wealthy.  There  is  a 
great  dearth  of  'men  who  know,'  and 
only  by  such  a  course  as  that  you 
roughly  outline  can  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge be  secured.  Otherwise  it  is  only  a 
hit-and-miss  education  gained  by  experi- 
ence and  this  experience  is  bound  to  be 
more  or  less  limited  or  local,  or  influenced 
by  particular  environment.  We  wish  you 
every  success." 

One  of  the  leading  furniture  men  writes: 

"I  can  hardly  see  why  an  endorsement 
of  your  views  is  necessary.  There  is  not 
a  thinking  man  in  the  trade  who  will  not 
agree  with  you.  It  matters  little  whether 
he  is  making  furniture  or  selling  furniture, 
making  lighting  fixtures,  earpets,  draperies 


or  anything  else.  An  education  in  any  line 
is  valuable,  and  in  this  line  more  than  of 
ordinary  business  value  because  it  will 
tend  to  give  dignity  to  the  calling  of  the 
decorator  who  is  now  frequently  regarded 
with  distrust.  To  me  the  wonder  is  that 
in  the  realm  of  education,  the  universities 
have  not  long  ago  established  a  chair 
in  Decoration.  Call  it  industrial  art  or 
decoration,  but  some  course  should  be 
established  that  would  enable  a  man  to 
specialize  in  our  field  of  usefulness." 

From  two  other  manufacturers  liave 
come  the  following: 

"We  are  only  too  glad  to  endorse  your 
ideas  regarding  a  course  of  interior  deco- 
ration, and  our  only  hesitation  is  how  we 
shall  endorse  it  adequately.  Only  men  of 
the  trade  are  in  a  position  to  realize  how 
frequently  interior  decoration  deteriorates 
into  mere  commercialism,  a  fact  due  not 
to  intent,  but  found  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  an  education  is  at  first 
fostered.  If  it  could  be  taken  up  as  a  study 
instead  of  a  mere  training,  it  would  have 
that  authority  which  it  now  lacks. 

"There  are  a  great  many  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  decorators  and  crafts- 
men who  would  be  relieved  beyond  measure 
if  some  university  would  undertake  the 
elemental  schooling  in  the  field  of  Industrial 
Art.  It  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  any 
organization  if  the  young  men  came  to 
them  with  some  degree  of  knowledge." 

This  is  very  interesting  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  men  in  the  trades  are  fully 
awake  to  the  value  of  art  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  equipment  along  this  line. 

St  Louis  is  planning  a  community  cele- 
bration of  the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of 
William  Shakespeare  in  the  form  of  a 
production  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  which,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  on  the  same  magnificent 
scale  as  the  pageant  in  St.  Louis  given  so 
successfully  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
same  organization,  The  Pageant  Drama 
Association,  under  whose  direction  the 
pageant  was  given,  has  this  Shakespeare 
celebration  in  charge,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  equally  brilliant  and  artistic. 
It  will  be  an  outdoor  performance  and  will 
be  participated  in  by  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  city. 
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HOUDON'S  DIANA 

BY  EDWARD  BIDDLE 


NEARLY  all  art  -lovers  arc  familiar  with 
the  graceful  bronze  figure  of  Houdon's 
Diana  at  the  Louvre.  It  occupies  the 
center  of  the  room  (Salle  Iloudon)  devoted 
to  that  great  sculptor's  works.  Not  long 
since  a  beautiful  duplicate  of  the  same 
statue  could  have  been  seen  in  this  country. 
This  was  the  bronze  originally  made  by 
Houdon  for  Girardot  de  Marigny,  and 
which  by  purchase  from  Mr.  Scott,  the  heir 
of  Lord  Hertford,  came  into  possession  of 
the  late  C.  T.  Yerkes  of  Chicago  and  New 
York.  One  other  example  exists,  and  this 
is  in  the  Museum  at  Tours. 

In  point  of  time  the  Marigny  statue  is 
the  earliest.  It  is  dated  1782,  and  is  noted 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Salon  of  1783  as 
being  on  view  at  the  house  of  the  Marquis. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  find 
an  American  artist  of  early  international 


repute  writing  about  this  very  statue  from 
Paris  so  far  back  as  the  year  1786,  and  but 
four  years  following  its  production.  Col. 
John  Trumbull  in  his  diary  kept  while 
abroad,  under  date  of  August  6th  of  that 
year,  makes  the  following  entry:  "Went 
with  M.  and  Madame  Houdon  to  the  salon 
in  the  Boulevards;  to  sec  his  little  Diana 
in  marble,  a  very  beautiful  figure — an  honor 
not  only  to  the  artist  but  to  the  country 
and  age  in  which  he  lives.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  chase,  the  bow  in  one  hand, 
an  arrow  in  the  other,  running;  the  counte- 
nance animated  with  a  noble  serenity,  a 
dignity  worthy  the  chastity  and  virtues  of 
the  goddess. 

"From  the  salon  went  to  Mr.  Girardon's, 
where  is  a  beautiful  bronze  of  the  same 
figure,  large  as  life.  .  .  ." 

This  last  is  the  identical  bronze  that  came 
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to  this  country,  some  120  years  after  the 
dute  of  Trumbull's  having  written  his 
impressions  on  viewing  it  in  Paris. 

The  bronze  at  the  Louvre  hears  olate 
1790,  while  the  one  at  the  Tours  Museum 
was  cast  as  late  as  18.'$!).  a  good  while  after 
Houdon's  decease,  but  apparently  from  the 
original  plaster  as  it  bears  the  date  177G, 
and  the  signature  of  Houdon.  which  had 
been  preserved  in  the  plaster. 


The  Louvre  statue  of  Diana  was  ac- 
quired by  the  French  Government  after 
the  death  of  Houdon  in  1828,  at  the  sale 
of  his  effects  in  the  same  year.  It  is 
described  in  detail  in  the  Catalogue  of  Sale, 
and  stress  is  laid  on  the  statue's  perfect 
condition.  That  the  French  authorities 
should  have  been  able  to  purchase  it  for  so 
small  a  figure  as  4.000  francs,  equal  to 
about  $800,  is  somewhat  surprising.  Hut 
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the  enormous  prices  now  paid  for  works  of 
art,  and  in  .sculpture  for  anything  from 
Houdon's  hand,  were  then  a  thing  unknown. 
Even  as  late  as  1870  Lord  Hertford  was 
able  to  possess  himself  of  its  fellow,  the 
Marigny  bronze,  already  referred  to,  for 
23,500  francs,  equal  to  about  $4,800. 

How  rapid  has  been  the  appreciation  in 
values  is  shown  by  finding  this  last  men- 
tioned statue  changing  huuds  in  1904  for 


$70,000,  equal  to  about  350,000  francs' 
It  was  at  this  figure  that  it  was  imported 
to  this  country,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  owner,  on  being  put  up  at  public  sale 
in  New  York  City  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
it  fetched  151,000,  equal  to  about  255,000 
francs. 

The  forerunner  of  the  three  bronze 
Dianas  we  have  just  discussed,  was  the 
life-size  marble  figure  of  the  goddess,  the 
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model  for  which  Houdon  had  privately 
exhibited  as  early  as  1777. 

It  had  been  refused  exhibition  at  the 
Salon  of  that  year,  and  people  were  going 
to  Houdon's  studio  to  see  it  It  created  a 
great  sensation  and  added  greatly  to 
Houdon's  reputation.  The  future  sculptor 
of  Voltaire  and  of  our  own  Washington 
had  already  given  evidence  to  the  world  of 
his  immense  talent.  His  portrait-busts 
were  creating  a  new  era  in  the  art  of 
sculptured  portraiture,  such  lifelike  re- 
semblances and  spirited  expression  evoked 
from  marble  were  accounted  marvelous, 
and  sitters  were  crowding  to  his  studio. 
This  nude  Diana  was  a  complete  departure 
from  the  sculptor's  accustomed  role,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  was  aroused. 
It  was  talked  about  and  written  about, 
poems  were  addressed  to  it  and  a  certain 
writer  has  stated  that  "No  other  creation 
of  Houdon's  received  such  unqualified 
praise  from  contemporaries  as  this  one." 

A  writer  of  the  day  named  her  "the 
sister  of  Apollo,  that  divine  Apollo  of  the 
Vatican,  the  only  figure  on  earth  giving  us 
the  idea  of  a  God." 

That  Houdon  had  not  come  lightly  by 
this  figure  is  shown  in  a  statement  he 
makes  that  "it  has  been  a  work  entailing 
on  me  the  greatest  labor." 

Conflicting  accounts  are  given  as  to  the 
source  from  which  emanated  the  command 
for  this  statue.  A  note  in  the  Salon 
Catalogue  of  1777,  where  Houdon  exhibited 
a  marble  bust  from  the  proposed  statue, 
states  that  "the  model  of  life-size  was 
made  at  the  library  of  the  King,"  and 
further,  "This  Diana  is  to  be  executed  in 
marble  and  placed  in  the  gardens  of  his 
highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha." 

Houdon  had  visited  the  Court  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Saxc-Gotha  and  Alten- 
berg  a  few  years  previously  and  had  ex- 
ecuted busts  of  the  Duke,  his  father,  wife 
and  sister;  so  that  the  connection  of  the 
Duke's  name  with  an  order  for  the  statue 
can  be  readily  accounted  for. 

Houdon  had  also  at  this  time  executed  a 
bust  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
and  two  memorial  tombs  to  the  Princess 
Galitzin.  Diderot,  then  in  high  favor  at 
the  Russian  Court,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Houdon's  genius,  had  perhaps  influenced 
these  orders,  and  would  doubtless  stand 


ready  to  forward  the  fortunes  of  his  fellow- 
countryman  at  any  opportunity. 

Just  why  the  marble  Diana  was  diverted 
from  the  gardens  of  Saxe-Gotha  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Whether,  as  has  been  hinted 
by  a  certain  writer,  the  statue  proved  too 
nude  for  the  surroundings  it  was  intended 
to  adorn,  or  whether  the  Ducal  Exchequer 
was  suddenly  impoverished  and  retrench- 
ment became  the  order  of  the  day,  are 
matters  which  have  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily cleared  up.  Monsieur  Paul  Vitry,  of 
the  Louvre,  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject, 
advances  the  view  that  the  statue  was 
probably  ceded  to  the  Empress  Catherine 
by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  In  any  event, 
the  goddess  of  the  chase,  so  immaculately 
white  and  fair,  was  soon  destined  for 
Russia,  for  the  Empress  Catherine  was  not 
long  in  acquiring  it,  and  having  it  shipped 
to  St.  Petersburg.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  art  collection  at  the  Hermitage, 
and  the  reproduction  given  of  it  with 
this  article  is  from  a  photograph  taken  of 
it  in  the  gallery. 

That  the  figure  should  have  been  refused 
exhibition  by  the  Commissioners  at  the 
Louvre  at  two  Salons — those  of  1777  and 
1781 — surrounds  it  with  peculiar  interest. 
It  differs  in  several  respects,  as  readers 
will  at  once  notice,  from  the  later  produc- 
tions in  bronze.  Certain  naturalistic  de- 
tails apparent  in  the  marble  were  suppressed 
in  the  Louvre  bronze,  as  also  in  the  Marigny 
exemplar.  In  order  to  support  the  figure 
of  Diana,  made  necessary  by  its  execution 
in  marble,  the  sculptor  has  introduced  a 
thicket  of  reeds  on  wluch  the  goddess 
lightly  rests  her  weight,  while  she  appears 
to  be  brushing  the  obstacle  from  her  path. 
"It  was  much  feared  that  in  executing  the 
plaster  of  this  graceful  conception  in 
marble  Houdon  might  by  the  difficulties 
of  execution  be  obliged  to  curtail  a  portion 
of  its  lightness  to  insure  its  solidity.  But  he 
conceived  of  a  means  of  support  which  in 
no  way  detracted  from  its  primitive  form," 
wrote  a  contemporary  French  critic. 

In  the  marble  statue  Diana  carries  a 
quiver  of  arrows  under  the  left  arm,  and 
her  bow  in  the  left  hand;  but  in  the  three 
bronzes,  a  single  arrow  is  held  in  the  right 
hand,  the  bow  being  still  carried  in  the 
left,  while  no  quiver  containing  arrows  is 
introduced. 
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The  writer  much  prefers  the  last  compo- 
sition; it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  nudity 
of  a  "Diana  Huntress,"  as  if  she  had 
sprung  to  her  feet  in  some  sudden  alarm, 
and  not,  as  the  quiver  thrown  over  the 
shoulder  suggests,  as  having  formally  pre- 
pared herself  for  a  hunting  excursion. 
The  arrow  in  the  right  hand  seems  to 
balance  the  figure  so  lightly  poised  on  one 
foot,  and  gives  an  effect  of  lightness  and 
grace,  which  the  artist  doubtless  intended 
to  convey  by  the  use  of  the  arrow,  an 
emblem  itself  of  the  very  quality  he  de- 
sired to  express. 

W.  C.  Brownell,  in  his  "Classic  and  Con- 
temporary Painting  and  Sculpture,"  says 
of  the  Diana: 


"  I  Ion  don  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  union  of  vigor  with  grace.  He  will  be 
known  chiefly  as  a  portraitist,  but  such  a 
masterpiece  as  his  Diana  shows  how 
admirable  he  was  in  the  sphere  of  purely 
imaginative  theme  and  treatment.  Classic, 
and  even  conventionally  classic,  as  it  is, 
both  in  subject  and  in  the  way  the  subject 
is  handled,  it  is  designed  and  modeled 
with  as  much  personal  freedom  and  feeling 
as  if  Houdon  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
ambition  of  novel  accomplishment,  instead 
of  that  of  rendering  with  truth  and  grace  a 
time-honored  and  traditional  sculptural 
motive.  Its  treatment  is  beautifully  skill- 
ful and  its  effect  refined,  chaste,  and  ele- 
vated in  an  extraordinary  degree." 
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THE  mural  decoration  reproduced  on 
this  page  is  by  J.  Frank  Copeland, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Interior  Deco- 
ration of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  has  recently 
been  installed  at  the  Franklin  School  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  The  picture  is  8  feet  3 
inches  by  17  feet.  The  main  features  of 
the  composition  need  little  explanation 
if  the  inscriptions  are  first  read.  Beginning 
with  the  one  on  the  left,  it  reads,  "America 
with  Peace  and  Enlightenment  offers 
Citizenship  to  those  who  are  prepared  to 


receive  it.  Her  schools  help  to  point  the 
way,  reaching  the  parents  through  the 
children."  This,  of  course,  refers  to 
parents  who  are  not  yet  citizens  of  America, 
those  coming  here  from  foreign  lands. 
The  right  side  of  the  picture  represents 
the  incoming  of  those  seeking  what  America 
has  to  give.  Various  types  and  nationali- 
ties are  shown,  though  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  include  all  nations.  The 
man  at  the  back  with  the  pack  on  his 
shoulders  is  a  Russian.  The  boy  with  the 
bundle  under  his  arm  is  a  German.  The 
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two  boys  at  the  hack  are  Hungarian  tyjws. 
The  boy  and  girl  at  the  extreme  right  in 
front  are  Dutch  types.  The  girl  next  to 
the  left  is  a  Jewish  girl.  The  child  seated 
is  an  Italian.  The  woman  in  front  is  a 
Norwegian  type.  The  black-haired  child 
next  is  a  Southern  Italian  type.  The 
children  are  restrained  and  guided  by 
teachers.  The  next  two  children  are 
American  types.  The  central  figure  repre- 
sents the  devoted  unselfish  teacher — the 
very  spirit  of  the  public  school  system  of 
our  country.  The  figure  to  the  left  is 
Enlightenment,  with  her  symbol,  the  torch; 
that  to  the  right  is  Peace,  with  the  olive 
branch.  In  the  background  is  seen  the 
head  of  Franklin.  This  head  is  taken 
from  the  relief  portrait  by  Thomas  Sully, 
owned  by  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  second  inscription  reads:  "Oppor- 
tunities in  Industry  and  Education  open 
to  all  the  way  to  useful  citizenship.  Amer- 
ica expects  her  children  to  help  uphold 
her  high  ideal."  On  the  left  of  the  center 
are  two  children  seated  at  the  feet  of 
Knowledge — the  studious  one  and  the 
dreamer.  Then  comes  the  stalwart  work- 
man with  his  sledge — a  type  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  trained  worker  that  America 
welcomes  to  citizenship.  The  two  children 
in  the  foreground  playing  with  blocks,  etc.. 


suggest  the  department  of  the  kindergarten. 
Beyond  are  the  schoolchildren  with  their 
books  on  the  way  to  school  with  the 
teachers.  One  little  Italian  child  has 
brought  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  her  teacher. 
Still  further  along  are  the  workmen  on 
their  way  to  work,  the  young  graduate 
in  law  and  the  professor  starting  upon 
his  career.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen 
the  school  and  factory,  while  beyond  can 
be  dimly  seen  the  dome  of  some  civic 
building  and  the  spires  of  a  church,  and 
in  the  extreme  left  a  bit  of  open  country, 
suggesting  the  often  neglected  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  farm. 

The  picture  does  not  attempt  to  show  a 
before-and-after  idea.  The  problem  was 
to  make  a  balanced  composition  in  color 
and  in  line  and  in  mass.  There  is  a  place 
to  come  in  and  a  place  to  go  out.  The 
color  was  purposely  made  rather  bright 
and  fresh,  and  in  the  main  figures  is  used 
symbolically.  White  is  for  Purity  and 
gold  for  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  Red  is 
for  Love  and  Valor,  and  blue  for  Justice, 
Truth  and  Constancy.  Orange  stands  for 
Knowledge — Enlightenment,  violet  is  for 
Loyalty  and  Patience,  and  green  for  Fruit- 
fulness,  Hope  and  Immortality.  The  color 
on  the  professor's  robe,  blue,  signifies 
Philosophy,  and  that  on  the  graduate, 
red,  signifies  the  Law. 


WILLIAM  WALTON 


A  Memorial  Exhibition  at  thk  Century  Club 
BY  BERTHA  BECK  WITH 


AT  the  Century  Club,  West  43d  Street, 
Jr\  New  York,  an  association  of  artists, 
literateurs  and  professional  men,  an  exhi- 
bition was  recently  held  of  the  work  of  a 
most  original  genius,  William  Walton.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  "memorial  exhi- 
bition," as  the  artist  died  last  November 
under  tragic  circumstances. 

A  life-sized  portrait  of  him  by  his  old- 
time  friend  and  atelier  companion,  Carroll 
Beckwith,  hung  in  the  center  of  the  gallery; 
beneath  it  was  placed  his  palette  tied  to  a 
"funeral  palm"  with  a  ribbon  of  purple 
satin.  On  the  four  walls  were  displayed  a 
good  portion  of  Mr.  Walton's  work  since 


1880.  The  effect  as  a  whole  was  most 
harmonious  and  agreeable  in  color,  and  on 
looking  carefully  at  the  individual  pictures 
one  was  amazed  at  the  variety  of  his 
imagination  and  the  unique  aim  of  his 
works.  They  were  fanciful  and  poetic 
to  the  last  degree.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a 
great  reader.  Often  his  pictures  failed 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  sources  of  his  re- 
searches and  his  knowledge  of  ancient 
legends. 

From  time  to  time  single  examples  of  his 
work  have  been  seen  in  different  exhibitions, 
with  mediaeval  or  Oriental  characteristics. 
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But  seeing  them  grouped  together,  the 
sensitive  quality  of  his  talent  comhincd 
with  the  originality  of  subjects  were  shown 
in  a  striking  manner.  For  instance,  among 
the  works  shown  were  "Mere  King," 
picturing  a  lovely  blue  sea,  with  a  com- 
manding Gibraltar-like  rock  overshadow- 
ing it.  On  a  horse  in  the  foreground  the 
king  in  sea-blue  robes,  with  crown  on  fore- 
head, was  seen  carrying  a  fainting  lady 
away  to  his  kingdom  below  the  ocean; 
"Great  Enchantment,"  in  which  there 
was  an  interesting  combination  of  Chinese 
gods,  who  seemed  to  be  alive,  surrounding 
and  grinning  at  a  maiden;  "Thessalian 
Plain,"  a  landscape  with  a  female  centaur 
cantering  over  a  grassy  sIojm? — noble  masses 
of  trees  in  the  background,  and  the  greens 
having  the  rich  freshness  of  early  summer; 
"Castle  of  the  Ogre."  a  courtyard  with  a 
tesselated  pavement,  a  row  of  columns  on 


one  side,  into  which  ride  three  knights  in 
armor  led  by  a  little  child,  the  architecture 
and  armor  done  with  careful  discrimination 
and  the  beginning  of  the  talc  depicted, 
stirring  up  the  imagination  of  the  on- 
looker; an  exquisite  little  "Annunciation" 
with  gothic  architecture  and  a  primitively 
decorative  panel  in  the  background — truly 
a  treasure;  "No  Man's  Land."  a  landscape 
warm  and  soft  in  color,  and  "East-Hampton 
House,"  an  exterior  with  u  lady  Mwing 
in  the  front  garden,  summerlike  and 
interesting;  while  those  entitled  "Sleeping 
Beauty"  and  "The  Martyr"  were  to 
many  the  gems  of  the  collection. 

Altogether  the  exhibition  made  a  deep 
impression  on  those  who  saw  it.  As  many 
of  the  examples  are  passing  into  private 
ownership,  never  again,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  gathered  together  such  a  large 
number  of  the  works  of  William  Walton. 
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THE  1916  CONVENTION 

The  Seventh  Annua]  Convention  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts  will  lie  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel  on  May  17,  18  and  19,  1916. 

The  main  subject  chosen  for  considera- 
tion will  be  "Art  and  the  People"  with 
special  reference  to  the  enrichment  of  every- 
day life  and  the  development  of  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship.  To  an  extent  it  is  in 
reality  a  continuation  of  the  great  subject 
of  "Art  Education"  which  was  considered 
at  the  convention  last  year. 

At  the  first  session  there  will  be  one  or  two 
distinguished  speakers  who  will  deal  with 
the  subject  in  its  broadest  aspect.  The 
second  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  work 
that  "Art  Museums"  are  doing  to  reach 
the  people  and  increase  both  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  art.  At  this  session 
Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  will  preside.  The 
session  on  Thursday  morning,  the  second 
day,  will  be  given  over  to  discussion  of 
"People's  Institutions"  such  as  the  public 
schools,  public  libraries  and  the  Universi- 
ties. The  afternoon  session  on  the  18th 
will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  "Civic  Art" 
and  "City  Planning,"  as  it  also  relates  to 
art  and  intimately  touches  the  lives  of  the 
people.  At  this  session  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
of  Detroit.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  will  preside,  and 
among  the  speakers  will  be  Mr.  (irosvenor 
Atterbury  and  Mr.  Paul  Hartlett.  On 
Friday  morning  the  theme  will  be  "Manu- 


factories and  Workshops,"  from  which 
should  issue  that  art  which  is  both  common 
and  fine.  The  problems  of  the  artisan 
as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer  and  maker 
will  be  presented.  All  of  this  will  be  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  public  with  the 
conviction  that  art  is  a  common  heritage 
and  should  be  shared  by  all. 

The  convention  will  be  concluded,  as 
last  year,  with  a  dinner  at  which  there 
will  be  notable  speakers.  The  subject 
then  will  be  "The  Arts"— Painting.  Sculp- 
ture, Architecture,  Music,  Poetry,  the 
Drama,  and  each  will,  as  it  were,  speak  for 
itself  through  some  eminent  representative; 
for  after  all  it  is  the  Arts  themselves  that 
signify,  and  it  is  the  artists*  point  of  view 
in  the  end  which  must  prevail. 

There  will,  as  usual,  be  entertainments  of 
a  social  character  provided  by  resident 
Washinglonians  who  assure  all  who  attend 
the  convention  a  cordial  welcome.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  as  last  year  to 
have  luncheon  served  at  the  hotel  in  a  room 
apart  for  the  delegates  in  order  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  afforded  for  informal 
conferences. 

An  exhibition  of  Industrial  Art — the 
art  of  the  people— will  again  through  the 
generous  cooperation  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  be  set  forth  in  the  National 
Museum  at  the  time  of  the  convention. 
With  the  experience  of  the  past  year  and 
the  aid  of  those  possessing  expert  knowledge 
it  is  hoped  to  make  this  exhibition  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value. 

In  order  that  those  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington may  be  fully  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions  which  will  form 
an  important  part  of  each  session,  a  brief 
statement  will  be  issued  to  delegates  some 
weeks  in  advance  in  which  the  special 
problems  under  consideration  will  be  con- 
cisely set  forth.  In  short,  in  every  way 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  positive 
results  and  to  make  the  convention  of 
wide  interest  and  practical  value  both  to 
The  Federation  in  its  work  and  to  those 
who  may  attend.  Our  aim  is  definite 
and  the  problems  before  us  are  real  and 
tangible. 

The  need  of  effort  in  the  line  of  construc- 
tive civilization,  which  is  the  mission  of 
the  arts,  is  even  more  obvious  today  than 
twelve   months   ago.    The  responsibility 
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may  seem  heavier  now  than  before,  but 
the  opportunity  is  certainly  no  less  great. 
To  our  young,  inventive,  commercial  nation 
has  been  given  temporarily  at  least,  the 
privilege  of  keeping  alive  the  flame  on  the 
altar  of  Art.  It  can  only  be  done  through 
singleness  of  purpose  and  genuine  devotion. 
To  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
the  faithful  fulfilling  of  this  trust  means 
much— more  perhaps  than  we  can  now  know. 

THE  POWER  PLANT  CONTROVERSY 

"An  Appeal  to  the  Enlightened  Senti- 
ment of  the  People  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Safeguarding  of  the  Future  Develop- 
ment of  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  "  has  been 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  with  the 
endorsement  and  concurrence  of  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts,  American  Civic 
Association,  American  Institute  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  National 
Academy  of  Design,  National  Sculpture 
Society,  and  the  Washington  Committee  of 
One  Hundred. 

The  occasion  is  the  insistence  of  those  in 
authority,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
organizations  issuing  the  Appeal,  to  erect  a 
Central  Power  Plant  surmounted  by  tall 
smoke-stacks  on  the  Potomac  River  front, 
adjacent  to  the  park  system,  which  will  be 
permanently  disfiguring  to  Washington. 

The  only  request  made  to  Congress  and 
the  Treasury  Department  is  for  reconsider- 
ation. So  far  this  has  not  been  granted. 
Much  is  involved.  The  case  is  stated  very 
clearly  in  the  foreword  to  the  Appeal  which 
is  written  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Mauran,  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  by  the  arguments  set  forth  by 
both  sides,  Congressional  opinions,  pro- 
tests from  organizations  and  individuals, 
and  in  the  public  press.  For  those  who  arc 
not  familiar  with  Washington  and  the 
Washington  plan,  maps  and  photographs 
are  supplied.  It  is  a  valuable  document 
and  the  appeal  it  presents  will  certainly 
not  be  made  in  vain  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  open-minded  and 
prefer  beauty  to  ugliness,  honor  to  dishonor. 


NOTES 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting 
annual      of  the  CoHege  ^  Associ- 

COLLEOE  ART  aU()n  of  Americat  ^  be 
ASSOCIATION    heM  at  the  Univer8itv  of 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  21  and  22.  1916. 

Reports  will  be  made  by  the  following 
committees:  Committee  on  Investigation 
of  the  Condition  of  Art  Instruction  in 
American  Universities  and  Colleges,  Pro- 
fessor Holmes  Smith,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Chairman;  Committee  on  Books  for 
the  College  Art  Library,  Professor  Arthur 
Pope,  Harvard  University,  Chairman; 
Committee  on  College  Training  for  Museum 
Workers,  Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  Minnea|>olis 
Museum  of  Arts,  Chairman;  Committee  on 
Loan  Exhibits  in  College  Art  Galleries, 
Professor  W.  A.  Griffith,  University  of 
Kansas,  Chairman. 

One  entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
question :  What  Instruction  in  Art  should 
the  College  A.B.  course  offer  to:  (1)  The 
future  Artist,  (2)  the  future  Museum 
Worker,  (3)  the  future  Writer  on  Art,  (4) 
the  future  Layman?  Of  those  who  will 
take  part  in  this  discussion  may  be  men- 
tioned: Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  director  of 
the  Metropfilitan  Museum  of  Art,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  De  Forest,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  Prof.  Allan 
Marquand,  Princeton,  Prof.  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  Rutgers,  Prof.  George  H.  Chase, 
Harvard. 

Another  subject  of  importance  to  be 
considered  will  be:  The  College  Art  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery;  (1)  A  Working  College 
Museum  of  Originals,  (2)  A  College  Mu- 
seum of  Reproductions,  (3)  Loan  Exhibits 
in  College  Art  Galleries.  This  discussion 
will  be  opened  by  Prof.  Frank  Jewett 
Mather,  Jr.,  Princeton. 

Among  the  special  papers  to  be  presented 
are:  "Modem  Tendencies  in  Art,"  by  Prof. 
Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Columbia;  "The 
Doubting  Thomas,"  a  bronze  group  by 
Andres  del  Verrocchio,"  by  Prof.  John 
Pickard.  Missouri;  Art  Education  in  Ohio, 
by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kelley,  Ohio;  "Sienese 
Art  as  Represented  in  the  Fogg  Museum," 
by  Prof.  George  H.  Edgell,  Harvard. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  the 
art  treasures  of  Philadelphia  open  for  the 
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inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


ART  IN 
SEATTLE 


The  February  Exhibition 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Seattle  Fine  Arts  Society 
was  of  lithographs,  the  collection  sent  out 
by  the  Senefclder  Club  of  London  to  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition.  Together  with 
this  was  hung  a  choice  little  group  of 
etchings  and  engravings  from  the  Print 
Rooms  of  Hill  Tollerton  of  San  Francisco. 

The  paintings  from  the  San  Diego  Ex- 
position constitute  the  March  Show. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  art  subjects  has 
been  arranged  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  during  Lent. 
There  will  be  eight  lectures,  one  each  week, 
given  every  Thursday  morning  from  March 
2d  to  April  20th.  The  series  will  include  a 
talk  on  "The  Gothic  Spirit  in  Literature." 
by  Frederick  Morgan  Padelford,  head  of 
the  English  Department  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  two  lectures  on  "Gothic 
Architecture,"  by  Carl  F.  Gould,  President 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Society  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  by  John  Carroll 
Perkins.  "The  Development  of  Russian 
Painting"  is  the  subject  of  the  lecture  by 
F.  A.  Colder,  Professor  of  History  in  Wash- 
ington State  College,  and  "Impressionism 
in  Music,"  by  Louise  Van  Ogle,  Music 
Instructor  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
Mr.  O.  H.  P.  LaFarge,  son  of  John  I^aFarge, 
will  speak  on  "The  Commercial  Value  of 
Art,"  and  Herbert  H.  Gowen,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the 
University,  on  "Religion  and  the  Arts." 


ART  IN 
DALLAS 


The  Dallas  Art  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  Janu- 
ary, 1903.  It  is  really  the 
child  of  the  Public  Library  inasmuch  as 
when  the  Library  building  for  Dallas  was 
designed  a  room  to  be  used  as  an  Art 
Gallery  was  included.  In  1902  an  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  the  new  Art  Gallery 
and  from  this  exhibition  two  pictures  were 
selected  by  popular  vote  for  purchase  and 
the  nucleus  for  a  permanent  art  collection 
formed.  From  a  membership  of  eighty  the 
Art  Association  has  grown  until  it  now  has 
a  membership  of  over  200.  In  the  mean- 
while it  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  not 


only  the  Public  Library  but  the  State  Fair 
Board,  the  Park  Commissioners,  and  the 
City  Officials. 

The  exhibitions  are  now  held  in  the  per- 
manent gallery  erected  at  Fair  Park,  and 
the  pictures  which  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Association  have  become  the  property  of 
the  city.  This  collection  now  comprises 
forty-two  paintings  and  includes  works  by 
such  well-known  artists  as  Gedney  Bunce, 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  C.  C.  Curran, 
Alexander  Harrison,  Childc  Hassam, 
Leonard  Ochtman,  Gardner  Symons, 
Frederick  Wangh  and  William  Wendt. 

St.  Louis  art  lovers  have 

!         recently  enjoyed  a  feast  in 
ST.  louis      ^e    jWQ    exhibitions  on 

view  at  the  City  Art  Museum  during 
February.  Eight  rooms  were  given  up  by 
Mr.  Holland,  the  director,  to  the  exhibition 
of  French  and  Belgian  paintings  and 
sculpture  from  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Some  of  the  l>est-known  modern 
French  artists  were  represented,  Monet, 
Martin,  La  Touche,  Bcsnard.  Blanche. 
Boutct  de  Monvel,  Rodin,  Bartholome,  and 
many  others. 

The  other  treat  which  St.  Louisiana  en- 
joyed at  the  same  time,  was  the  collection 
of  portraits  by  American  artists  sent  out 
by  The  American  Federation  of  Arts.  Many 
well-known  artists  were  represented  such  as. 
Chase,  Henri,  Bellows,  Hubbell,  Jean  Mc- 
Lean, Cecilia  Beaux,  and  others. 

Some  of  the  recent  purchases  by  the  City 
Art  Museum  are  a  painting  by  Frederick 
Ballard  Williams,  called  "A  Glimpse  of  the 
Sea";  one  by  Henry  Ranger,  called  "New 
England  Village";  one  from  the  Reisinger 
collection  by  Alfred  Stevens, called  "Medi- 
tation"; a  number  of  Japanese  sword 
guards  dating  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century  and  an  interesting  Japanese  bronze 
dragon  holding  seven  crystal  balls.  Other 
purchases  are  under  consideration. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society 

MUNICIPAL      of  York   n.por(s  lhe 

AUT         following  activities  in  its 
February  Bulletin: 

"A  committee  of  which  Mr.  George  W. 
Breck  is  chairman,  has  commenced  the 
preparation  of  a  municipal  art  survey  of 
New  York  City.    The  first  step  is  to  be 
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the  plotting  upon  a  large  map  of  the  existing 
monuments  and  other  works  of  outdoor 
art.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  survey  of 
the  city  as  a  basis  for  suggestion  and 
criticism  in  the  apportionment  of  works  of 
outdoor  art  offered  to  the  city,  that  these, 
as  they  are  offered,  may  be  given  appro- 
priate sites. 

"A  committee  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Society,  acting  for  the  National  Committee 
on  Municipal  Art,  has  prepared  an  edition 
of  10,000  copies  of  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
on  the  billboard  as  it  has  developed  in  New 
York  City.  Other  pamphlets  are  to  follow." 

During  the  second  semes- 

COOPERATION  of  s(;holaslic  year,  a 

BETWEEN      course  0f  lecture  on  the 
MUSEUM  and  Historv  of  Art  will  be  given 
UNIVERSITY     at  the'University  of  Min. 

nesota,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  by  the 
Director,  Mr.  Joseph  Breck;  Miss  Margaret 
T.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Institute;  ami  Mr.  Robert  Koehler.  Direc- 
tor Emeritus  of  the  Minneapolis  School  of 
Art.  The  course  will  consist  of  thirty-three 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Occidental  Art 


from  ancient  times  to  the  present  date. 
The  lectures  on  Ancient  Art  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Breck;  those  covering  the  period 
from  the  close  of  the  Classical  Age  to  the 
close  of  the  Renaissance  by  Miss  Jackson; 
those  on  the  remaining  periods  by  Mr. 
Koehler.  The  lectures  will  be  held  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  Main  Engineering 
Building,  and  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  the 
stereopticon. 

The  beautiful  colorings  of 
ORIENTAL  ART  0,.  porceIaina>  in 

AT  UNIVERSITY  •  •  mi 

many  instances  impossible 

to  reproduce  in  these  days, 
PENNSYLVANIA  ^  ^  i|,ustratcd  ;„ 

M L'sei  m  Kxhibition  of  Oriental  Art 
opened  on  February  15th  in  the  newly 
constructed  Charles  Custis  Harrison  Hall 
in  the  tower  of  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  Hall  itself 
is  a  very  dignified  and  imposing  receptacle 
for  the  treasures  there  displayed,  a  rotunda 
100  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  warm 
grey  tiles,  surmounted  by  a  vaulted 
dome  from  which  a  I  loud  of  light  pours 
through  a  lantern  ut  the  apex  and  a  series 
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of  triplet  windows  at  the  impost  of  the 
vault  arches.  The  outline  of  the  tower 
has  much  of  the  feeling  of  massive  simplic- 
ity and  recalls  to  a  certain  extent  the  old 
Genoese  Tower  of  Galata  at  Constantinople, 
yet  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  architectural 
style  of  the  adjoining  wings  and  facade 
of  the  Museum. 

The  blue  and  white  porcelains  numbered 
eighty-two,  five  were  of  the  blanc  de  chine, 
twenty-three  Celadon  vases  and  plaques, 
a  large  group  of  monochrome  specimens 
including  peach  bloom,  mandarin  yellow, 
rosc-du-Barri,  sang  de  boeuf,  turquoise, 
sapphire  and  peacock  blue  colors.  Eggshell 
porcelain  plates  and  cups  and  a  fine  re- 
ticulated lantern  also  formed  notable  items 
in  the  ensemble,  most  of  them  figuring  in 
the  famous  Morgan  Collection  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  partly 
acquired  by  the  Museum  and  partly  lent 
by  Duveen  Brothers.  Ancient  Chinese 
bronzes  including  a  number  of  sacrificial 
beakers  and  a  very  curious  gold  and  silver 
nielle  wine  pot,  apparently  dating  about 
1000  B.  C,  a  pair  of  mortuary  pottery 
horses,  several  stone  statues  of  Buddhist 
deities  and  a  small  group  of  milk-white 
and  green  jade  carvings  gave  interest  to 
the  display.  The  grey  walls  of  the  Hall 
were  relieved  by  a  decoration  of  some  fine 
old  Brussels  tapestry  panels,  and  a  number 
of  paintings  by  Chinese  artists  on  silk  rolls 
were  shown  in  glass  cases.  E.  C. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of 
T,IE  ,  the  Fellowship  of  the  Fenn- 
fellowship  8  sy|vania  Academy  of  the 
exhibition  Fine  Arlg  opened  on  Febru- 
ary 18th  in  the  galleries  of  the  Sketch  and 
Plastic  Clubs  in  Philadelphia,  and  remain- 
ing on  view  until  March  4th  inclusive,  was 
in  many  ways  a  satisfactory  collection, 
although  quite  an  appreciable  number  of 
names  of  the  stronger  local  painters  were 
not  in  evidence  in  the  catalogue  of  some 
two  hundred  works.  After  the  close  of  this 
show,  pictures  were  selected  from  it  for 
exhibition  in  the  Public  Schools  and  towns 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  in  pursuance  of  the 
similar  plan  of  constructive  civilization 
now  being  followed  by  The  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  Examples  of  the  land- 
scape painter's  art  were  shown  here  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  of  the  standard 


annuals  in  this  country,  especially  such  as 
Mr.  Hobart  Nicholas  view  of  "Perkin's 
Cove,  Ogunquit,"  easily  the  best  interpre- 
tation of  nature  from  the  brush  of  an 
experienced  craftsman,  in  the  collection. 
Miss  Laura  D.  S.  Ladd  showed  excellent 
technique  and  careful  study  of  reflected 
foliage  in  her  picture  entitled  "The  Mill 
Dam";  Miss  Mary  Butler  exhibited  one 
of  her  best  works  in  a  sunny  panoramic, 
"Temple  Hills,  New  Hampshire,"  while 
Miss  Alice  Kent  Stoddard  had  some  good 
painting  of  wind-tossed  waves  in  "A  Grey 
Sea."  In  contrast  with  this  Mr.  R.  B. 
Farley  showed  the  sea  in  a  quiet  mood  at 
the  edge  of  a  sunlit  sandy  beach,  in  the 
painting  entitled  "After  the  Storm."  Mr. 
Herbert  Pullingcr  had  some  excellent  per- 
spective and  brilliant  illumination  in  his 
canvas,  "The  Bridge."  "Winter"  was 
well  represented  in  the  effective  snow  and 
ice  subject  by  Mr.  Fred  Wagner.  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh  rendered  very  truthfully 
the  warm  golden  tints  and  the  pellucid 
envelope  of  the  mountain  scenery  of 
Northern  Italy  in  liis  painting  of  the 
"Pelice  Torrent."  Mr.  Leopold  Seyffert's 
"  Woman  of  Segovia,"  a  fine  bit  of  Spanish 
character;  Mr.  Robert  Elliot's  "Mexican"; 
Miss  Nina  B.  Ward's  "Lady  in  Black"; 
Miss  Nathalie  Morris's  "Woman  in  a  Black 
Shawl,"  quite  in  the  Zuloaga  vein;  Miss 
May  Audubon  Post's  "Holland  Fisher- 
man"; "The  Letter,"  by  Mr.  Adolphe 
Borie,  breathing  tender  sentiment;  Mr. 
Cesarc  A.  Ricciardi's  "Filomena,"  up  to 
date  in  costume  and  strongly  emotional 
in  gesture  and  countenance,  should  all  be 
noted  as  capital  examples  of  the  work  of 
some  of  our  most  clever  painters  of  the 
human  figure.  Miss  Violet  Oakley  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  studies  for  the  mural 
decorations  of  the  Cleveland  Court  House 
and  Mrs.  Paula  H.  Balano  some  very 
charming  views  of  Athens  and  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  indeed  the  showing  of  high-class 
work  by  women  was  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  exhibition  and  added  very  perceptibly 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  collection. 

E.  C. 


Three  pieces  of  sculpture, 
lent  by  three  well-known 
sculptors,  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  sculpture  court  of  the  Toledo  Mu- 


ART  IN 
TOLEDO 
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scum.  These  are  a  small  bronze,  one  of 
the  most  spirited  statuettes  from  the  hand 
of  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy,  whose  work  is 
noted  for  this  quality;  a  small  bronze  of  the 
well-known  male  figure  of  Victory,  first  seen 
on  the  dome  of  Festival  Hall,  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  by  Evelyn  Longman,  and  a 
life-size  bust  of  John  Burroughs,  in  marble, 
by  C.  S.  Pietro. 

The  museum  is  showing  during  March  a 
collection  of  canvases  by  George  Elmer 
Browne  and  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
American  artists,  including  Gifford  Beal, 
William  Chase,  George  Bellows,  Paul 
Dougherty,  Childe  Hassam,  W.P.  Glackens, 
Robert  Henri,  Ernest  Lawson,  W.  Elmer 
Schofield,  Hayley  Lever,  J.  Alden  Weir  and 
Gardner  Svmons. 


THE  MANSHIP 
MEDAL 


The  St.  Paul  Institute  has 
adopted  as  the  permanent 
form  for  its  awards  for 
excellence  in  art  a  medal  designed  by  Paul 
M unship,  a  native  of  St.  Paul  and  a 
graduate  of  the  St.  Paul  Art  School,  who 
received  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1909,  the 
highest  honor  that  can  come  to  an  American 
student  of  sculpture.  There  is  a  peculiar 
fitness  that  the  Institute  Medal  should  be 
the  work  of  a  St.  Paul  student  who  has  won 
international  recognition.  Mr.  Manship 
writes  of  the  design  of  the  medal  as  follows: 
"I  have  thought  to  get  away  from  the 
stereotyped  models  generally  used  in  this 
connection  and  to  suggest  the  whole  idea  in 


an  abstract  manner,  and  so,  instead  of 
representing  the  figure  of  Art  with  a  palette 
in  one  hand  and  a  work  of  sculpture  in  the 
other,  I  have  pictured,  for  the  obverse  of 
the  medal,  the  Muse  that  inspires  and 
extols,  kneeling  before  the  figure  of  Victory 
who  bestows  recognition  of  artistic  accom- 
plishment. For  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
the  idea  of  the  Pegasus,  arising  from  the 
Globe  itself,  appealed  to  me,  apart  from  its 
decorative  effect,  as  being  suggestive  of  the 
flight  of  fancy  and  its  vehicle  of  transport 
to  the  higher  realms." 

The  medal  was  awarded  and  future  de- 
livery promised,  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Work  of  Northwestern  Artists  held  in  St. 
Paul  last  year.  It  was  again  awarded  this 
month  to  exhibitors,  in  a  similar  exhibit  held 
under  the  same  auspices. 

During  the  present  season 
a  university  The  Amcrican  Federation 

of  Arts  has  been  circulating 

EXHIBITION     a  co,|ectioI1  of  twe,ve  oiJ 

paintings  by  American  artists  among  the 
universities  of  the  Middle  West.  In  con- 
nection with  this  exhibition  of  American 
masterpieces.  Prof.  W.  A.  Griffith,  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  writes  as  follows: 

"In  Kansas  alone  there  will  be  9,000 
students  in  the  three  schools  who  will  sec 
and  study  this  collection;  some  day  these 
young  people  will  buy  pictures.  Kansas 
is  getting  rich  and  more  people  are  able  to 
buy  pictures.    One  of  the  best  collections 
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in  the  state  is  owned  by  a  young  man  who 
was  introduced  to  the  subject  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  So  I  ho]>e  it  will  not 
be  long  until  we  are  able  to  keep  in  the  state 
the  best  things  sent  to  our  exhibitions.  We 
now  have  under  way  a  state  art  federation 
to  encourage  local  workers,  and  will  hold  an 
exhibition  next  year.  A  similar  movement 
has  been  started  in  Oklahoma.  I  was  in 
Norman,  Okla.,  two  weeks  ago  to  award  the 
prizes  at  their  first  exhibition.  We  will 
have  forty  paintings  by  Kansas  j>eople  jn 
connection  with  this  year's  exhibition. 
I  now  have  on  exhibition  the  museum  col- 
lection sent  out  by  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Etchers  and  will  hold  it  until  the  paintings 
come." 

The     Providence  Water 

PROVIDENCE     Co)or  CJub  just  closwl 

water  coix)R  it8  twentieth  annual  exhi- 
CLUB  bition  at  the  gallery  of  the 
Providence  Art  Club  and  is  about  to  send 
out  its  second  annual  rotary  exhibition. 
At  the  Art  Club  fourteen  sales  were  made 
and  the  exhibition  attracted  a  good  at- 
tendance and  favorable  comment. 

Especially  popular  were  the  excellent 
examples  of  the  latest  work  of  Col.  H. 
Anthony  Dyer.  "Russet  Autumn"  and 
the  "Blue  Blind"  were  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Dyer,  but  in  his  grey  misty  mornings, 
several  of  which  were  included,  the  note  of 
novelty  was  pleasantly  remarket!.  These 
paintings  are  really  symphonies  in  silvery 
greys  and  form  a  delightful  intermezzo, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  blase  gallery  trotter. 

Mr.  H.  Cyrus  Farnum  was  represented 
by  two  important  African  pictures  at  Al- 
giers and  Biskra  respectively, and  by  several 
drawings  of  African  subjects.  Miss  Angela 
O'Leary  showed  four  pictures,  but  in  "On 
the  Quay,  Divan,"  her  best  work  was  done. 
This  picture  is  a  subtle  and  refined  work 
done  in  a  low  tone  and  with  a  remarkable 
effect  of  atmosphere.  Others  represented 
by  excellent  pictures  were  Mabel  M.  Wood- 
ward, whose  "Sheep"  and  "San  Remo 
Market"  were  cleverly  treated;  Earl  R. 
Davis,  whose  "Blue  Pool"  had  a  nice  feel- 
ing for  color;  Gertrude  Parmelee  Cady, 
whose  group  of  landscapes  were  spirited 
and  colorful. 

Sydney  R.  Burleigh  in  "Nightfall"  and 
"Rising  Mist'*  caught  the  moods  of  nature 


revealing  much  tender  poetic  feeling,  and 
Percy  F.  Albee  furnished  a  real  novelty  in 
his  nine  decorative  panels  representing 
rockets  and  bombs  in  midair.  These 
pictures  had  a  leaning  to  the  Japanese  and 
a  real  touch  of  originality. 

Maude  Richmond  Fcnner  sent  five  well- 
painted  landscapes  done  in  her  vigorous 
style.  "The  Old  Sugar  Lot"  was  the  most 
important,  but  the  small  forest  interior 
was  ]>ainted  with  a  boldness  and  decision 
worthy  of  a  larger  canvas.  Etchings  of 
decided  merit  were  shown  by  two  new 
members  of  the  club.  Mr.  A.  W.  Heintzel 
man  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Sherman. 

The  Rotary  Show  consists  of  about 
seventy  pictures  selected  from  the  local 
show  and  from  the  studios  and  will  open 
first  at  Lawrence.  Mass.,  and  then  will  go 
to  Danielson,  Conn.  On  April  1st  it  opens 
at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  will  visit  other  cities 
including  Newport.  R.  I.,  later. 

W.  A.  B. 

,  The  annual  exhibition  of 
art  students  |andscapes  done  at  Wood- 
stock, the  summer  school 
of  the  Art  Students'  League,  of  New  York, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Carlson,  was  hung  at  the  League  for  two 
weeks  commencing  February  16th. 

It  was  the  l>est  exhibition  in  some  years 
and  the  more  satisfactory  because  all  the 
pictures  showed  the  individuality  of  the 
different  exhibitors.  The  subjects  were 
also  of  exceptional  interest,  for  besides  the 
familiar  suidit  and  shadowed  hills  were  the 
moonlights,  winter  scenes,  the  deep  in- 
teriors, the  lonely  farmhouse  and  the  mills 
and  streams  that  go  to  make  Woodstock 
tempting  to  the  artist. 

A  jury  consisting  of  Mr.  Paul  Cornoyer, 
Mr.  Edward  Potthast,  Mr.  Cullen  Yates, 
Mr.  Walter  Granville-Smith  and  Mr. 
Gifford  Beal  awarded  the  first  prize,  $50.00, 
given  by  the  League,  to  Emile  Gruppe, 
whose  winter  pictures  were  exceptionally 
good.  The  s<-cond  prize  of  $50.00  was 
given  by  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Isidor.  who  also 
gives  $100.00  annually  for  prizes  to  be 
awarded  at  Woodstock  at  the  close  of  the 
season  there.  Mr.  J.  Paul  Slusser  won  this 
prize  with  pictures  that  showed  choice 
subjects  and  good  color.  The  third  prize, 
a  League  scholarship,  went  to  Miss  Christine 
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Chaplin.  Mr.  William  B.  Owen,  who  won 
the  $75.00  prize  awarded  at  Woodstock  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  displayed  a  number 
of  canvases  that  showed  a  big  conception 
of  nature  and  much  ability  in  handling. 

In  order  to  prevent  "aim- 
a  penny      less  wan(jprinRi"  ant]  to 

induce  instead,  intelligent 
guide  observation,  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  recently  issued  a 
little  vest-pocket  guide  to  the  Museum  and 
its  collections.  This  guide  is  distributed 
to  ticket  holders  and  is  sold  to  others  for 
one  cent.  The  sign  which  calls  attention 
to  it  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  corridors 
reads: 

"Do  you  know  your  way  through 
the  Museum? 

"The  Leaflet  Guide  for  sale  at  the 
entrance,  price  one  cent,  tells  what 
there  is  to  see  and  how  to  see  it." 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  has  this 
to  say  of  it: 

"For  purposes  of  ready  reference  the 
Leaflet  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  the 
bare  function  of  guidance  fulfilled  in  the 
fewest  words.  Nevertheless  it  names, 
describes,  and  directs  the  visitor  to  every 
public  room  in  the  Museum.  The  first 
page  gives  a  minute  sketch-plan  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  departments  in  the 
building.  This  gives  the  visitor  his  bear- 
ings at  a  glance.  One  of  the  following 
pages  is  devoted  to  each  department  of  the 
Museum.  Each  page  contains  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  the  galleries  with  directions  how 
to  reach  them  from  one  or  other  entrance. 

"The  great  majority  of  museum  visitors 
are  aimless  wanderers,  enjoying  what  they 
find  to  enjoy,  but  seeking  nothing  in  particu- 
lar. To  loaf  and  invite  the  soul  is  indeed  a 
precious  privilege  of  leisure;  yet  it  also  in- 
vites boredom.  Against  this  a  recourse 
should  be  open  to  visitors  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  fare  of  the  artistic  banquet  offered  by 
the  Museum.  Moreover,  in  wandering 
through  a  large  building  one  easily  loses 
one's  way.  Against  this  also  a  recourse 
should  be  open  to  visitors  in  the  form  of 
directions  so  condensed  that  he  who  runs— 
or  saunters — may  read  them. 

"The  Leaflet  Guide  aims  to  meet  both 
these  needs  of  the  great  majority,  and  with 


them  the  need  of  guidance  felt  by  the  small 
minority  who  visit  the  Museum  with  a  plan 
—the  plan  to  see  it  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
one  or  other  detail.  The  demand  from 
either  of  these  three  sources  for  even  the 
smallest  and  easiet  read  of  Leaflets  may 
prove  to  be  inconsiderable;  but  whatever 
it  is,  it  calls  for  recognition  and  may  grow 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  is  seldom  if  ever 
met  in  any  museum  in  a  way  to  appeal  to 
the  visitor  who  is  limited  in  time,  as  nearly 
all  visitors  are.  The  new  vest-pocket 
Guide  aims  in  its  modest  way  to  help  divest 
a  Museum  visit  of  the  ennui  and  bewilder- 
ment which  have  come  to  be  thought 
inseparable  from  it.  and  thus  to  help 
transform  an  occupation  which  to  the 
seriously  inclined  is  generally  an  onerous 
duty,  and  to  those  who  take  it  lightly  an 
insipid  diversion,  into  the  memorable 
pleasure  it  may  easily  and  to  every  one 
become."  G. 

One  of  the  latest  gifts  to 

NOTES  FROM  Aft  Instjlute  from  the 

Chicago  Friends  of  American  Art  is 
a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dyer  by  John  Singer 
Sargent.  This  is  essentially  a  painter's 
painting  and  is  particularly  admired  by  the 
artists.  Its  date  is  1880.  The  picture 
represents  a  slender  woman  in  black  seated 
against  a  rich  brown  background.  The 
figure  is  in  profile,  the  head  is  turned  looking 
out  of  the  canvas  and  the  hands  are  folded 
loosely  in  the  lap. 

A  small  but  rare  collection  of  eleven 
pastels  and  prints  by  James  McNeill 
Whistler  has  been  lent  to  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Marshall  Field. 

Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson  has  lent  a  col- 
lection of  twenty  water  colors  by  Winslow 
Homer,  which  present  the  rude  coast  and 
fishing  themes  that  arc  characteristic  of 
Homer's  brush. 

Six  exhibitions  are  in  progress  during 
March.  These  arc  works  by  the  Guild  of 
Boston  Artists  including  fifty-five  paint- 
ings and  fifteen  miniatures;  Alson  Skinner 
Clark's  Panama  canvases,  shown  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition; 
a  collection  of  thirty  landscapes  by  Ben 
Foster,  of  New  York;  thirty  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  Anna  V.  Hyatt,  and  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Etchers  sixth  inter- 
national exhibition  of  etchings. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  The 
Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  was 
held  at  The  Twentieth  Century  Club.  S 
Joy  Street,  February  iSd.  and  was  preceded 
by  a  supper  at  which  over  100  mem- 
bers and  guests  were  present.  Various 
committees  reported  on  the  work  of  the 
year,  and  the  report  of  the  treasurer.  H. 
P.  Macomber,  showed  that  the  sales  for  the 
year  had  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  society,  amounting  to  almost  $80,000. 
The  chief  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
award  of  the  society's  bronze  medals  of 
honor  by  the  president,  Professor  H. 
Langford  Warren.  The  recipients  this 
year  were  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Copeland  of 
Boston  (enamel  work  on  silver);  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Dixon,  of  Riverside,  Cal.  (jew- 
elry); and  James  T.  Woolley,  of  Boston 
(silver).  Thirty-three  craftsmen  members 
were  advanced  to  the  grade  of  master 
craftsmen,  and  the  following  five  directors 
were  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years: 
Huger  Elliott,  Lois  L.  Howe,  Louis  C. 
Newhall,  Arthur  J.  Stone,  H.  Langford 
Warren. 

A  memorial  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
the  late  John  W.  Alexander  was  opened  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
evening  of  February  <9th.  and  continues 
through  March.  It  is  in  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute that  Mr.  Alexander's  splendid  mural 
decorations  "The  Spirit  of  Pittsburgh"  are 
to  be  found,  and  it  was  in  this  great  manu- 
facturing city  that  the  artist  was  born  and 
spent  his  boyhood.  It  seems  therefore  very 
appropriate  that  the  memorial  exhibition 
should  be  first  shown  there.  This  exhibition, 
which  numbers  almost  100  paintings  includ- 
ing a  few  of  his  very  early  works,  is  the 
most  important  collection  of  paintings 
by  Mr.  Alexander  ever  shown.  The  cata- 
logue, the  preparation  of  which  has  been  a 
labor  of  love,  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  painter,  a  foreword,  and  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  his  paintings.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  an  important  sense  a  record  of  his  life 
work.  Thirty  of  the  works  were  lent  by 
Mrs.  Alexander,  and  others  were  borrowed 
from  public  institutions  and  private 
owners. 


The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  has  recently 
added  to  its  permanent  collection  a  paint- 
ing by  Richard  E.  Miller  entitled  "Summer 
Reverie,"  as  well  as  two  small  bronzes  by 
Paul  Troubetzkov. "  Mrs.  Leonard  Thomas  " 
and  "Pavlowa." 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  William 
Rilschel  and  a  collection  of  book  plates  by 
various  designers  were  on  exhibition  at  the 
Museum  during  March. 

The  Keramic  Society  of  Greater  New 
York  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  Keramics 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  April  5th  to  April  19th  inclusive. 
Table  decorations  will  be  a  special 
feature. 

The  Portland  Society  of  Art  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  oils,  water  colors  and  pastels 
at  the  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memorial  Art 
Museum,  from  April  8th  to  April  30th. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  opened 
its  Ninety-first  Annual  Exhibition  in  the 
galleries  of  The  American  Fine  Arts  Society, 
New  York,  on  March  17th.  This  exhibi- 
tion continues  until  April  23d. 

The  American  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters  holds  its  Seventeenth  Annua) 
Exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  its  exhibit 
forming  a  special  feature  of  the  larger 
exhibition  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

FORM  AND  COLOUR.  BY  LISLE 
MARCH  PHILLIPS.  Author  of  "The  Works  of 
Man."  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York, 
Publishers.    Price  $*.*5  net. 

"Form."  the  author  of  this  book  says, 
"has  dominated  art  whenever  and  where- 
ever  the  intellectual  faculty  was  dominant 
in  life;  color  has  dominated  art  whenever 
and  wherever  the  emotional  faculty  has 
dominated  life.  Thus,  by  the  traces  they 
have  left  in  art.  the  two  great  currents  of 
ideas  which  have  illumined  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man  may  l>e  traced  in  their  ebb 
and  flow  and  in  their  interaction  upon  each 
other." 

"Moreover,"  he  continues,  "it  appears 
that  not  only  is  the  mind  of  man  divided 
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into  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties, 
and  not  only  is  art  divided  into  the  corre- 
sponding elements  of  form  and  color,  but 
the  actual  universe  itself  has  come  to  share 
in  this  arrangement  and  be  subject  to  a 
similar  division.  Every  spiritual  impulse 
which  has  quickened  the  soul  of  man  has 
come  out  of  the  East,  just  as  every  practical 
invention  or  intellectual  conception  has 
come  out  of  the  West.  Mysticism  is  as 
commonplace  an  affair  in  Eastern  life  as 
science  is  in  Western.  Form,  therefore, 
is  the  art  idiom  of  the  West,  color  the  art 
idiom  of  the  East." 

These  are  the  theories  set  forth  and 
admirably  developed  in  this  book.  The 
treatment  is  philosophical  hut  by  no  means 
vague  nor  dry.  The  author,  who  by-the- 
way  is  an  Englishman,  first  gives  his  reader 
the  testimony  of  nature,  then  he  takes  up 
the  Eastern  point  of  view,  next  the  Classic 
point  (if  view,  and  finally  the  Christian 
point  of  view.  Under  these  general  sub- 
divisions are  taken  up  in  turn  the  big  sub- 
jects of  Eastern  and  Byzantine  architecture, 
Greek  architecture  and  sculpture,  the 
Christian  Arts,  among  which  is  the  making 
of  stained  glass,  Indian  thought  and  art. 
Eastern  and  Western  critics.  Venice  and 
the  Renaissance.  All  of  these  are  dealt 
with  as  witnesses  of  civilization  and  in 
connection  therewith  are  traced  the  cur- 
rents which  in  terms  of  art  had  reflected 
as  well  as  helped  to  determine  the  trend 
both  of  thought  and  endeavor.  By  stu- 
dents of  art  and  such  others  as  care  to 
look  below  the  surface  of  life  this  book 
can  not  fail  to  be  found  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI— THE  ARTIST 

AND  THE  MAN.  BY  OSYAL1)  SIKKX. 
Vale  I'niversity  Press.  Xew  Iljiven.  Connecticut. 
Publishers.    Price  $0.00  net. 

Few  novels  coidd  possess  the  interest  of 
this  splendid  biography  of  one  of  the  great- 
est artists  the  world  has  known.  Although 
again  and  again  the  story  of  Leonardo's 
life  has  been  written,  never  has  so  full  and 
complete  a  history  of  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  artist  and  man  been  published. 

It  is  so  easy  in  considering  Leonardo, 
the  artist,  to  forget  Leonardo  the  man. 
or  to  wander  away  from  history  into  the 
vague  upper  chambers  of  criticism  and 


mere  conjecture.  Not  once  does  the  pres- 
ent author  commit  this  error.  He  gives 
his  wonderful  subject  sufficient  historical 
setting,  the  reader  falls  readily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  time  in  which  this  great 
intellectual  giant  lived,  but  never  is  lured 
away  nor  loses  sight  of  the  chief  figure  in 
the  great  drama  of  life  unrolled  before  him. 
Artistically  there  is  so  little  data  to  build 
upon — a  very  few  finished  paintings,  a 
really  small  number  of  drawings,  some 
writings,  but  that  is  all.  And  yet  with 
these  the  author  of  this  volume  has  made 
the  story  complete  and  has  given  us  suffi- 
cient material  with  which  to  form  our  own 
estimate.  He  says  himself  that  he  "has 
not  attempted  to  explain  or  analyze  every- 
thing," but  on  the  contrary  has  "chosen 
rather  to  direct  attention  and  interest  to 
Leonardo's  chief  qualities  as  an  artist." 

Included  in  the  illustrations,  which  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  are  examples  of 
the  works  of  eon  temporary  artists,  such 
works  as  in  any  way  bear  relation  to  those 
by  Leonardo  himself. 

It  is  a  beautiful  book,  well  printed,  finely 
illustrated  and  written  with  that  clearness 
of  style  which  characterizes  the  best  works 
in  literature,  indicating  clearness  of  thought 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  RARE  PORTRAITS 

OF  WHISTLER.  BY  A.  E.  GALLATIN. 
John  Lane  Company,  Xew  York,  Publishers. 
Price  $5.00  net. 

This  little  book,  of  which  but  100  copies 
have  been  printed,  is  the  kind  of  publica- 
tion that  lovers  of  books  as  well  as  lovers 
of  art  both  welcome  and  cherish.  The 
essay  it  contains  is  based  upon  a  contri- 
bution by  the  artist  to  the  Print  Collector's 
Quarterly  of  Dcceml>er,  1915,  but  in  its 
present  form  is  slightly  more  comprehensive 
in  scope. 

There  an-  six  plates:  Seymour  Haden's 
Portrait  of  Whistler  (a  sepia  drawing  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library);  Thomas  R. 
Way's  portrait  of  the  great  artist;  Giovanni 
Boldini's  Dry-point;  Paul  Helleu's  Dry- 
point:  a  caricature  by  "Max,"  which  is 
reproduced  here  for  the  first  time,  and  E.  T. 
R.'s  caricature.  The  originals  of  all  but 
the  first  of  these  portraits  are  to  be  found 
in  t lie  author's  own  collection. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Traveling  Exhibitions 


SCHEDULE  FOR  APRIL  1916 

Portrait  Exhibition  Providence,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

By  American  Artists  April  4— April  25 

On.  Paintings  No.  II  Oberlin  Art  Association 

By  American  Artists  April   1 — April  il 

Water  Colors  Xo  I  Rochester,  Memorial  Art  Gallery 

American  H  ater  Cohr  Society's  1915  Rotary  April   1 — April  SO 

Water  Colors  No.  IV  Utica  Public  Library 

American  Water  Color  Society's  1916  Rotary  April    1 — April  30 

Original  Illustrations  Indianapolis,  John  Herron  Art  Institute 

By  American  Illustrators  April  19 — May  14 

Exhibitions  ok  Etchings  Elmira,  Arnot  Art  Gallery 

By  Contemporary  Etchers  April  15 — May  15 

Japanese  Prints  Albany  Institute  and  Historical  and  Art 

Society 

Lent  by  Yamanaka  April   1— April  SO 

University  Circuit  Exhibition  Emporia,  Kansas  State  Normal  School 

Txcelte  Oil  Paintings  by  American  Artists  April   1— April  10 

Oil  Paintings  No.  V  Eugene,  University  of  Oregon 

By  American  Artists  April  10— April  24 

Water  Colors  No.  Ill  Ixw  Angeles  Museum  of  History,  Science 

und  Art 

By  American  Hater  Colorists  April  30— May  20 

Architectural  Drawings  Chicago.  Architectural  Exhibition 

By  Students  of  the  Collegiate  Schools  of 

Architecture  April   4— April  23 

Oil  Paintings  No.  I  Galveston,  Texas 

By  American  Artists  April    1— April  SO 

Oil  Paintings  No.  Ill  Charleston,  Illinois  Art  Association 

By  American  Artists  April  14— April  27 

Art  in  House  Furnishing  Lincoln.  University  of  Nebraska 

Art  in  Trade  Club  Exhibition  April   1— April  14 

University  Circuit  Exhibition  La  Crosse  Art  Association 

Twelve  Oil  Paintings  by  American  Artists  April  15— April  30 

Materials  and  Features  ok  a  Printed 

Book  New  Bedford  Public  Library 

April  1— April  30 

The  Story  ok  the  Making  ok  a  Book  New  Bedford  Public  Library 

April  1— April  30 
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School  Art  Work  San  Francisco  Art  Association 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Pennsylvania 
Museum  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Sew  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art.  Pratt  Institute, 

School  of  Boston  Museum                                                      April  1 — April  30 

Arts  and  C  hafts  Vermillion.  University  of  South  Dakota 

National  Society  of  Craftsmen  Exhibition                                    April  7 — April  20 

Medici  Prints  Troy  Public  Schools.  Pennsylvania 

Reproductions  of  works  by  great  masters 

Lent  by  Foster  Brothers  April  15—  April  24 

MBDIC1  Prints  South  Manchester.  Connecticut 

Reproductions  of  work*  by  great  masters 

Isnt  by  Foster  Brottiers  April  27 — May  10 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Circulating  Lectures 

ENGAGEMENTS  FOR  APRIL  1910 


Amerkax   Mural   Painting.     Dayton.  Ohio.     Montgomery  County  Art 

Association  Apr 

Civic  Art.    Bethlehem.  Pa  Apr 

Whistler.    Indianapolis.    John  Herron  Art  Institute  Apr 

Design.  Its  I'se  and  Abuse.    Bethlehem.  Pa  Apr 

Rembrandt.    Easton.  Pa.    New  Century  Club  Apr 

American  Painting.    Provincetown  Art  Association  Apr 

American  Mural  Painting.    Springfield  Art  Association  Apr: 

Civic  Art.  New  Britain.  Conn  Apr 

American  Mural  Painting.    E.  Las  Vegas.  N.  M  Apr 

Lace.    Wheeling.  W.  Va.    Woman's  Club  Apr 


1  3 
I  3 
I  9 
1  10 
1  12 
I  13 
I  14 
I  14 
1  19 
1  23 


BLUE  DOME  FELLOWSHIP    STUDENTS  AFFILIATED  FOR 

MUTUAL    BENEFIT    IN    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    FIGURE    IN    THE  LANDSCAPE 

DEWING  WOODWARD,  President 

Instruction  bawd  upon  Laws  of  Beauty  and  Coherence.  Also  an  Association  of  Experienced  Artists  (or  Mutual 
Benefit.  Lectures  by  Eminent  Men  and  Women.  Every  Facility — Beautiful  Ground*,  Spacious  Studio,  Com- 
fortable  Inn.   June  to  October.    Address  inquiries  to  the  .Secretary,  LOUISE  JOHNSON,  Shady,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 

Please  mention  The  American  Maoazine  or  Art  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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ORE  and  more  is  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 


1  A  etching,  engraving  and  lithography  becoming 
a  necessary  part  of  general  culture. 


The  Print-Collector's  Quarterly 


now  in  its  sixth  year,  is  contributing  a  notable  share 
to  the  furtherance  of  this  knowledge.  The  magazine 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  the  artist 
and  collector,  but  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
graphic  arts.  Its  articles  are  both  stimulating  and 
authoritative,  and  are  written  by  the  foremost  authori- 
ties of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

Among  the  contributions  for  this  year  may  be 
mentioned : 

44 A  Jupiter  in  Sabots"  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden, 
Adolph  von  Menzel  by  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary,  French 
Artists  at  the  Siege  of  Paris  by  William  Aspenwall 
Bradley,  Albert  Sterner \s  Lithographs,  Goya's  Litho- 
graphs by  Campbell  Dodgson,  Drawings  by  French 
and  Italian  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by 
George  S.  Hellman,  Blake  and  Calvert  by  Lawrence 
Binyon.   


The  Print -Collector's  Quarterly 


4  Park  Street    Circular  upon  requmt    Boston.  Mass. 


Pteaae  mention  The  American  Magaiine  or  Art  when  writinf  to  Advertiser. 


Annual  Subscription,  Tivo  Dollars 
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SCHQDL-AKrSl 
MAGAZINE' 


For  Teachers 

Every  year  adds  to  the 
number  of  ambitious 
teachers  who  consult  the 
School  Arts  Magazine 
when  planning  their 
daily  work  in  the  school- 
room. Follow  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  its  able 
corps  of  writers  and  in- 
spiring Editor.  Henry 
'  Turner  Uailey.  and  your 
work  will  meet  with  universal  approval. 

Over  H/WOtownshlp,  county  and  city  school  system* 
look  to  the  School  Art-  Magazine  for  nil  that  Is  uuw 
anil  useful  In  elementary  art  ami  handicraft. 

You  have  been  looking  for  a  really  helpful  mag- 
azine.   Here  it  is.    Ko.id  this  list  of 
SUGGESTIONS  IN 


Blackboard  Drawing 
Animal  Life 
Bird  life 
Designing 
Dressmaking 
Millinery 
Advertising 


Weaving 
Woodwork 
Metal  Work 
Stenciling 
Commercial  Art 
Art  Appreciation 
Civic  Improvement 
Photography 


Two  Dollars  per  Year 

Single  copy,  twenty-five  cunts 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 

Boston,  Mass. 

JnM  rHn  a  two  dollar  bill  here  and  »rlle  your  mailing  addrrtx 


Sensible  Professional  Summer  Art  Training 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE    AND    APPLIED  ART 

Frame  Ai.vah  PanaoNS,  Ptettdeni 
BELLE  TERRE.  LONG  ISLAND 

Invites  consideration  of  Its  courses  In  painting,  In- 

ister 
riag 


advertising,  teachers'  courses,  and  its  new 

Qodatlons  and  enlarged  social  activities. 


MCOHMBC 


terlor  decoration, illustration, costume  design,  poster 

'  Its  new  llvl 
actlvtth 

Send for  ctrctifar  to 

Si  sax  F.Bisseii.,  StMfV.99SS  B'wat,  N.Y.C. 


Arlington  Galleries 

MODERN 
PAINTINGS 

Characteristic  Examples 

oj  the 

Hudson  River  School 

alicai/a  on  view 


EXHIBITIONS  BY  AMERICAN 
ARTISTS  EVERY  FORTNIGHT 
THROUGH   THE  SEASON 

Catalogues  mailed  on  requett 


274  Madison  Avenue 

bet  ween  891  h  and  40th  Streets 

New  York 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OK  ART 

The  Darby  School  of  Painting 

Season  June-  5  to  July  TJ     Seventeenth  Year 

Landscape  I'aintinir,  Pninlinir  from  the  model  in 
the  open  uir  and  in  the  studio.  Portrait  Painting, 

Still  Life  PaintinR  and  Composition 
Instructor:  HUGH  II.  BRECKENRIDGE.  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Art-.       For  1016 Circular,  address 

The  Darby  School  of  Piiitiaf    ::    Fort  Wtsfcuflu,  Pew. 
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MUTUAL    BENEFIT    IX    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    FIGURE    IN    THE  LANDSCAPE 

DEWING  WOODWARD,  President 

Instruction  based  upon  Laws  of  Beauty  and  Coherence  Also  an  Association  of  Experienced  Artists  for  Mutual 
Benefit.  J-cotures  by  Eminent  Men  and  Women.  Every  Facility — Beautiful  Ground.-.  Spacious  Studio,  Com- 
fortable Inn.    June  to  October.    Address  inquiries  to  the  Secretary,  LOUISE  J<  Ml  NSON,  Shady,  lister  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  Tur.  AMERICAN  Mahazink  of  Art  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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ARE  the  grounds 
of  your  country 
place  as  important 
to  you  as  the  house 
itself? 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  posted 
on  the  vital  subjects,  City 
Planning  and  National  Parks? 

If  so,  you  need  the  authorita- 
tive magazine,  "Landscape 
Architecture,"  official  organ 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 
(Scarce  numbers  bring  as  much  as 
$5.00  each,  just  ten  times  their 
original  price). 

Landscape  Architecture, 

17  East  40th  Stmt,  N.  Y. 

I  accept  }four 

Special  Offer 

of  a  year's  subscription  and  enclose 
$2.00,  on  the  understanding  that 
you  will  send  me  your 

CHART  OF 
INSECT  PESTS 

as  I  am  naturally  concerned  toith 
the  well-being  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  on  my  place. 

Name  


Address 

OR:  Send  along  magazine  and  chart,  and  bill 
me  in  due  courte. 


Ready  May  oth 

Certain  Cont< 

A  SET  OF  NOTES  IN  ART  CRITICISM 

By  A.  E.  Gallatin 

CONTENTS 

William  Gluckens ;  Krnest  l*awson  ; 
John  Sloim ;  Some  Masters  of  the 
Water  Color  (Sargent,  Homer,  Has- 
sam,  Whistler,  etc.);  Walter  Gay; 
A  French  Salon  des  Hinnoristes  in 
New  York,  with  a  note  on  Steinlen  ; 
•{roadman  Robinson. 

Si'O.  J-'»0  copifx  printed  at  the 
Afern/mount  Ptrxx.  illm- 
tratiom.     l*r'ur  8-f.OO  ml. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


HO  Wkst  JKd  Sthkkt 


New  York 


Leonardo  da  Vinci 

By  Osvakl  Siren 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  at  the 
University  of  Stockholm 

Professor  Siren  has  prepared  a  fairly 
detailed  life  of  the  great  artist,  contain- 
ing most  of  the  facts  known  of  him  and 
depicting  with  remarkable  clearness  the 
artistic  milieu  out  of  which  grew  the 
masterpieces  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

While  it  is  the  art  of  Leonardo  with 
which  the  author  is  chiefly  occupied,  he 
at  the  same  time  brings  out  the  versa- 
tility and  charm  of  the  artist's  life,  and 
adequately  illustrates  the  text  with  pic- 
tures which  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  original  photographs. 

Imperial  octavo.  Cloth  binding.  Gilt 
top.  2^"> pages.  241  illustrations.  Index. 
In  a  slip  case.    Price  $<».U<)  net,  postpaid. 


Yale  University  Press 

.War  Haven  Connecticut 
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The  Burlington  Magazine 

Illustrated  and  Published  Monthly 

PRICK  ONE  DOLLAR,  NET 
Edited  by  Lionel  Ci  st,  Litt.D.,C.  V.  O.,  Roger  E.  Fry  and  More  Aoev 

Since  its  foundation  in  1903  THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  has  steadily  grown  in  publir 
esteem,  and  it  now  numbers  among  its  contrihuiors  llio  lending  authorities  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  in  France.  Germany.  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium  and  Holland.  It  is  everywhere  admitted 
that  in  the  matter  of  production,  especially  in  the  quality  of  its  numerous  photographic  reproductions, 
it  is  the  best  general  journal  of  art  in  existence. 

Many  of  tho  most  important  discoveries  of  recent  years  with  regard  to  art-history  have  appeared  in 
its  pages/and  this  is  true  not  only  of  Mediirval  and  Renaissance  art  in  Europe  but  of  the  less  explored 
fields  of  early  Mabommudan.  Chinese  and  Indian  art. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are:  — 

Architecture  Enuravino*  AND  Drawing*  Mosaics 

Arms  and  Ahmor  Furniture  Painters  and  Painting 

Books,  Binding  and  Manuo  iiipth  Goldsmith's  Work  Platino  Cards 

Bronzes  Greek  Art  Scplpturb 

Carpets  Ivories  Silver,  Pewter  and  Plate 

Ceramics  and  Glass  Lead  Work  Stained  Glass 

Embroideries  and  Laces  Medals  and  Seals  Tapestries 

Enamels  Miniatures 

A  classified  list  of  all  ths  articles  published  can  be  obtained 
grali*  on  application  to  our  LONDON  OFFICE 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  (including  Indices)  NINE  DOLLARS,  POST  FREE 

NEW  YORK — 15-17  East  +0th  Strict 

LONDON— 17  Old  Burlington  Street,  W. 


The  Lithographs  of  Eugene  Isabey 

BY  HENRY  WINSLOW 
With  six  full-page  and  other  illustrations 

The  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 

Charles  Harris  Whitaker,  Editor 

80  cents  per  number         :  :         $3.50  per  year 


Address 

THE  OCTAGON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Please  mention  The  American  Maoaxjne  of  Art  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

For  those  who  have  secured  "Biographical  Notes*'  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  prepared 

ADDENDA 

bringing  up  to  date  the  Art  Record  of  the  Fifty  American 
Artists  originally  included.  This  will  he  mailed  without 
charge,  on  the  application  of  those  whose  orders  have  already 
been  filled. 

The  Addenda  will  be  included  with  all  future  orders  at  the 
original  price  of  50  cents,  postpaid.    105  pages,  5x8  inches. 


Paintings  by  American  Artists 


William  Macbeth 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  (at  40th  St.)  NEW  YORK  CITY 


T — !  '  — 



Important  Examples  of 

from 

on  Exhibition  at 

DREICER  &  CO. 

Ami-ruvtn  Roprvvnutivr* 

560  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

.i  .1  f  7" 
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The  American  Magazine  of  Art 

IS  published  by  The  Amkiiicak  Federation  of  Arts  with  the  object  of 
increasing  interest  and  appreciation  of  Art.  It  is  edited  by 
Leila  Mechlin,  Secretary  of  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  with  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  following  contributing  and  advisory  editors: 
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It  would  furthermore  relate  Art  to  Life  and  thus  bring  it  into  Us  true  relation  to 
the  development  of  civilization. 

In  these  objects  and  aims  it  is  the  official  organ  of  The  American  Federation  of 
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Contributions  in  the  form  of  articles,  photographs,  notes  and  news  items  are 
invited  and  will  be  carefully  examined.  In  case  such  unsolicited  contributions 
arc  found  unavailable  they  will  be  promptly  returned,  provide*]  stamps  for  re- 
mailing  are  enclosed.  Contributions  of  this  character  should  be  addressed  to 
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Philip  L.  Hale  whose  painting  entitled  "Hoses"  is 
reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  Thk 
American  Magazine  ok  Art  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  a  native  of  Boston.  He 
studied  at  the  Art  Student's  League  of  New  York,  and 
under  J.  Alden  Weir;  at  the  Julian  Academy,  and  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  he  has  for  some  years  been 
an  instructor  at  the  Boston  Museum  School  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His  paintings  are 
distinctly  individual,  invariably  of  subjective  interest 
but  of  dominant  artistic  value.  He  is  one  of  the  painters 
of  today  who  seems  to  hold  with  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  that 
the  first  business  of  the  painter  is  "to  create  a  beautiful 
surface,  beautifully  divided  into  interesting  shapes, 
enlivened  with  noble  lines,  varied  with  lovely  and  har- 
monious colors."  In  other  words  his  pictures  are  charm- 
ingly designed  and  skillfully  executed  subtle  but  at  the 
same  time  tangible — colorful  but  with  values  nicely  ad- 
justed and  reticent  with  all.  "Roses"  which  was  shown 
in  the  Guild  of  Boston  Artists*  exhibition  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  recently,  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  Mr.  Hale's  work,    a  painting  of  great  charm. 
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BEACH  SCENE.  LONO  ISLAND  WILLIAM  0  LACK  ENS 


WILLIAM  GLACKENS 

BY  A.  E.  (iALLATIN 


IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  consider  the 
work  of  an  artist  when  Ins  pictures  are 
not  only  as  well  painted,  but  when  they 
are  also  as  intensely  individual,  as  are 
those  of  William  Glackens.  A  picture  by 
Glackens  is  immediately  recognized  as  being 
his,  as  readily  as  one  by  Hals,  for  the  artist's 
personality  permeates  his  work,  his  style 
and  his  technique  are  distinctive.  It  is 
really  unnecessary  for  him  to  sign  his 
paintings :  they  are  signed  with  every  stroke 
of  the  brush. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  certain  in- 
fluences are  not  visible  in  Glackens'  work, 
for  they  can,  of  course,  be  found  in  the 
paintings  of  any  artist,  no  matter  how 
great.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  of  his 
recent  portraits  and  figure  compositions 
the  influence  that  Renoir  has  exerted  on 
his  technique  and  on  his  palette  is  quite 
apparent.  But  so  is  the  influence,  at  one 
time  or  another,  of  Velasquez,  the  Japanese, 


of  Albert  Moore,  or  of  C'ourbet  discernible 
in  Whistler's  paintings,  and  yet  Whistler 
was  one  of  the  most  original  artists  that 
ever  lived.  What  he  took  he  thoroughly 
assimilated  and  made  entirely  his  own. 
So  it  is  with  those  of  Glackens'  pictures 
which  show  their  delightful  suggestion  of 
his  admiration  for  Renoir,  for  the  very 
essence  of  his  work  is  its  freshness,  its  note 
of  inspiration. 

As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  art  that  has 
lived,  Mr.  Glackens'  paintings  are  es- 
sentially modern  in  feeling  and  reflect  his 
nationality:  they  belong  to  the  twentieth 
century  and  to  America.  The  pictures  of 
Velasquez  were  also  intensely  modern  as 
well  as  national  in  subject,  as  were  also, 
for  example,  those  of  Hals,  Goya,  Watteau. 
Neither  have  the  greatest  and  the  most  in- 
telligent patrons  of  the  arts  been  distract- 
ed by  the  lure  of  the  antique:  the  Medici 
family  bought  the  works  of  living  men. 
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It  is  interesting  to  follow  Mr.  Glackens' 
artistic  growth,  to  see  how  his  art  has 
developed.  Like  all  genuine  artists,  he 
has  never  been  satisfied  with  his  work,  but 
has  ever  been  an  investigator,  a  seeker 
after  new  knowledge,  hoping  to  increase 
his  accomplishments.  As  was  the  case 
with  Renoir,  the  most  versatile  of  the 
original  Impressionist  group;  he  has  not 
only  essayed  portraits  and  portrait  groups, 
genre  scenes  and  paintings  of  the  nude,  but 
landscapes  and  beach  scenes  with  figures, 
paintings  of  horses,  still  life — all  seen,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  Renoir,  en  plein  air, 
bathed  in  scintillating  sunlight. 

Mr.  Glackens  began  his  career  as  an 
illustrator,  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
interesting  artist  working  for  the  periodical 
press  on  account  of  the  rare  artistic  quality 
of  his  drawings,  his  power  as  a  draughts- 
man, his  great  originality.  Born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1870,  after  completing  his 
studies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Glackens  moved  to  New 
York,  and  the  subjects  of  his  drawings  for 
the  greater  part  were  of  types  to  be  found 
in  the  Washington  Square  district  of  that 
city.  They  were  delineations  full  of  char- 
acter and  very  tnie  to  life,  in  which  we  had 
the  first  glimpses  of  his  genius  for  being 
able  to  instantly  seize  upon  the  essentials 
of  human  physiognomy.  For  his  work  in 
this  direction,  it  may  be  noted,  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  held  at  Buffalo  in  1901.  As 
work  belonging  to  this  period  or  im- 
mediately following  it,  we  may  mention 
some  delightful  figure  studies  executed  in 
sanguine,  slight  drawings,  perhaps,  but 
marked  by  real  distinction,  as  well  as  a  set 
of  illustrations,  done  in  collaboration  with 
several  other  artists,  for  a  translation  of  the 
novels  of  Paul  de  Kock.  In  1906  the  artist 
went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  and  one 
of  the  results  of  this  visit  were  three  most 
engaging  dry-points,  one  of  which,  a  view 
of  one  of  the  numerous  bridges  which  cross 
the  Seine,  is  a  tiny  plate  hardly  surpassed 
in  quality  or  charm  by  Whistler. 

Mr.  Glackens"  concern  is  now  entirely 
with  painting,  as  it  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years;  in  saying  this  we  except  the 
preliminary  studies  in  pastel  that  he  so 
often  makes  for  his  paintings,  vivid 
drawings  that  are  delightfully  free  and 


spontaneous  and  in  themselves  charming 
examples  of  his  genius.  Among  his  pictures 
belonging  to  what  for  convenience  may  be 
termed  his  early  and  dark  manner,  before 
he  flooded  his  canvases  with  sunlight,  a 
typical  example  is  the  Chez  Moquin,  which 
shows  a  man  and  a  woman  seated  at  a  little 
table  containing  a  bottle  and  a  siphon,  in 
one  of  the  numerous  French  catfs  that 
New  York  can  boast  of.  We  were  glad 
to  see  this  picture  again  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  where  it  was  shown 
with  four  recent  examples.  Like  the  many 
canvases  of  this  period,  in  which  Central 
Park  and  Washington  Square,  seen  swarm- 
ing with  children  at  play,  figure  prominently 
as  well  as  several  portraits,  it  is  a  very 
soundly  painted  picture,  although  his 
genius  did  not  ripen  until  some  years  later. 
Writing  of  these  pictures  six  years  ago 
(1910)  I  ventured  this  prediction:  "He  has 
gone  far:  he  is  going  farther."  Most 
certainly  his  art  has  developed  and  matured 
since  then  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

The  artist's  recent  canvases  fall  into  three 
broad  classes:  his  beach  scenes  with  figures, 
his  portraits  and  portrait  groups,  including 
the  nudes,  and  his  studies  of  flowers.  In 
all  of  them  he  displays  his  great  color  sense, 
besides  a  splendid  feeling  for  form  and  a 
technique  rational  and  normal.  More  and 
more  is  the  art  of  Europe  and  America 
being  influenced  by  the  art  of  the  Kast,  no 
longer  are  we  afraid  of  bright  color;  to 
Leon  Bakst,  doubtless,  are  we  partly  in- 
debted for  this.  Glackens'  portraits  and 
interiors  with  figures,  his  nudes  and  his 
studies  of  flowers  show  that  he  has  learned 
many  lessons  from  his  intelligent  study  of 
Renoir,  especially  the  latter's  love  of  pure 
and  bright  color,  but  he  has  never  imitated 
him,  but  always  preserved  his  own  per- 
sonality. The  portraits  are  beautifully 
painted  and  possessed  of  much  style;  in 
his  nudes  the  flesh  fairly  vibrates  with  life 
and  vitality.  The  !>eaeh  scenes,  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  sparkling  and  joyous 
sunshine,  in  which  the  figures  are  placed  in 
the  landscape  in  a  most. masterly  manner, 
as  well  as  the  race-track  scenes,  with  horses 
as  alive  as  those  in  the  pictures  of  Degas, 
arc  paintings  which  disclose  his  genius  at 
its  best.  The  flower  pieces  are  most  fresh 
ami  engaging,  in  which  he  also  shows  his 
love  of  glorious  and  radiant  color. 
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THE  GUILD  OF  BOSTON  ARTISTS  AT  THE 

ART  MUSEUM 

BY  JEAN  NUTTING  OLIVER 


THE  conservatism  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  lias  long  been  an 
accepted  fact  among  Bostonians.  It  is  a 
matter  of  honest  local  pride  that  its  classic 
walls  enclose  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
the  art  of  yesterday.  Yet,  with  the 
phenomenal  growth,  in  recent  years,  of  a 
new  and  individual  school  of  local  artists 
nil  practicing  an  art  as  distinctly  vital  as 
it  is  distinctly  modern,  has  come  the 
question:  "What  recognition,  what  en- 
couragement is  the  Museum  extending  to 
the  art  of  today,  more  especially  the  art  of 
its  own  city?" 

Despite  its  rather  austere  traditions,  the 
Art  Museum  has  recently  come  forward, 
so  to  speak,  and  answered  the  question 
handsomely.  It  invited  the  organization 
of  fifty  locil  painters,  sculptors  and 
miniaturists  known  as  the  "Guild  of 
Boston  Artists'*  in  give  an  exhibition  of 
members'  work  within  its  hallowed  walls, 
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which  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  The 
exhibition  was  opened  with  a  private  view 
in  the  spacious  new  Evans  Memorial  wing 
of  the  building  and  continued  practically 
throughout  the  month  of  March. 

The  Guild  of  Boston  Artists  is  a  youthful 
society — three  years  old,  at  the  most — but 
on  its  roster  are  found  the  names  of  most, 
though  not  all,  of  the  best  equipped  artists 
in  the  city.  Its  recent  showing  at  the  Art 
Museum  was  significant  in  that  most  of 
the  exhibits  had  already  been  seen  ami 
medalled  at  San  Francisco. 

Two  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  east 
corridor  were  given  over  to  the  KM)  examples 
of  painting,  sculpture  and  miniatures  so 
placed  as  to  make  a  dignified  and  handsome 
effect.  The  lofty  and  beautifully  lighted 
galleries,  with  walls  of  blue-and-green- 
toned  brocade,  had  but  a  single  line  of 
canvases,  the  sculpture  at  formal  intervals 
serving  as  accents  of  interest  and  the  whole 
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appearance  equal  in  distinction  (if  not  in 
number)  to  that  of  any  of  the  important 
shows  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  or  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  predominance  of  portraits  and  figure 
subjects  among  the  paintings  showed  an 
interesting  phase  of  modern  art.  Only  a 
generation  or  two  ago  the  leading  artists 


were  preoccupied  with  landscapes.  Per- 
haps the  finest  example  among  the  portraits 
was  Kdmund  C.  Tarbell's  recently  finished 
portrait  group  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Albright  of 
Buffalo,  and  his  two  little  daughters — a 
work  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance. 
In  this  picture  Mr.  Albright  is  seen  in  his 
library,  seated  with  an  arm  around  each 
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little  girl,  the  grouping  of  the  figures  form- 
ing a  pyramidal  mass  against  the  dark 
haekground  of  hooks.  The  children  espe- 
cially are  most  charmingly  portrayed  and 
the  unconscious  grace  of  youth  is  expressed 
with  rare  feeling  for  heauty,  In  fine  con- 
trast is  the  mature,  virile  and  strongly 


contribution,  "The  Silver  Waist"  was  a 
thoroughly  competent  study,  in  his  best 
manner,  of  a  young  woman  attired  in 
silvery  gray.  On  each  side  of  Mr.  Tar- 
bell's  fine  portrait  group  was  hung  an  ably 
handled  and  exceptionally  well  character- 
ized head,  the  work  of  Richard  Merryman. 


THE  riiOWII 
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characterized  head  of  the  father.  In  short, 
from  every  point  of  view,  such  as  technical 
achievement,  artistic  selection,  charm  and 
psychological  insight,  this  canvas  is  the 
work  of  a  master. 

Other  important  works  in  portraiture  were 
Charles  Hopkinson's  presentment  of  Judge 
William  L.  Putnam,  lent  by  the  United 
States  Court,  and  the  same  artist's  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam.   Joseph  DeCamp's 


Philip  L.  Hale  was  well  represented  by  a 
portrait  study  of  a  young  woman ;  and  by  a 
decorative  figure  study  of  a  young  woman 
standing  by  a  mantelpiece,  subtilely  appeal- 
ing in  design  and  in  color,  "Roses"  its  title. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  seen 
in  the  exhibition  was  Lilla  Cabot  Perry's 
"Fairy  Tales,"  a  delightfully  intimate 
presentation  of  a  fair  young  mother  reacting 
to  an  intent  child.    Miss  Rosamond  Smith, 
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in  her  work,  "Heirlooms,"  also  struck  the 
note  of  personal  Interest,  as  did  also  Miss 
Mary  Hazleton  in  her  figure  study  of  a 
young  graceful  girl  seated  on  the  floor 
idling  with  a  flower. 

In  a  study  called  "The  Coquette,"  Albert 
Felix  Schmitt  well  interpreted  a  type,  as 
did  Miss  Gretchen  Rogers  in  her  portrait 
called  "The  Fur  Hat,"  and  6.  Troecoli  in 
his  portrait  study. 

Ml 


Among  the  most  talented  of  the  recently 
emerged  from  the  Art  Museum  chrysalis 
stage  is  Gertrude  Fiske,  who  brings  to  her 
work  an  unusual  gift  for  spontaneous  ex- 
pression. She  had  in  the  exhibition  a  can- 
vas entitled  "Shadows,"  showing  marked 
originality  and  facile  execution. 

A  nude  by  \Y.  M.  Faxton,  a  work  of  much 
charm  ami  refinement,  was  of  rarely  beauti- 
ful tonality  throughout.    In  line,  mass  and 
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general  color  scheme  it  left  nothing  to  l»e 
desired, and  is,  possibly,  the  best  picture  this 
remarkably  able  painter  has  yet  produced. 

II.  1>.  Murphy's  two  works,  a  landscape 
anil  a  marine,  made  decorative  spots  of 
harmonious  color  on  the  walls  and  lent 
charm  through  their  poetic  interpretation 
of  the  beauty  of  nature. 


Another  example  (if  similar  interpreta- 
tion was  Charles  H.  Woodbury's  marine 
"The  Narrow  Cove,"  a  brilliant  picture 
of  sunlit  water  forcing  its  way  joyously,  yet 
with  tremendous  force,  between  rocky 
ledges;  rich  in  color  and  vibrating  with 
atmosphere  and  movement. 

Two  snow  pictures,  by  George  Noyes, 
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sincerely  painted  added  interest  to  the  col- 
lection. 

Arthur  Goodwin  also  increased  the  in- 
terest and  scope  of  the  exhibition  by  his 
two  works,  one  of  which  was  a  study  of  a 
snow  encumbered,  busy  city  street. 

Two  portraits  by  Adelaide  C.  Chase  were 
well  seen  on  the  end  wall,  both  marked  by 
rare  insight  in  character  and  skillful 
execution. 

I.  M.  Gaugengigl's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gaston 
was  an  exceptionally  dignified  and  complete 
presentation. 

Lillian  W.  Hales  "The  Fortune  Teller." 
a  figure  study  of  suave  line  and  delightful 
color  was  also  notable. 

Frank  W.  Benson's  one  contribution  was 
an  able  portrait  study  of  a  pretty  little  girl 
seated  amid  sumptuous  surroundings  of 
many  rich  colors. 

A  work  of  popular  appeal  was  Marie 
Danforth  Pages  "A  Poor  Little  Baby,"  a 
subject  of  honest  and  touching  reality. 

Wilbur  Dean  Hamilton's  portrait  of 
Judge  McKenna  was  a  strong,  accurate 
characterization,  while  other  works  of  much 
interest  and  technical  skill  were  Frederick 
BosIcy"s  sculpturesque  figure  studies,  Alice 
Schier's  skillfully  presented  "Giovanna." 
Louis  Kronberg's  Degas-like  ballet  sub- 
jects ami  W.  J.  Kaula's  "Clouds  from  the 
West." 


Still  another  man  who  paints  "straight 
from  the  shoulder"  is  Philip  Little,  and  his 
two  canvases  were  both  characteristic;  the 
latest  production,"  Traffic,"  a  study  of  a 
railway  terminal,  was  vivid  and  picturesque. 

J.  J.  Enneking  was  represented  by 
"November  Twilight."  Theodore  Wendell 
by  a  good  landscape,  and  W.  W.  Churchill 
by  a  competently  painted  genre.  "The 
Model,"  E.  L.  Major  by  "The  Question," 
Leslie  Thompson  by  "The  White  Hat." 
and  Howard  Smith  by  a  portrait,  all  note- 
worthy. Dwight  Blaney,  Margaret  F. 
Tyng,  and  others  were  well  represented. 

In  the  department  of  sculpture  much 
strong  work  was  shown,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Cyrus  Dallin's  heroic  figure 
group,  "Alma  Mater,"  designed  for  the 
Mary  Institute,  several  nude  figures  by  Bela 
Pratt,  and  a  fountain  design  by  Anna  Cole- 
man Ladd.  Other  examples  of  sculpture 
(for  which  lack  of  space  prevents  further 
description)  were  by  F.  A.  Allen,  Lucy 
Richard,  Bascha  Paeff,  J.  Paramino,  and 
Richard  Recchia. 

The  miniatures  proved  a  particularly 
attractive  portion  of  the  exhibition,  and 
some  delightful  and  intimate  examples  were 
contributed  by  Miss  Laura  Hills.  In  this 
field  Miss  Evelyn  Purdie,  Sally  Cross, 
Bertha  Coolidge,  Margaret  Hawley,  and 
Jean  Nutting  Oliver  were  also  represented. 


ART  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

BY  BIRGE  HARRISON 


THE  apologists  of  war  assure  us  that 
such  titanic  cataclysms  as  the  present 
European  struggle,  involving  the  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the 
stored-up  art  treasures  of  the  ages  are  not 
only  inevitable  but  that  they  are  from  time 
to  time  a  biological  necessity— that  they 
do  not  indicate  a  disease,  but  a  purification, 
that  without  them  the  human  race  would 
soon  grow  weak  and  effeminate,  and  that 
they  simply  represent  the  working  out  of 
the  great  Darwinian  law  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fill  est  as 
applied  to  humanity.  Of  course  if  the 
question  is  viewed  in  the  larger  sense — if 
we  accept  nations  rather  than  individuals 


as  the  unit  of  comparison — this  somewhat 
cold  and  scientific  view  must  be  accepted 
as  the  correct  one,  for  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  nation  or  nations  which 
are  the  strongest,  the  most  efficient,  the 
best  prepared  for  the  struggle  and  therefore 
the  most  fitted  to  survive  will  win  out  in 
the  end;  but  it  is  nevertheless  difficult  for 
the  lay  mind  to  understand  how  the  human 
race  as  a  whole  is  to  gain  by  the  killing  off 
of  a  large  proportion  of  its  youngest  and 
strongest  men  and  the  destruction  of  the 
finest  part  of  its  heritage  of  art. 

Of  course  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  form 
any  adequate,  definite  or  approximately 
final  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  present  struggle  upon  the  art  of  the 
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future.  It  k  rather  my  intention  therefore 
to  study  the  immediate  psychological  und 
practical  effects  upon  our  current  art  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  all-enveloping 
war-atmosphere  which  at  present  over- 
whelms our  intellectual  world — effects 
which  will  have  proved  most  interesting 
to  any  one  who  has  followed  their  develop- 
ment with  close  attention  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  down  to  the  present  date. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that 
these  effects  have  been  most  marked  in  the 
various  countries  which  are  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  that  their  most  dramatic 
demonstration  has  been  observed  in  the 
country  which  has  heretofore  held  the 
primacy  in  all  matters  connected  with  art. 
I  refer  to  France  naturally. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  artists  of  that 
country  were  called  to  the  colors;  and  as 
artists,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  their 
calling  are  generally  unprovided  with  any 
very  adequate  emergency  fund  to  meet  a 
sudden  crisis  such  as  this,  there  developed 
almost  immediately  a  very  serious  situation 
for  the  wives  and  children,  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the 
front.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
hundreds  of  American  artists  who  had 
received  their  whole  professional  training 
in  Paris,  to  show  in  a  practical  way  some 
appreciation  of  the  great  and  generous 
aid  which  they  had  received  in  their  youth 
from  the  most  idealistic  of  modern  nations. 
An  American  committee  of  100  was  im- 
mediately formed,  funds  were  quickly 
raised;  first  $5,000,  then  $10,000.  then 
$40,000,  and  finally  $30,000  was  cabled 
over  to  dear  old  Iahhx  Bonnat  the  doyen  of 
the  French  committee  of  the  Appui  aux 
Artixtes:  so-called  confines  were  opened  in 
many  parts  of  Paris  and,  managed  with 
that  wonderful  French  thrift  ami  economy 
which  wastes  nothing,  they  were  soon  able 
to  cope  entirely  with  a  situation  which  at 
first  threatened  untold  misery.  A  dis- 
tinguished Parisian  painter  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  recently  assures  me  that 
at  any  of  these  cantines  a  very  excellent 
meal  is  furnished  for  ten  cents  to  those  who 
can  afford  that  sum;  and  for  nothing  to 
those  who  are  "without  the  sou."  Having 
several  times  dined  at  one  of  these  emer- 
gency hostels  with  perfect  satisfaction  to 


himself  and  high  approval  of  the  manage- 
ment, he  modestly  told  me  that  at  the  last 
moment  l>efore  sailing  he  felt  constrained 
as  a  parting  token  of  his  satisfaction  to 
donate  to  the  fund  the  price  of  1,000  such 
repasts,  or  exactly  $100.  But  it  was  the 
American  comrades  who  had  saved  the  day 
he  assured  me,  for  their  help  came  at  the 
very  beginning,  when  there  was  no  help  w 
sight — and  it  would  never  be  forgotten— 
never ! 

In  reply  to  my  query  as  to  the  present 
situation  of  art  in  France  he  answered: 
"There  is  no  art  in  France  at  present. 
Even  the  older  painters  and  sculptors  who 
are  beyond  the  military  age  arc  working 
in  the  hospitals  or  the  ambulance  corps  or 
helping  the  various  charity  organizations. 
They  may  do  a  little  sketching  l>etween 
times,  for  an  artist  must  sketch  of  course 
if  he  would  live.  Even  in  your  own  maga- 
zines you  have  seen  the  sketches  of  nos 
camarades  made  in  the  very  trenches  under 
shell  fire.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
painter  to  compose  himself  to  serious  work 
in  the  studio  when  the  patri*  calls  aloud  at 
every  moment  for  every  willing  hand. 
However,  one  blessed  effect  at  least  the 
war  has  had  for  French  art.  Just  as  it  has 
sobered  the  country  at  large,  bringing  out 
the  essential  dignity  and  nobility  of  the 
French  character,  and  blowing  from  the 
surface  the  froth  which  has  sometimes 
perhaps  a  little  obscured  the  fundamental 
seriousness  of  the  Gallic  nature  and  tem- 
perament, so  it  has  utterly  destroyed  the 
froth  of  futurism  which  threatened  to 
obscure  the  fundamental  seriousness  and 
beauty  of  French  art.  That  at  least,  is 
utterly  dead — never  to  revive  again  in 
France.  What  the  future  of  art  in  France 
is  to  be  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  will  certainly 
be  a  nobler,  more  serious  art  than  ever 
before.  When  it  arises  from  its  ashes  it 
will  arise  dignified  and  purified  just  as  the 
French  nation  itself  will  arise  dignified  and 
purified  from  the  bloody  ordeal  through 
which  it  is  now  passing.  Nothing,  you 
know,  so  truly  reflects  the  character  of  a 
nation  as  that  nation's  art." 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  same 
psychological  process  which  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  art  world  of  France  has  in  a 
lesser  degree  been  affecting  all  of  the  other 
belligerent  nations,  for  human  nature  is 
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fundamentally  pretty  much  the  same  the 
world  over. 

But  during  this  period,  how  has  it  fared 
with  the  non-combatant  nations  who  have 
been  in  no  immediate  danger  from  any 
outside  source,  and  who  therefore  should 
presumably  be  free  from  any  depressing 
effect  emanating  from  the  center  of  the 
conflict?  In  particular  how  has  American 
art  fared  during  the  European  crisis?  Our 
nation  as  we  all  know  has  profited  com- 
mercially to  an  almost  fabulous  extent  as 
a  result  of  the  war;  and  as  art  is  a  very 
sensitive  barometer,  which  reflects  readily 
the  fluctuations  in  the  nation's  prosperity, 
it  should,  according  to  all  precedent,  feel 
the  impulse  of  this  flood  of  gold  which  has 
been  pouring  in  upon  us.  It  has  not  done 
so!  During  the  early  days  of  the  war 
when  the  commercial  outlook  of  the  country 
was  dark  in  the  extreme,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  there  should  have  been  no 
activity  in  the  picture  mart,  that  many 
exhibitions  were  cancelled  and  that  those 
which  were  open  attracted  few  visitors; 
for  in  such  times  people  are  inclined  to  limit 
their  expenditures  to  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  art  is  of  all  human  products  perhaps 
the  least  of  a  necessity.  But  after  the  turn 
of  the  commercial  tide  and  during  the  past 
twelve  months  of  almost  unprecedented 
prosperity,  why  has  not  art  as  !>efore  risen 
with  the  uprising  flood? 

To  this  question  there  is  only  one  possible 
answer  and  that  is,  that  the  psychology 
of  war  and  the  psychology  of  art  are 
fatally  and  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another,  and  that  the  former,  deriving 
as  it  does  from  one  of  the  most  primitive 
and  powerful  instincts  of  the  human  race— 
the  tribal  instinct  -  has,  for  the  time  being, 
utterly  and  entirely  submerged  the  latter, 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  comjNiratively 
recent  development — the  love  of  beauty, 
which  only  developed  coincidenlly  with 
the  beginnings  of  human  civilization. 

If  to  this  it  is  objected  that  many  of  the 
world's  greatest  monuments  of  art  are  also 
monuments  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroes  and  the  victories  of  successful  war- 
fare, I  would  {Miint  out  that  these  works 
were  produced  during  later  periods  of 
peace,  when  the  war  spirit  no  longer  filled 
the  air  and  when  the  apotheosis  of  glory 
and  beauty  could  once  more  touch  hands. 


If  any  one  question  the  general  validity 
of  the  foregoing  deductions  let  him  try 
how  many  people  he  can  interest  at  present 
in  a  discussion  of  the  c  omparative  merits  of 
a  given  Corot  or  a  certain  Cazin  canvas,  or 
how  long  he  can  hold  the  attention  of  his 
commuting  neighbor  with  the  most  vivid 
description  of  a  new  Eros  unearthed  at 
Mytelene. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  present  conditions  are  temporary,  that 
the  war-vapor  which  now  obscures  the 
mental  vision  of  humanity  will  presently 
drift  away,  and  with  it  carry  all  of  the  fads 
and  unrealities — the  insincerities  and  other 
weedy  parasitic  growths  which  during  the 
piping  days  of  peace  had  tagun  to  strangle 
the  vine  of  art.  When  that  time  arrives 
it  will  be  surprising  indeed  if  American 
art  does  not  stand  forth  supreme,  for  all 
conditions  now  seem  to  conspire  to  place 
it  in  the  lead,  just  as  all  conditions  have 
conspired  to  place  America's  commerce 
in  its  present  preeminent  and  enviable 
position.  As  a  vigorous  young  plant  before 
blooming  forth  into  flower  and  fruitage 
first  spreads  its  roots  abroad  through  the 
warm  and  hospitable  earth  in  silence  and  in 
darkness  so  our  American  art  has  been 
spreading  its  roots  abroad  and  has  found 
sustenance  in  its  native  soil  for  a  new  and 
wholly  original  art,  not  quite  like  anything 
which  the  world  has  heretofore  known. 
Strengthened  rather  than  enfeebled  by  the 
enforced  period  of  suspense  and  waiting, 
it  now  stands  ready  to  fill  more  than 
adequately  that  place  in  the  world  of  art 
which  the  great  war  has  necessarily  left 
bare  and  vacant. 


In  May,  at  the  lime  of  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
a  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
late  John  W.  Alexander  will  be  held  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  owners  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  paintings.  The  second  even- 
ing of  the  Convention,  May  18th,  has 
furthermore  been  set  aside  for  a  special 
Memorial  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  appreci- 
ation of  this  great  painter's  achievements 
and  in  recognition  of  the  great  service  he 
rendered  American  Art. 
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BY  SAM f EL  Y ELLIN 


AMERICAN  WROUGHT  IRON 

BY  HOWARD  FREMONT  STRATTON 


THE  industrial  arts  peculiar  to  America 
are  few.  The  native  pottery,  blanket 
weaving  and  basketry,  of  the  usual  abo- 
riginal crudity,  have  little  except  an 
ethnological  interest  akin  to  the  art  essays 
of  the  rest  of  the  early  world.  The 
Colonial  style  of  building,  following  the  log 
cabin,  adopted  certain  of  the  good  ideas  of 
the  mother  country  and  gave,  in  so  doing, 
a  character  modified  by  material  (especial ly 
wood)  appropriate  to  our  manner  of  living; 
and  since  that  manner  has  changed,  the 
art  has  changed.  That  is,  the  life  of  the 
people  has  become  more  cosmopolitan  and 
into  their  surroundings  the  results  of  this 
touching  upon  the  many  points  of  other 
nationalities  have  been  incorporated. 

There  are  names  of  places  of  historic  note 
which  immediately  come  into  our  minds 
when  we  think  of  wrought  iron;  Nurem- 
berg, Sienna,  Toledo,  Antwerp — to  mention 
only  one  in  each  of  four  great  countries — 
because  they  have  given  a  distinction  to  the 
product  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Belgium,  so  that  we  define  by  these  names 
certain  types  of  this  work  always  associated 
with  the  land. 

In   considering   what   Mr.   Yellin  has 


executed  it  is  inevitable  we  should  recognize 
the  Spanish  style  in  the  great  gates  and 
screen  in  the  King  chapel  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City; 
and  the  English  Gothic  in  the  West  Point 
buildings,  as  the  French  Gothic  in  many 
besides;  the  various  periods  of  the  Italian 
in  the  palatial  residences  of  Mr.  Frick  and 
various  others;  and  the  sturdy  German  of 
Mr.  Ycllin's  own  town  in  much  that  he  does. 
But  there  is  a  type  which  is  beginning  to  be 
evolved,  promising  some  American  char- 
acter, and  it  may  grow  to  maturity  and  be  a 
style,  or,  better,  a  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  aesthetic  idea,  because  it  is 
after  all  not  a  question  of  the  limitations 
impressed  by  an  individual  person  or  race, 
but  the  expression  of  the  art  of  the  material 
and  craft,  and  this  Mr.  Yellin  has  eminently 
demonstrated,  whether  working  in  "styles" 
or  heating  out  a  form  of  thought  which  is 
suggested  by  entirely  new  conditions. 
Being  master  of  the  metal  and  the  means  of 
moulding  it  to  idea,  his  work  must  always 
be  good  work  for  whatever  period  of  time 
he  is  defining  it. 

In  the  richly  designed  country  places  and 
in  the  not-so-costly  suburban  house  of  the 
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less  well-to-do,  are  furnishings  and  fittings 
of  an  appropriate  elegance,  the  resj>onse 
made  by  craftsmen  to  a  genuine  demand 
of  need  and  taste.  Mr.  Ycllin  has  met 
these  demands  with  as  much  skill  and  judg- 
ment as  the  greater  efforts  where  historic 
examples  pointed  the  way,  and  round  about 
Philadelphia,  in  which  city  his  shop  is 
located,  are  to  be  found  many  examples  of 
his  skill. 

Among  these  I  would  class  lus  work  at 
the  Valley  Forge  Memorial  Chapel  (even 
if  it  is  ecclesiastical),  for  it  represents  the 
high  results  available  in  small  buildings, 
where  the  architect  and  designer  have  the 
appreciation  and  spirit  of  the  place.  For 
it  is  becoming  evident  to  even  some  of  our 
slower-minded  people  that  the  direct  im- 
portation, or  imitation,  of  a  foreign  style  in 
a  native  building  will  result  in  a  "foreign- 
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substance"  appearance;  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Italian  details  into  Colonial  struc- 
ture is  unwise,  and  that  the  driveway  gate 
will  be  more  pleasing  if  in  keeping  with  its 
own  manor  house. 

It  is  significant  that  so  much  of  the  good 
work  in  wrought  iron  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  new  college  and 
university  buildings  all  over  the  country,  for 
the  influence  of  contact  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  advantageous  and  far-reaching. 
The  house,  home  and  public  structure 
builders  of  the  future  arc  largely  in  these 
institutions  and  will  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  their  physical  surroundings  quite  as 
much  as  any  of  the  scholastic  ones. 

The  "gentle  art"  of  shoeing  horses  and 
the  putting  on  of  wagon  tires,  of  our  first 
stage  of  development  here,  eventually  had 
added  to  it  the  not  gentle  art  of  casting 
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vicious  stoves,  and  other  ware,  in  the  same 
metal ;  and  although  there  was  a  brief  period 
of  firebacks,  when  armorial  designs,  chiefly 
embodying  the  lion  and  unicorn,  were  made 
with  considerable  spirit,  the  increased 
demand  for  products  decreased  the  demand 
for  ideas;  and  when  the  front  fence  was 
to  be  set  up,  or  the  fountain  or  stag  on  the 
lawn,  it  was  molten  and  not  forged.  With 
the  passing  of  the  iron  dog,  which  once 
guarded  the  path  to  the  porch,  and  the 
lamp-post  which  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
kerosene  and  early  gas  activity,  the  bad 
taste  of  the  epoch  has  so  diminished  that 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  people 
building  houses  of  even  moderate  cost 
select  wrought  iron  in  place  of  cast,  for  the 
necessities  filled  by  this  ore;  and  in  the 
more   important   classes   of   building,  a 


veritable  renaissance  of  the  craft  has  l»een 
effected,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  has  been  done  through  Mr.  Yellin's 
exertions.  As  the  architects  become  more 
scholarly  through  study  of  the  best  ex- 
amples and  clients  more  appreciative 
t  hrough  travel  and  contact  with  the  world's 
monumental  structures,  a  natural  ab- 
horrence of  the  heavy,  inappropriate  and 
false  effects  of  our,  let  us  say.  Victorian 
period,  possessed  them  and  the  revolt  was 
begun.  Perhaps  the  occasion  evolves  the 
man;  at  any  rate  with  the  emergence  of  the 
better  sense  of  fitness  arose  the  individual 
to  produce  the  fitting  thing,  and  what  has 
lieen  so  auspiciously  begun  is  surely  to  be 
as  greatly  attained.  Certainly  in  America 
the  demand  has  been  created  by  the  effort 
of  the  American  designer  and  workman. 
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GUS  MAGER* 

BY  GUY  PENE  DU  BOIS 


GUS  MAGER,  one  of  the  few  "post" 
modern  painters  whose  sincerity  is 
convincing,  was  born  at  Newark  in  1878  of 
parents  born  in  Newark.  His  school 
education  has  been  most  amazingly  scanty. 
At  the  Newark  Sketch  Club,  where  he  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  draw  from  models, 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Paul  Rein- 
inger,  who  to  the  present  time,  except 
among  a  circle  of  intimates,  has  remained 
unknown.  Mager  himself  comes  forward 
to  acknowledge  the  influence  with  a  char- 
acteristic frankness.  To  those  who,  spe- 
ciously modern,  like  to  deny  ancestry,  this 


confession  might  seem  unnecessary.  Mager 
writes  to  me:  "I  came  under  the  influence 
of  a  man,  four  years  my  senior,  Paul 
Reininger,  who  came  the  nearest  to  Van 
Gogh,  in  temperament  and  genius,  even 
winding  up  his  short  career  with  suicide, 
as  did  the  big  fellow  This  Reininger  un- 
fortunately went  to  pieces,  nerves  and  heart, 
before  he  actually  achieved  a  stable,  sound 
foundation.  Most  of  his  things  are  in  places, 
incomplete  and  ticklish,  but  his  sense  of 
color — I'll  not  go  into  details — the  whole 
man  was  an  abnormal  little  genius.  His 
nerves  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  his 


•The  so-called  "  modernists  movement"  in  art  has  neither  the  .lympatby  nor  tupport  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  for  it  is  our  conviction  that  art  should  primarily  concern  itself  with  the  interpretation  of  beauty  and  that 
traditions  are  a  precious  heritage  to  be  treasured  arid  respected.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  progress  can  be  made 
by  moving  backward.  But  it  is  well  to  be  informed — to  see  with  one's  own  eyes  and  make  one's  own  decisions— 
and  it  is  in  order  that  our  readers  may  do  this  that  we  arc  publishing  this  month  this  admirable  article  on  (Sua 
Mager  by  Guy  Pene  du  Hois,  editor  of  our  contemporary  ArU  nnd  Drcoralion. — Tht  Editor, 
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own  intensity,  lit'  was  not  a  false  alarm." 
Then  Mager  tells  of  years  of  sketching 
together,  of  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
ambitions  and  "while  I,  of  an  entirely 
different  make-up,  could  never  hope  to 
equal  his  nervous  energy,  he  has  instilled 
in  me  a  good,  lasting  determination  to  make 
good." 

Painters  come  and  go — one  immortalizes 
himself  on  canvas,  another  seems  to  have 
lived  for  the  benefit,  the  active  benefit, 
of  a  friend  or  a  brother — Maker's  art 
education  begins  with  the  Newark  Sketch 
Club  and  Keiuinger  who  destroys  himself 
in  a  fit  of  morbid  desperation.  He  ad- 
mires the  impressionists.  Later  he  learns 
to  know  C  ezanne.  Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh, 
a  trilogy  the  clue  to  whose  character  is 
given  in  a  picture  of  intense  idealism  and 
ferocious   energy.    All    around    him  are 

2TS 


worldly  painters  whose  heads  turned  by  the 
same  sublime  picture  Iwgin  a  process  of 
study,  in  the  manner  of  good  schoolmen, 
which  ends  in  servile  imitation.  Mager's 
technical  resources  are  more  limited  —he  has 
studied  in  no  school  "he  never  got  the 
chance"  and  now  perhaps  he  would  not 
take  it,  if  it  were  offered. 

His  study  has  ceased  to  be  a  study  of  art 
as  art.  His  interest  is  in  nature.  Through 
Reininger  ami  Van  Gogh,  Cezanne  and 
Gauguin  he  has  been  infused  with  an  in- 
tense love  of  the  great,  throbbing  drama 
being  enacted,  being  lived  around  him.  He 
no  longer  inquires  into  methods  of  painting 
and  painters,  or  with  the  other  moderns — 
he's  one  unconsciously — into  the  geometries 
of  Cezanne's  line  or,  the  significance  of 
Gauguin's  color,  the  substance  of  it,  or 
into  the  fire  of  Van  Gogh's  brush-marks. 
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He  arises  at  daylight,  summer  and  wiuter, 
to  speak  with  nature  himself,  to  get  the 
meaning  of  it  for  himself,  disregarding,  as 
much  as  any  man  can,  the  lessons  to  be  got 
so  much  more  readily  and  easily  from  the 
canvases  of  those  great  predecessors  who 
have  inspired  him.  He  is  another  Descartes. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  inherited  learning. 
He  is  afraid  that  there  may  be  "dry  rot" 
clinging  to  it,  hiding  some  beauty,  meaning 
nothing.  At  night,  the  brushes  laid  aside, 
he  records  notes  on  nature,  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  weather,  or  reads  works  of  such 
literary  brothers  as  are  Burroughs,  Gilbert 
White,  Audubon — he  buys  the  latest  bird 
books  as  fast  as  they  appear.  He  paints 
nature  because  he  loves  or  perhaps,  since 
every  artist  is  actuated  by  some  degree  of 
egotism,  because  he  wants  the  world  to 
know  how  great  it  is  and  how  much  he  loves 
it.  Technique  must  be  of  greater  bother 
than  interest  to  him,  there  arc  evidences  of 
fierce  battle  in  his  pictures,  a  struggle  to 
overcome  unwieldy  means,  an  absence  of 
facility,  dexterousness.  His  hand  is  well 
knitted,  well  tied  together,  strong,  the 
hand  of  the  laborer,  like  Millet's,  lacking 
in  nimblencHs,  in  grace,  in  those  tricks  of 
manoeuvering,  the  suaveness  with  which 
the  virtuoso  excites  admiration  in  in- 
tellectual drawing-rooms.  He  is  not  a 
drawing-room  painter,  he  is  not  even  an 
exhibition  painter.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  admire  his  technique,  his  language,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  usual  tenets  of  the 
painter  language,  so  honestly  does  it  display 
what  may  be  termed  his  uncouthness.  We 
may  admire  this  or  not.  The  moderns  cry 
out  for  a  repetition  of  the  primitive  na- 
ivete they  find  in  certain  works  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  certain  other  works  of  the 
painters  of  Byzantium  or  again,  as  with 
Piccaso  and  Brancusi,  in  the  rude  symbolic 
carvings  of  the  primitive  blacks  who  created 
their  own  gods  out  of  pieces  of  wood  and 
ivory  and  worshipped  them.  The  blacks 
least  of  all  these  could  borrow  from  ideas 
born  in  an  artistic  past.  They  had  no 
past.  They  struggled  toward  the  goal  of 
expression  with  a  child-like  simplicity. 
There  was  reverence  in  their  work,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  reverence  for  artistic 
tradition.  That  is  a  type  of  snobbishness. 
The  moderns  any  way  have  found  in  this 
work  an  alliance  with  life,  religion  oracsthet- 


ics  unembarrassed  by  the  formulas  that 
an  established  school  of  art  forces  upon  the 
children  gathered  beneath  its  protecting 
wing.  Their  institutions,  however,  are 
not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Cry  against  precedent  as  they  will, 
avoid  it  they  cannot.  Seeking  to  be  naive, 
the  greatest  of  modern  ambitions,  they 
turn  to  intellects  that  have  dictated  the 
search  and  these  at  a  loss,  trained  by  schools 
and  colleges,  send  them  scouting  after 
examples,  after  precedents.  And  iu  the 
end  if  we  find  any  originality  in  them,  in 
the  work  that  accrues,  it  is  in  the  strange- 
ness of  the  precedent  selected.  So  that, 
after  all,  the  virtue  of  the  modern  school 
lies  simply  in  its  resurrection  of  an  art  dis- 
carded as  beneath  its  notice,  by  the  con- 
servative or  established  body.  The  origi- 
nality of  Magcr  is  not  a  matter  of  the  search 
for  and  the  ultimate  selection  of  a  model. 
That  he  had  spiritual  models  is  unquestion- 
able; what  man  has  not?  but  like  Napoleon, 
whose  model  was  Alexander,  he  does  not 
ape  the  technical  resources,  the  manner  of 
fighting  battles,  of  his  hero.  Times  change, 
a  new  code  of  ethics,  of  morals,  of  living, 
requires  a  new  mode  of  expression.  Man 
must  keep  abreast  of  his  time,  be  as  much 
as  expressive  as  he  is  a  material  or  integral 
part  of  it. 

Magcr 's  daily  contact  with  men  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
newspaper  offices  where  the  prevalent 
philosophy  is  very  apt  to  mix  cynicism  and 
sophistry.  He  has  passed  through  that 
trying  contact  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
ideal.  And  that  is  positive  proof  of  their 
grip  upon  him  for  with  those  men,  whose 
lives  are  spent  recording  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  their  fellows,  ideals  are  a  type  of  folly 
best  described  as  illusive  and  dreamy.  If 
Mager  was  ever  an  idle  dreamer,  a  senti- 
mental spring  poet,  the  contact  with  those 
men  has  planted  him  on  his  feet  again. 
But  I  doubt  that  there  is  anything  in  this 
theory.  His  antecedents  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Dutch  painters,  the  little  or  the 
big  masters,  or  even  the  men  of  the 
Hague  School  led  by  Israels  to  certain 
solid  heights  before  the  American  market 
commercialized  their  output,  and  later  on 
in  Van  Gogh,  Van  Gogh  after  the  trip  to 
France.  But  while  like  this  Dutch  mem- 
ber of    the    modern    trilogy   has  trans- 
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fused  his  lanscape  with  light,  it  is  neither 
light  nor  its  brother  atmosphere  which 
interests  him.  His  heart  is  taken  by  more 
substantial  qualities.  He  is  neither  Claude 
Lorraine  nor  Monet.  He  is  not  French. 
I  doubt  that  he  would  have  any  patience 
with  those  stanzas  that  the  Comte  de  Lisle 
tried  to  make  graceful  and  that  we  call 
classic.  He  is  not  in  any  sense  a  classicist. 
He  is  not  a  believer  in  fairy  tales.  His  two 
feet  are  planted  too  firmly  upon  the  ground 
for  that.  They  inform  him  of  its  solidity 
and  almost  always,  as  with  the  human 
figures  of  Rubens,  for  that  is  where  his 
heart  lies,  of  a  rich,  I  was  going  to  say, 
voluptuous  potency,  for  Mager  is  no  more 
a  painter  of  arid  earth  than  Rubens  was  of 
sterile  women.  And  yet  for  all  the  luxury 
of  his  color  and  form  you  will  find  less 
sensuousncss  in  them  than  in,  for  example, 
the  resonant  canvases  of  Uiat  painter 
among  American  painters,  George  Luks. 

Mager  is  a  normal  man  possessed  of  more 
perhaps  than  the  ordinary  allotment  of 
common  sense— common  sense  as  ex- 
pressed in  integrity.   Indeed  integrity  may 
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be  the  dominent  note  of  his  canvases  as  it 
is  the  dominent  note  of  his  character.  To 
those  who  see  in  him  a  wild  radical — and 
they  are  not  a  few — I  can  but  ask  that  they 
forget,  for  a  moment,  the  uncouthness  or 
the  anarchy  of  his  language  and  then  com- 
pare the  fundamental  manifestation  of  his 
work  or  expression  to  that  of  any  of  the 
great  Dutchmen,  come  down  to  us  because 
of  an  inherent  simplicity.  You  will  find 
the  same  qualities  in  both  of  them,  the 
same  appreciation  of  weight  and  substance 
and  fertility,  the  same,  though  somewhat 
heavy,  rugged  touch.  Hals  is  an  exception 
in  regard  to  heaviness.  But  compare  Rem- 
brandt to  Rubens,  to  Veronese  or  to  the 
much  lighter  Greuze.  The  Dutchmen  were 
not  graceful  painters,  and,  with  another 
exception  to  prove  still  another  rule, 
Matthew  Maris,  they  were  never  dreamers. 

Mager  is  not  only  a  plain  man  striking 
out  straight  from  the  shoulder,  with  no 
beating  about  the  bush,  without  tricks  of 
deportment,  with  no  subtility,  but  he  is  also 
a  practical  man  fully  realizing  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  and  thus  bent  upon 
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reducing  them  to  (lie  simplest,  most  direct 
form.  If  this  is  not  to  be  found  true  readily 
in  the  details  of  his  language — he  uses  his 
brush  quite  generously,  even  fitfully — it 
will  be  found  in  the  big  massive  construc- 
tion of  his  forms  and  in  the  compactness  of 
their  marshalling.  Here  again  may  be 
seen  the  resemblance  to  the  Dutch  painters 
who  built  their  pictures  upon  horizontal 
lines  inspired  by  their  own  flat  country, 
and  broke  them  with  vertical  lines  or  very 
slight  variations  of  the  vertical  line.  There 
is  nothing  more  naively  simple  than  this 
arrangement,  but  neither  is  there  anything 
more  pleasingly  satisfactory  to  the  eye  nor 
more  honestly  dignified.  In  Mager,  how- 
ever, as  in  Van  Gogh  and  Reininger,  the 
peacefulncss  the  Dutchmen  attained  is 
broken,  perhaps  because  he  is  of  another 
age,  by  the  accentuation  of  the  old  and  the 
introduction  of  new  lines  and  new  angles. 
Mager  admired  the  nervous  energy  of  his 
master.  Reininger  or  Van  Gogh  may  have 
proved  for  him  the  existence  of  that  same 
nervous  energy  in  the  surrounding  country, 
or  else,  and  this  certainly  is  plausible,  Mager 


is  merely  reproducing  the  emotions  that 
stir  in  the  air  of  this  not  over-peaceful 
period. 

The  moderns  tell  us  that  "art  begins 
where  representation  ceases."  and  repre- 
sentation with  a  number  of  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cubists,  never  ceases  be- 
cause it  never  begins.  They  try  to  record 
subjectively  an  objective  inspiration  if  all 
inspirations  are  not  objective — anyway, 
to  quote  Kipling,  "that  is  another  story." 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mager  sets  out  to  do 
more  than  give  a  sort  of  documentary 
evidence  of  the  certain  thing  seen  under  a 
certain  condition  of  weather  and,  of  course, 
of  mind.  He  is  objective  up  to  a  certain 
point,  after  that  he  is  subjective;  subjective 
perhaps,  despite  himself,  telling  of  the  land- 
scape before  him  and  emotionally  without 
consciousness  of  the  world  behind  and 
around  him.  And  this  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  not  because  he 
has  studied  the  dead  heroes  of  art,  but 
because  he  is  a  man  with  a  soul,  feeling 
the  pulse  of  his  time,  the  agony,  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  happiness  of  it. 
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NATIONAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 


AGAIN  at  the  Ninety-first  Annual 
k  £xhil>ition  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  which  opened  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building,  New  York,  on  March  18th  and 
continued  to  April  23d,  many  more  pictures 
were  accepted  than  could  be  hung.  There 
were  altogether  513  works  displayed;  of 
these  143  were  miniatures. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  the 
Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  to  F.  Edwin 
Church  for  his  painting  entitled  "The 
Peacock  Girl";  the  Julius  Hallgarten  prize 
to  Arthur  Crisp  for  "The  Strollers,"  to  R. 
Sloan  Bredin  for  "Afternoon"  and  John 
Folinshec  for  "Winter  Quiet";  the  Saltus 
Medal  to  Emil  Carlson  for  "Moonlight  on  a 
Calm  Sea";  the  Inncss  Gold  Medal  and  first 
Altman  prize  to  Charles  Rosen  for  "Winter 
Sunlight";  the  second  Altman  prize  to 
Ernest  Lawson  for  "Pigeon  Coop";  the 
Isnac  M.  Maynard  prize  to  William  P. 
Smedley  for  "A  Portrait  of  Miss  C.  B.  R." 
and  the  Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial  prize  to 
Josephine  M.  Lewis  for  "A  Rainy  Day." 
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One  of  the  notable  works  in  this  rxhi- 
hition  which  did  not,  however,  receive  a 
reward,  was  the  Still  Life  painting  by  Dines 
Carlson,  the  thirteen-year-old  son  of  Emil 
Carlson,  which  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 
It  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  his  father, 
and  a  most  skillful  work,  not  in  the  least 
suggestive  of  immaturity  or  experimenta- 
tion. The  lad  has  grown  up,  as  it  were, 
in  his  father's  studio  in  an  atmosphere  of 
art,  hence  this  form  of  expression  is  en- 
tirely natural.  He  is.  moreover,  it  may  l>e 
added,  an  entirely  normal  and  genuine  boy 
— loving  outdoor  sports  and  finding  keen 
delight  in  healthy,  boyish  living.  By  no 
means  is  he  the  proverbial  "  wunder-kind" 
of  fiction.  A  future  of  great  bril- 
liancy would  seem  to  await  him.  The 
painting  was  purchased,  promptly  upon 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  by  William 
M.  Chase. 

Other  examples  of  significant  paintings 
shown  in  this  exhibition  arc  reproduced  on 
succeeding  pages. 
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MISPLACED  PATRONAGE 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  virtue 
carried  to  excess  becomes  an  evil — that  the 
"straight  and  narrow  path"  is  to  be  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  "broad  road"  and  a 
misstep  on  either  side  is  thus  disastrous. 
For  years  those  most  interested  in  the 
development  of  American  art  have  been 
urging  loyal  recognition  of  its  merits  and 
opposing  the  conviction  that  works  of  art 
like  frocks  and  bonnets  were  finer  and  better 
for  having  been  made  abroad.  The  vogue 
for  things  foreign  has  been  so  persistent 
and  great  that  not  a  few  of  our  American 
artists  have  in  the  past  found  the  surest 
way  to  recognition  at  home  was  by  way  of 
Europe. 

This  state  of  things  is  as  yet  scarcely  out- 
grown, when,  behold,  on  many  sides  is  to  be 
seen  the  upspringing  of  a  tendency  quite 
op{K>site  which  in  its  way  is  no  less  detri- 
mental. This  is  a  tendency  toward  ex- 
clusive home  patronage.  It  is  not  a 
national  spirit  but  a  local  sentiment  and 
one  which  is  bound  to  retard  development 
if  put  into  universal  practice. 

For  instance  a  monument  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  principal  city  of  a  certain  state — ■ 
a  competition  is  to  be  held — state  pride 
asserts  itself  and  it  is  agreed  that  none  save 
those  native  to  or  resident  in  the  state  shall 
be  eligible  to  compete.  In  another  state  a 
new  capitol  has  been  erected — this  has  been 
designed  through  requirement  by  a  native 
architect  and  may  only  be  decorated  by 
native  mural  painters.    The  custom  once 


established  will  quickly  become  prevalent 
with  the  result  that  eventually  no  artist  can 
expect  to  receive  a  commission  outside  of 
the  state  in  which  he  lives,  and  there  will 
be  no  such  a  thing  as  national  renown. 
Obviously,  through  such  a  system,  a 
premium  would  be  placed  on  mediocrity,  as 
competition  would  be  limited  and  hence 
instead  of  developing  art  its  development 
would  be  retarded. 

This  is  an  exaggerated  kind  of  loyalty 
similar  to  the  old  tariff  on  art  which  in- 
sisted upon  protecting  those  who  declared 
they  needed  no  protection.  The  only  real 
victory  is  that  which  is  won  in  open  com- 
petition. It  is  no  glory  to  secure  a  prize 
for  which  there  are  almost  no  other  com- 
petitors. Neither  do  we  want  public  art 
procured  through  charitable  patronage. 
The  public  deserves  the  best  that  can  be  had. 
Real  appreciation  is  not  that  which  con- 
dones errors  but  rather  that  which  recog- 
nizes and  rewards  merit.  Patronage  indeed 
is  a  dangerous  gift  when  bestowed  without 
wise  discrimination. 

ART  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

Pictures  and  casts  are  placed  in  school- 
rooms as  decorations,  to  teach  children 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  to  afford 
instruction.  The  subject  interest  makes 
the  first  and  strongest  appeal,  but  it 
should  always  be  presented  in  adequate 
form.  The  first  question  should  always  be: 
"Is  this  good  art?"  It  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  child  will  have  to 
live,  day  after  day,  with  the  pictures 
selected.  Art  is  not  something  remote 
from  daily  experience,  something  kept  for 
special  occasions,  like  Sunday  clothes.  A 
liking  for  beauty  should  become  a  matter 
of  course  and  of  daily  habit.  "Art  for 
life's  sake,"  therefore. 

Selection  must  always  be  based  on  Uie 
formula  "I  know  why  I  like,"  not  "what 
I  like."  Hanging  and  placing  depend  on 
distribution  of  wall  space  and  of  wall 
fixtures,  such  as  blackboard,  ventilator, 
clock.  The  general  decoration  of  the 
room  is  to  be  considered,  and  of  other 
rooms  in  the  school,  and  the  school-grounds 
have  their  place  in  the  scheme.  So  the 
influence  of  the  picture  spreads. 

That  influence  depends  much  on  the 
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teacher.  Not  what  is  seen  counts,  hut 
what  is  sympathetically  understood.  Tact- 
ful guidance  may  do  much  to  bring  art 
close  to  the  child.  In  Public  School  HO, 
in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the  pic- 
tures are  explained  from  the  esthetic,  his- 
torical, and  ethical  viewpoints.  The  value 
of  art  as  a  record  of  contemporary  life 
must  be  emphasized. 

If  the  pictures  come  to  mean  something 
in  the  life  of  the  children,  they  should 
carry  some  of  that  influence  to  their  homes. 
Proper  decoration  is  inconceivable  but  in 
clean  surroundings.  May  not  the  prefer- 
ence for  beauty  and  cleanliness  extend 
also  to  morals,  society,  civics?  May  not 
the  appreciation  of  beauty  help  to  promote 
beautiful  actions?  So,  with  cleaner  rooms 
and  cleaner  habits,  why  not  cleaner  streets, 
cleaner  politics,  cleaner  lives? 

F.  W. 


NOTES 

the  C  hicago  The  Chicago  Public  School 
public  Society  has  been  most 

successful  in  obtaining  and 
placing  works  of  art  in  the 
public  schools.  Among 
other  loans  a  group  of  eight  pictures  by 
Chicago  artists  was  placed  last  winter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society  and  sent  to  the  Jones 
School  for  two  months,  followed  by  a 
second  group  representing  Chicago  artists. 
Several  other  schools  also  had  the  benefit  of 
these  same  pictures.  The  general  Loan 
Collection  during  the  past  year  has  been 
at  the  Patrick  Henry  School;  the  Jochannah 
Lodge  Collection  has  been  at  the  Wash- 
burne  and  Clark  schools;  the  Artists'  Loan 
of  Originals  at  the  Carl  Schurz  High  School, 
and  the  Lillian  Buckingham  Loan  Collec- 
tion at  the  Hayes  School. 

In  making  request  for  this  collection 
for  the  Hayes  School  the  principal  wrote 
of  the  great  need  in  that  manufacturing 
district  of  "something  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  something  to  suggest  pleasant 
thoughts  and  emotions."  Later  the  fol- 
lowing incident  was  reported: 

"As  soon  as  the  expressman  had  left  the 
pictures  on  the  floor  of  the  first  primary 
room,  a  tiny  lad  on  the  back  seat  raised  his 
grimy  hand  to  ask  permission  to  go  nearer 
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to  them.  The  foremost  happened  to  be 
that  of  a  Dutch  mother  looking  out  over  the 
sea  while  her  baby  lay  upon  the  sand. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  little 
fellow  dropped  on  his  knees  before  this 
picture  and  impulsively  kissed  the  baby." 

Some  months  later  when  writing  to  ask 
that  if  possible  the  time  for  the  collection  to 
remain  in  that  school  might  be  extended  (a 
not  infrequent  request)  the  principal  wrote: 
"This  school  is  in  a  very  poor  neighborhood 
and  wc  are  making  strenuous  efforts  for  a 
general  uplift.  The  pictures  have  been  a 
blessing — almost  a  Godsend,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  good  picture  in  the  neighborhood 
and  only  a  very  few  in  the  schoolrooms." 

The  Society  carefully  determines  the 
types  of  pictures  that  are  proving  of  great- 
est value,  and  both  principals  and  teachers 
give  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  effect 
on  the  children. 


ART  IN 
PROVIDENCE 


The  Providence  Art  Club's 
annual  costume  party  took 
the  form  this  year  of  "An 
Arabian  Night."  Local  artists,  headed  by 
Wm.  E.  Brig  haul,  Sydney  R.  Burleigh  and 
II.  Anthony  Dyer,  provided  a  setting  for 
the  affair  which  surpassed  in  beauty  and  in 
scope  anything  previously  seen.  Private 
collections  and  the  dealers'  shops  all  con- 
tributed liberally,  and  the  Oriental  rugs, 
hanging  lamps,  draperies,  pottery  and  other 
articles  of  quaint  design  thus  assembled 
were  used  to  transform  the  large  gallery, 
while  the  library  adjoining  served  for  a  stage 
and  was  provided  with  a  setting  of  painted 
Egyptian  tiles  and  designs  in  lovely  tones  of 
blue  and  green.  A  note  of  color  was  added 
here  and  there  in  dull  rose  and  the  entrance 
cleverly  disguised  as  a  Moorish  arch  in 
mosaic  work  done  in  red,  yellow  and  gold. 
The  members  in  their  rich  costumes  com- 
pleted a  picture  of  unusual  brilliancy  and 
the  stunts  of  the  entertainers  added  a 
comedy  element. 

An  exhibition  of  much  interest  and  re- 
markable variety  was  held  in  the  Art  Club 
Gallery  from  March  Hth  to  26th.  The 
group  of  artists  included  F.  Usher  DeVoll, 
Angela  O'l^eary,  Hope  Smith  and  Win.  H. 
Drury.  Mr.  Drury  was  well  represented  by 
marine  paintings,  the  result  of  a  recent 
trip  to  Bermuda  and  of  study  covering 
several  years.    Miss  Smith   had  several 
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winter  pictures  and  u  series  of  views  of  local 
markets  and  bridges.  Mr.  DeVoll,  who 
showed  a  most  finished  and  important 
group,  paints  broadly  and  chooses  popular 
but  not  hackneyed  subjects.  He  invari- 
ably contrives  to  introduce  an  element  of 
novelty  in  the  familiar  street  and  water- 
front scenes. — FT.  Aldrn  Brown. 


ART  IN 
TOLEDO 


The  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art  had  on  exhibition  dur- 
ing March  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  twelve  of  the  foremost  artists 
of  this  country,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  J.  Alden 
Weir,  Robert  Henri,  George  Elmer  Scho- 
field,  Childe  Hassam,  Paul  Dougherty. 
Gardner  Symons,  George  W.  Bellows, 
Gifford  Beal,  Hayley  Lever,  and  \V.  J. 
Glackens.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  George  Elmer 
Browne,  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  and  in  Munich,  Rome,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don and  the  leading  cities  in  this  country. 
A  painting  by  Mr.  Browne  was  added  to  the 
permanent  collection. 

In  the  print  room  were  hung  about  850 
book  plates  from  the  collection  of  Winifred 
and  Leroy  Goble  of  Chicago,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  collections  in  the  world.  The 
book  plates  were  done  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  artists  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  permanent  collection  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  a  painting.  "Moonlight," 
by  Ralph  Albert  Blakelock,  purchased 
from  the  Lambert  collection  and  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Drummond  Libbey. 


COOPERATION 
BETWEEN' 
MlNEl'M, 
SCHOOL 
AND  MUSIC 
CONSERVATORY 


Instruction  in  designing 
theatrical  costumes  and 
scenery  has  received  an 
im|>etus  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
through  the  cooperation 
which  now  regularly  exists 
between  the  Design  Department  of  the 
Museum  School  and  the  dramatic  depart- 
ment of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  For  the  purposes  of  a  dramatic 
recital  on  March  4,3th  and  415th.  the  Misses 
Margaret  Allen  and  Anita  G.  Butts,  two 
Museum  students,  designed  and  made  all 
the  costumes  for  the  performances.  The 
scenes  were  from  the  operas  "Martha," 
"Baron  Trench"  and  "The  Mikado."  and 
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the  costumes  represented  those  periods 
most  accurately.  There  were  also  costumes 
for  group  songs  of  old  Japan,  old  Ixmdon 
and  Northern  France. 

This  cooperative  arrangement  between 
the  school  of  the  Museum  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  autumn  of  1914  when  two  of 
Mr.  linger  Elliott's  pupils  helped  with  Uie 
stage  setting  and  costumes  of  Clayton  D. 
Gilbert's  Chinese  pantomime,  "  The  Story 
of  the  Willow  Pattern  Plate."  Two  ad- 
vanced pupils  of  the  school  designed  the 
costumes  for  a  recent  performance  of 
Mozart's  operetta,  "Bastien  and  Basticn," 
given  before  members  of  the  Copley 
Society  of  Boston  and  their  guests.  The 
little  piece  was  translated  into  English  by  a 
former  member  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory faculty  and  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  this  translation  at  the  Con- 
servatory last  December.  It  was  given 
before  the  Copley  Society  under  the 
direction  of  Clayton  I).  Gilbert,  director  of 
the  Conservatory  dramatic  department. 
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THE  CITY 
MUSEUM, 
ST.  LOUIS 


When  the  director  of  the 
City  Art  Museum  in  St. 
Louis  was  in  the  East,  he 
gathered  together  a  collec- 
tion of  tapestries  for  exhibition  which  has 
aroused  the  greutest  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  the  first  exhibition  of 
tapestry  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  and  many 
people  who  had  only  a  vague  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  weaving  are  now  fairly  storm- 
ing the  libraries  for  books  on  tapestry. 

In  addition  a  valuable  late  Gothic 
tapestry,  "The  Prophesy  of  Nathan,"  was 
lent  by  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Faust,  and  a  grotesque  Renaissance  tapes- 
try of  the  early  sixteenth  century  belonging 
to  the  City  Art  Museum  was  shown.  The 
attendance  was  most  gratifying  and  on  one 
Sunday  nearly  7,000  persons  viewed  the 
collection. 

Among  recent  purchases  of  the  Museum 
are  a  painting  by  Andre  Dotichez  called 


"The  Walle«l  Town:  Concarncau:  Brit- 
tany," and  an  antique  Chinese  vase.  A 
landscape  "Among  the  Mountains  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,"  by  Frederick  Crane, 
has  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs. 
Crane. 

The  Japanese  standard  illustrated  here- 
with was  also  recently  purchased  and  is 
about  sixteen  inches  in  height — a  golden 
bronze  dragon  holding  seven  crystal  balls, 
the  largest  threeinches  in  diameter,  the  other 
six  varying  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

— /•;.  F.  M. 


A  UNIQUE 
AKT 
OEPAHTMEXT 


New  York  University 
maintains  an  art  depart- 
ment in  its  Summer  School 
which  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  Most  summer  schools  are  endeavor- 
ing to  increase  their  numbers,  whereas  this 
art  department  is  seeking  to  limit  its  appli- 
cations.   The  courses  are  given  under  the 
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direction  of  Dr.  James  P.  Haney.  ami  arc  so 
arranged  that  four  separate  divisions  are 
presented  in  four  succeeding  years.  The 
work  in  each  division  is  completed  in  a  three 
weeks*  summer  session,  and  the  students 
are  ahle,  by  working  six  hours  a  day.  partly 
in  the  studio,  to  do  work  (equivalent  to  three 
full  winter  courses.  During  the  session 
of  19 1G  a  new  course  is  to  be  offered  teimed 
"Demonstration  Drawing."  The  students 
will  be  taught  to  memorize  forms  and  to 
reproduce  these  with  ease  on  large  cartoons 
of  paper,  using  paint,  chalk  and  pencil. 
The  secret  of  this  work  is  chiefly  in  the 
visualizing  of  the  image,  which  enables  the 
student  to  draw  at  will  any  mental  image 
that  rises  before  him.  The  Second  division 
of  the  summer  art  work  deals  with  the 

The  students  learn  to 
all  kinds  of  natural 
forms,  the  work  being  done  with  the  use  of 
tempera  which  permits  brilliant  results  in 
color. 


teaching  of  Design, 
create  motifs  from 


MUNICIPAL 
AKT  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  projMised  develop- 
ment of  the  water-front  of 
the  Schuylkill  River  in 
Fairmount  Park.  Philadel- 
phia, between  Girard  Avenue  Bridge  and 
the  Beacon  Light  House  on  the  eastern 
bank,  including  the  Ellen  Phillips  Samuel 
Memorial  and  the  already  existing  Garfield 
Memorial  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association.  A 
plot-plan  drawn  to  a  scale  of  twenty-five 
feet  to  one  inch  and  a  relief-model  on  a  scale 
of  ten  feet  to  one  inch,  have  been  prepared 
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by  Messrs.  E.  V.  Seeler,  architect,  and  Chas. 
Grafly,  sculptor,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  showing  as  part  of  the 
scheme  of  development,  a  continuous  sea- 
wall or  bulwark  surmounted  by  a  balus- 
trade intercepted  at  regular  intervals  by 
pedestalled  statuary,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  America,  as  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  set  forth.  The  monotony  of  this 
long  line  is  relieved  at  the  central  section  on 
the  axis  of  the  Garfield  Memorial  and  at 
each  end  by  architectural  compositions 
consisting  of  fountains  in  ornamental  basins 
and  in  the  central  section  flanked  by  an 
open  loggia  on  each  side  furnishing  a  sort  of 
accent  to  the  whole  composition  that  seems 
a  very  happy  thought  as  seen  in  the  model. 
Flights  of  steps  from  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment at  this  point  also  add  to  the  general 
effect.  It  is  said  that  the  income  of  the  sum 
bequeathed  for  this  purpose  will  permit  of 
the  erection  of  one  of  the  statues  annually 
for  about  twenty  years.  Art  critics  are 
somewhat  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  proposed  procession  of 
figures,  recalling  in  a  measure  the  much 
discussed  Sieges-Allec  in  Berlin,  but  as  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  testator  the  work 
will  be  carried  out  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  bequest  with  perhaps  some  modifica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  save  it 
from  adverse  criticism. 

Another  yet  more  important  matter  is 
treated  of  in  the  Association's  Report  and 
that  is  the  proposed  Municipal  Art  Museum 
of  which  a  very  beautiful  and  imposing 
model  has  been  shown,  for  the  information  of 
citizens  interested,  in  City  Hall  Court  Yard 
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for  some  weeks  past.  The  site  for  the 
building,  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  north- 
west end  of  the  new  Parkway,  has  been 
leveled  preparatory  to  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  which  it  is  understood  there  is  now 
a  fund  available,  but  the  question  of  the 
completion  of  the  building  depends  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  City 
Councils  who  now  have  the  matter  before 
them  pending  the  apportionment  of  a  loan 
of  $68,000,000  to  be  proposed  in  a  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote  in  May. 
Such  a  building,  if  we  ever  sec  it  finished, 
would  be  a  veritable  Temple  of  Art  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  American  city,  and 
there  is  certainly  urgent  need  of  it  in  Phila- 
delphia if  it  is  hoped  to  retain  the  many 
important  public  and  private  collections  of 
works  of  art  now  awaiting  proper  housing. 

— Eugene  Castello. 

A  novel      A  nove'  sculpture  exhibi- 

sculpture  ti,on  wa?  w^nHy  he,<J  at 
n-...».m^r    Gorham's  in  New  York 

INHIBITION 

which  was  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  the  works  of  American  sculp- 
tors, and  comprised  only  sculpture  of  a 
purely  decorative  character.  The  entire 
top  floor  of  the  Gorham  building  was  given 
over  to  this  exhibition  and  as  the  elevator 
door  opened  one  looked  and  stepped  into  a 
garden  filled  with  flowering  plants,  divided 
by  hedges  and  set  with  pools  of  water  in 
which  goldfish  were  seen  swimming,  and 
found  oneself  among  real  foliage  in  which 
real  birds  flitted  about,  twittered  and  sung. 
It  was  fairyland — a  beautiful  garden  sprung 
up,  as  it  were,  at  the  command  of  a  magic 
wand,  and  all  in  order  to  afford  the  works  of 
the  sculptors  appropriate  setting.  A 
charming  idea,  beautifully  carried  out. 
Among  the  sculptors  represented  were 
Daniel  Chester  French,  Hermann  McNeil, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  Paul  Manship,  Janet  Scud- 
der,  Rudolph  Evans  and  Charles  Carey 
Rumsey. 

THE  WHITTLE  A"    Y^n,"*  exhibition 

collection  of     orIK,n.al  'll»«trations  by 
orioixai  artists  was  lent  re- 

i llubtrati ons  «*n«y  l°  Pratt  ^;«te 
by  Mr.  George  Whittle. 

It  showed  a  chronological  arrangement  of 

American  illustration  from  wood  engraving 

to  present-day  processes.    The  exhibit  in- 


cluded a  numlMT  of  valuable  drawings  on 
wood  blocks  together  with  early  prints  and 
the  tools  and  appliances  of  the  engraver. 
In  addition,  examples  were  shown  of  the 
various  processes  that  are  the  result  of  the 
use  of  photography,  including  photo- 
engraving, line  etching  and  half-tone 
processes. 

Mr.  George  Whittle  received  his  early 
art  training,  including  wood  engraving,  in 
the  schools  of  South  Kensington.  England. 
Coming  to  this  country,  he  was  instructor 
for  two  years  in  the  Montreal  Art  School. 
In  1881  he  became  identified  with  Mr. 
Alexander  W.  Drake  and  Mr.  William 
Lewis  Fraser  in  the  conduct  of  the  Art 
Departments  of  Scribner's  and  the  Century 
Magazine,  continuing  with  the  latter 
magazine  until  1914. 

The  following  account  of 
a«  new  art    the   egtabUshment    of  a 

MUSEUM  IN  gwiss  Museum  of  Arts  j 
SWITZERLAND  ^  ^ 

lished  in  The  Outlook. 

When  we  look  over  our  own  great  country 
and  realize  how  few  art  museums  there  are, 
we  are  the  more  impressed  with  the  zeal  of 
this  little  Swiss  city  of  Wrinterthur,  and  the 
success  of  its  undertaking. 

"It  is  pleasant,  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  to  get  now  and  then  unexpected 
glimpses  of  the  intellectual  and  art  life  of 
Europe,  which  goes  on  in  spite  of  the  catas- 
trophe that  has  overwhelmed  the  European 
countries,  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent.  A 
recent  issue  of  the  Journal  dc  Geneve  gives  an 
account  of  the  opening,  early  in  January,  of 
a  new  municipal  museum  in  the  little  Swiss 
city  of  Winterthur,  which  brings  sharply  to 
mind  the  long  road  we  Americans  must 
travel  before  we  attain  the  genuine  cultural 
life  of  many  small  European  communities. 

"Winterthur  is  a  railway  and  industrial 
center  of  25,000  inhabitants  in  the  Canton 
of  Zurich.  But,  says  the  Journal  de 
Geneve,  'this  city,  which  one  would  suppose 
wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  industry 
and  commerce,  reveals  itself,  when  one 
comes  really  to  know  it,  as  deeply  devoted 
to  the  achievements  of  science  and  art.' 
Quiet  and  unpretentious  in  external  ap- 
pearance, it  possesses  private  and  public 
collections  of  coins,  medals,  prints,  engrav- 
ings, and  paintings  which  entitle  it  to  dis- 
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tinctioii.  Its  public  library  of  more  than 
70,000  volumes  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
age,  the  fifth  in  all  Switzerland.  In  1909 
the  Municipal  Council,  although  the  city 
already  possessed  a  small  but  excellent 
Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts,  began  to  con- 
sider whether  the  municipality  ought  not  to 
have  a  complete  modern  museum  in  which 
all  the  collections  of  the  city  could  be  as- 
sembled under  one  roof.  Private  donors 
contributed  700,000  francs  to  the  project, 
and  the  city  government  appropriated 
600,000  francs,  making  a  total  of  over 
$250,000.  The  Museum  thus  projected 
has  just  been  dedicated.  Museum  direc- 
tors, librarians,  Government  officials, 
artists,  men  of  letters  and  journalists  flocked 
to  the  ceremonies  from  all  over  Switzerland. 
Addresses  were  made  upon  education  as 
well  as  upon  art,  and  a  clergyman  of  the 
city  spoke  of  the  Museum  as  a  shrine  of  a 
trinity  most  essential  to  human  life — for 
such  a  municipal  museum  is,  he  said,  'a 
veritable  temple  of  the  good,  the  true  ami 
the  beautiful.' 
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"The  new  Museum  houses,  among  other 
things,  the  public  library  above  alluded  to, 
a  gallery  showing  the  historical  development 
of  Swiss  painting,  and  an  unusual  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  French  impressionists. 
One  of  the  most  generous  donors  to  the 
Museum,  a  citizen  of  Winterthur,  said  in 
his  address  that  in  contributing  to  this 
dowry  for  his  native  city  he  was  only  follow- 
ing the  traditions  of  his  fathers;  'a  happy 
tradition,'  comments  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
'which  future  generations  will  do  well  not 
to  forget.' 

"  The  achievement  of  this  little  Swiss  city 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  European  war  has 
seriously  crippled  and  in  some  instances 
entirely  prostrated  the  industry  and  busi- 
ness of  Switzerland.  We  can  only  add  that 
we  Wonder  with  regret  how  many  cities  of 
25,000  population  in  the  United  States  can 
be  found  which  would  raise  and  spend 
$250,000  for  the  creation  of  an  institution 
designed  solely  to  be  a  municipal  temple  of 
the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful." 
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Before  many  weeks  work 

THE  FKEEK      w|jj  ^  ^  construc. 

museum  tion  of  tjie  j.'re<,r  Museum 
at  Washington,  I).  C,  in  connection  with 
which  the  following  interesting  editorial 
comment  was  recently  made  in  The  Outlook: 
"In  1905  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of 
Detroit,  offered  his  art  collection  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  so  to  the 
nation. 

"At  that  time  the  collection  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  America,  but  during 
the  ten  years  which  have  since  elapsed  it  lias 
doubled  in  size  and  value.  It  is  notable, 
first  of  all,  because  of  its  unique  wealth  in 
modern  American  painting.  And  yet  the 
group  is  composed  of  comparatively  few 
painters— Whistler,  Try  Oil,  Dewing,  Thayer, 
Homer,  Sargent,  Twachtman,  Metcalf, 
Mclchers.  and  Ltodon  Smith.  Of  these 
names  that  of  Whistler  looms  large;  indeed, 
the  whole  collection  is  dominated  by  ex- 


amples of  his  work,  of  which  Mr.  Freer 
possesses  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  oil 
paintings,  forty-four  water  colors,  thirty- 
two  pastels,  over  700  etchings,  drawings, 
sketches  and  lithographs,  and,  finally,  the 
famous  "  Peacock  Room."  This  room  is  to 
be  given  a  gallery  by  itself.  Mr.  Freer  was 
Whistler's  friend  and  admirer.  In  a  very 
real  sense  the  collection  is  a  Whistler 
memorial,  as  it  is  also  a  choice  exhibition  of 
that  group  of  modern  American  painters 
who  stand  alike  far  from  both  the  old 
academical  school  and  from  latter-day 
aberrations. 

"The  second  feature  of  the  Freer  collec- 
tion is  its  wealth  in  Oriental  art.  Mr. 
Freer  started  with  gathering  together 
examples  of  American  art,  and  especially 
of  Whistler;  but  his  attention  was  finally 
turned  elsewhere  by  visiting  an  exhibition 
nt  the  (irolier  Club  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  saw  some  prints  by  the  Japanese 
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master  Hokusai,  and,  noting  in  them  points 
of  contrast  with  Whistler's  manner,  bought 
some  of  them,  and  thus  formed  the  nucleus 
of  his  now  truly  extraordinary  Oriental 
collection.  It  is  especially  important  on  the 
historical  Side,  for  it  illustrates  the  develop- 
ment of  art  as  originating  in  India  and 
carried  across  China  to  Japan.  There  are 
some  1.700  specimens  of  pottery  from 
Japan,  Korea,  China.  Central  and  Western 
Asia,  anil  Egypt,  over  2S0  bronzes  from  the 
same  sources,  and  several  hundred  stone 
sculptures,  wood  carvings  and  ivories, 
besides  a  superb  representation  of  ancient 
Chinese  jades,  and  more  than  (J00  examples 
of  Egyptian  glass;  there  arc  also  early 
Persian  and  I ndo- Persian  paintings,  ami 
over  1,800  Chinese  and  Japanese  screens, 
panels  ami  scrolls. 

"At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  build- 
ing projected  by  Mr.  Freer  for  his  collection 
would  not  be  available  until  after  his  death. 
Now.  however,  the  munificent  donor  has 
been  able  to  set  aside  $1,000,000  for  its  im- 
mediate construction,  the  architect  is  well 
advanced  upon  the  plans,  and  the  erection 
will  be  begun  this  spring. 

"This  announcement  is  a  cause  of  satis- 
faction to  all  art  lovers,  for  several  reasons. 

"First,  a  doubly  significant  collection  will 
be  available,  not  in  its  owner's  home  city, 
but  in  the  national  capital,  where  it  can  be 
enjoyed  by  many  more  sightseers  than  if  it 
were  in  Detroit. 

"Second)  the  Freer  collection  in  its  own 
building  marks  the  first  great  step  in  this 
country  towards  the  establishment  of  such 
restful  ami  educational  small  museums  as 
are  the  Wallace  Collection  in  London  and 
tin-  Poldi-Pe/.zoli  in  Milan. 

"Finally,  Mr.  Freer  has  added  hiuwlf  to 


the  gratifyingly  growing  list  of  those  who 
do  not  wait  for  death  to  transfer  their 
possessions,  but  enjoy  while  living  the 
happiness  of  seeing  ami  directing  the 
disposal  of  what  they  have  acquired  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 


ART  IN  THE 

PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF 

PITTSBURGH 


An  interesting  account  of 
what  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  is  doing  for  the 
advancement  of  art  in 
Pittsburgh  is  given  by  C. 
Valentine  Kirby,  Director  of  Art  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  that  city,  in  the  publicity 
sheet  issued  monthly  by  the  Associated 
Artists  of  Pittsburgh.    He  says: 

"From  the  doll  house  and  doll  clothes  in 
the  Primary  grade  to  costume  design  and 
interior  decoration  in  our  High  Schools 
interest  radiates  in  all  directions.  These 
centers  are  vital  and  jM-rmanent  ones  about 
which  to  operate.  A  few  may  become 
designers,  many  more  will  be  engaged  in 
selling  articles  of  good,  mediocre  or  bad 
design;  all  will  be  purchasers.  Hence  our 
emphasis  upon  design.  We  are  tremen- 
dously influenced  by  the  more  common 
things  that  we  select  and  put  on  or  about 
us.  We  encourage  the  production  of  the 
good  or  bad  as  we  purchase  the  one  or  the 
other. 

"Each  mouth,  each  and  every  child  is 
acquainted  with  some  worthy  artist  and 
work  of  art  a  total  of  eighty  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  school  year. 

"In  some  cas«>s  we  have  tried  taking  the 
gallery  to  the  school.  Ijist  year  an  exhibit 
of  paintings,  by  some  members  of  our 
Associated  Artists,  in  the  Helmar  School, 
was  viewed  by  over  two  thousand  persons 
in  a  single  evening. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

ROBERT  ADAM  AND  HIS  BROTHERS. 
THEIR  LIVES,  WORK  AND  IN- 
FLUENCE ON  ENGLISH  ARCHITEC- 
TURE DECORATION  AND  FURNI- 
TURE. BY  JOHN  SWARRRICK,  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Charles 
Scribner  &  Sons,  New  York.    Price  $16.80. 

Without  question  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  biographies  recently  published. 
Not  only  does  it  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  Adam's  style,  but  gives  true  insight 
into  a  period  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  history  as  well  as  of  art.  Robert  Adam 
was  one  of  the  first  architects  to  realize 
that  an  interior  could  not  be  pleasing  as 
long  us  the  furniture  and  fittings  bore  no 
relation  to  the  architectural  treatment. 
In  designing  a  house,  therefore,  he  secured 
in  most  instances  the  owner's  permission 
to  select  carpets,  wall  coverings,  furniture 
and  other  fittings  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Thus  through  the  interest  and 
effort  of  this  urchitect  the  industrial  arts 
were  distinctly  stimulated  and  great  makers 
who  were  in  themselves  artists  came  into 
existence  and  renown.  The  critical  ob- 
server of  today  does  not  find  everything 
in  the  Adam's  style  to  his  liking  any  more 
than  did  Doctor  Johnson  who  is  quoted  by 
his  faithful  biographer,  Boswell,  as  likening 
one  of  the  large  rooms  at  Kedleston  to  "a 
jury  chamber"  and  another  to  "a  room  for 
prisoners."  The  criticism  was  pretty 
severe,  but  not  altogether  undeserved  it 
would  seem  from  the  illustrations. 

That  the  brothers  Adam  held  their  own 
work  in  high  esteem  is  evidenced  by  the 
preface  to  "The  Works  of  Robert  and  James 
Adam,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1773,  in  which  they  claim 
that  they  have  "not  trod  in  the  path  of 
others"  and  that  they  have  not  only  met 
with  the  approbation  of  their  employers, 
but  "even  with  imitation  of  other  artists." 
Finally  they  flatter  themselves  that  they 
have  been  able  "  to  seize,  with  some  degree 
of  success,  the  beautiful  spirit  of  antiquity, 
and  to  transfuse  it  with  novelty  and  variety" 
through  their  numerous  works.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Kancs,  in  I7(i3,  Robert 
Adam  gives  a  very  interesting  description 
of  the  Doric,  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders 


with  comments  upon  their  proper  and  im- 
proper uses. 

The  difference  between  the  design  of 
French  and  English  houses  of  the  period  is 
very  interestingly  explained  and  the  in- 
teresting connection  between  the  archi- 
tects and  the  great  cabinet  maker,  Chip- 
pendale, is  attractively  set  forth.  The 
character  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  quaint  and 
interesting,  is  also  introduced.  It  was  the 
brothers  Adam  that  are  supposed  to  have 
intn>dueed  cast  iron,  and  they  too,  it  is  said, 
imitated  materials  without  regard  to  tex- 
tures. But  they  have  to  their  credit  many 
beautiful  doorways,  fanlights,  mantels  and 
over-mantels,  halls  and  rooms  finely  pro- 
portioned, window  openings  wisely  placed, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  greatest  of  all  their 
achievements  in  one  respect,  the  building 
of  the  Thames  embankment.  Yes,  these 
were  great  men,  artists  full  of  enterprise 
and  creative  ability,  enthusiastic  and 
practical,  good  business  men,  but  idealists. 

Their  present  biographer  has  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  many  of  the  Adam 
houses  in  England  and  of  making  numerous 
fine  photographs  of  their  interiors  especially 
for  this  book. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
FRANCE,  ENGLAND  AND  ITALY. 
BY  SIR  THOMAS  (ill  AH  AM  JACKSON.  Bart.. 
R.A.,  F.S.A.  In  two  volumes.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Publishers,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  American  Agent.    Price  $14.50  net. 

Architecture  makes  perhaps  the  strongest 
appeal  of  all  the  arts  because  it  possesses 
to  the  greatest  extent  the  human  clement. 
Instinctively  every  man  is  a  builder  and  the 
history  of  building  is  the  record  of  civiliza- 
tion. One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  chapters  in  this  chronicle  of  the 
ages  is  that  given  over  to  the  Gothic. 
Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
but  there  is  still  much  to  be  said  and  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  Jackson's  recently  pub- 
lished work  on  Gothic  Architecture  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  this 
subject.  The  writer  is  the  author  of  a 
well-known  work  on  the  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque  styles  published  in  1913.  and 
while  the  present  publication  is  in  itself 
complete  and  independent,  treating  of  a 
definite  period  of  Post-Roman  Architecture. 
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it  is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  earlier 

history. 

The  new-old  theme  of  the  Gothic  is 
presented  here  in  a  manner  both  scholarly 
and  engaging,  for  Sir  Thomas  treats  it  from 
an  essentially  personal  yet  broad  viewpoint. 
At  no  time  dues  he  forget  the  relation  of  the 
art  to  man,  but  the  record  he  gives  us  is 
that  of  the  expert  to  whom  technicalities 
and  details  are  as  the  foundation  of  fact. 
It  is  a  first-hand  knowledge  acquired 
through  intimacy  with  not  only  the  build- 
ings themselves,  hut  the  foremost  authori- 
ties which  the  writer  places  in  the  hands  of 
his  readers. 

His  object,  he  says,  has  not  been  to  write 
a  guide-book  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  cata- 
logue of  examples,  but  to  describe  a  number 
of  architectural  works  and  to  give  a  rational 
view  of  the  style  as  a  whole.  In  short,  to 
supply  the  reader  with  a  skeleton  scheme 
which  if  properly  understood  may  be  filled 
up  from  his  own  observation.  For  this 
reason  he  has  chosen  for  description  such 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  as  are  typical 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the  art, 
and  has  described  them  only  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject  matter. 
Furthermore  he  has  confined  the  examples 
almost  entirely  to  buildings  that  he  himself 
has  studied.  The  text  is  illuminated  by 
numerous  illustrations,  some  full  and  some 
double  page,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
original  sketches  made  purposely  for  illus- 
tration by  the  author  and  others.  These 
drawings  and  notes  are  the  result  of  fifty 
years'  study  and  investigation,  but  before 
the  present  work  was  written  many  of  the 
buildings  were  revisited  and  examined  anew. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  ART  AT  THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  BY 
CHRISTIAN  BRIXTON.  John  Une  Company. 
Publishers.  New  York.    Price  S3.00  net. 

Whether  one  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  or  not, 
this  book  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
library,  a  record  of  a  great  achievement  in 
the  field  of  art.  and  a  most  interesting  and 
engaging  account  of  the  contemporary  art 
of  the  several  countries  represented  in  the 
great  exhibition  occupying  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts. 

The    book    opens    with  introductory 


chapters  on  the  modern  field  in  contem- 
porary painting  winch  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  the  outward  aspect  of  the  ex- 
positions at  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  American  sculpture 
and  painting  and  two  on  paintings  by 
foreign  artists.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  fine  so  that  the  book  makes  as 
a  whole  a  delightful  souvenir  or  record. 

NEWS  ITEMS 

A  replica  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Bartolorameo  Collconi  by  Verrocchio,  is  to 
be  erected  on  a  public  site  in  Newark,  N.  J.. 
in  commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  city's  founding. 
The  reproduction  will  be  cast  in  bronze,  and 
as  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  cast 
in  Europe,  owing  to  the  war,  the  mold  was 
taken  from  the  cast  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

Another  famous  masterpiece  of  painting, 
the  so-called  "Pas  de  Calais."  by  the 
English  landscape  painter,  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
bus  l>eeii  placet!  on  exhibition  at  the  Fogg 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  as  an 
anonymous  loan.  It  is  a  large  picture 
representing  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  with  a 
boat  ferrying  passengers  to  a  packet  with 
sails  spread,  while  the  pier  and  city  of 
Calais  are  seen  in  the  extreme  distance. 
This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1827. 

The  Montelair  Art  Museum  held  during 
March  a  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Frederick  Ballard  Williams,  N.A.,  and  of 
Chinese  ceramics  from  the  J.  W.  Hart  col- 
lection. Mr.  Williams  exhibited  twenty- 
four  of  his  pictures,  the  largest  collection  of 
the  artist's  work  ever  shown  at  one  time. 
Both  his  landsca|M>s  and  figure  paintings 
showed  strong  individuality  and  distinct 
decorative  quality. 

Childe  Hassam's  painting  entitled  "The 
Yachts:  Gloucester  Harbor,"  has  been 
recently  purchased  by  the  San  Francisco 
Society  of  Artists  to  mark  the  amalgamation 
of  that  society  with  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association.  This  painting  was  shown  in  a 
special  group  of  Mr.  Hassam's  pictures  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Arts  Traveling  Exhibitions 

SCHEDULE  FOR  MAY,  19 1G 

Oil  Paintings  No.  V  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History,  Science 

By  American  Artists  and  Art  May    1— May  20 

Water  Colors  No.  I  Elinira,  Arnot  Art  Gallery 

American  Water  Color  Society's  J9Jo  Rotary  May  7— June  1 

Miniatures  Chicago  Art  Institute 

By  American  Miniature  Painters  May  1  —May  30 

Water  Colors  No.  IV  Chicago  Art  Institute 

American  Water  Color  Society's  1916  Rotary  May    1— May  30 

Oil  Paintings  No.  Ill  Springfield  Art  Association 

By  American  Artists  May   i  -May  31 

Architectural  Drawings  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute 

By  Students  of  the  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture  May    1— May  23 

Oil  Paintings  No.  V  Oakland  Public  Museum 

By  American  Artists  May  2j— June  25 

Water  Colors  No.  Ill  Oakland  Public  Museum 

By  American  Water  Colorists  May  25 — June  25 

Arts  and  Crafts  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

National  Society  of  Craftsmen  Exhibition  May    5 — May  20 

University  Circuit  Exhibition  Fayettevillc.  University  of  Arkansas 

Twelve  Oil  Paintings  by  American  Artists  May    5— May  25 

Art  in  House  Furnishing  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art 

Art  in  Trades  Club  Exhibition  May    1— May  30 


CARROLL  BECKWITH,  X.  A. 

Will  receive  a  few  private  pupils  in  Drawing  and  Painting  in  his 
summer  studio  at  Onteora-in-the-Catskills,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  191(5.  This  class  will  be  held  on 
the  mornings  of  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Q  Out-of- 
door  work  will  be  included.     C.  Terms  per  month  $25.00. 

For  particulars  regarding  classes,  apply  to  Mr.  Beckwith  at  his  studio,  57  West  4.Hh  St. 
Regarding  residence  or  boarding  facilities  of  different  kinds, 
apply  to  Miss  Annie  Flint,  80  East  :»4th  St. 
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THE  AMKKICAX  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

PROGRAM 

OF  THE 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

NEW  WILLARD  HOTEL,  WASHINGTON,  1).  C. 

GENERAL  TOPIC— ART  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17th.  1916 
Morning  Session.  10  o"clock 
ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST,  Presiding 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Address  of  the  President 
Report  of  the  Secretary 
Report  of  the  Treaburer 
ART  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  SHORT  CUT 


Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott 

Secretary  Smitti*oriiaD  Iiutitulion 

Robert  W.  de  Forest 
Leila  Mechlin 
N.  H.  Carpenter 
Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands 

U.  S.  Scuator  rrom  Nevada 

Mrs.  Herbert  Adams 


LUNCH 
Afternoon  Session,  2  o'clock 
Topic 

The  Art  Museum  in  its  Relation  to  the  People 

EDWARD  ROBINSON 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  Presiding 

THE  STORY  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION  Margaret  E.  Sawtelle 

Worcester  Art  Museum 

A  SMALL  MUSEUM  AND  ITS  VALUE  TO  A  COMMUNITY    J.  G.  Butler.  Jr. 

Youngstown.  Ohio 

A  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  AND  SCHOOL  OF  ART  Henky  Turner  Bailey 

Open  Discussion 
How  Can  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  Assist  in  the  Establishment 

of  Additional  Art  Museums? 

EVENING 

Opening  Industrial  Art  Exhibition— Xutional  Museum 

MS 
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PROGRAM — Second  Day 

THURSDAY,  MAY  18th.  1916 

Moknino  Session,  10  o'clock 

Topic 
Peoples  Institution* 

CHARLES  W.  AMES 
President,  St.  Paul  Institute,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Presiding 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  Samuella  Crosby 

SCHOOL  ART  SOCIETY  Secretary.  C  P.  S.  A  S. 

(Illustrated) 

THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  Mary  Powell 

St.  Loui»  Public  Library 

THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  Paul  Ghummann 

L'uiversity  ol  Nebraska 

Open  Discussion 

How  Can  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  Advance  the  Work  in  These  Fields? 

LUNCH 
Afternoon  Session,  2  o'clock 
Topic 

Civic  Art  and  City  Planning  in  Relation  to  the  People 

CHARLES  MOORE 
Chairmun  of  Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  Presiding 

CITY  BUILDING:   THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  AND  THE 

ARTS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  Gkosvenok  Atterbury 

Architect 

(Illustrated  from  Work  done  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Suge  Foundation) 
PARKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  George  E.  Kessler 

LanUxciiiw  Architect 

MONUMENTAL  AND  DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE  Pu  l  W.  Bartlett 

Sculptor 

Open  Discussion 

How  Can  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  Induce  the  Establishment  of  Art  Commissions? 

Evening 

The  John  W.  Alexander  Memorial  Meeting  and  Exhibition,  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

299 
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PROGRAM— Tumi)  Day 
FRIDAY,  MAY  19th,  191(f 

Morning  Session,  10  o'c  lock 
Topic 

Manufactories  and  Workshops 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  MEDIEVAL  BUILDING 

METHODS   (Illustrated)  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

PRESENT  DAY  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURER 

OF  ARTISTIC  MATERIALS  J.  M.  Fitzgerald 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  t'omwrre 
Paivrmm.  N.  J. 

THE  ARTISAN  William  Lacrel  Harris 

COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TRADESMEN  AND  ARTISANS         C.  R.  Clifford 

Open  Discussion 
What  Can  the  Federation  Do  to  Increase  Art  in  American  Industry? 

LUNCH 

Afternoon  Session,  *  o'clock. 
ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST,  Presiding 
Reports  of  Special  Committees,  Election  of  Directors.  New  Bisiness 


EVENING 
ANNUAL  DINNER 
Rauscher's.  Connecticut  Avenue 

General  Topic:  The  Art* 
Speakers 


Cass  Gilbert,  Architecture 
Herbert  Adams,  Sculpture 
Alfred  Nov  eh.  Poetry 

30O 


Horatio  Parker,  Music 
William  M.  Chase,  Painting 
Ai  Gi  sTi  s  Thomas,  Drama 
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Home  Interiors 


THE  most  useful  book  of 
charmingly  arranged 
domestic  interiors  I  have 
ever  seen."  is  a  testimonial 
the  publishers  were  proud  to 
receive  last  month  from  a 
prominent  architect  of  New 
York,  regarding  HOME  IN- 
TERIORS. 


■ 


$2.50  (postpaid) 

The  lennd  edition  has  just 
come  mg  the  press 

The  fir  it  edition  was 
exhausted  in  sixty  days 


GOOD 
FVRNITVRE 

Book  Service  Department 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


The  fifty  rooms  illustrated  by 
splendid  full -page  engravings 
(6*x9*)  were  furnished  by  ex- 
perts of  the  "Good  Furniture" 
decorating  staff. 

The  publishers  hold  the  key 
to  these  furnishings,  and  will 
gladly  give  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  them  to  any 
purchaser  of  HOME  IN- 
TERIORS. 

If  you  are  an  architect,  they 
will  tell  you  where  your  clients 
may  inspect  the  furniture, 
rugs,  draperies  and  other  dec- 
orative accessories  pictured  in 
any  of  the  fifty  rooms. 

If  you  are  an  interior  decora- 
tor or  a  dealer,  the  publishers 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturers  of  these  fur- 
nishings. 

HOME  INTERIORS  is  a 
handsome  as  well  as  a  useful 
addition  to  any  library,  in  the 
office  or  in  the  home. 


I 

■ 
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To  Lovers 

of  Garden  Sculpture 


The  recent  exhibition  of  Garden  and 
Sculpture,  held  at  the  Gorham  Galleries,  was  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  existing  desire 
lor  works  of  art  of  this  character  on  the  part  of 
the  discriminating  public.  It  also  brought  out 
the  fact  that  lovers  of  Garden  Sculpture  were 
unaware  that  our  native  American  Sculptors  had 
attained  such  skill  and  proficiency  in  this  fascin- 
ating branch  of  decorative  art. 

Having  acquired  all  the  training  and  inspiration 
that  the  ateliers  of  the  Old  World  could  give,  our 
native  artists  have  evolved  a  new  school  of  Ameri- 
can  Decorative  Art  which  completely  compre- 
hends and  harmonizes  with  American  decorative 


The  Gorham  Galleries,  sensing  this  new  develop- 
ment, have  fostered  and  encouraged  it,  and  are 
now  prepared  to  extend  to  lovers  of  garden  sculp- 
ture, expert  service  in  solving  garden  and  decor- 


Form  any  years  the  Gorham  Galleries  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  landscape  artists  and  owners 
of  country  estates,  and  the  experience  acquired  in 
suggesting  and  planning  the  sculptural  details  for 


The  Gorham  Galleries 

Fifth  Avenue  and  36th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Art  Insurance 
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Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Telephone,  John  5675 


The  Stickney  Memorial 
School  of  Art 


of  Fair  Oaks  ud  Lincoln  Atvdqm 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

A  New  School  offering  exceptional  op- 
portuni  ties  for  Art  Study  in  the  West. 
Special  classes  in  Painting  from  the 
Landscape  throughout  the  Winter. 

Send  for  HudraUd  protpechu  to 
C.  P.  TOWNSLEY.  Dimotoi 


CARMEL  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

CARMEL-BY-THE-8EA     !  CALIFORNIA 

Cool  and  invigorating  climate.  Landscape 
picturesque  and  varied.  Well  equipped  Art 
Models  poring  daily.  Excellent 


C.  P.  Towns  let,  DnUBCTOB 
Stickney  Memorial  School  ef  Was  Art$ 


FINE  ARTS  INSURANCE 

AGAINST    ALL  RISKS 

UNITED  8TATES  " LLOYDS"  (Orgasiud  1872) 

INDEMNITY  MUTUAL  MARINE  ASSUR- 
ANCE CO..  Ltd. 
(Stock  Compear)  (C 

ROYAL  BXCHANGB  ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated  1720) 

THE  WILLI AMSBURGH  CITY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO.  ol  N.  Y. 


APPLETON  6c  COX 

Ms— sjsss 

8  SOUTH  WILLIAM  ST.,  N.  Y. 

We  especially  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  which  we  offer  is  b 
the  strongest  and  best  companies  regularly 
entered  in  the  principal  States  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department. 

Unauthorized  insurance  such  as  that  of 
foreign  "Lloyds'*  and  Companies  not  en- 
tered in  the  United  States  should  be  refined, 
especially  as  b  many  States  it  is  illegal  for 
agents  or  broken  to  place  such  insurance. 
Per  further  information  write  to  Appleton 
The  name  of  our  agent  in  your  City 


FR1NK 

Picture  Lighting 

OVER  00  per  cant,  of  the  Art 
Galleries  in  the  United 
Bute*  are  illuminated  by  the 
Frink  System  of  Lighting.  This 
is  conclusive  proof  of  tbc  superior- 
ity of  this  method  of  lighting 
galleries,  pictures,  book-cases,  etc 

We  have  made  a  special  ■tudy  of 
lighting  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion for  more  than  half  a  century 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Catalog 

H.  W.  Johns-Manyillc  Co. 

Sola  SaBeatf  Areata  for  triJk  1W««. 
New  Iork  «d  All  Lartf.  Ctttes 
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BLUE  DOME  FELLOWSHIP 


A  GROUP  OF  ARTISTS  AND 
STUDENTS    AFFILIATED  FOR 
MUTUAL    BENEFIT    IN    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    HOURS    IN    THE  LANDSCAPE 

DEWING  WOODWARD,  President 

Instruction  based  upon  Laws  of  Beauty  and  Coherence.  AUo  an  Association  of  Experienced  Artist*  for  Mutual 
Benefit.  Lectures  by  Eminent  Men  and  Women.  Every  Facility — Beautiful  Grounds,  Spacious  Studio,  Com- 
fortable Inn.  June  to  October.   Address  inquiries  to  the  Secretary,  LOUISE  JOHNSON,  Shady,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


CARROLL  BECKWITH,  N.  A. 

Will  receive  a  few  private  pupils  in  Drawing  and  Painting  in  his 
summer  studio  at  Onteora-in-the-Catskills,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  1916.  This  class  will  be  held  on 
the  mornings  of  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  C.  Out-of- 
door  work  will  be  included.  Terms  per  month  $25.00. 

For  particulars  regarding  classes,  apply  to  Mr.  Beckwith  at  his  studio,  57  West  45th  St. 
Regarding  residence  or  boarding  facilities  of  different  kinds, 
apply  to  Miss  Annie  Flint,  60  East  S4th  St. 


Sensible  Professional  Summer  Art  Training 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   AND    APPLIED  ART 

Frame  Altar  Pirsoju.  Frtsident 

BELLE  TERRE.  LONG  ISLAND 

Invites  consideration  of  Itn  courses  In  painting,  In- 
terior decoration.  Illustration,  costume  design,  poster 
advertt«1nic,  teacher*'  courses,  and  it*  new  living 
accommodation*  and  enlarged  social  activities. 

/or  circular  to 

SrsAN  P.  BinflEi.i.,  See'y,i£i9  B'way,  N.Y.C. 


The  Aht  Workers'  Department 
of  the 

Alliance  Employment  Bureau 

64  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Place*  both  men  and  women  in  all  branches 

of  commercial  art 

nut,.,  u „.,,..  1  9  to  10  a.  m.  daily 

Office  hours,  j  Wednesday  evening*,  6  to  7:30 


ALEXIS  FOURNIER 


SANDOR  LANDEAU 


Gold  Medal  and  other  Honors  Paris  Salon 

Out-Door  Summer  Art  School 


JU\E  l't — SEPTEMBER  lu 
Unrivalled  climate.     Pure  Springs. 


EAST  AURORA,  S.  Y 
Delightful  Woodlands.     Hills.  Valleys. 


Golf.  Canoeing.  Music.  Dancing.  Lectures.  Figure  and  Landscape  Paint- 
ing. Instruction  suiting  individuality  based  on  soundest  principles. 

WOKK  PLAY  HEALTH 

Bring  your  Tramping,  Camping  Togx 

fok  pahtk  ular^and  Folder  Alexis  Foumier,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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For  Teachers 

Every  year  adds  to  the 
number  of  ambitious 
teachers  who  consult  the 
School  Arts  Magazine 
when  planning  their 
daily  work  b  the  school- 
room. Follow  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  its  able 
corps  of  writers  and  in- 
spiring Editor,  Henry 
Turner  Bailey,  and  your 
work  will  meet  with  universal  approval. 

Orer  IflOO  township,  county  and  city  school  systems 
look  to  the  Sctaoof  Arts  Magazine  for  all  that  Is  new 
elementary  l 


and  useful  In 
You 


r  art  and  handicraft, 
for  a  reaUy  helpful 


Hew  it  ts.   Bead  this  list  of 
IN 
Weaving 
Woodwork 
Metal  Work 
Stenciling 
Commercial  Art 
Art  Apprt 
Civic  Imp 
Photography 


Blackboard 
Animal  Lii. 
Bird  Life 


Dr 

Millinery 
Advertising 


Two  Dollars  per  Year 

Single  copy,  twenty-five  cents 

The  School  Arte  Magazine 

Boston,  Mass. 

JuH  pto  •  two  dollar  Mil  here  and  write  your  milling  sddrw 


Arlington  Galleries 

MODERN 
PAINTINGS 

Characteristic  Examples 
of  the 

Hudson  River  School 
always  on  view 


UTIONS  BY  AMERICAN 
ARTISTS  EVERY  FORTNIGHT 
THROUGH  THE  SEASON 


274  Madison  Avenue 

between  89th  and  40th  Streets 

New  York 


The  Burlington  Magazine 

Illustrated  and  Published  Monthly 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR,  NET 
Edited  by  Lionel  Clst,  Litt.  D.,  C.  V.  O.,  Rooer  R.  Fry  and  More  Adey 

Since  ita  foundation  in  1903  THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  has  steadily  grown  in  public 
esteem,  and  it  now  numbers  among  its  contributor,  the  leading  authorities  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  in  France,  Germany,  Italy.  Spain.  Belgium  and  Holland.    It  la 
that  in  the  matter  of  production,  especially  in  the  quality  of  its  numerous  photo 
it  is  the  beat  general  journal  of  art  in  existence. 

Many  of  tho  most  important  discoveries  of  recent  years  with  regard  to  art-history 
its  pages,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art  in  Europe  but  of  the 
fields  of  early  Mahommedan.  Chinese  and  Indian  art. 

Among  the  wubjecit  dealt  with  are:— 

Architecture  Engravings  and  Drawings  Mosaics 

Arms  anl  Armor  Furniture,  Painters  and  Paintino 

Books,  Binding  and  Manuscripts  Goldsmith  a  Work  Plating  Cards 

Bronzes  Greek  Art  Sculpture 

Carpets  Ivories  .Silver.  Pewter  and  Plate 

Ceramics  and  Glass  Lead  Work  Stained  Glass 

Kmbhoidkmeb  and  Laces  Medals  and  Seals  Tapestries 

Enamels  Miniat" 


A  claseified  litt  of  all  the  articUt  pablithed  can  be 
grati*  on  application  to  our  LOS  DON  OPPICB 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  (including  Indices)  NINK  DOLLARS.  POST  PREE 

NEW  YORK — 15-17  East  +0th  Street 

LONDON— 17  Old  Burlington  Street,  W. 
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FRENCH  &  Co 

AMIQUE  Tapestriks 

Furniture  aisd  Textiles 
Works  of  Art 


At  the  present  time  Messrs.  French  &  Company  have 

IN  THEIR  POSSESSION  ABOUT  THIRTY  RENAISSANCE  TaPES- 
TRIES  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  REPRESENTING  SOME  EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE  EXAMPLES  OF  THIS  PERIOD,  ALL  IN  PERFECT  STATE  OF 
PRESERVATION.  A  NUMBER  OF  PIECES  ARE  FROM  VERY 
IMPORTANT  AND  HISTORIC  COLLECTIONS. 


G  EAST  56tii  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

For  those  who  have  secured  "Biographical  Notes'*  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  prepared 

ADDENDA 

bringing  up  to  date  the  Art  Record  of  the  Fifty  American 
Artists  originally  included.  This  will  be  mailed  without 
charge,  on  the  application  of  those  whose  orders  have  already 
been  filled. 

The  Addenda  will  be  included  with  all  future  orders  at  the 
original  price  of  50  cents,  postpaid.    105  pages,  5x8  inches. 
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IS  published  by  Thk  American  Federation  ok  Arts  with  the  object  of 
increasing  interest  and  appreciation  of  Art.  It  is  edited  by 
Leila  Mechlin,  Secretary  of  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  with  the 
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THE  OAME  OF  CHESS 


AXEL  PETER SSON 


CONTEMPORARY  SWEDISH  ART 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BRIXTON 

ThU  article  waa  written  by  Dr.  Christian  Brinton  in  part  as  an  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
of  Contemporary  Swedish  Art  shown  first  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  now  making  a  circuit  of  the  leading 
Art  Museums  in  this  country.  It  is  published  herewith  by  his  permission  with  some  slight  revisions.  The  circuit 
exhibition  opened  in  tho  Brooklyn  Museum  where  it  was  visited  by  141.250  persons,  an  extraordinary  attendance, 
ranking  with  the  exceptional  record  made  by  the  Hispanic  Museum  at  the  time  of  the  first  Sorolla  exhibition  and 
the  attendance  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Morgan  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  From  Brooklyn  the 
collection  went  to  Boston,  where  it  was  shown  under  the  auspices  of  the  Copley  Society,  and  from  Boston  it  journeyed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  set  forth  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  now  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  and  will  later  be  shown  in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  An,  the  City  Art  Museum,  St  Louis,  tho  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  and  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  —  The  Editor. 


TN  DEFERENCE  to  those  who  cling  to 
J.  dates,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  1880  as  the 
year  when  the  newer  ideas  in  art  began  to 
assume  definite  form  in  the  minds  of  the 
Swedish  painters.  It  was  at  this  e{>och 
that  Zorn,  Larsson,  Liljefors.  NordstrSm, 
and  the  talented  but  ill-fated  Ernst  Joseph- 


son  were  living  and  studying  in  France. 
They  logically  became  apostles  of  aesthetic 
progress,  ardent  disciples  of  Manet,  Nonet, 
Puvis  dc  Chavannes,  and  their  colleagues. 
Restless  of  temperament  and  thirsty  for  the 
picturesque,  Zom  and  Josephson  posted  off 
to  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
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but  five  years  later  they  all  foregathered  in 
Stockholm,  launched  an  exhibition  of  their 
work,  and  made  their  first  bid  for  public 
approval.  While  the  approval  was  by  no 
means  unanimous,  they  managed  to  arouse 
considerable  interest,  and,  after  a  spirited 
contest,  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  certain 
measure  of  support.  The  exhibition  of 
1885  led  to  the  founding  the  following  year 
of  the  society  known  as  the  Konstnars- 
forbundet,  an  organization  which,  despite 
its  tendency  toward  autocracy,  has  largely 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  contemporary 
Swedish  school. 

It  was  this  revolt  against  academic 
ascendency,  coupled  with  a  spontaneous 
return  to  native  scene  and  inspiration  which 
proved  the  salvation  of  Swedish  art.  Un- 
like their  predecessors  the  men  of  this 
particular  period  did  not  remain  abroad, 
but  returned  home  to  continue  the  fight 
upon  Scandinavian  soil.  The  note  of 
nationalism  soon  made  itself  felt  in  their 
work,  and  it  is  this  element  of  nationalism, 
sturdy  and  forthright,  which  is  the  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  latter-day  Swedish 
painting.  Bold  or  delicate,  brilliant  or 
subdued,  the  art  of  these  men  is  a  song  in 
praise  of  Sweden.  There  is  no  comer  of  the 
country  where  the  painter  has  not  pene- 
trated, no  class  or  condition  of  society 
which  he  has  not  portrayed.  Sverigc 
genom  konstnarsogou — Sweden  through  the 
artist's  eye— is.  in  the  words  of  our  friend 
and  confrere,  Carl  G.  Laurin,  what  these 
painters  have  given  us,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  welcome  or  appropriate.  Al- 
though bound  together  by  a  manifest 
community  of  aim  and  idea,  each  man 
worked  along  individual  lines.  After 
achieving  a  reputation  as  a  successful 
mural  decorator,  Carl  Larsson  settled  at 
Falun,  where  he  built  himself  the  bright- 
tinted  home  which  is  famous  the  world  over. 
Every  one  knows  and  loves  Sundbom.  In 
these  spirited,  sparkling  water-colors  we 
see  it  winter  and  summer,  outside  and 
within.  Conceived  in  a  vein  of  Swedish 
rococo  with  a  basis  of  substantial  Dalecarl- 
ian  motive,  this  series  constitutes  a  domestic 
cycle  the  like  of  which  you  can  meet  no- 
where else  in  art.  And  just  as  Larsson 
found  his  inspiration  amid  the  endearing 
associations  of  family  life  and  became  the 
foremost  Swedish  intimist,  so  Bruno  Lilje- 


fors,  the  son  of  a  powdermakcr  and  himself 
a  born  sportsman-painter,  ranks  as  the 
leading  exponent  of  naturalism.  First  in 
Uppland,  and  later  among  the  wave- 
washed  skerries  of  BullcrO  in  the  sodra 
sk&rgard,  or  Stockholm  archipelago,  he 
studied  on  the  scene,  as  no  other  artist 
has,  the  secrets  of  bird  and  animal  life. 
The  canvases  of  Liljefors  present  to  us  in 
their  primal  spontaneity  of  play  or  hungry 
passion  a  family  of  foxes,  a  pair  of  great 
sea  eagles,  or  a  flock  of  wild  geese  feeding 
in  the  lush  marshland. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Anders 
Zorn  has  always  been  cosmopolitan  in  his 
proclivities,  he,  too,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  call  of  his  native  country,  and  after  a 
few  years  constructed  at  Mora,  near  his 
humble  birthplace,  a  spacious  timber 
house  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
depiction  of  peasant  type  and  scene. 
You  may  have  met  Zorn  many  times  and 
in  many  places,  yet  you  do  not  know  him 
until  you  have  tracked  him  to  this  forest- 
screened  retreat  by  the  silver  rim  of  Lake 
Siljan,  which  material  success  has  enabled 
him  to  embellish  after  the  fashion  of  a 
true  prince  of  art.  And  however  much 
you  may  admire  his  likenesses  of  society 
queen  or  captain  of  industry,  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  is  at  Mora,  and 
still  farther  up  country  at  Gopsmoor, 
where  his  finest  things  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  pull  of  deep-rooted  natural 
forces  here  draws  him  toward  the  very 
essence  of  local  life  and  character  as  they 
obtain  in  this  still  unspoiled  community. 
These  canvases  in  short  constitute  not  alone 
a  precious  series  of  documents  relative  to 
the  customs  and  costumes  of  the  sturdy 
denizens  of  Dalecarlia;  they  also  chant  a 
joyous  hymn  to  bodily  health  and  beauty. 

Each  section  of  Sweden  has  in  fact  found 
its  chosen  interpreter.  Not  far  from 
Larsson 's  delectable  domicile  at  Falun 
lives  and  paints  Anshelm  Schultzberg, 
whose  work  is  year  by  year  acquiring 
subtler  color  and  a  more  concise  mastery 
of  form.  At  Arvika,  near  Lake  Vanern, 
or,  when  the  grip  of  frost  is  upon  liim,  at 
Abisko,  in  the  far  north,  may  be  seen 
Gustav  Fjaestad,  Sweden's  premier  snow 
painter.  Formerly  a  champion  skater, 
Fjaestad  pictures  as  does  no  other  artist 
the  inviolate  whiteness  of  winter.    At  once 
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naturalistic  and  stylistic,  he  extracts  the 
essential  beauty  from  a  given  subject  no 
matter  how  simple  the  elements  may  be. 
And  not  only  is  he  a  painter,  but  also  a 
handicraftsman  of  uncommon  capacity, 
his  carved  furniture,  tapestries,  wood-cuts, 
and  the  like  contributing  their  quota  to  an 
always  individual  and  accomplished  en- 
semble. Varmland,  the  home  of  song  and 
fancy,  of  ■  Tcgner,  Froding,  and  Selma 
I^agerldf,  is  also  the  scene  of  the  late 
Otto  Hesselbom's  monumental  canvases. 
In  great,  sweeping  mass  and  rhythmic  line 
he  was  able  to  fix  for  us  the  profile  of  forest 
rising  against  the  sky  and  the  surface  of 
lake  silvered  by  the  sheen  of  long  northern 
twilight. 

With  such  pictorial  possibilities  at  hand, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  group  of  Swedish 
painters  you  note  congenially  assembled  in 
Hugo  Birgir's  Luncheon  at  Ledoyen's  in 
the  Goteborg  Museum,  should  sooner  or 
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later  have  striven  to  cast  off  an  effete  con- 
tinentalism  and  turn  their  eyes  toward  the 
home  country.  The  actual  work  had, 
however,  to  be  carried  forth  by  fresher, 
more  vigorous  talents.  In  addition  to  the 
artists  already  cited,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Carl  Wilhelmson,  of  the  humorous 
and  incisive  Albert  Kngstrdm,  the  austere 
Nordstrom,  and  Nils  Kreuger,  the  painter 
of  horses  seen  among  the  sparse,  close- 
cropped  hill  pastures  of  Oland.  The 
production  of  these  men  and  their  associates 
characteristic  though  it  l>e,  nevertheless 
offers  hut  an  incomplete  conception  of  that 
inspiring  nationalist  movement.  that 
awakening  of  race  consciousness,  which  was 
at  this  period  making  itself  felt  along  all 
lines  of  Swedish  endeavor.  You  will 
recognize  the  same  forces  at  play  in  the 
early  novels  of  Strindbcrg — veritable  master- 
pieces of  penetrant  observation,  and  in  the 
more  lyrical  and  colorful  periods  of  Yerner 
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von  Heidenstam.  Alike  in  letters  and  in 
art  the  study  of  milieu  became  the  watch- 
word of  the  younger  generation. 

The  focal  point  of  this  activity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lifework  of  the  late  Arthur 
Hazelius.  It  was  he  who  rediscovered  for 
the  Swedish  people  their  national  birth- 
right. With  indefatigable  energy  and 
enthusiasm  he  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  Peninsula  the  records  of  a  vanishing 
culture  and  displayed  them  with  accuracy 
and  effectiveness.  You  may  assume  that 
you  know  Swedish  art  if  you  have  visited 
the  leading  painters  in  their  homes,  or  are 
familiar  with  the  National  Museum  and 
the  more  comprehensive  contents  of  the 
Goteborg  Museum.    You  may  have  in- 


spected the  private  collections  of  Prins 
Eugeu,  Direktor  Thiel,  Herr  C  R.  Lamm, 
and  Direktor  Thorsten  Laurin,  yet  some- 
thing will  be  lacking  unless  you  i  have 
studied  the  treasure  troves  of  past  and 
present  in  the  Northern  Museum  and  at 
Skansen,  or  better,  at  first  hand  among 
the  country  folk  themselves.  Sweden  is 
preeminently  a  peasant  nation,  and  the 
basis  of  Swedish  art  is  to  be  found  in  that 
primal  love  of  pure,  brilliant  color  and 
integrity  of  structure  which  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  peasant  achievement. 
Collective  rather  than  individualistic,  this 
art  expresses  in  eloquent  fashion  that 
community  of  aesthetic  interest  which 
produces  the  most  significant  results. 
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While  recognizing  the  ready  response  to 
foreign  influence,  the  attainment  of  a  refined 
eclecticism  such  as  you  note  in  Swedish 
painting  for  the  past  century  <>r  more,  there 
can  l>e  no  question  hut  that  the  best  work 
of  these  artists  is  that  which  is  the  most 
fundamentally  national  in  theme  ami  treat- 
ment. Axel  Petersson  is  a  greater  sculptor 
than  was  Molin,  and  the  drawings  of 
Alherl  Kngstrom.  also  a  native  of  Smiilaud, 
outvalue  the  delicate  aquarelles  of  EgroD 
Lundgren.  It  was  not  until  Sweden  dis- 
covered  her  innate,  indigenous  possibilities 

that  art  hegan  to  develop  in  convincing, 
healthy  fashion.    This  is  the  lesson  which 
each    successive    exhibition    of  Swedish 
painting  and  sculpture  teaches. 
The   collection    of   Swedish  paintings 
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shown  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
and  now  making  a  circuit  of  the  principal 
American  Museums  of  Art.  is  strongest,  it 
would  appear,  in  the  province  of  landscape, 
for  Swedish  painting  is  a  predominantly 
salubrious,  outdoor  product.  The  subtle 
decorative  syntheses  of  Fjaestad,  the  grave, 
dignified  vision  of  Gottfried  Kallstenius. 
the  sensitively  viewed  forest  or  snow  scenes 
by  Aiishelm  Schult/.berg.  and  the  subdued, 
lyric  quietude  of  Krik  Iledberg's  star- 
studded  mountain  tarns  all  form  a  char- 
acteristic panorama  of  exterior  motive. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  one  can  include  in 
this  category  the  work  of  a  comparative 
newcomer.  Ilelmer  Osslund.  whose  rich- 
toned,  rhythmic  studies  of  northern  water- 
falls form  a  significant  accession  to  a  novel 
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and  interesting  ensemble.  In  addition  we 
will  not  fail  to  note  the  vigorous  Lofoten 
Island  color-sketches  of  Anna  Boberg,  or 
the  delicate  panels  of  Oskar  Bergman  whose 
gift  of  decorative  design  is  so  highly 
developed,  and  who  is  able  to  express  so 
much  with  the  slender  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

While  the  work  of  such  established 
favorites  as  Zorn,  Larsson,  and  Liljcfors 
speaks  for  itself,  mention  should  be  made  of 
Elsa  Backlund-Cclsing  and  Wilhelm  Smith, 
who  combine  upon  fairly  even  terms  land- 
scape and  the  figure,  as  well  as  Helmer  Mas- 
Olle,  who  devotes  his  energies  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  Dalecarlian  peasant.  The 
latter  artist  also  essays  portraiture,  though 
in  scarcely  so  authoritative  and  accom- 
plished a  manner  as  does  his  colleague 
Emil  Osterman.  If  the  work  of  Mas-Olle 
savors  somewhat  of  the  older  school,  the 
same  cannot  be  charged  of  Gabriel  Strand- 
berg,  who  selects  his  types  from  the  poorer 
quarters  of  Stockholm  and  presents  them 
with  virile  stroke  and  penetrant  intuition. 
Strandberg  is  a  modern,  and  those  addicted 
to  the  precarious  habit  of  comparison  will 
doubtless  be  tempted  to  call  him  the  Scandi- 
navian van  Gogh,  saving  that  the  stressful 
and  distressed  subjects  of  the  one  are  ur- 
ban, while  those  of  the  other  are  chiefly 
rural. 

As  an  exception  to  that  modified  conserv- 
atism which  obviously  distinguishes  the 
current  offering,  Strandberg  is  ably 
seconded  by  Axel  Tdrneman,  who  in  fact 
strikes  the  most  progressive  note  of  the 
display.  Others  of  the  younger  and  more 
advanced  group  are  Gregori  Aminoff,  Emil 
Zoir,  and  Hugo  Carlberg,  while  among  those 
of  less  radical  sympathy  may  be  mentioned 
Gabriel  Burmeister,  Wilhelm  Behm,  Alfred 
Bergstrdm,  Olle  Hjortzberg,  Axel  Fahl- 
crantz,  Oscar  Hullgren,  and  Carl  Johansson, 
the  latter  of  whom  finds  his  inspiration  in 
the  Norrland  where  mountain  and  forest 
slumber  in  the  luminous  twilight  of  the 
subarctic  summer.  You  will  in  brief  find 
in  Sweden  substantially  the  same  propor- 
tion of  radicals  and  conservatives  as  else- 
where. These  equations  seldom  vary. 
There  are  painters  in  the  Konstnarsfdr- 
bundet  whom  one  would  expect  to  see 
in  the  Konstnarernas  FSrenings  and  vice 
versa.    And  it  is  this  judicious  balance  of 


elements  which  adds  interest  to  the  present 
exhibition. 

Somewhat  of  a  revelation  to  the  general 
public  should  prove  the  work  of  John 
Bauer  and  Ossian  Elgstrom,  two  young 
men  who  in  different  ways  typify  the  imagi- 
native side  of  the  Swedish  temperament. 
Compared  to  the  spontaneous  creative 
fertility  of  Bauer,  the  more  deliberate 
concoctions  of  Kay  Nielsen  or  Dulac  appear 
affected  and  artificial.  These  fragments 
from  a  far-off  realm  are  invariably  con- 
vincing, and  reflect  that  naivete  of  feeling 
which  is  an  essential  feature  of  such 
compositions.  Sweden  already  knows  and 
loves  the  author  of  Bland  Tomtar  och  Troll, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  find  ready 
acceptance  in  America.  Elgstrom,  while 
falling  into  the  same  general  category, 
presents  a  different  aspect.  The  northern 
strain  in  him  is  complicated  by  a  touch  of 
the  Asiatic,  an  affinity  with  the  Laplander 
and  the  Japanese.  Gifts  such  as  these 
artists  possess  are  the  special  prerogative  of 
youth.  Their  older  compeer  of  brush  and 
pen,  Albert  Engstrdm,  draws  his  inspiration 
from  the  well-springs  of  human  nature  and 
character;  they  find  theirs  in  a  wonder- 
world  of  awe  and  fancy. 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of 
painting  in  Sweden,  and  quite  as  definitely 
marked,  lias  been  the  progress  of  the  plastic 
arts.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sterile  for- 
malism so  much  in  vogue  during  his  day, 
Sergei  would  have  achieved  notable  results, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Bystrom  and 
Fogelberg.  The  ideals  of  the  modern  men 
are  vastly  different  from  those  of  their 
predecessors.  A  stark  monumentality  and 
a  marked  feeling  for  the  material  in  use 
be  it  plaster,  bronze,  stone,  or  wood  charac- 
terizes the  production  of  the  new  school. 
Carl  Millcs,  David  Edstrdm,  Christian 
Eriksson,  Carl  Eldh,  and  Knut  Jarn  are 
all  serious,  vigorous  talents.  Their  work 
is  as  a  rule  glyptic  rather  than  fictile. 
They  prefer  granite  to  the  ready  tract- 
ability  of  wax  or  clay  and  achieve  effects 
which  not  infrequently  suggest  the  stylistic 
severity  of  the  early  Assyrians  or  Egyp- 
tians. Milles  and  Edstrdm  are  dominant 
figures,  the  former  showing  astounding 
creative  fertility,  the  latter  tending  toward 
a  certain  archaism  of  feeling  and  inspiration. 
Other  sculptors  who  command  attention 
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are  Olof  Ahlberg.  Gottfrid  Larsson,  Teodor 
Lundberg,  Herman  Neujd,  and  Ruth 
Millcs,  all  of  whom  figure  in  the  present 
exhibition. 

When,  however,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
downright,  inherent  individuality,  the  fore- 
going artists  must  perforce  give  place 
to  the  simple,  self-taught  peasant  lad  of 
Sm&Iand,  Axel  I'ctcrsson.  Starting  life 
as  a  joiner,  he  began  carving  for  his  own 
diversion  little  figures  of  lean  and  shrewd,  or 
jolly  and  obese  local  types  such  as  he 
found  them  ready  at  hand  in  Doderhult. 
Weddings,  christenings,  funerals  and  the 
like  have  proved  his  favorite  subjects,  and 
it  can  only  be  said  that  for  vigor  of  con- 
ception and  verity  of  characterization,  these 
statuettes  are  worthy  to  rank  beside  the 
drawings  of  Daumier  or  Forain.  Quite 
frankly  the  best  plastic  work  in  Sweden  is 
done  in  the  two  most  typically  Swedish 
im -ilia,  granite  and  wood.  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  for  Greek  art  is  inconceivable 
save  in  terms  of  marble,  nor  could  the 
immobility  of  the  Egyptian  figures  have 
been  better  expressed  than  in  basalt. 

The  art  of  Sweden  is  a  virile,  wholesome 
manifestation,  full  of  fresh,  unspoiled 
observation  and  revealing  an  almost 
pantheistic  absorption  in  nature  and 
natural  phenomena.  There  is  little  pre- 
tence, little  aesthetic  pose  in  this  work. 
Basing  itself  frankly  upon  national  interest 
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and  appeal,  it  has  not  strayed  into  tortuous 
bypaths  where  one  is  apt  to  lose  contact 
with  actual  life.  Submitting  by  turns  to 
those  larger  influences  which  have  con- 
secutively dominated  artistic  endeavor  in 
other  countries,  Swedish  painting  and 
sculpture  have  not  sacrificed  that  sturdy 
autonomy  of  temper  which  must  always 
remain  a  requisite  characteristic  of  aesthetic 
production.  The  classic,  romantic,  real- 
istic and  impressionistic  impulses  have  each 
left  their  stamp  upon  this  art,  yet  you  can- 
not discover  a  Swedish  David.  Delacroix, 
Courbet,  or  Claude  Monet.  The  master 
currents  typified  by  the  activities  of  these 
northerners  have  been  adapted  to  specific 
conditions.  Though  the  lessons  taught 
upon  the  Continent  have  been  aptly  learned 
you  will  here  encounter  more  assimilation 
than  imitation. 

Granting  that  this  work  displays  a  proper 
integrity  of  purpose,  a  distinctively  national 
flavor,  it  merely  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  fulfills  certain  more  general  requirements 
which,  after  all,  constitute  the  test  of  en- 
during achievement.  Is  the  language, 
linear,  chromatid  atmospheric  and  emo- 
tional, which  these  canvases  speak  merely 
local,  or  docs  it  attain  the  accent  of  uni- 
versality? The  answer  is  one  that  may  well 
be  left  to  the  public,  and,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  it  has  already  proved  af- 
firmative. 
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THERE  arc  two  kinds  of  portraits,  one 
painted  as  a  commission  becau.se 
some  one  has  wished  a  likeness  preserved, 
and  the  other  paitited  from  a  desire  to 
interpret  character  and  personality.  To 
the  latter  class  the  portraits  by  Randall 
Davey,  which  are  reproduced  herewith, 
obviously  belong.  They  are  all  types  and 
were  painted  last  summer  on  Cape  Ann 
from  residents  of  that  peninsula.  Like  the 
painter,  himself,  one  at  least  was  a  member 
of  the  summer  colony.  The  organ  grinder 
being  care  free  and  of  a  roving  disposition 
spends  his  summers  at  Gloucester,  his 
winters  in  Florida,  the  northern  climate 
being  too  rigorous  for  the  monkey's  health. 
The  other  sitters  are  representatives  of  the 
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Portuguese  settlement  which  has  been  at- 
tracted hither  by  the  fishing  industry. 
They  are  a  sturdy  and  interesting  type  and 
Mr.  Davey  has  interpreted  them  with  skill 
and  insight.  To  him  they  were  not  merely 
models,  but  human  beings,  and  because  he 
was  able  to  thus  see  below  the  surface  he  has 
presented  them  as  real  personalities. 
These  people  he  has  painted  are  real  people, 
vital  and  individual.  And  it  is  this  which 
makes  them  so  interesting.  In  every 
human  being  there  is  the  clement  of  origi- 
nality, independent  potentialities,  undis- 
covered possibilities,  unfathomed  depths, 
the  note  of  universality,  the  spirit  which  is 
ili vim- .  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  this 
find  their  fellow  beings  of  perennial  interest. 
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It' is  nut  the  outer  appearance  but  the  in- 
ward grace,  or  lack  thereof,  which  differen- 
tiates one  from  another.  The  death  mask 
is  never  the  man.  A  real  portrait  must 
render  personality  as  well  as  likeness,  and 
when  a  painter  is  capable  of  doing  this  his 
work  is  never  dull. 


Randall  Davey  paints  broadly  and 
strongly.  Like  all  painters  who  amount  to 
much  he  is  interested  in  technical  problems, 
recognizing  that  to  win  success  he  must 
dominate  his  medium  and  know  his  craft, 
but  he  does  not  sacrifice  more  important 
things  to  technique.    He  uses  strong  colors 
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in  a  rather  fearless  way,  Imt  it  is  because  he 
sees  llit*  color  ill  his  subject  and  naturally 
finds  expression  in  full  tones.  If  occasion- 
ally his  work  seems  immature  or  careless  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  painter  is  still 
young  and  that  he  is  striving  to  attain  not 
merely  satisfaction  but  really  big  results. 
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Such  faults  as  he  has,  moreover,  are  of  the 
blundering  kind  rather  than  of  the  cautious 
variety.  His  palette  is  fresh  and  simple, 
his  brushwork  direct  and  broad,  his  view- 
point healthy  and  modern-  he  is  distinctly 
of  our  own  time,  but  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  has  discarded  tradition  in  the  belief 
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that  a  fine  structure  can  be  reared  without 
foundation.  In  short,  though  Randall 
Davcy  may  never  become  one  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  world,  he  has  today  fair 
promise  of  accomplishment  and  is  one  of 
those  in  this  field  of  contemporary  effort 
whose  work  may  well  reward  consideration. 


At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  he  re- 
ceived an  award  and  quite  recently  one  of 
his  paintings — that  of  the  old  lame  fisher- 
man reproduced  herewith— was  added  to 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art.  A  group  of  his  paintings 
was  shown  in  New  York  last  winter. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  ART  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 


ON  THE  20th,  21st  and  22d  of  April 
the  College  Art  Association,  which  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  instructors  in  Art  in  the 
Colleges  and  Universities,  held  its  fifth 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  There 
were  between  forty  and  fifty  men  and 
women  in  attendance,  and  the  sessions 
which  were  held  in  Houston  Hall,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  full  of 
interest.  The  headquarters  were  at  the 
Hotel  Normandie  and  some  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  were  presented  at 
"Round  Table"  discussions  after  lunch 
and  dinner  in  the  private  dining  room  of  the 
hotel. 

At  the  first  session  held  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  20th.  the  topic  under  consider- 
ation was:  "What  Kind  of  Art  Courses 
are  Suitable  for  the  College  A.  B.  Curric- 
ulum?" Professor  A.  W.  Dow  of  Colum- 
bia University  set  forth  the  educational 
advantage  of  technical  Art  Work;  Dr. 
H.  H.  Powers,  President  of  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  told  of  the  value  of 
historical  and  critical  study  of  the  great 
epochs  and  masters  of  Art.  Dr.  John 
Shapley  of  Brown  University  described 
a  very  original  and  attractive  introductory 
Art  course  for  College  work. 

Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  President  John 
F.  Lewis  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  welcomed  those  iu  attendance 
at  the  Convention,  in  Houston  Hall,  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  after  which 
Professor  Pickard.  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation, delivered  a  brief  address,  emphasizing 
the  great  work  which  lies  before  the  Associ- 
ation ami  calling  attention  to  the  variety  of 
artistic  interests  represented  in  the  mem- 


bership, later  discussing  in  a  paper  of 
much  interest  "The  Doubling  Thomas  by 
Andrea  del  Vcrrochio."  Professor  Arthur 
W.  Dow  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Modern 
Tendencies  in  Art"  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  ages  it  is 
the  radical  rather  than  the  conservative 
who  has  made  for  progress. 

Prof.  Holmes  Smith  of  Washington 
University,  St.  I<ouis,  presented  in  tabu- 
lated form  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Art  Education  in  the 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  which 
showed  the  amount  of  art  work  actually 
being  done  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  This  report  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  John  S.  Ankeney  of  Missouri  and 
Prof.  C.  F.  Kellcy  of  Ohio. 

At  the  "Round  Table"  luncheon  that 
day  Prof.  Arthur  Pope  of  Harvard  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Books  for  the  College  Art  Library,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  carefully  prepared  card 
catalogue  of  desirable  books  which  may  be 
consulted  by  those  contemplating  pur- 
chases. A  mimeographed  list  of  the  titles 
given  was  distributed  to  the  members. 
This  report  was  discussed  by  Prof.  E.  R. 
Morey  of  Princeton,  and  Miss  Georgian  a  C. 
King  of  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  on  the 
21st  were  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
"What  Instruction  in  Art  the  College 
A.B.  Course  should  offer  to:  (1)  The  Future 
Artist;  (2)  The  Future  Museum  Worker; 
(3)  The  Future  Writer  on  Art;  (4)  The 
Future  Layman.  Those  present  and  actu- 
ally engaging  in  the  discussion  were,  under 
the  first  heading:  Prof.  Frederick  Dielman, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Miss 
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Cecilia  Beaux,  Miss  Jeannctte  Scott, 
Syracuse,  Prof.  A.  V.  Churchill,  Smith 
College,  Prof.  Ellsworth  Woodward,  Sophie 
Newcomb;  under  the  second  heading: 
Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  Minneapolis  Museum 
of  Arts,  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  Metropoli- 
tan Museum;  under  the  third  heading: 
Miss  Leila  Mechlin,  Secretary,  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips, 
New  York;  under  the  fourth  heading; 
Prof.  Homer  E.  Keyes,  Dartmouth,  Miss 
Eva  M.  Oakes,  Oberlin,  Miss  Elizabeth 
H.  Denio,  Rochester,  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers, 
President  Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
Prof.  George  H.  Chase,  Harvard. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Kelley  of  Ohio,  opened  the 
session  on  Saturday  morning  with  a  very 
clear  presentation  of  certain  "Problems 
of  Art  Education  in  Ohio,"  problems  which 
are  found  as  well  in  other  states.  Prof. 
Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  of  Princeton, 
described  in  a  most  interesting  and  con- 
vincing manner  how  at  comparatively 
small  cost  a  College  might  obtain  a  working 
museum  of  originals.  He  was  followed  by 
Prof.  William  M.  Bates  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  discussed  the  value  of  a  museum  of 
casts,  and  Prof.  David  M.  Robinson  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  showed 
how,  where,  and  at  what  cost  admirable 
reproductions  of  a  great  variety  of  objects 
of  art  could  be  obtained.  Professor  Griffith 
of  Kansas  told  graphically  of  his  experience 
in  securing  notable  loan  collections  for 
exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  his  Uni- 
versity. The  final  paper  was  by  Dr.  G.  H. 
Edgcll  of  Harvard.  It  was  "Sienesc  Art 
as  represented  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum" 
and  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 
President,  Dr.  John  Pickard,  Missouri; 
Vice-President,  Prof.  George  H.  Chase; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Prof.  C.  F.  Kelley, 
Ohio;  Directors.  Prof.  C.  R.  Morey. 
Princeton,  and  Prof.  George  B.  Zug. 
Dartmouth. 

By  special  invitation  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  John  G.  Johnson  and 
Widener  collections.  A  special  pilgrimage 
was  made  to  Mr.  Widener 's  home,  "Lynne- 
wood  Hall,"  Ogontz.  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  under  his  personal  guidance  that  his 
superb  collection  was  viewed. 


Those  in  attendance  at  this  meeting 
came  from  north,  south  east  and  west,  and 
none  could  have  failed  to  be  impressed  both 
with  the  scholarship  and  earnestness  of 
these  college  instructors.  What  is  more, 
the  unanimity  of  spirit  which  marked  these 
meetings  should  be  noted.  All  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussions  manifested  an 
evident  wish  to  spread  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  art.  Hence  the  discussions 
were  signalized  by  a  desire  to  arrive  at 
practical  results  in  the  interest  of  further 
effort.  And  all  this  was  well.  The  colleges 
have  too  long  undervalued  the  importance 
of  instruction  along  these  lines,  regarding 
art  as  a  non-essential  rather  than  a  funda 
mental  study  leading  to  the  development 
of  character  and  finer  citizenship.  The 
College  Art  Association  is  still  compara- 
tively small,  the  number  of  students  in  our 
colleges  who  do  not  have  instruction  in 
the  history  of  art  and  its  appreciation  are 
very  many,  but  there  is  evidence  of  an 
awakening  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  these  college  instructors  which 
is  bound  to  prove  contagious  and  will 
spread.  Such  instruction  issuing  from  our 
Colleges  and  Universities  will  prove  very 
valuable,  for  it  will  not  be  superficial, 
but  scholarly  and  sound.  We  are  in  this 
country  only  too  apt  to  content  ourselves 
with  half  knowledge  and  so  lose  the  fruits 
of  full  understanding.  It  was  commonly 
agreed  at  the  meeting  of  the  College  Art 
Association  that  the  artist  better  than 
others  could  dispense  with  the  College  A.B. 
degree,  but  it  was  also  the  general  opinion 
that  even  the  artist  is  greatly  profited 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and 
by  an  understanding  of  its  contact  with 
and  relation  to  life.  After  all  it  is  igno- 
rance not  knowledge  that  we  have  to  fear, 
and  unquestionably  it  is  to  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  that  we  should  be  able 
to  look  in  this  as  in  other  fields  of  higher 
education  for  enlightenment  and  stimulus. 


The  Brooklyn  Museum  has  purchased 
from  the  Swedish  Exhibition  a  landscape 
painted  by  Anshclm  Schultzberg,  a  large 
group  by  Axel  Peterssen,  the  wood-carver, 
"The  Village  Trial."  and  a  number  of 
prints. 
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THE  two  very  interesting  portraits  by 
Copley  reproduced  herewith  were 
exhibited  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  last 
winter.  One  was  a  loan,  the  other  a  pur- 
chase. Both  were  painted  in  what  was 
considered  Copley's  best  period,  about 
1770,  five  years  perhaps  before  he  sailed 
for  England  and  Italy  never  to  return. 

As  examples  of  Copley's  works  and  of 
early  portrait  painting  in  America  these 


two  pictures  are  of  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance. The  reproductions  were  first  pre- 
sented in  the  Brooklyn  Museum's  Quarterly 
from  which  with  permission  we  quote  the 
following  delightful  descriptions: 

"The  subject  of  the  first  portrait, 
Elizabeth  Goldthwaite  (Mrs.  John  Bacon) 
was  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Bacon,  a  pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  Her 
portrait  shows  a  small  erect  woman,  trim 
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in  figure  and  of  straight,  clear-cut  features, 
seated  sideways,  the  head  slightly  turned  to 
face  the  painter.  A  strong  light  plays  upon 
the  face  and  bust,  making  a  marked  con- 
trast between  the  raven  hair  and  dark, 
keenly  observant  eyes  and  the  clear  pah- 
skin  through  which  shows  a  soft  warm 
Hush.  Heavy  shadows  on  the  less  lighted 
parts  of  the  head  are  characteristically  used 
by  Copley  to  enhance  the  contrast  and 
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center  the  interest  upon  the  face  of  the 
sitter.  A  dainty  lace  cap  is  on  the  head; 
a  twisted  roj>e  of  pearls  coils  about  the 
neck;  the  bodice  is  a  soft  warm  gray,  a 
scarf  of  exquisite  Mechlin  lace  covers  the 
l>osom;  the  sleeves  are  short  and  the  fore- 
arms and  one  hand  are  shown.  Especially 
to  be  noted  is  the  accuracy  and  justness  of 
the  tones  of  the  flesh  showing  through  the 
lace  covering  the  bosom.    It  is  the  per- 
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forehead  is  studied  with  accuracy.  The 
shoulders  slope  in  the  manner  peculiar,  it 
would  seem,  to  Copley's  day  and  possibly 
exaggerated  hy  him.  The  bodice,  low  cut, 
is  of  a  very  delicate  pearly  gray  and  from 
the  short  sleeves  barely  reaching  the  elbow, 
pushes  out  spotless  fluffy  lawn.  Pearls  are 
twisted  in  the  hair-band,  the  sleeves  below 
the  shoulders  and  crossing  the  bosom  are 
knotted  to  loop  up  a  scarf  or  shawl  of  soft 
brown.  A  collarette  of  fine  lace  circles 
the  neck  close  under  the  chin.  Refinement 
and  breeding,  pride  of  birth  show  in  the 
sitter's  carriage.  There  is  warmth  and 
beauty  of  grays  and  browns  atid  blacks  in 
the  color  tones.  With  a  subject,  almost 
beautiful  in  a  conventional  sense,  Copley 
though  portraying  her  with  freer  brush- 
work  and  in  lighter  mood  than  in  the  Bacon 
portrait,  does  not  fail  to  express  her  in- 
dividuality and  personality  with  an  honesty 
rare  among  the  English  painters  of  that  day. 
His  love  for  the  elegances  of  life,  delicate 
tones  in  dress,  pearls,  spotless  lawn  and  lace 
found  its  pleasure  in  the  painting  of  Anstice 
Greenleaf;  no  painter,  unless  it  be  some 
of  the  reality-loving  Dutchmen,  presented 
such  objects  more  truthfully." 
Both  are  very  fine  examples. 


OREAT  DANE  EDWARD  FIELD  SAN  FORD.  JR.* 


fection  of  art.  A  certain  solid  quality 
there  is  about  all  the  brushwork  very  satis- 
fying to  the  critic.  The  strong  lighting 
used  by  Copley  is  in  accord  with  his  own 
advice  to  Pelham,  'I  would  have  you  very 
careful  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
broad  lights  and  shadows,  only  turn  the  face 
so  that  it  shall  be  all  aluminated  or  as  much 
so  as  possible.'  In  this  painting  more  than 
in  the  other  there  is  a  keen  searching  for 
truth  and  the  character  of  the  subject. 
The  color  is  warm,  especially  in  the  flesh- 
tones  and  the  dress,  and  one  finds  none  of 
the  cold  grays  and  blues  which  often  ap- 
peared in  his  earlier  portraits.  A  minister's 
wife,  calm,  thoughtful,  somewhat  severe, 
a  gentlewoman  certainly,  Copley  has 
truthfully  painted.  As  a  critic  of  that  day 
said  of  another  of  his  portraits,  'It  will  be 
flesh  and  blood  these  400  years  to  come.' 

"Quite  in  another  vein  Anstice  Greenleaf 
(Mrs.  Ben  Davis)  is  painted.  Slie  was  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  Greenleaf,  sheriff  of 
Boston,  in  early  Revolutionary  days,  and  is 
distinguished  and  handsome,  the  woman  of 
the  world,  a  patrician  conscious  of  her 
beauty's  power.  Less  'aluminated'  is  the 
face,  the  hair  dusky,  the  eyes  dark  and 
sparkling.    The  edge  of  the  hair  upon  the 
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HYBLA'S  BEES 

An  Artists'  Colony  in  the  Catskills 

BY  FELICIA  WARD 


AMONG  the  gentle  interfoldings  of  t lie* 
Catskills  where  all  seems  to  he 
complete,  finished,  no  longer  in  transition, 
lies  hidden  a  colony,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  a  colony  of  colonics  which, 
if  diversity  may  1m«  called  unique,  is  unique 
in  its  infinite  variety  and  its  local  en- 
thusiasm. All  the  meml>ers  are  busy  ami 
all  makers  of  honey  for  the  world. 

There  are  several  distinct  groups  or 
circles,  not  concentric,  but  circumfusing. 
A  freemasonry  exists  which  combines 
poets,  philosophers,  novelists  and  drama- 
tists, academicians,  luminarists,  post-im- 
pressionists, cubists,  abstractionists,  cmo- 
tionists.  the  players  of  timbrel  and  harp, 
and  those  who  dance  thereto,  the  beaters 
of  metal  and  weavers  of  tapestries  into  one 
homogeneous  and  delightful  social  mass. 

Coming  in  an  old-time  stage  coach  from 
the  not  too  near  railway  station  one  enters 
a  long  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  Eso- 
pus  and  the  Sawkill  Creeks,  increasing  in 
beauty  as  one  progresses.  It  is  in  this 
valley  that  the  colonics  have  found  place 
and  establishment. 

First  along  the  southern  slope  of  Over- 
look Mountain  and  Sawkill  Head  lies 
Byrdcliffe.  the  doyen  of  all,  founded  by  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Rndcliffc- Whitehead  for 
the  advancement  of  the  arts.    Here  heauti- 
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ful  potteries,  textiles,  metal  work,  paintings 
and  poems  are  produced,  the  work  going 
hand  in  hand  with  a  charming  social  life. 

The  natural  beauties  of  this  region  are 
great.  An  extended  and  almost  incompara- 
ble view  across  the  valley  to  the  east  spreads 
at  the  feet  of  the  homes  on  the  sloping 
mountain  side.  Among  the  wooded  hills 
are  numbers  of  comfortable  and  picturesque 
cottages  tenanted  every  summer,  and  many 
in  winter,  by  painters,  writers  and  college 
professors  who  are  drawn  hither  by  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  comradeship  of 
workers  in  the  world  of  visions.  In  the 
passing  pageant  of  those  who  have  been  at- 
tracted hence  may  be  recognized  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  Birge  Harrison,  Leonard  Ocht- 
maii.  Paul  Dougherty,  Albert  Herler. 
Lilian  Cicnth.  Mathilde  de  Cordoba  and 
Martin  Sehutze.  A  fine  collection  <if  books 
is  at  the  service  of  the  sojourners  in  this 
corner  of  paradise,  and  a  beautiful  studio- 
ballroom  is  available  for  friendly  dances  and 
exhibitions. 

Across  the  valley  on  the  northern  slope 
of  Ohio  Mountain  dwell  the  Mavericks,  a 
group  of  musicians  and  writers,  founded 
ami  headed  by  Hervey  White,  poet, 
novelist,  dramatist  ami  dreamer  of  mar- 
velous dreams.  Better  than  most  of  us  he 
makes  liis  dream  <  (Mine  true.    I^ist  summer 
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he  dreamed  of  a  string  quartette  which 
should  discourse  sweet  music  for  the  neigh- 
borhood. Before  we  could  rub  our  eyes 
to  be  sure  we  were  awake,  presto!  a 
recital  was  being  given  in  a  little  central 
town  hall  by  some  of  the  first  artists  of  the 
day.  "An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music  by 
the  Maverick  Quartette."  Great  was  the 
privilege  vouchsafed  of  hearing  that 
quartette  rehearse! 

Again.  Mr.  White  dreamed  of  a  Maverick 
Folk  Feast  to  which  all  the  countryside 
should  come  in  gay  raiment  and  to  which 
they  should  in  a  measure  contribute.  On 
the  twenty-sixth  of  last  August  this  dream 
came  true.  Streams  of  carts,  buggies, 
automobiles,  stages,  folk  afoot  and  folk 
ahorseback  were  to  be  seen  winding  along 
the  road  to  Maverick,  all  in  brilliant 
pictorial  costume,  most  with  baskets  on 
their  arms  containing  something  to  sell  to 
their  neighbor.  One  well-known  poet  was 
garbed  as  an  English  Ballad  Monger,  and 
sold  copies  of  her  poem  on  Peace  neatly 


typed  and  folded  with  a  thorn  thrust 
through  to  hold  the  fold  in  place.  A 
woman  of  large  wealth,  in  long  blue  smock, 
bore  a  basket  of  fresh  eggs  from  her  own 
hennery,  which  were  very  popular  among 
those  who  purposed  picnicking  about  the 
open  fires  in  the  evening.  A  group  of  art 
students  had  a  booth  where  they  peddled 
sketches  of  the  passing  show  and  they  did 
a  thriving  trade. 

At  three  o'clock  all  gathered  in  the  quarry 
which  had  been  transformed  into  a  perfect 
theatre  with  but  little  artifice,  for  nature 
had  done  so  much.  A  wall  of  rock  with 
white  birches  and  vines  formed  the  stage 
backing,  above  it  stretched  a  natural 
gallery.  Clefts  in  the  rocks  made  perfect 
exits  and  entrances,  and  opposite  this 
sylvan  stage  rose  a  gradual  sIoj>e  which 
served  as  amphitheater  and  supplied 
"orchestra  seats."  Here  hundreds  of 
persons  assembled  to  hear  a  concert  led 
by  M.  Barzin  and  participated  in  by 
metropolitan    artists.    Then    all  trooped 
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down  to  the  plain,  gathered  about  bonfires, 
opened  baskets  and  supped.  It  was  a  gay 
and  gracious  meal  and  when  the  last  crumb 
was  given  to  the  squirrels,  another  ascent 
was  made  to  the  theater  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  veritable  fairyland.  On  the 
stage  under  the  full  August  moon  Lada 
danced  her  own  name  dance,  "The  Birth 
of  Spring,"  among  real  birch  trees  and  real 
rocks,  covered  with  real  moss.  Finally 
came  an  informal  dance  after  which  the 
weary  revelers  were  ready  to  wind  home 
again  along  the  moonlit  mountain  roads. 

Does  any  one  know  just  what  Maverick 
means?  I  believe  it  is  defined  as  an  un- 
bratided  creature  which  the  finder  may 
claim.  Mr.  White  in  christening  his  place 
Maverick  made  all  welcome,  one  of  his  own 
poems  gives  the  thought  more  clearly  than 
I  can. 

"I  will  build  me  a  house  in  the  open  road 

Salilo,  no  Vulflo.  yo  

And  that  house  shall  In*  as  the  house  of  God, 
Open  to  him  w  ho  eometh. 
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And  I'll  make  me  a  table,  and  make  me  a  chair, 

Saldo,  no  Valdo,  yo  

And  it  shall  be  his  who  is  sitting  there. 

His  till  the  morning  dawneth. 

And  in  one  corner  I'll  build  me  a  bed. 

Saldo,  no  Valdo,  yo  

But  comes  one  more  weary,  he'll  sleep  there 
instead. 

Sleep  till  the  morning  dawneth. 

And.  then,  without  thanks,  he  will  journey  on. 

Saldo,  no  Valdo,  yo  

Hut  I  shall  he  left  in  the  house  alone; 

Mine  till  the  angel  cometh." 

— From  the  songs  of  Mortimer  Lackland. 

Between  Byrdcliffe  and  Maverick  lies 
the  village  of  Woodstock,  home  of  the  Art 
Students'  League  Landscape  School,  founded 
by  Birge  Harrison  and  carried  on  at  present 
by  John  F.  Carlson.  The  long  village  street 
Crowded  with  students  in  vivid  garb,  the 
many  little  studios  which  have  sprung  up, 
mushroom  fashion,  and  the  weekly  exhibi- 
tions of  the  more  ambitious  young  painters 
make  this  quite  the  metropolis.  Wood- 
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stock  is  the  source  of  material  supplies  for 
daily  necessities  and  in  the  streets  may  be 
recognized  many  promising  young  painters 
and  sculptors — Eugene  Speicher,  Mrs. 
Bullard,  I.eith  Ross,  Alice  Owen,  Andrew 
Da-sberg,  Grace  Johnson,  Lee  McFee,  John 
Folinsbee,  etc.,  etc. 

Beyond  these  settlements  sheltered  by 
Guardian  Mountain  watered  by  the  Saw- 
kill  River  lies  Shady  village  and  the 
youngest  of  the  various  groups  of  workers, 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Blue  Dome,  founded 
in  1913  by  I>ewing  Woodword  who  is  its 
president.  A  band  of  artists  and  students 
cemented  by  the  common  interest  of  the 
study  of  the  figure  and  of  all  color  problems 
under  the  open  sky,  in  the  fields  and  by  the 
streams.  The  Blue  Dome  House  provides 
for  the  physical  man.  the  big  friendly 
studio  offers  a  place  of  meeting  for  work  or 
play,  for  lectures,  dances  and  exhibitions, 
while  the  many  acres  of  woodland  and 
pasture  belonging  to  the  Blue  Dome  afford 
endless  motives  and  settings  for  the  groups 


of  dancing  or  working  figures  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  study  pursued.  Nothing 
if  not  modern,  the  Fellowship  works  not 
from  the  "fixed  pose"  but  from  moving 
models.  Among  the  workers  are  Ruth 
Johnston,  Jonas  Lie,  Remington  Schyuler, 
Louise  Johnson,  Louis  Berneker,  Beatrice 
Montizambert,  Charles  Cook,  Gertrude 
Stanwood,  Roy  Bates,  Minnie  La  Zarus  and 
many  more  who  hope  to  write  their  names 
large  in  the  annals  of  American  Art,  all 
striving  for  individual  expression,  all  giving 
a  "hand  up"  to  the  one  on  the  rung  below. 
Weekly  exhibitions  and  monthly  lectures 
are  held  here  as  well  as  nightly  dances. 

Round  about,  in  a  sort  of  fringe  lie  many 
homes  of  the  unattached,  independent 
workers  who  enjoy  all  the  social  events  in 
the  colonies  ami  form  a  sort  of  privileged 
and  partial  audience.  Among  these  are 
Paul  Kennedy,  Anne  Moore,  James  Shot- 
well,  Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle.  George 
Macrum,  Grace  Fallow  Norton,  Professor 
Kemp-Smith,  Clowry  Chapman. 
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WILLARD  DRYDEN  PADDOCK:  IDEALIST 

BY  ANNA  LOUISE  WAN  GEM  AN 


WHATEVER  pessimists  may  say 
about  the  disappearance  of  the 
idealists  among  the  younger  artists  of  our 
country,  it  is  not  altogether  true  that  if  we 
seek  him  out,  we  may  not  occasionally  find 
an  artist  who  has  hitched  his  wagon  to  a 
star  and  rides  the  skies  unmindful  of 
obstacles  and  with  unswerving  purpose. 

Before  a  man  may  aspire  to  the  regions 
of  the  stars,  however,  he  must  have  been 
on  earth,  and  hard  at  work  mastering  the 
technicalities  that  will  help  him  to  express 
his  ideas  in  whatever  medium  he  may 
choose.  In  the  work  of  Willard  Dryden 
Paddock,  sculptor  and  painter,  the  ideal 
and  the  real  have  always  gone  side  by  side. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  career, 
that  is,  to  have  manifested  that  inner 
impelling  force  to  do  artistic  things,  at  the 
early  age  of  ten.  Several  years  later  he 
was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Pratt  Institute 
in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Paddock  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  man 
sent  by  Mr.  Frederick  Pratt  tin  a  two-year 
scholarship  to  Europe.  This  was  in  18fl.*>, 
before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year. 
The  young  artist  turned  to  sculpture  first 
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as  a  medium  of  expressing  his  ideas,  and 
worked  for  a  while  at  the  Colarossi  atelier 
in  Paris.  Later  he  settled  in  a  studio  of 
his  own.  The  fact  that  he  exhibited  a  bus- 
relief  at  the  Salon  during  this  first  year, 
proves  that  he  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
best  of  his  opportunities. 

Nature  was  lavish  in  bestowing  her  gifts 
upon  this  young  man,  who.  with  the 
versatility  displayed  so  frequently  by  the 
artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  works 
with  the  same  facility  either  with  the  chisel, 
brush  or  pencil.  Mr.  Paddock  is,  more- 
over, a  firm  believer  in  the  Renaissance 
methods  of  artistic  training:  the  apprentice- 
ship at  the  goldsmith's,  or  in  the  "bodega" 
of  a  renowned  artist  was  compulsory  in 
those  days,  fitting  young  students  with 
that  technical  ability  and  appreciation 
for  the  rudiments  so  often  disregarded 
at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  time 
and  effort  are  wasted  in  striving  to  attain 
merely  baffling  effects.  Given  the  divine 
spark  of  genius,  true  virtuosity  can  result 
only  after  sincere  application. 

To  a  young  man  suddenly  transplanted 
into  the  midst  of  that  vast  storehouse  of 
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art  treasures.  Paris  offered  manifold  oppor- 
tunities for  study.  Like  so  many  others, 
young  Paddock  made  his  pilgrimages  to 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  where  he  found 
much  inspiration,  and  nurtured  his  own 
ideals  of  heauty.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
he  adhered  to  his  creed  of  aesthetic  stand- 
ards, for  none  of  his  work  shows  that  he 
was  ever  caught  up  in  that  maelstrom  of 
modernity  which  was  heginning  on  its 
rapid  anil  often  destructive  course  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
While  Mr.  Paddock's  work  is  never  strictly 
academic,  it  hears  the  distinct  individuality 


of  an  artist  imhued  with  an  understanding 
of  the  healthy  spirit  that  inspired  the 
ancient  Greeks,  coupled  with  a  very 
marked  feeling  for  architectural  form. 

Besides  working  at  the  Colarossi  studio, 
he  put  in  six  months  of  his  time  at  the 
Julien  Academy.  At  the  end  of  this  most 
profitahle  two-year  sojourn  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Paddock  came  hack  to  his  native  country. 
A  traveling  scholarship,  which  he  received 
in  1908,  enahled  him  to  return  to  Europe. 
In  Italy  he  spent  much  time  in  Hcrcula- 
iHMim  and  Pompeii,  where  the  fine  ancient 
bronzes   claimed    his   attention,    ami  he 
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devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
their  patina.  After  much  experimenting 
there  to  ohtain  similar  effects,  the  artist 
discovered  a  formula  for  making  his  own 
patines  which  he  has  applied  to  his  bronzes 
with  much  success. 

Besides  exhibiting  during  the  past  years 
at  current  art  shows,  he  had  in  1913,  the 
first  exhibit  of  bronzes  at  Gorhain's. 

In  his  scope  of  ideas  this  artist  is  far- 
reaching  and  original.  So  great  is  his 
predilection  for  working  in  bronze,  that 
he  is  constantly  putting  his  impulse  into 
execution.  From  the  smallest  figure  in  a 
seal  or  in  an  ornament  for  a  corkscrew,  to 
the  more  pretentious  fountains,  a  char- 
acteristic nobility  of  thought  predominates, 
and  even  the  tiny  group  is  so  well  worked 
out  that  were  the  figures  enlarged  to  life- 
size,  they  would  lose  none  of  their  virility 
or  charm  of  finely  balanced  workmanship. 
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A  delightful  conceit  is  a  small  female 
figure  standing  in  a  rather  flat  bowl,  and 
holding  over  her  head  a  hoop  to  be  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  flowers.  It  is  called 
"  Drooping  Flowers,"  the  dainty  figure 
being  so  flowerlike  in  itself  that  an  added 
rose  or  two  make  the  harmony  complete. 
Again,  a  group  of  three  kneeling  children 
bearing  shells  intended  for  table  lights, 
or  two  exquisite  little  figures  representing 
the  passing  of  Venus  and  Mercury  as  the 
constellations,  surmounting  a  seal,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  small  bronzes 
most  of  which  arc  limited  to  editions  of 
from  five  to  ten  castings  each. 

Among  the  many  fountains  which  bear 
his  signature,  none  is  perhaps  more  poetic- 
ally conceived  than  the  bird  fountain  called 
the  "Grant  Memorial,"  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cemetery  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  A 
healthy  idealism,  which  is  this  artist's 
heritage,  is  expressed  in  the  kneeling  angel 
so  well  composed  in  its  frame  of  beautifully 
curved  wings.  There  is  much  life  in  the 
fine  face  which,  though  classic  in  outline, 
is  not  cold.  This  bronze  is  most  effectively 
mounted  on  a  granite  boulder  over  which 
the  water  trickles  from  the  bird  bath. 

The  "Water  Goddess,"  a  delightful 
nymph-like  figure,  with  outstretched  hands 
from  which  the  water  splashes  into  the 
upturned  faces  of  two  merry  little  children 
at  her  feet,  has  an  air  of  sylvan  joyousness 
that  is  refreshing.  Mrs.  Spaulding  has 
set  up  this  fair  little  goddess  in  the  garden 
of  her  summer  home  near  Buffalo,  while 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  at  her  Hacienda  in 
San  Francisco,  owns  a  replica  of  Mr. 
Paddock's  Bubble  Drinking  Fountain, 
which  was  put  up  as  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Mershon  in  the  public  natatorium  in 
Saginaw. 

In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  large  bronze  bas- 
relief,  a  tribute  to  the  activity  of  Presidents 
Orr  and  Jesup  shows  the  sculptor  from 
another  side.  Being  a  keen  observer  of 
human  nature,  he  has  the  gift  of  producing 
a  likeness  in  which  the  psychological  traits 
of  his  sitter  predominate.  His  two  recent 
portrait  busts  of  Mr.  Hamden  Dougherty, 
father  of  the  painter,  Paul  Dougherty,  and 
of  that  of  the  Rev.  Dean  Father  McNulty, 
are  strikingly  alive  and  belong  to  the  best 
examples  of  his  recent  work. 
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Less  than  three  years  ago,  he  made  a 
beautiful  medal  with  the  head  of  his  friend, 
the  late  Putnam  Griswold,  in  the  role  of 
Hagen  of  Niebelungen  fame.  The  Kaiser 
honored  Mr.  Paddock  by  accepting  this 
fine  tribute  to  the  much  lamented  basso, 
and  a  replica  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Hearst, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Memorial 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 

In  this  connection  we  come  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  artist's  carliou-poitit 
portrait  sketches  of  famous  Americans 
which  he  made  for  Putnam's  Monthly  a  few 
years  ago.  In  examining  such  drawings 
as  those  of  Mark  Twain,  Joseph  Choate  or 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  one  is  convinced  that 
while  this  artist  sees  with  the  plastic  eye. 
he  never  forgets  that  the  finest  draughts- 
manship requires  the  fewest  lines,  but  that 
these  must  be  telling  ones.  He  never  loses 
sight  of  structural  values,  and  in  this  is 
true  to  the  ideals  of  the  great  master, 
Holbein,  whom  Mr.  Paddock  reveres  as 
well  as  the  famous  Leonardo.  It  is  a 
happy  blending  of  the  austere  severity  of 
the  Northern  nature  with  the  genial 
melody  of  the  Italian — and  this  focussed 
by  a  modern  from  the  original  viewpoint 
of  an  American. 

It  would  have  been  quite  unthinkable 
for  one  of  his  poetic  temperament  to  live 
in  Italy  and  withstand  the  temptation  of 
painting.  He  gloried  in  the  rich  coloring 
of  the  South  and  reproduced  these  im- 
pressions in  fine  deep-toned  landscapes. 
Wherever  he  has  introduced  figures,  as 
in  the  canvas  called  the  "Golden  Day" 
and  "In  the  Borghese  Gardens,"  he  evi- 
dences a  decided  gift  for  mural  painting 
which  he  attempted  while  sojourning  in 
Florence,  but  discontinued  on  his  return  on 
account  of  pressure  of  other  work. 

The  largest  piece  of  plastic  art  that  Mr. 
Paddock  has  turned  out  is  the  Noah 
Webster  Memorial,  unveiled  at  Amherst 
College  in  October,  1914.  This  may  be 
called  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  so  far,  since  it 
contains  a  combination  of  the  sculptor's 
best  qualities:  a  rhythm  in  the  fine  seated 
figure  that  hurmonizes  so  well  with  archi- 
tectural background,  the  tout  ensemble 
expressing  balance,  repose  and  noble  sim- 
plicity. It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  he  has 
abided  by  the  fundamental  truth  that  in 
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a  draped  figure  of  this  kind,  every  part 
of  the  human  form  underneath  the  gar- 
ment must  be  accounted  for  to  perfect  the 
general  structure.  There  is  something 
heroic  in  this  sitting  posture  with  the 
strongly  modeled  outstretched  arm,  and 
the  noble  poise  of  the  aristocratic  head. 

The  idea  of  the  fountain  here  is  original 
too,  the  water  falling  from  cither  side  of  the 
wall  at  the  back  into  handsome  bronze 
bowls  almost  on  a  level  with  the  seat.  The 
unity  of  thought  has  been  so  well  preserved 
that  the  whole  is  truly  monumental  in 
style.  One  feels  that  here  is  a  jewel  in  a 
perfect  setting. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  aspiring  higher 
with  each  succeeding  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  ideals,  Mr.  Paddock  approaches  art 
with  the  true  spirit  of  reverence.  To  quote 
his  own  words:  "The  work  grows  harder 
all  the  time." 
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ART  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Urging  the  right  of  our  Nation  to  the 
heritage  of  Art.  the  Honorable  Elihu  Root 
once  said  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate:  "The  greatest  happiness  in  life 
comes  from  things  not  material.  It  comes 
from  the  elevation  of  character,  from  the 
love  of  beauty  gratified,  from  the  many 
influences  which  ennoble  mankind."  And 
he  added,  "I  think  we  have  no  higher  duty 
than  to  promote  the  opening  to  Americans 
of  every  opportunity  to  secure  this  means 
of  happiness." 

It  is  with  this  conviction  and  in  this 
interest  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  assembled  in  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  17th,  18th  and  l»th  of  the 
present  month.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
both  the  need  and  opportunities  are  great. 
If  our  Nation  is  to  become  one  of  the  great 
Nations  of  the  world,  it  must  Ih?  through  a 
general  realization  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  material  prosperity  is  not  the  goal  of 
existence.  There  must  be  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  art  is  not  only  the  interpret- 
er of  l>eauty  but  a  measure  of  civilization, 
and  should  be  valued  not  simply  on  account 
of  its  rarity  and  marketable  worth,  but 
because  of  its  inherent  loveliness  and 
inspirational  qualities. 

The  Mediums,  or  channels,  through 
which  the  people  can  be  reached  arc:  the 
schools,  the  colleges,  the  public  libraries, 
art  museums  and  associations;  through  the 
written  and  spoken  word  and  by  visual 


means— exhibitions,  pictorial  reproductions 
and  permanent  public  display. 

The  Schools  both  public  and  private 
furnish  numerous  opportunities — oppor- 
tunities which  are  quite  generally  being 
realized.  There  are  comparatively  few 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  in  which 
art  is  not  taught  in  some  form  today,  and 
this  teaching  is  not  primarily  with  the 
object  of  making  artists  but  rather  with 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  taste. 

The  Colleges,  strangely  enough,  have  to  a 
great  extent  neglected  this  branch  of 
instruction,  there  being  still  a  very  small 
number  in  which  instruction  in  art,  looking 
toward  its  intelligent  appreciation,  is  given. 

The  Public  Libraries  have  a  twofold 
opportunity.  Many  of  the  newer  libraries 
include  in  their  plan  a  gallery  especially 
purposed  for  exhibitions,  and  provide  such, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  books  and  periodicals 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  art.  The 
inception  of  not  a  few  of  our  Art  Museums 
has  been  in  one  of  these  Public  Library 
Galleries. 

The  Art  Museums  of  all  the  institutions 
might  seem  to  have  in  this  particular  field 
the  largest  responsibility,  and  it  is  one 
to  which  in  recent  years  they  have  shown 
themselves  fully  awake.  The  Art  Museums 
in  this  country  are  no  longer  committed 
merely  to  conservation,  but  to  the  contrary 
are  actively  reaching  out  to  the  people 
and  endeavoring  to  sow  seed  which  in 
future  generations  will  bear  fruit. 

The  Press  of  our  country  is  the  great 
popular  medium  of  communication  with 
the  people,  and  if  rightly  used  would  prove 
powerful  in  its  influence.  Besides  which 
there  are  the  mediums  of  printed  books 
and  periodicals  for  that  small  fraction  of 
people  who  are  given  today  to  reading  and 
contemplation. 

Another  great  educational  factor  in  this 
field  is  the  special  transient  Exhibition — 
together  with  which  should  be  considered 
the  great  mass  of  available  pictorial  materi- 
al circulated  by  the  so-called  "art  pub- 
lishers." 

Finally,  there  are  the  monumental  works, 
public  buildings,  private  houses,  statues, 
parks,  manufactured  articles  in  every-day 
use,  the  craftsmen's  product — all  elements 
in  the  every-day  life  of  the  people,  which 
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by  their  very  inherent  nature  are  either 
helpful  or  detrimental  to  the  cultivation  of 
taste. 

How  to  use  these  mediums  most  effec- 
tively is  the  great  problem  before  the 
thoughtful  people  of  our  country  today. 

The  July  number  of  The  American 
Magazine  of  Art  will  be  given  over  chiefly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  life  and  services 
of  the  late  John  W.  Alexander,  publishing 
the  addresses  made  at  the  Memorial  Meet- 
ing held  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 
May  18th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  with  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
many  of  which  will  have  been  included 
in  the  Memorial  exhibition  shown  simul- 
taneously in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 
it  is  impossible  at  so  short  a  range  to  truly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  service  which 
Mr.  Alexander  rendered,  but  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  continue  the  influence  which  he 
so  strongly  exerted  that  these  tributes 
have  been  arranged  and  will  be  rendered. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums 
holds  its  annual  convention  in  Washington 
this  year  from  May  15th  to  17th.  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts  assembles 
in  convention  in  the  same  city  from  the 
17th  to  19th.  As  this  magazine  goes  to 
press  just  as  these  meetings  arc  assembling 
it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  this  brief 
announcement,  but  detailed  accounts  of 
both  meetings  will  be  published  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue. 


NOTES 


The  following  beautiful  and 

ALEXANDER  filUng  iri\yyiie 

W.  DRAKE       to  ,ate  Afej^je,.  W 

Drake  was  written  by  his  long-time  associ- 
ate at  the  Century  Company,  Mr.  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  as  a  letter  to,  and 
published  in,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  February  8th.  It  is  republished  here 
by  special  permission: 

"I  am  sure  that  in  the  throng  that 
attended  the  beautiful  service  for  Mr. 


Drake  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  to- 
day (Feb.  7th),  there  were  many  who 
would  like  to  say  a  public  word  of  tribute 
to  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
endeared  him  to  them — qualities  which 
arc  not  usual  in  themselves  and  certainly 
are  rare  in  combination,  and  which  in  this 
instance  have  gone  far  to  enrich  the  life 
of  this  community  and  of  the  whole  country. 

"I  shall  not  speak  of  Mr.  Drake's  serv- 
ice in  the  promotion  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  to  which  his  experiments  gave 
new  vitality,  and  between  which  and  ex- 
tinction stands  the  life  of  our  great  en- 
graver Timothy  Cole  and  that  of  one  or 
two  worthy  associates;  or  of  his  exploi- 
tation of  painting  and  sculpture  by  the 
presentation  through  the  Century,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Gilder,  of  their  finest 
examples.  These  are  already  matters  of 
record,  and  speak  for  him  who  never  spoke 
for  himself.  Enough  to  say  that  if  we 
had  had,  as  in  France,  a  National  Bureau 
of  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Drake  would  have  been 
the  one  man  most  fitted,  by  his  ideality 
and  his  force  of  practical  administration, 
to  be  the  director  of  it. 

"I  wish  to  speak  only  of  two  points— 
first,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  severity, 
and  the  loyalty  of  his  artistic  taste.  Here 
was  a  man  who  loved  beauty  as  a  principle, 
seeking  it  out  with  a  gentle  enthusiasm  of 
joy.  rather  than  stopping  to  rail  at  our 
abounding  ugliness.  He  made  no  compro- 
mise with  the  integrity  of  his  exquisite 
taste;  no  personal  consideration  operated 
to  lower  his  standard,  which  ran  in  little 
things  as  in  great.  He  felt  that  if  America 
shall  ever  attain  a  classical  sense  of  beauty 
out  of  which  shall  come  an  era  of  art  of  great 
worth,  it  will  be  by  a  rigid  cultivation  of 
taste  in  every  department  of  life.  In  his 
more  than  forty  years  of  close  touch  with 
the  artists  of  his  time,  while  his  own  sensi- 
bilities drew  much  from  them,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  gave  more  than  he  received. 
His  feeling  for  color,  proportion  and  form 
seemed  faultless,  and  his  unrecorded  com- 
ments on  works  of  art  would  have  made 
one  of  those  volumes  that  always  seem 
more  precious  because  they  have  never 
been  written. 

"The  other  point,  which  it  is  wholesome 
to  accentuate,  is  the  constancy  and  abun- 
dance of  his  personal  service.    Of  those 
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who  filled  the  church  today  I  doubt  if 
there  was  one  who  had  not  received  from 
him  some  special,  often  unusual,  mark 
of  his  friendliness  in  gift,  counsel,  or  sym- 
pathy. To  quote  Shakespeare,  he  was 
The  kindest  man. 

The  hest-i-ontlitioned  and  unwearied  spirit 

In  doing  courtesy. 

This  radiance  of  good  will  is  not  a  posthu- 
mous fancy;  it  was  the  first  thought  of  him 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  met  him  and  it 
found  expression  at  the  several  memorable 
dinners  in  his  honor  given  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  his  active  and  loyal  service 
of  the  Century.  He  befriended  many  a 
struggling  draughtsman  and  engraver,  es- 
pecially in  the  later  years  of  his  editorship 
when  new  fashions  in  illustration  and  the 
abandonment  of  engraving  gave  poignancy 
to  their  struggle  for  life.  We  who  were 
associated  with  him  knew  of  some  of  these 
generosities  by  inference,  for  such  good 
actions  were  done  by  stealth  only  to  be 
found  out  by  accident.  But  what  was  as 
open  as  the  day  was  the  gentleness  of  his 
sympathy.  The  French  say  that  there  is 
no  real  friendship  without  some  tenderness 
in  it.  and  this  moving  quality  he  put  into 
even  casual  courtesies,  so  that  one  left  his 
presence  with  an  access  of  self-respect  and 
a  kindling  of  brotherhood.  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  define  more  accurately  this 
lovable  quality,  this  charming  atmosphere 
of  the  man.  It  is  the  highest  tribute  to 
him  that  his  friends  and  even  his  acquaint- 
ances who  may  happen  to  read  these  lines 
will  divine  what  I  am  so  inadequately 
endeavoring  to  convey. 

"Whatever  of  beauty  there  may  be  in 
reserve  after  the  wondrous  beauty  of  this 
world  few  could  be  better  qualified  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  it  than  this  sensitive  spirit, 
who  in  his  long  life  of  happiness  and  de- 
votion gave  to  a  multitude  the  true  mean- 
ing of  art." 

An    interesting  five-day 
five  talks    tiemonj}lratjon  Qf  teaching 
on  art       ^rt  was  given  in  Grand 

TEACHING       Rapids>  by  Dp  James  |»ar. 

ton  Haney,  Director  of  Art  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools,  during  the  first  week  in 
May.  Dr.  Haney  had  been  invited  to 
come  to  Grand  Rapids  by  the  Western 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association, 


and  various  other  Grand  Rapids  organiza- 
tions took  advantage  of  his  presence  to  have 
him  tell  of  his  studies  made  in  industrial 
art  schools  abroad,  and  of  the  work  now 
being  done  in  the  great  high  school  system 
in  New  York.  Six  different  talks  were 
given,  most  of  them  being  illustrated  with 
drawings  which  the  speaker  made  in  colored 
crayon  before  his  audiences.  In  his  talk 
before  the  Round  Table  of  the  Association 
he  used  a  class  of  children  to  assist  him.  and 
developed  some  of  the  tiny  little  plays 
which  he  termed  "dramatic  interludes," 
in  the  same  fashion  that  he  employs  in 
speaking  to  large  audiences  of  children  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York.  The  subjects  discussed  were:  "Art 
and  the  Child,"  given  before  the  State 
Institute  of  Teachers;  "The  Art  of  Teach- 
ing Art,"  given  before  the  Round  Table  of 
the  Western  Association;  "Art  Teaching 
in  High  Schools,"  given  before  the  main 
body  of  the  association;  "The  Art  Plant." 
an  address  given  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Art  Association;  "Industrial 
Art  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  given  before  a 
mass  meeting  of  citizens  arranged  by  the 
Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  Grand  Rapids;  "The 
Art  of  the  Landscape  Painter,"  given  before 
the  Ladies'  Literary  Club. 

A  Needle  and  Bobbin  Club 

THE  NEEDLE  j)een  orga„ize<j  \n  \ew 

AND  DOBBIN    Y(>rk    ^    encourage  and 

CLl  u  maintain  interest  in  hand- 
made fabrics,  to  promote  these  industries  in 
the  United  States  and  to  afford  those 
interested  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss lace  and  allied  subjects,  as  well  as  to 
visit  private  collections.  The  membership 
is  not  limited  to  New  York  City  and  is  of 
two  classes,  active  members  paying  $5.00 
a  year  and  associate  members  paying  $1.00. 
Miss  Gertrude  Whiting  is  the  president. 
Miss  Frances  Morris  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Markoe,  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee. 

For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
national     moti      intelligent  interest 
I* a rks  tour   in    our    great  National 
Parks,  the  American  Civic  Association  has 
planned  a  National  Parks  Tour  for  the 
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coming  summer.   There  an1  now  fourteen 

National  Parks,  hut  few  people  have  visited 
more  than  one  of  them  or  could  name  more 
than  six.  The  itinerary  of  t he  Association 
will  enable  those  who  make  the  tour  to  learn 
the  possibilities  of  these  ureal  national 
playgrounds,  in  many  eases  absolutely 
Unique  in  scenes  of  beauty,  and  also  to 
study  their  solution  of  some  great  civic 
problems.  An  essential  feature  of  the  plan 
will  be  the  lectures  and  conferences  on 
questions  connected  with  the  Parks  and 
their  needs. 

A  tabulated  list  of  events 

NEW  BEDFORD  ^J,,,,,,,,.,,    fof  th(. 

mm  TOBU0  room  of  the  Free  Public 
UBKAKT  IJbr»ry  at  New  Hedb.nl, 
Mass.,  is  given  in  the  101.1  Annual  Report, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  constantly 
increasing  use  of  this  lecture  hall  for  con- 
ferences, exhibitions  and  lectures  on  educa- 
tional and  artistic  subjects.  During  the 
year   eighteen   lectures   were  given,  and 


there  were  numerous  exhibitions,  mainly 
furnished  by  tin-  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  as  well  as  an  exhibition  of  etchings 
lent  by  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  and 
a  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  shown  by  the 
State  Hoard  of  Health.  One  of  the  exhibits 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  was 
on  Interior  Decoration,  and  this  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  list  of  books  in  the  library 
on  the  same  subject. 

Admirers   of   the  British 

A  NOTABLE  ()f  paintil,g  ,)f  t|H. 

eighteenth  century  should 

COLLECTION     .    ,  t  :i  »     ..:  ■»  •!*  n 

not  fail  to  visit  the  collec- 
tion of  important  examples  of  that  period 
assembled  by  John  Howard  McFadden, 
Esq.,  and  now  on  view  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  They  have 
never  been  exhibited  publicly  before  and 
it  is  the  altruistic  spirit  of  the  owner,  free 
from  any  ostentation  or  commercialism, 
that  has  prompted  him  to  give  to  the  art- 
loving  world  an  opportunity  to  share  his 
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enjoyment  of  these  priceless  treasures. 
Quite  in  keeping  with  this  same  spirit  was 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition  with  a  sub- 
scription private  view  on  Thursday,  April 
27th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Fraternite  des 
Artistes,"  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
gathering  of  many  distinguished  persons  of 
artistic  and  social  circles  of  Philadelphia. 
The  beautiful  three-quarter  length  portrait 
of  Lady  Rodney,  the  single  example  of 
Gainsborough's  art  in  the  collection,  hangs 
in  the  position  of  honor  in  the  long  north- 
west gallery  of  the  Academy  and  certainly 
radiates  aristocratic  elegance,  the  high  bred 
dignity  of  the  pose  and  the  effective  draping 
of  the  figure  in  the  artist's  favorite  blue 
making  it,  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs, 
one  of  the  best  of  his  works  in  portraiture. 
There  is  a  very  notable  group  of  Romney's 
works  in  the  way  of  portraits  of  beautiful 
women  of  his  time,  including  "Miss  Finch." 
"Mrs.  Crouch,"  "Mme.  de  Crespigny," 
"Mrs.  Tickell,"  and  a  sketchy  head  of 
"Lady  Hamilton."  That  he  could  paint 
men's  portraits  as  well,  is  seen  in  a  wonder- 
fully real  looking  "Wesley."  All  these 
works  are  so  delightfully  fresh  in  coloring 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  they  were 
not  painted  yesterday.  Seven  portraits 
by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  figure  in  the  show, 
those  of  "Lady  Elibank"  and  "Master 
Thomas  Bisland  "  being,  perhaps,  the  typical 
examples.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  repre- 
sented by  two  portraits,  "Edmund  Burke" 
and  "  Master  Bunbury,"  the  latter  a  most 
charming  little  boy.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
was  the  painter  of  a  portrait  of  the  lovely 
"Miss  West,"  that  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction by  a  fire  recently  in  the  home  of 
the  owner.  One  of  the  most  delicious 
things  in  color  is  a  portrait  of  "Mrs. 
Hoppner,"  by  her  husband.  Two  Hogarth 
canvases,  groups  of  portraits  of  well  known 
people,  show  the  famous  satirical  painter  in 
another  light  in  the  works  entitled  "The 
Fontaine  Family"  and  "Conversazione  at 
Wanstead  House."  The  landscape  paint- 
ers' art  is  well  represented  in  Constable's 
"Stour  Lock,"  delightfully  juicy  in  treat- 
ment and  showing  distinctly  the  painter's 
habit  of  retouching  the  high  lights  as  an 
afterthought.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
Cromc  in  "The  Blacksmith  Shop,  Hing- 
ham."  George  Morland's  work  is  seen 
in   a   typical    "Manchester   Coach."  A 


beautiful  atmospheric  landscape  is  bv 
David  Cox,  "Going  to  the  Hav  Field;"  a 
fine  Wilson.  "Tivoli,"  and  J.  M.  W.  Turn- 
er's colorful  "Burning  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,"  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  offering  that  will  be  free 
for  the  inspection  of  the  public  throughout 
the  summer. — Eugene  Castello. 

The  Art  Alliance  of  Amer- 
the  art      ica  ^  M  yet  nQt  quite  tWQ 

ALLIANCE  OF    year8  o|<j   but  hag  ^^j. 
AMERICA        jng    t<)   a    recent|y  issuc(J 

report,  demonstrated  its  usefulness.  The 
object  of  the  Alliance,  which  maintains  a 
permanent  office  at  45  East  Forty-second 
street,  is  to  furnish  a  clearing  house  for  art 
workers  and  users  of  art.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alliance  an  exhibition  of 
"Art  Associated  with  the  Child"  was  held 
in  New  York  last  December.  This  was  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.  The  attendance  exceeded  3.500 
visitors.  Mr.  William  B.  Osgood  Field  is 
president  of  the  Alliance,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Berkeley  Grimball,  secretary,  and  Miss 
Kate  Blackburn,  office  manager. 

Among  the  many  notable 
objects  acquired  bv  the 
museum  of    Boston  Museum  during  the 

FINE  ARTS      pftst    year    wefe    1Q9  pef. 

sian  and  Indian  paintings  and  drawings 
given  by  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross.  Five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  embroideries,  bro- 
cades, velvets  and  rugs  were  given  by  the 
same  friend.  A  Iteautiful  group  of  Japanese 
costumes  for  the  classic  No  dance  were 
acquired,  as  well  as  three  French  tapestries 
of  the  best  period;  two  beautiful  early 
Italian  paintings  and  twenty-three  paint- 
ings purchased  in  China  and  representing 
important  schools  of  Chinese  art. 

The  Museum  has  continued  to  develop 
the  interpretation  of  its  own  collections  by 
various  talks  and  publications;  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  fine  arts  generally  by  its  many 
lectures,  its  School  and  its  Library.  In 
creating  a  desire  to  visit  the  Museum  the 
cooperation  of  the  Women's  Clubs  has  been 
very  useful.  Again,  during  the  year  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  have  given  illustrated 
lectures  on  the  Museum  and  its  collections 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  before 
clubs  and  other  organizations.    The  need  is 
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felt  of  creating  a  larger  interest  in  the  works 
of  art  in  the  Museum  and  of  giving  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  them  more  deeply.  The 
Museum  feels  that  "great  art  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  life, 
and  to  him  who  understands  brings  wisdom, 
happiness,  exaltation." 

Miss   Cornelia   B.  Sage, 
American     Director  of  the  Albright 
sculpture    Art  GaUery,  in  Buffalo,  has 

AT  BUFFALO    ammged    for    the  comjng 

summer  an  exhibition  of  sculpture  which 
will  display  the  work  of  American  sculptors 
in  a  manner  never  before  undertaken  by  a 
museum.  Miss  Sage  has  made  fur  herself 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  museum  admin- 
istrator; she  possesses  the  rare  combination 
of  insight  and  initiative  and  judging  from 
her  work  in  the  past,  the  art  world  has  the 
right  to  expect  great  things  of  this  exhi- 
bition. 

Before  his  death  Karl  Bitter  had  an  idea 
of  this  sort  and  Miss  Sage,  quick  to  see  its 
possibilities,  has  seized  upon  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  closing  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  to  develop  and  carry  into 
effect  a  real  sculpture  exhibition.  Truly 
the  sculptors  after  long  years  of  patient 
waiting  have  finally  come  into  their  own, 
for  once  they  will  play  a  principal  part  in  an 
exhibition. 

All  of  the  galleries  of  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  as  well  as  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  museum  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  sculptors.  The  sculpture  from  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  stop  at 
Buffalo  on  its  way  East  and  other  pieces 
have  been  solicited  from  many  artists. 

Robert  Aitken  and  A.  A.  VVeinmann  have 
been  appointed  by  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  to  assist  Miss  Sage  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  splendid  undertaking.  Buffalo 
should  become  a  point  of  pilgrimage  this 
summer  for  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
sculpture  of  our  American  artists  as  they 
have  never  seen  it  before  and  may  never 
it  again ! 


During   1915   there  were 

ART         almost  60,000  more  visitors 
institute     at  thc  Art  Tnstjtute  than  in 

OF  CHICAGO     th?  previous  vcar>  a  strik. 

ing  evidence  of  its  increase  in  efficiency  and 
public  service.  Thirty-two  exhibitions  were 


held,  and  the  year  opened  with  eight  indi- 
vidual exhibitions  including  paintings, 
sculpture,  etchings  and  models  of  the  new 
stage-craft.  The  regular  annual  exhibi- 
tions were  of  unusual  interest,  that  of  water 
colors  being  supplemented  by  a  fine  room  of 
paintings  from  the  Boston  Water  Color 
Society.  The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition 
of  Applied  Arts  was  probably  the  most 
attractively  installed  and,  in  general,  the 
best  exhibition  of  art  crafts  ever  held  in  the 
Museum.  The  other  annual  exhibitions 
included  works  by  artists  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  architectural  works,  water  colors, 
pastels  and  miniatures,  ceramics  and  china 
painting,  oil  paintings  and  sculpture.  In 
addition  there  were  shown  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  old  masters;  etchings,  engrav- 
ings and  Japanese  prints  from  the  Bucking- 
ham collection;  a  collection  of  valentines; 
Chinese  and  Japanese  brocades;  mural 
paintings;  small  bronzes;  103  pieces  of 
antique  English  silver  and  an  exhibition  of 
manuscripts  and  books.  Thc  number  and 
variety  of  objects  displayed  is  another 
significant  indication  of  the  prosperity  and 
activity  of  the  Art  Institute,  as  is  the  suc- 
cessful work  it  is  doing  along  other  lines. 


ART  IN 
CHICAGO 


Twenty-five  paintings  were 
purchased  from  the  recent 
exhibition  of  work  by 
artists  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  held  in  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Eleven  other 
works  arc  being  considered  for  purchase 
by  the  Commission  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Local  Art.  This  commission  consists  of 
Law  ton  Parker.  Victor  Higgins,  William 
O.  Goodman,  Frank  G.  Logan,  Wallace  L. 
DeWolf,  Frank  A.  Werner  and  Wilson 
Irvine.  The  appropriation  upon  which  it 
can  annually  draw  amounts  to  $4,500. 
This  appropriation  is  made  by  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  order  to  stimulate  local  art. 
Chicago  is  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  which  has  established  a  commission 
of  this  character.  In  addition  to  the 
purchases  already  mentioned  a  painting 
by  Carl  R.  Krafft  entitled  "The  Charms  of 
the  Ozarks"  was  purchased  by  the  Munici- 
pal Art  League.  W.  Victor  Higgins's 
painting  "Town  of  Taos,"  and  Pauline 
Palmer's  "The  Sketch  Class"  were  pur- 
chased for  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
from  prize  funds,  and  Rudolph  F.  Ingerle's 
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painting  "Ozark  Autumn  Glories"  was 
bought  by  the  Arche  Club.  The  painting 
by  Mr.  Krafft  was  selected  by  ballot. 
From  this  exhibition  two  traveling  exhi- 
bitions were  assembled  to  be  shown  in 
various  towns  and  cities  in  Illinois  and 
adjacent  states. 

Harvanl    University  an- 
kkhearch     nounces  a  research.  Fellow- 
FEI.LOWSHIP    Bhip    ;„    Flne    Artj}  wi„, 
IN  FINE  ARTS    M  in<.onu.  nf  jj^>0(H),  which 

will  be  available  for  the  academic  year 
191(5-17.  This  fellowship  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Paul  Sachs,  and  is  available  to  scholars 
of  proved  ability,  whether  students,  in- 
structors or  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  pursue  in  any  part  of  the 
world  advanced  studies  in  the  history, 
principles,  or  methods  of  the  Pine  Arts. 
It  is  open  to  any  American,  man  or  woman. 
It  is  to  be  awarded  (on  the  basis  of  evidence 
submitted  by  the  applicants)  by  the  Cor- 
poration, on  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  President  of 
Harvard  University,  the  President  of  Rad- 
clifFe  College,  the   Directors  of  the  Fogg 
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Museum,  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Harvard  I'nivcrsity,  and  such 
other  members  of  that  Division  as  these 
five  may  select. 

Applications,  accompanied  in  each  case 
by  evidence  of  the  applicant's  •nullifica- 
tions and  a  proposed  plan  of  work,  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  George  W.  Robinson, 
Secretary  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sc  iences.  University  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  before  May  Ij,  191(5.  The  award 
will  be  announced  in  June,  191(5.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Fellowship,  the  committee 
in  charge  has  authority  to  make  no  recom- 
mendation in  case  no  suitable  candidate 
appears. 


A  collection  of  sculpture 
sculpture  ,(V  K<lwan,  Fk.,,,  Sanford, 
BT  EDWARD    Jf  rxnil,ite<,   ;„  the 

F,EW)        Goupil  Galleries.  West 
BAHPORD.  **■  Forty-fifth    Street.  New 
York,  from  April  18th  to  May  1st.  These 
works  according  to  the  Art  Critic  of  The 
Sew  York  Timet  snowed  "not  only  ■  happy 

sense  of  reality  on  the  part  of  the  artist  hut 
a  deep  appreciat  ion  of  design."    Among  the 
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works  shown  was  the  "Great  Dane"  repro- 
duced on  page  321.  Quoting  again  from  The 
Ti 'ntes'  writer,  "This  statue  is  at  onee  pure 
design  and  pure  dog.  The  lines  of  the  folds 
of  the  flesh  that  lie  like  a  yoke  ahout  the 
powerful  shoulder  and  the  lines  around  the 
muzzle  are  as  nolile  as  Greek  Drapery. 
There  is  nothing  fugitive  and  changing 
ahout  this  eanine  physiognomy;  it  hints 
at  the  eternal  in  the  profundity  of  its 
character;  hut  the  keen,  forward  pointing 
ears,  the  quivering  nostrils,  the  intelligent 
eyes,  lend  animation  to  the  monumental 
form.  It  is  a  great  Dane  in  more  than  one 
sense."  Among  the  other  examples  shown 
were  the  "Pegasus"  belonging  to  the 
Museum  of  the  School  of  Design  at  Provi- 
dence and  a  large  group,  "Fortitude  and 
Despair."  Mr.  Sanford  was  horn  in  New 
York  City  in  1886.  He  began  his  studies 
at  the  Art  Students'  League  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  that  city. 
These  were  continued  later  in  Paris  and 
Munich,  and  were  supplemented  by  ex- 
tensive travel  abroad.  Among  Mr.  San- 
ford's  public  works  are  the  Charles  Francis 
Adams  Memorial  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington.  Ya..  and  the  two 
colossal  bronze  groups  for  the  Core  Mauso- 
leum at  Norfolk.  Ya. 

A    unique    exhibition  of 
fakes  and  flnd  Hcprochictions 

11  of  art  objects  opened  in 

ductions  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 
Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  early  in 
April  and  will  be  continued  through  the 
summer.  This  exhibition  includes  modern 
counterfeits  and  copies  of  old  china,  glass, 
metal  work,  enamels,  ivories,  etc..  and  when 
possible  genuine  examples  of  similar  char- 
acter are  shown  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son. This  is  the  first  educational  exhibition 
of  the  kind  to  be  held  in  this  country  and 
it  has  already  attracted  much  attention 
among  collectors  and  museum  officials. 
The  forgers  have  turned  their  attention  to 
all  of  the  decorative  as  well  as  the  fine 
arts,  glass,  enamels,  metal  work,  ivories, 
furniture,  textiles.  There  is  perhaps  no 
public  or  private  collection  of  any  impor- 
tance in  this  country  which  does  not  con- 
tain some  spurious  objects,  and  few  if  any 
European  museum  is  entirely  fn*e  from 
forgeries.    The  present  exhibition  of  Fakes 


and  Reproductions  is  necessarily  confined 
to  the  industrial  arts.  and.  on  account  of 
the  limited  space  at  command,  to  objects 
of  comparatively  small  size.  The  collection 
consists  of  examples  of  counterfeits  and 
reproductions  which  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Museum  from  time  to  time,  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Identification,  and  through  gift  or  bequest, 
augmented  by  specimens  which  have  been 
lent  by  dealers,  collectors  and  other 
museums,  to  whom  they  came  us  the  price 
of  experience.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibition 
is  the  education  and  protection  of  collectors 
and  the  general  public,  so  far  as  may  be. 
against  the  wiles  of  the  forgers,  by  exhibit- 
ing side  by  side,  for  comparison  and  study, 
genuine  antiques  ami  their  modern  counter- 
parts. The  collection  which  has  l>een 
gathered  together  is  large  and  varied. 
Among  the  objects  shown  are  imitations 
of  Chinese  porcelains.  Capo  di  Monte  hard 
paste.  Sevres  hard  ami  soft  paste  in  great 
variety.  English  creamware.  Neissen  and 
other  German  porcelains.  French  stannif- 
erous faience.  Greco-Koman  pottery.  Tana- 
gra  figurines.  Mexican  (Aztec)  pottery, 
Battersea  and  German  enamels.  German 
drinking  glasses,  pewter  flagons.  Hispano- 
Moresque  ware,  Persian  faience.  Dr.  Syntax 
plates,  English  lustres  and  numerous 
other  groups  of  objects.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  exhibits  has  been  prepared, 
which,  by  pointing  out  the  differences 
between  genuine  and  fraudulent  things, 
will  enable  the  collector  to  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  which  have  been  prepaml  for 
him  by  the  ubiquitous  counterfeiter. 

The  second  annual  exhi- 

NORTHWEST     Mtion  of  ^  of 
ARTISTS  IN      Northwestern    Ar,isls  was 
ST.  PALE        hM  jn  th<,  St    j,alJ,  Audj_ 

torium  in  March.  The  exhibition  was 
held  earlier  this  year  than  last  and  the 
large  attendance  more  than  justified  the 
change.  It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign 
that  there  is  such  keen  interest  taken  in  the 
Fine  Arts  in  a  community  that  is  almost 
wholly  based  on  industrial  interests.  The 
states  represented  were  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin.  Nebraska.  Montana  ami  North 
anil  South  Dakota.  There  were  about  500 
works  submitted  to  the  jury  of  which  320 
were    accepted.    The    influence    of  the 
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modern  tendency  to  paint  in  a  very  high 
key  was  very  apparent  and  all  of  the  awards 
were  given  to  pictures  of  this  kind.  The 
gold  medal  was  given  to  Miss  Elsa  Laubach 
of  St.  Paul  for  a  painting  in  oil  of  a  red- 
haired  girl.  The  second  prize,  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  Elizabeth  Holsman 
of  Chicago  for  a  beautiful  landscape 
entitled  "  Still  Waters."  The  bronze  medal 
went  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  J.  Barnes  of  Min- 
neapolis for  a  "  Study  of  Peonies."  Honor- 
able Mention  was  given  to  Sister  Marie 
Theresa  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph  and  to 
Anna  Page  Scott  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  In 
water-color  and  pastel  the  awards  were  as 
follows:  the  silver  medal  was  won  by 
Mabel  Key  of  Milwaukee  for  a  large  and 
interesting  picture  of  Easter  lilies;  the 
bronze  medal  was  won  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bonta  of  St.  Paul  for  "An  Old  House  by 
the  Sea."  "A  Study  of  Reflections,"  by 
Augusta  H.  Knight  of  Omaha,  received  the 
honorable  mention.  In  etching,  George 
Elbert  Burr,  of  Denver,  received  the  silver 
medal  for  "Winter  Morning";  the  bronze 
medal  for  etching  went  to  Paul  Hammer- 
smith of  Milwaukee,  and  honorable  men- 
tion in  sculpture  to  Coriee  W«>odruff.  of 
Minneapolis. 


THE 
AMERICAN 


The  American  Academy 
in  Rome  has  just  issued  its 
report  for  the  year  1914-15. 
academy  jt  u  a  remarkall|v  interest- 
ing document,  and  one 
which  is  full  of  the  history  of  the  day.  The 
decision  of  the  Board  not  to  close  the 
Academy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  has 
vindicated  its  wisdom,  and  the  possibility 
of  bringing  together  under  the  same  roof 
in  harmonious  working  relationship  artists 
and  scholars  has  been  splendidly  proved. 
The  Director,  Dr.  Carter,  in  his  report  says: 
"There  is  no  profit  in  denying  or  belittl- 
ing the  hisses  and  difficulties  which  have 
come  to  us  because  of  the  war;  we  recognize 
and  acknowledge  them  all.  We  realize 
that  our  support  depends  upon  our  being 
known  and  understood  by  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  the  war,  in  shutting  off 
the  pilgrimage  of  Americans  to  Rome,  has 
postponed  the  day  when  our  work  shall  be 
properly  known.  Instead  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  only  a  few  score  have  as  yet 
seen  our  men  at  work  in  their  new  sur- 


roundings. The  busy  activity  of  our 
studios,  our  studies,  our  life  classes,  our 
lectures  and  our  Library,  all  these  are 
unrealized;  and  we  must  wait,  living  on  half 
rations  until  the  relief  expedition  arrives. 
But  this  much  the  war  has  done  for  us:  it 
has  given  us  privacy  and  quiet  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  our  new  problems,  and  if  we  can 
live  together  peaceably  in  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  Eternal  City  in  these  days 
of  almost  vacuum-like,  nature-abhorrent 
stillness,  we  shall  experience  no  trouble  in 
the  normal  days  which  are  to  come  sooner 
or  later.  For  there  is  an  outward  peace 
which  has  no  inner  lining,  and  solitary 
loneliness  makes  for  hyper-sensitiveness 
and  morbidity.  Italy  was  never  more 
instructive,  never  half  so  lovable  as  in  this, 
the  hour  of  her  trial.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
to  have  the  right  to  be  here;  the  results  of 
this  residence  will  be  evident  all  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  and  the  memory  will  never  cease 
of  these  days  in  "that  so  holy  spot,  the 
very  Rome." 

The  fact  is  that  the  work  of  the  Academy 
has  gone  on  without  interruption,  and  that 
in  spite  of  difficulties  and  restrictions  genu- 
ine progress  lias  been  made.  This  report 
of  the  Academy  is  an  interesting  record  of 
real  achievement  and  is  full  of  stimulus  and 
encouragement. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and 

ARTS  AXD       Craft8(     Boston>     ha8  re_ 

crafts       Ce,,tly  issued  it*  report  for 


the  year  1915.  It  seems,  as  the  Secretary 
states,  to  have  been  one  of  commendable 
activity  and  progress.  With  regard  to 
sales  a  new  high  water  mark  of  prosperity 
was  reached,  9,785  sales  being  made 
amounting  to  over  $79,000. 

More  activity  among  the  Guilds  is  re- 
ported than  for  several  years.  The  Metal 
Workers'  Guild  has  held  a  number  of 
interesting  meetings.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Workers'  Guild  has  been  organized  and  has 
undertaken  the  building  of  a  small  chapel 
in  the  salesrooms  to  provide  a  proper 
setting  for  the  display  of  ecclesiastical 
work.  The  photographers  of  the  Society 
have  also  formed  a  guild. 

The  jury  reported  improvement  in  many 
of  the  branches  of  work  submitted.  The 
critic  of  the  jury,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker, 
states  that  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
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ment  in  the  silver,  but  profiles  of  forms, 
contact  of  handles  with  bowls,  etc.,  should 
be  more  carefully  studied.  "Especially," 
he  says,  "is  there  lack  of  knowledge  of 
mouldings  and  of  the  decoration  of  mould- 
ings. As  this  is  readily  obtainable,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  absent.  In  the 
jewelry,  elements  of  contrast,  occasionally, 
are  very  crudely  obtained  or  else  omitted. 
Enamels  have  distinctly  increased,  but  it  is 
said  that  they  are  not  appreciated  by  the 
public,  in  which  case  it  might  be  well  to 
adapt  them  to  coloring  backgrounds  to 
gold  or  silver  designs.  Bronze  work  is 
thus  far  very  crude,  surfaces  being  over- 
done. Church  brasses  and  niello  have 
not  made  their  appearance.  Carving  of 
all  sort*  is  weak,  except  with  one  or  two 
workers,  and  ivory  carving  is  still  absent. 
Cabinet  work  is  not  especially  good.  It 
is  probable  that  small  armoircs,  etc.,  if 
interesting  and  made  with  inlays,  would 
attract  attention.  Textiles  are  occasionally 
very  good,  but  usually  crude.  It  is  desir- 
able that  more  good  needlework  should  be 
presented.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
basketry  which  is  not  inspiring.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  color  of  articles  sent  in, 
whether  in  combination  of  jewels,  textiles, 
decorative  work  or  illuminations  has  very 
much  improved.  The  Christmas  and 
Easter  cards  suffer  seriously  from  lack  of 
skill  in  draughtsmanship  and  composition 
of  the  designers,  especially  in  figure  draw- 
ing. The  ambition  of  a  designer,  who, 
while  understanding  patterns,  at  the  same 
time  cannot  draw  the  figure,  but  who 
insists  upon  attempting  to  do  so,  should 
be  discouraged.  The  mirror  frames  have 
improved  both  in  design  and  carving, 
resorting  less  to  mere  grooving.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  unusually  good 
photographs  presented,  excellent  in  com- 
position and  tone.  In  metal  work  it  is 
suggested  that  hinges,  book  clasps,  scutcheon 
plates  for  furniture,  etc.,  and  similar  objects 
should  be  made.  There  is  still  opportunity 
for  good  china  painting.  The  work  usually 
lacks  delicacy,  outlines  are  not  finely  drawn, 
and  designs  are  often  too  large  for  the  ob- 
jects upon  which  they  are  put.  Colors  also 
are  poorly  contrasted.  It  is  recommended 
that  work  l>e  sent  in  that  is  skilful  in  design 
and  in  one  color  only.  There  is  a  meager 
collection   of   lamp   and   candle  shades. 


There  should  be  shades  which  reflect  more 
light  upon  the  table  and  which  have  finer 
designs." 

These  criticisms  of  Mr.  Walker's  were 
not  made  of  those  members  who  received 
commendation  but  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing toward  that  point.  To  the  laymen 
interested  in  the  art  crafts,  as  well  as  the 
craftsmen,  they  are,  however,  of  much 
interest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note 

LECTURES  AT    ^      ^  MetropoIitan 

Museum  is  endeavoring  to 

METROPOLITAN                 ^  ^  of 

MUSEUM  FOR                        studv  ^  those 

THE  ULIND      who    ftre    deftj  o|.  bHnd 

AND  DEAF      jn  Aprj,  tw<)  were 

given  for  the  blind,  one  on  "Life  in  Colonial 
Days,"  by  Miss  Winifred  E.  Howe  and 
the  other  on  "The  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Piano."  by  Miss  Frances 
Morris.  These  lectures  were  illustrated 
by  objects  from  the  Museum  collections 
which  might  be  handled.  In  May  a  lec- 
ture on  "Barye.  the  Sculptor  of  Animals," 
was  given  by  Miss  Jane  B.  Walker  for 
deaf  children  who  were  able  to  read  the 
lips.  Thus  lecture  follows  two  given  earlier 
in  the  season  for  adults  who  were  hard  of 
hearing,  both  of  which  were  attended  by 
great  success. 

The  Minneapolis  Institute 
THB         of  Art  is  to  be  congratu- 

MINNEAPOLIS    ^  upon  ^  ^ 

institute  quisition  0f  a  painting  by 
OF  AttT  John  S.  Sargent,  "The 
Luxembourg  Gardens  at  Twilight,"  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bovey  and  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Velie.  It  is  an  early  work,  but  for  this 
reason  none  the  less  charming — subtle  in 
quality,  very  lovely  in  color  and  masterly 
in  style.  It  is  inscribed  "To  my  Friend 
McKim,"  and  originally  belonged  to  the 
architect,  Charles  Follen  McKim,  whose 
death  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  A  similar 
canvas,  small  in  size,  is  in  the  John  G. 
Johnson  collection,  Philadelphia. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  Minneapo- 
lis Institute  of  Arts  has  shown  an  exhibition 
of  works  by  the  Painters  of  the  Far  West 
and  a  collection  of  posters  submitted  in  a 
recent  poster  competition  held  at  Newark, 
N.J. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

The  Eighth  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  will  be  held  at  Cleveland, 
June  5th  to  7th.  The  headquarters  will 
he  the  Hotel  Statler  ami  the  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  ball  room  of 
the  Hotel  Statler  and  the  lecture  room  of 
the  new  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  The 
meetings  will  be  concluded  with  a  banquet 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  The  plans 
under  consideration  will  be  of  an  extremely 
practical  nature,  dealing  with  city  planning 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  con- 
venience as  well  as  that  of  appearance  and 
art. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
William  Rimmer  was  held  in  the  Forecourt 
Room  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
recently,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  objects 
gathered — paintings,  drawings  and  sculp- 
tures— testified  by  their  poetic  charm  and 
their  variety  to  the  ingenious  fancy  and 
versatile  hand  of  their  creator. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture by  Julius  Rolshoven.  William  Couper 
and  Richard  Hamilton  Couper  was  held 
in  the  Montclair  Art  Museum  during  the 
month  of  April.  Mr.  Julius  Rolshoven  is  a 
Detroit  artist  of  wide  reputation;  Mr. 
William  Couper  is  a  native  of  Montclair 
and  has  produced  sculpture  of  a  very  dis- 
tinctive character;  Mr.  Richard  Hamilton 
Coujkt  is  the  son  of  William  Couper.  and 
was  represented  in  the  exhibition  at  Mont- 
clair by  paintings  in  tempora  and  oil, 
monotypes  and  colored  etchings. 

The  Allied  Artists  of  America  opened 
their  third  annual  exhibition  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building,  May  3d.  Members  of  this 
association  draw  lots  for  wall  space  in  this 
annual  exhibition  ami  thus  do  away  with 
juries  and  hanging  rointnittecs.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Allied  Artists  of  America  is 
Ernest  Albert,  the  corresponding  secretary, 
Glenn  Newell. 

The  City  Art  Museum.  St.  Louis  Ls  add- 
ing constantly  to  its  permanent  collection. 
During  the  month  of  April  the  following 


purchases  were  made:  a  painting  by 
Zuloaga  entitled  "The  Philosopher":  a 
painting  by  Paul  Dougherty  entitled 
"After  the  Gale";  and  a  fifteenth  century 
painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Antoniazzo.  In  addition  to  these,  several 
pieces  of  Persian  Armor,  an  exquisite 
Persian  Miniature,  a  magnificent  scarf  of 
cloth  of  gold  and  a  wall  hanging  of  the 
seventeenth  century  representing  a  tree  of 
life  embroidered  iti  beautiful  colors  have 
been  added  to  the  Persian  collection. 

Several  special  collections  were  shown 
in  the  Gallery  during  April.  Among  these 
was  a  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Vonnoh.  a 
collection  of  pastels  by  Miss  Cornelia 
Maury,  and  a  collection  of  portraits  by 
Harrington  Mann. 

Seventeen  pictures  were  purchased  from 
the  French  Collection  while  on  Exhibition 
in  the  Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo.  No  less 
than  twenty-two  sales  have  been  made 
from  this  collection,  selected  from  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
1915.  since  it  came  under  the  management 
of  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage.  Among  the 
purchases  are  "The  levers."  by  Henri 
Martin,  which  valuable  work  has  b»*en 
added  to  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Albright  Gallery. 

The  print  division  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  has  arranged  a  memorial 
exhibition  of  wood  engravings  by  the  late 
Henry  Wolf,  which,  while  not  pretending 
to  be  complete,  manifests  the  exceptional 
skill  of  this  discriminating  and  sensitive 
interpreter  of  art. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  Mr.  Wolf's 
engravings  is  to  be  found  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington — a  gift  to 
that  institution  by  Mr.  William  R.  Evans 
of  New  York. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  has  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  State  Art  Com- 
mission. This  commission  is  to  be 
composed  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  an  archi- 
tect and  two  laymen,  one  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  other  a  connoisseur  of 
special  distinction. 
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Home  Interiors 


$2.56  (postpaid) 


The  second  edition  has  just 
come  off  the  press 

The  first  edition  was 
exhausted  in  sixty  days 


GOOD 
FVRNITVRE 

Book  Service  Department 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


THE  most  useful  book  of 
charmingly  arranged 
domestic  interiors  I  have 
ever  seen."  is  a  testimonial 
the  publishers  were  proud  to 
receive  last  month  from  a 
prominent  architect  of  New 
York,  regarding  HOME  IN- 
TERIORS. 


The  fifty  rooms  illustrated  by 
splendid  full -page  engravings 
(6r  x  9r)  were  furnished  by  ex- 
perts of  the  "Good  Furniture" 
decorating  staff. 

The  publishers  hold  the  key 
to  these  furnishings,  and  will 
gladly  give  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  them  to  any 
purchaser  of  HOME  IN- 
TERIORS. 

If  you  are  an  architect,  they 
will  tell  you  where  your  clients 
may  inspect  the  furniture, 
rugs,  draperies  and  other  dec- 
orative accessories  pictured  in 
any  of  the  fifty  rooms. 

If  you  are  an  interior  decora- 
tor or  a  dealer,  the  publishers 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturers  of  these  fur- 
nishings. 

HOME  INTERIORS  is  a 
handsome  as  well  as  a  useful 
addition  to  any  library,  in  the 
office  or  in  the  home. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  organized  in  May,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  in  closer  fellowship  all  workers  in  the  Field  of  Art, 
ment  of  Art  and  its  appreciation  in  America. 
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80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Telephone,  John  £675 


The  Stickney  Memorial 
School  of  Art 

Cot-am  of  IWr  Oak*  sad  Lmoolo  Arson* 
PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 

A  New  School  offering  exceptional  op- 
portunities (or  Art  Study  in  the  West. 
Special  d  asses  ia  Painting  from  the 
Landscape  throughout  the  Winter. 

8endfor  illustrated  jrrorpechu  to 

C.  P.  T0WNSLEY.  Director 


CARMEL  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 


Cool  and  invigorating  climate.  Landscape 
picturesque  and  varied.  Well  equipped  Art 
School.  Models  posing  daily.  Excellent 
boarding  accommodations. 

Far  parlittlart  nidrtu 

C.  P.  Towns  lzy,  Dihxctor 

8tiaknee  Memorial  8akool  of  Fine  Arts 
Patadena         t        t        I  California 


FINE  ARTS  INSURANCE 

AGAINST     ALL  RISKS 

UNITBD  STATES  "  LLOYDS"  (Organized  1872) 


MUTUAL  MARINE 
ANCB  CO.,  Lid. 
(S(oclc  Comp.ny)  (Or^iied  1824) 


ROYAL 


THE  WILLtAMSBU RGH  CITY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO.  of  N.  Y. 


APPLETON  &  COX 


5  SOUTH  WILLIAM  ST„  N.  Y. 

We  especially  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  which  we  offer  is  in 
the  strongest  and  best  companies  regularly 
entered  in  the  principal  States  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department. 

Unauthorised  insurance  such  as  that  of 
foreign  "Lloyds"  and  Companies  not  en- 
tered in  the  United  States  should  be  refused, 
especially  as  in  many  States  it  is  illegal  for 
agents  or  brokers  to  place  such  insurance. 

For  further  information  write  to  Appleton 

6  Cox.  The  name  of  our  agent  in  your  City 
will  be  supplied  on  request 
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ARTISTS  EVERY  FORTNIGHT 
THROUGH  THE  SEASON 


274  Madison  Avenue 

between  89th  and  40tb  Streets 

New  York 
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MUTUAL    BENEFIT    IN'    THE   STUDY    OF    THE    FIGURE    IN    THE  LANDSCAPE 

DEWING  WOODWARD,  President 

Instruction  based  upon  Laws  "f  Meauty  And  Coherence.  AUo  an  Association  of  Experienced  Artists  for  Mutual 
Benefit.  lectures  by  Eminent  Men  and  Women.  Every  Facility  —Beautiful  Grounds,  Spacious  Studio,  Com- 
fortable Inn.    June  to  October.    Address  inquiries  to  tlic  Secretary.  I.OUISK  JdH  X.SOX,  Shndy,  Ulster  Co.,  X.Y. 


CARROLL  BECK  WITH,  N.  A. 

Will  receive  a  few  private  pupils  in  Drawing  and  Painting  in  his 
summer  studio  at  Onteora-in-the-Catskills,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  1010.  This  class  will  be  held  on 
the  mornings  of  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  C  Out-of- 
door  work  will  be  included.     C.  Terms  per  month  $25.00. 

For  particulars  regarding  classes,  apply  to  Mb.  Beckwith  at  his  studio,  57  West  45th  St. 
Regarding  residence  or  hoarding  facilities  of  different  kinds, 
apply  to  Miss  Annie  Flint,  60  East  34th  St. 


Sensible  Professional  Summer  Art  Training 
THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE    AND    APPLIED  ART 

Frixi  Alt  as  Parsons,  President 

BELLE  TERRE,  LONG  ISLAND 

Invite*  consideration  of  its  courses  In  painting,  In- 
terior decoration, Illustration,  costume  design, poster 
advertising,  teacher*'  courses,  and  Its  new  living 
accommodations  and  enlarged  social  activities. 

SfNii /or  circular  to 

Sr»AK  F.  Bisskix.  .Vy. i ?.V>  B ' way .  N .  Y.C. 


The  Art  Workers'  Department 

of  the 

Alliance  Employment  Bureau 

64  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City 

Places  both  men  and  women  in  all  branches 

of  commercial  art 

no:.,  t.  »  9  to  10  a,,  m.  daily 

wince  hours,  j  Wednesday  evenings.  6  to  7:30 


ALEXIS  FOUR  N  IE  R 


SANDOR  LANDEAU 


Gold  Medal  and  other  Honors  Paris  Salon 

Out-Door  Summer  Art  School 

JUNE  15    SEPTEMBER  15  EAST  AURORA,  S.  Y 

Unrivalled  climate.    Pure  Springs.    Delightful  Woodlands.    Hills.  Valleys. 
Golf.  Canoeinjr.  Music.  Dancing.  Lectures.  Figure  and  Landscape  Paint- 
ing. Instruction  suiting  individuality  based  on  soundest  principles. 
WORK  PLAY  HEALTH 

Bring  your  Tramping,  Camping  Togs 

foR  part^lar^and  Folder  Alexis  Fournier,  East  Aurora,  X.Y. 
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THE  AUGUST  NUMBER 

THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

Will  contain  among  other  interesting  articles 

An  essay  on  ALBERT  RYDER,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the  painter's 

works— hy  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS,  author  of  "  The  Enchantment  of  Art," 

which  will  he  found  of  delightful  qualitv. 
An  illustrated  article  by  DR.  CHRISTIAN  BRIXTON  on  Contemporary 

Foreign  Painting  as  exemplified  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Carnegie 

Institute.  Pittsburgh. 
A  critical  paper  on  THK  DOUBTING  THOMAS- -Andrea  del  Yerrocehia's 

bronze  group— by  PROF.  JOHN  PICKARD.  President  of  the  College 

Art  Association  of  America. 
A  desc  riptive  article  on  the  NEW  MUSEUM  OF  ART  AT  CLEVELAND 

opened  on  June  lit li—  with  pictures  of  the  building  and  reproductions  of 

notable  works  of  art  in  the  Inaugurul  Exhibition. 
HOSPITALS  AND  ESTHETICS— a  delightfully  original  and  thought 

provoking  article  by  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY  dealing  with  the 

subject  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  the  architect  but  the  people. 

These  together  with  editoiial  comments,  news  items  and  reviews  will  make 
the  Magazine  well  worth  the  reading. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE   :::::::::::  **.50  A  YEAR 

Single  Co-pies  >~>  Cent* 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

The  Membership  Fee  Includes  Subscription  to 
The  American  Magazine  of  Art 

DUKS:  Associate  membership,  $2  00  a  year  (including  aubacription  to  The  American  Magaiine  of  Art); 
Active  membet*hip  •10.00  a  year  (including  The  American  Magaiine  of  Art,  the  current  number  of  the 
American  Art  Annual,  and  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  annual  conventions).  Pleaee  make  remit- 
tance* payable  to  The  American  Federation  of  Art*. 

Pleat*  detach,  fill  in  blank  and  ttnd  to  tne  Secretary 
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To  the  Secretary,  The  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
171,1  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C: 

I  nominate    

Address   ....   


for  membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 
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Firmturi:  axi>  Tkxtii.es 
Works  of  Art 


TEXTILES  —  Messrs.  French  &  Company  have  at 
present  an  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  tex- 
tiles, ini  lud1.no  one  large  lot  of  renaissanc  e  bhoca- 
telle.  three  large  lotb  of  velvets  of  the  sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  also  Damasks,  Brocades 

AND  EXTRAORDINARY  EMBROIDERIES.  Of  SPECIAL  IMPORT- 
ANCE IS  THE  QUANTITY  OF  MATERIALS  WHICH  IN  MANY  IN- 
STANCES IS  SUFFICIENT  FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF  ENTIRE 
ROOMS!  ALSO  MANY  HARE  SINGLE  SPECIMENS.  REPRESENTING 
THE  HIGHEST  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  WEAVERS*  AND  EM- 
BROIDERERS*   ART  THERE  ARE  A    FEW  SPECIMENS  THAT 

ARE  UNIQUE  IN  THE 
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NEW  YORK 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

For  those  who  have  secured  "Biographical  Notes"  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  prepared 

ADDENDA 

bringing  up  to  date  the  Art  Record  of  the  Fifty  American 
Artists  originally  included.  This  will  be  mailed  without 
charge,  on  the  application  of  those  whose  orders  have  already 
been  filled. 

The  Addenda  will  be  included  with  all  future  orders  at  the 
original  price  of  50  cents,  postpaid.    105  pages,  ox  8  inches. 
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JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER* 

Keiokdkr,  Crkator,  Dreamer,  and  Friend 

BY  EDWIN  HOWLAND  BLASHPIELD 
President  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 


IN  JOHN  ALEXANDER  a  frail  ImxIv 
lodged  u  tireless  eager  spirit,  tireless  and 
unquenched  by  illness  to  the  very  end, 
eager  not  only  in  search  for  beauty,  but 
in  service  to  his  fellows.  Among  artists 
some  are  recorders,  some  arrangers,  some 
are  creators  and  some  are  dreamers  of 
dreams. 

Now  and  then  a  man  comes  who  may 
belong  to  any  one  of  these  groups,  but  who 
adds  to  his  artistic  capacity  and  his  tech- 
nical gift  a  capacity  for  communication  to 
others  and  an  instinctive  desire  to  stimu- 
late, to  push  at  the  wheels  wherever  he 
sees  that  they  turn  slowly.  Such  a  man 
soon  becomes  a  leader.  Toward  leadership 
John  Alexander  gravitated  instinctively 
and  in  it  he  established  himself  solidly, 
using  the  exjierience  of  one  official  position 
to  affirm  that  of  another,  touching  the  circle 
of  the  Arts  at  many  points  in  its  circum- 
ference and  strengthening  himself  by  each 
fresh  touch.  If  a  man  is  strong  enough 
physically  to  withstand  the  demands  of  such 
arduous  effort,  he  gains  enormously  in  the 
power  to  synthetize  that  effort  and  to  build 
up  from  one  department  to  another. 

Alexander  was  not  strong  enough  and  he 
paid  the  physical  penalty,  but  while  his 
life  lasted  he  never  relaxed  that  effort,  and 
he  made  it  fruitful,  feeding  it  always  with 
persistent  enthusiasm. 

Por  instance;  in  this  synthetizing  of 
effort,  he  worked  first  as  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum's  Board  at  increasing 


and  safeguarding  that  Museum's  treasures, 
next  as  a  member  of  the  School  Art  League, 
he  worked  at  the  provision  of  intelligent 
appreciation  of  those  treasures,  apprecia- 
tion planted  in  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
the  city  to  grow  till  it  should  reward  the 
Museum's  effort  with  understanding  adult 
and  trained.  He  talked  to  the  children 
who  flocked  to  see  the  painting  and  sculp- 
ture and  the  art  objects  of  all  kinds. 

And  when  the  children  went  away  he 
followed  them  to  their  east  side  clubs  and 
schools,  and  talked  to  them  again  encourag- 
ing them  to  try  experiments  of  their  own  in 
painting  and  modelling,  and  he  stimulated 
them  with  prizes  which  he  adjudged  ami 
sometimes  instituted.  He  loved  this  work 
among  the  children  and  he  told  me  with  a 
twinkle,  and  more  than  once,  of  how  these 
very  young  people  managed  to  fortify  Un- 
doubtful exjRTiment  of  a  journey  into  art 
by  the  undoubted  pleasure  of  at  least 
beginning  that  journey  on  roller-skates. 
"Dozens  of  them,"  said  he,  "skate  to  their 
lecture."  If  he  was  busy  with  the  children's 
welfare,  the  interests  of  his  comrades  of  all 
ages  busied  him  still  more.  He  was  a 
painter  through  and  through;  nevertheless, 
the  sister  arts  of  music  and  the  drama 
claimed  and  obtained  his  time  in  one  of  his 
favorite  fields  of  effort,  the  MacDowell 
Club. 

To  the  plastic  presentation  of  the  drama, 
its  costuming,  lighting  and  colors,  he  gave 
enthusiastic  attention,  aided,  almost  al- 


•An  address  delivered  at  ft  mefiinir  hold  by  the  American  Federation  of  Art*  in  commemoration  of  the  lift-  and 
■crvict*  of  the  lute  John  W.  Alexander  tn  the  Corcoran  Gailery  ot  Art  on  the  evening  of  May  Is.  iy  10. 
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ways,  by  Mrs.  Alexander.  It  was  an  easy 
progression  for  him  from  his  canvases  to 
the  moving  pictures  of  a  pageant  or  a  play 
and  his  swift  inventiveness  enabled  him  to 
get  through  a  prodigious  amount  of  work 
in  a  short  time,  in  such  productions  for 
instance  as  Miss  Maude  Adams's  Jeanne 
d\\rc  at  the  Harvard  Stadium,  or  in  the 
many  series  of  tableaux  which  he  arranged 
for  charity.  "If  you  have  a  frame  and 
some  gauze,"  said  he  to  me,  "you  have  no 
idea  how  much  you  can  do  in  a  moment 
with  a  few  colored  rags."  I  had  an  idea 
for  I  had  seen  him  juggle  with  them  and 
had  admired  the  effects  which  he  produced 
so  easily,  for  he  seemed  to  take  pains 
easily  and  with  a  geniality  which  relieved 
his  beneficiary  from  a  sense  of  too  great 
obligation.  This  graceful  suavity  was  a 
potent  factor  in  his  helpfulness,  but  he  was 
so  smiling  and  kindly  that  I  fear  one  did 
not  always  realize  how  much  his  ready 
service  sometimes  tired  him. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  I  saw  him 
many  times  a  week  and  we  often  came  home 
together  from  the  Academy  council  or  from 
other  committee  meetings. 

Although  as  I  have  said  his  spirit  was  not 
tired,  his  body  was.  Again  and  again  he 
rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  preside  upon  some 
platform.  His  delicate  features  which  re- 
called some  cavalier's  portrait  by  Vandyck, 
were  at  times  during  his  last  year  almost 
transparent  looking.  And  yet  he  was  so 
resilient,  he  so  responded  to  the  stimulus  of 
work  to  do,  he  had  recovered  so  many  times 
from  severe  attacks,  that  his  death  when 
it  came  was  not  only  a  great  shock  but  was 
a  surprise.  Critics,  writers  of  books,  will 
talk  to  us  at  length  of  his  art,  there  is  time 
tonight  for  only  the  briefest  impression  of 
it.  One  would  say  that  a  refinement, 
rising  to  distinction  was  its  most  obvious 
quality.  Pattern  and  lighting  were  what 
seemed  to  interest  him  most  of  all.  I^ong, 
sweeping,  curving  lines  he  sought  for  or 
rather  seemed  to  find  without  searching 
and  they  gave  a  decorative  character  to  all 
his  portraits. 

In  his  color,  restraint  was  a  notable 
quality,  a  notable  preservative,  a  notable 
insurance  against  either  crudity  or  lush- 
ness.  against  vulgarity  of  any  kind.  Now 
and  again  he  composed  large  and  elaborated 
groups  as  in  his  panels  for  the  Carnegie 


Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  which  make  up 
one  of  the  most  extensive  series  of  decora- 
tions ever  painted.  But  he  loved  sim- 
plicity and  thought  simply  in  his  painting 
and  he  seemed  to  like  best  and  be  happiest 
in  his  treatment  of  single  figures.  It  was 
peculiarly  in  these  that  his  sense  of  pattern 
and  of  line,  of  long  sweeping  curves,  never 
failed  him. 

He  was  very  personal  in  his  lighting 
which  was  simple  and  large,  yet  at  the  same 
time  was  often  extremely  picturesque  in 
its  arrangement.  Its  effect  was  not  a  little 
enhanced  by  his  predisposition  toward 
masses  of  reflected  light  which  he  used  with 
great  skill. 

Restraint  reaching  to  sobriety  marked 
most  of  his  color.  He  liked  to  use  a  warm 
gray  in  wide  planes  and  then  to  strike  into 
it  one  or  two  dominant  spots  of  rich  or 
brilliant  colors.  A  few  years  ago  he 
built  a  very  large  studio  in  the  Catskills, 
and  I  believe  that  the  trees  and  hills  of  his 
beloved  Onteora  got  into  the  color  of  his 
pictures  and  helped  towards  that  predilec- 
tion for  a  whole  gamut  of  greens  which  you 
may  easily  note  as  you  look  about  the  walls 
of  his  exhibition—  gray  greens,  blue  greens, 
olive  greens,  yellow  greens,  greens  of  the 
color  of  thick  glass.  His  pigment  was 
brushed  easily  and  flowingly.  Sometimes 
he  painted  a  whole  portrait  with  what 
artists  would  call  a  "fat  brush,"  but  usually 
the  color  was  thin  with  occasional  loaded 
passages,  the  canvas  being  sometimes 
hardly  more  than  stained. 

The  sureness  of  his  recording  was  re- 
markable and  its  swiftness  was  phenomenal. 
This,  of  course,  was  an  extraordinary  in- 
surance against  any  kind  of  heaviness  in 
his  color  since  overpainting  is  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  to  freshness  of  surface. 
His  swiftness  of  recording  must  be  empha- 
sized again.  I  should  hardly  dare  to  say 
in  how  short  a  time  he  executed  one  or  two 
portrait:-,  which  hung  upon  the  walls  of  his 
drawing-room  and  which  he  called  un- 
finished, though  they  were  very  satisfying, 
certainly,  to  me. 

Much  as  I  should  like  to  linger  over  his 
painting  I  cannot  keep  away  from  the  sub- 
ject of  his  eagerness  to  help  other  artists 
to  find  a  gallery  adequate  to  the  housing 
of  their  painting.  The  search  for  a  home 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  was 
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the  central  preoccupation  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  interesting  indeed,  when 
he  spoke  upon  any  platform  and  any  sub- 
ject, to  see  how  many  angles  of  approach 
he  could  find  to  that  one  subject  which  was 
nearest  his  heart,  the  new  gallery,  which 
should  some  day  house  a  dozen  different 
societies  of  artists. 

I  have  said  that  some  artists  are  recorders, 
some  inventors,  some  creators  and  some  are 
dreamers  of  dreams.  Recorder  ami  creator 
he  certainly  was.    While  he  was  still  a 


child,  he  was  for  a  while  a  little  messenger 
boy,  and  he  never  ceased  to  l>e  a  messenger, 
bringing  stimulus  of  words  and  example, 
writing  his  name  with  Abou  ben  Adhem's  as 
a  lover  of  his  fellows.  And  a  dreamer  he  was 
of  dreams;  of  a  dream  we  fully  believe  shall 
come  true,  when  New  York  shall  have  a 
great  gallery  all  its  own  and  which  we  may 
link  in  our  thought  with  the  memory  of  the 
devoted  President  of  the  Academy,  John 
Alexander. 

E.  II.  B. 


JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER:  ORGANIZER  AND 

LEADER* 

BY  HOWARD  Rl'SSKLL  B1TLER 
Vice-president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 


T  Tl  TE  ARE  met  tonight  to  do  honor  to 
V  V  tnc  niemory  of  one  who  truly  loved 
the  beautiful— who  not  only  left  with  us 
important  and  inspiring  creations  of  his 
own  genius,  but  who  labored  incessantly 
and  with  a  zeal  which  far  outran  his 
physical  strength,  to  encourage  others  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  goal  attained  by 
him  through  bitter  struggle. 

I  will  not  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to 
me  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
his  art.  His  works  speak  to  us  directly 
and  more  eloquently  than  could  any  words 
of  mine. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  his  untiring  efforts 
to  awaken  and  cultivate  an  interest  in  true 
art  iu  this  country  that  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  say  a  few  words,  and  particularly 
I  am  a-sked  to  touch  on  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  him  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  work  of  the  societies  devoted 
to  art  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  was 
through  these  that  he  was  incessantly  using 
his  influence  for  the  advancement  of  the 
great  cause  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life. 

When  Alexander  finally  settled  in  New 
York  his  reputation  had  been  well  estab- 
lished in  France.  He  was  warmly  received 
into  all  the  prominent  bodies  of  artists  here 
and  it  was  not  long  before  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  work  made  him  a  leader  in 
most  of  them. 


To  understand  the  part  taken  by  Alex- 
ander one  must  realize  the  many  obstacles 
which  have  stood  in  the  pathway  of  native 
art  in  this  country  and  especially  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  There  was  a  great  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
much  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  dealers  and  patrons,  who  held  that  no 
good  art  eould  come  out  of  American 
studios.  Then  there  was  a  great  schism 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  itself.  The 
now  historic  struggle,  which  began  about 
the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  iu 
1870  ami  which  lasted  until  19(Mi,  between 
the  older  and  the  younger  schools  was  at  its 
height  when  he  began  his  work  here.  It 
was  the  old  academy  on  Twenty-third  street 
against  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
on  Fifty-seventh  street.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  each  side,  and  there  is  little  use 
of  discussing  them  now,  the  problem  before 
Alexander  was  largely  one  of  reconciliation. 
Nothing  reconciles  like  the  discovery  that 
both  sides  are  working  for  the  same  great 
aim.  in  this  case  the  advancement  of  true 
art.  and  Alexander  was  always  quick  to 
discover  sincerity  of  purpose.  His  sym- 
pathy was  with  those  who  were  really 
striving.  He  was  very  soon  "persona 
grata"  in  both  camps. 

The  sale  of  the  Twenty-third  street 
building  had  left  the  Academy  of  Desigu 
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without  a  home  and  the  effort  to  bring  the 
two  bodies  into  at  least  a  physical  com- 
panionship by  locating  them  side  by  side  on 
Fifty-seventh  street  had  failed  through  the 
unwillingness  of  the  older  academicians. 
But  an  ever  widening  group,  led  by 
Frederick  Deilman,  who  was  then  President 
of  the  Academy,  realized  that  the  end  of  the 
long  fight  was  approaching.  The  forces 
were  working  toward  union  and  the  result 
was  a  greatly  enlarged  and  liberalized 
academy.  Under  the  agreement  of  1906 
the  Society  of  American  Artists  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Academy  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  latter  was  so  broadened  that 
it  stands  today  as  a  most  liberal  body  of 
artists.  It  was  to  the  Presidency  of  this 
greater,  rejuvenated  Academy  that  Alex- 
ander was  elected  in  1909  and  from  which 
he  was  removed  by  death  in  1915. 

The  problems  before  Alexander  as 
president  of  the  Academy  were  difficult, 
if  not  insoluble.  They  were  problems  for  a 
man  of  robust  physique  with  all  his  time 
free  to  attack  them.  But  Alexander  was 
then  engaged  in  painting  portraits  and 
decorations  of  great  importance.  He  was 
also  organizing  and  developing  the  School 
Art  league.  As  president  of  the  Mac- 
Dowel  1  Club  he  was  endeavoring  to  help 
the  younger  aspirants  in  all  branches  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Federation,  the  Architectural 
League  and  the  society  called  "The  Mural 
Painters." 

The  problem  of  the  Academy  involved  its 
relation  to  the  outside  artists,  those  who 
had  not  yet  made  the  Academy.  Here 
Alexander's  policy  well  supported  by  the 
members— was  liberality  itself.  Perhaps 
he  was  too  liberal.  I  believe  that  during 
his  administration  more  works  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Kxhibitions  of  the  Academy 
by  non-members  than  by  members — in 
some  cases  the  number  of  "outside  pictures" 
as  they  were  called  rising  to  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  And  this  while  the 
prominent  exhibition  committees  in  other 
large  cities  of  the  Union  were  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  Academy  by  relying 
upon  it  to  furnish  the  backbone  of  their 
exhibitions.  The  statistics  show  from  40 
to  60  per  cent  in  most  cases;  and  yet  in  its 
own  exhibitions  the  Academy  has  given  the 
preference  in  numbers  to  non-members. 


Then  there  was  the  relation  of  the 
Academy  to  the  public.  How  to  overcome 
indifference  to  American  Art,  how  to 
secure  at  least  a  small  fraction  of  patronage 
for  works  by  Americans,  how  to  build  up 
an  American  school,  how  to  cultivate  art 
on  nothing  a  year.  These  were  some  of 
the  problems  which  were  constantly  in 
Alexander's  mind  and  with  other  artists, 
who  had  realized  the  great  economic  value 
of  Art,  as  understood  in  Europe  but 
wholly  unappreciated  here,  he  labored  to 
prove  to  the  authorities  that  they  were 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

By  this  time  the  enlarged  Academy  had 
wholly  outgrown  its  home,  and  a  more 
ample  building,  commensurate  with  its 
important  work  and  its  value  to  the  com- 
munity, became  a  necessity.  In  no  other 
way  could  the  Academy  fulfil  its  mission, 
and  so,  placing  it  above  all  other  objects, 
he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  a 
campaign  to  secure  the  much  needed  Art 
Building.  Time  and  again,  before  gather- 
ings of  artists  and  laymen,  regardless  of  the 
reasons  which  had  brought  them  together, 
Alexander  waxed  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  an  adequate  home  for  the  Academy. 
This  had  l)een  a  theme  dear  to  my  own 
heart  for  years  and  it  naturally  brought  us 
together,  and  toward  this  result — though 
not  always  agreed  as  to  how  the  problem 
was  to  be  solved— we  worked  side  by  side 
for  many  years,  meeting  I  regret  to  say  with 
defeat  after  defeat. 

We  had  failed  in  the  Fifty-seventh  street 
project  in  1896.  We  failed  again  in  the 
Lenox  Library  site  project  in  1904.  Then 
came  the  "Arsenal  Site"  project  in  Central 
Park  which  was  killed  by  the  city.  So  also 
was  the  Bryant  Park  plan.  Then  came  the 
project  to  place  the  Academy  above  the 
railroad  yard  north  of  the  Grand  Central 
Depot.  But  the  terms  of  the  lease  offered 
and  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  option  by 
the  railroad  companies  defeated  the  plan. 
The  hope  here  had  been  to  erect  a  verit- 
able "Salon  Building"  in  which  all 
branches  of  art  could  be  simultaneously 
exhibited. 

Why,  you  will  ask,  should  it  be  so 
difficult  to  secure  a  site  in  New  York  for 
so  obvious  a  need  as  a  Fine  Arts  Building? 
If  a  proper  site  were  forthcoming  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  funds  needed  could 
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he  raised.  Tin-  answer  to  tin-  question  is 
that  New  York  was  badly  planned  at  the 
start.  Then*  arc  no  appropriate  sites 
within  the  eily  limits  for  institutions  such 
as  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The 
gridiron  system  of  streets  offers  no  open 
sites  ami  no  approaches.  The  only  diagonal. 

M 


Broadway,  is  monopolized  hy  trade.  The 
visitor  from  New  York  walks  the  streets 
of  Washington  with  envy  in  his  soul.  The 
gridiron  system  has  been  a  curse  to  Ameri- 
can towns. 

The  enthusiasm  and  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  idea  of  an  Art  Salon  had 
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brought  all  the  other  exhibiting  societies  to 
the  door  of  the  Academy  asking  that  they, 
too,  should  be  admitted  to  participate  in 
the  plan.  To  this  the  Academy  generously 
responded  and  the  result  was  the  founding 
of  the  National  Academy  Association; 
an  organization  composed  of  ten  societies 
and  having  on  its  board  of  forty  an  equal 
number  of  artists  and  of  lay  members. 
This  organization,  incorporated  in  1911 
with  an  excellent  charter  granted  by  special 
act  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  Academy  and  it  is 
agreed  that  any  building  erected  through 


its  agency  shall  be  known  as  the  National 
Academy  Building. 

Alexander  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  National  Academy  Association  and 
it  was  through  that  organization  that  his 
last  efforts  were  made  to  realize  his  great 
hope. 

He  has  not  lived  to  his  plans  succeed  - 
that  has  been  denied  him —but  they  will 
succeed  some  day.  We.  who  are  left, 
labor  on,  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  his 
zeal  ami  confident  that  the  seed  which  he 
planted  will  yet  bear  fruit. 

H.  R.  B. 


JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER,  ILLUSTRATOR 

AND  MAN* 

BY  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 


JOHN  ALEXANDER  gave  a  dignity 
to  every  field  of  art  he  entered,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  we  illustrators  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  us.  I,  an 
illustrator,  would  remind  you  of  that,  and 
it  is  with  the  greatest  pride  and  esteem,  ami 
affection  that  I  do  so.  There  is  no  need  of 
us  quarreling  as  to  which  particular  group 
has  the  best  title  to  him.  for  he  only  belongs 
to  his  country. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  meet  in 
the  capital  of  this  country  to  honor  a  man 
whose  influence  extends  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  A  better  world  is  being  born  and  a 
broader  America  is  spreading  out  before  us, 
broader  in  many  ways,  broader  in  things 
artistic.  I  think  a  sure  proof  of  that  is  to 
be  found  in  this  very  meeting,  for  we  meet 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  strive  in  every  way 
that  we  are  able  to  live  up  to  the  splendid 
example  John  Alexander  set,  and  to  strive 
as  best  we  may  to  add  to  the  artistic  credit 
of  our  country. 

John  Alexander  was  a  marvelous  com- 
bination of  qualities.  To  begin  with,  he 
was  absolutely  sane  at  a  time  when  some 
artists  attempted  to  feign  insanity  even 


when  they  were  not  wholly  so.  He  had 
unbounded  courage;  you  only  had  to  look 
at  him  to  know  that.  There  never  was  a 
more  loyal  or  unselfish  friend;  he  was  in- 
capable of  envy,  and  no  man  ever  had,  and 
no  man  ever  deserved,  a  happier  home. 

I  do  not  often  quote  poetry,  but  when  I 
think  of  him  1  am  reminded  of  these  four 
lines  of  Kipling's  "If,"  a  poem  I  am  rather 
fond  of: 

"He  could  dream  and  not  make  dreams  his 
master 

He  could  think  and  not  make  thoughts 
his  aim. 

He  could  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And  treat  those  two  itnjxistors  just  the 
same. "" 

John  Alexander  was  all  that  an  artist 
and  a  man  should  be.  We  have  spoken  of 
his  great  gifts  as  a  painter,  of  his  great  serv- 
ice to  his  country  as  an  uplifter  of  thought, 
and  as  an  educator;  but  among  his  friends 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  works,  the  thought 
that  is  up|»ermosl  in  our  hearts — the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him — is  and  always  will 
be  love  and  affection  for  the  man  and  his 
memory.  C  1).  G. 


•An  mltlre**  delivered  at  a  tnwiinfc  field  by  the  American  Federation  i.f  An*  in  commemoration  of  the  life  and 
services  of  the  late  John  W.  Alexander  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  on  the  evening  of  May  IS.  I'M  ft. 
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JOHN  WHITE  ALEXANDERS 

A  Biographical  Sketch 


JOHN  WHITE  ALEXANDER  was 
born  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  October  7, 
1856.  During  his  early  boyhood  he  lived 
with  his  grandparents,  his  father  and 
mother  having  died  when  he  was  very 
young.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he 
left  school  and  took  a  position  as  messenger 
in  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company.  Col.  Edward 
Jay  Allen,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  became  interested  in  the  boy, 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  was 
appointed  his  guardian  and  took  him  into 
his  own  home.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
incident  of  these  early  years  was  the  trip 
which  he  made  in  a  skiff  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  with  Robert  Burns 
Wilson. 

Alexander  lived  with  Colonel  Allen  until 
he  was  about  eighteen,  when  he  went  to 
New  York,  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
art.  There  he  secured  employment  with 
Harper  &  Brothers,  although  it  was  some 
time  before  he  was  given  a  place  in  the  il- 
lustrating department.  Charles  Parsons 
was  then  at  the  head  of  this  department, 
and  during  those  years  Mr.  Parsons  gave 
Alexander  valuable  help  and  encourage- 
ment. At  that  time  illustrations  for  the 
magazines  were  made  by  working  directly 
upon  the  wooden  block,  several  men  fre- 
quently working  upon  the  same  block;  and 
this  was  the  work  assigned  to  Alexander 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  illustrating 
department.  He  usually  put  in  the  figures, 
but  such  composite  illustrations  were  often 
unsigned.  We  do  not,  in  turning  to  the  old 
files  of  Harper's,  find  much  that  throws 
light  upon  this  period  of  Alexander's  work, 
although  there  appear  occasional  cartoons, 
signed  "Alexander,"  from  about  September 
18,  1875,  until  the  middle  of  1877,  which  are 
very  interesting  and  amusing.  In  Harper's 
Weekly  of  September  18.  1875,  is  a  cartoon 
"Rags!  Rags!  More  Rags '.  the  campaign 
cry  of  the  Ohio  Democracy."  Another 
political  cartoon  appears  on  July  29,  187(5. 
and  again  on  February  24,  1877,  we  find 


another.  In  midsummer,  1877.  what  is 
known  as  the  "Great  Strike"  occurred  in 
Pittsburgh,  a  tragic  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Alexander 
was  in  Pittsburgh  at  that  time  and  a 
number  of  large  full,  or  half-page  sketches 
of  the  riots  and  conflagrations,  signed  "J. 
W.  Alexander,"  appeared  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  on  August  11,  1877.  "The  great 
strike.  The  work  of  destruction  in  Pitts- 
burgh," "Pittsburgh  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob.  Burning  and  sacking  freight  trains. 
P.  R.  R.."  "Burning  of  offices  and  machine 
shops,  P.  R.  R.,"  "Burning  of  the  round- 
house at  Pittsburgh,"  "Panoramic  view  of 
the  ruins  of  the  burned  district";  these 
titles  tell  the  story,  and  the  sketches  are  a 
graphic  record  of  the  fearful  destruction 
which  occurred.  Later  on  Alexander  had 
frequent  signed  illustrations  in  Harper's 
publications,  and  also  in  the  Century,  but 
this  was  after  he  had  gone  abroad,  and  not 
during  those  first  apprentice  years. 

Thomas  Nast,  E.  A.  Abbey,  Stanley 
Reinhart  and  A.  B.  Frost  were  all  working 
for  Harper's  when  Alexander  first  went 
there,  and  we  know  that  Alexander  was  in 
close  touch  with  these  men,  and  that  in 
many  cases  the  friendships  which  were 
formed  in  the  old  Harper's  establishment, 
lasted  throughout  his  life. 

Alexander  remained  for  about  three 
years  with  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  until 
he  had  saved  $300.  Then,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1877,  he  and  his  friend,  Albert 
G.  Reinhart,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for 
Liverpool.  After  a  short  time  spent  in 
London,  they  went  to  Paris,  where  they 
were  disappointed  to  find  the  "Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts."  which  they  expected  to  enter, 
closed  for  repairs.  Reinhart  suggested 
that,  as  he  knew  a  few  words  of  German  — 
neither  of  them  knew  a  word  of  French  - 
they  should  go  to  Munich. 

In  Munich  Alexander  studied  for  about 
three  months,  in  the  class  of  Professor 
Bcnzcur  at  the  Munich  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.    But  the  expense  of  living  in  the  city 
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was  comparatively  high,  ancl  Alexander 
«a>  iu>t  in  sympathy  with  the  severe  and 

academic    method    of    the    school ,    so  he 

presently  decided  to  go  to  Polling  in 

Northern  Havaria.  where  there  was  at  that 
time  a  small  colony  of  American  artists, 
among  others  J.  Frank  Currier.  Walter  L. 
Shirlaw.  Joseph  l)e  Camp  and  RoM  Turner. 

35<l 


There  Alexander  first  started  to  paint. 
From  Polling  he  sent,  at  the  suggestion  of 

Professor  Benscur,  some  of  his  drawings  to 

the  Students'  Exhibition  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich,  and  he  was  awarded 
a  bronze  medal,  his  first  honor.  The  time 
spent  in  Munich  and  Polling  was  just 
about  two  years,  embracing  1878  and  1879. 
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After  leaving  Pulling.  Alexander  joined  a 
class  of  art  students,  which  Erank  Duveneck 
had  arranged  to  take  to  Florence.  Duve- 
neck and  Alexander  went  ahead  to  find 
studios,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  the 
others,  numbering  twenty-three  in  all. 
joined  them  in  Florence,  where  they  spent 
two  winters.  The  summers  they  spent  in 
Venice,  ami  it  was  in  Venu  e  that  Alexander 
first  met  James  McNeil  Whistler,  who  was 
then  making  the  series  of  Venetian 
etchings  which  have  since  become  so 
famous.  Alexander  was  working  one  day. 
with  his  easel  up,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  Venice,  when  a  stranger  came  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  and  made  some 
criticism  of  his  work.  It  proved  to  be 
Whistler,  and  the  acquaintance  which 
developed  into  a  warm  and  lifelong  friend- 
ship dated  from  that  day. 

During  these  years  abroad  Alexander 
made  his  living  by  sending  drawings  back 
to  Harper's.  Later,  in  Florence,  he  started 
an  art  class,  which  proved  very  successful. 
In  fact,  so  much  of  his  time  and  strength 
became  absorbed  in  the  task  of  teaching 
that  he  realized  that  his  own  work  ami 
development  were  likely  to  be  hampered. 
This  really  determined  him  to  return  to 
America. 

Upon  his  return  he  had  no  money  and  he 
found  little  or  no  opportunity  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  went  first,  to  carry  on  his  work. 
Harper's  gave  him  illustrating  to  do  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  1881.  he  and  Fred 
Muller  made  a  voyage  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  in  the  towboat  of  a  large 
coal  fleet.  The  voyage  is  described  by 
Mr.  Muller  in  an  article  called  "  King  Coal's 
Highway."  which  appeared  in  Harper  n 
Monthly  in  January,  1882.  and  for  which 
Mr.  Alexander  made  a  series  of  illustrations. 

Alexander  soon  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  took  a  studio  in  the  German  Bank 
Building,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Fourteenth  street.  There  Mr.  Henry 
Harper,  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  gave  him  his 
first  commission  to  paint  a  portrait  of  his 
little  daughter.  He  stayed  in  the  (ierman 
Bank  Building  studio  until  he  moved  into  a 
studio  in  the  Chelsea  Building,  West 
Twenty-third  street,  which  he  occupied 
until  1890. 

During  this  period  when  he  was  living  in 
America,  after  his  return  from  Florence, 


Alexander  spent  two  summers  abroad. 
The  first  summer,  in  1884.  he  went  to  Spain 
and  Morocco;  the  second  summer,  that  of 
1880,  he  went  for  The  Century  Company 
to  do  work  for  the  magazine.  That  was 
the  summer  when  he  did  a  series  of  por- 
traits, among  others  those  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  Alphousc  Daudet.  Austin  Dobsoii. 
George  Bancroft  and  Robert  l»uis  Steven- 
son. Stevenson  was  living  at  Skerryvore. 
Bournemouth,  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  Alexander  stayed  with  him  there, 
having  had  an  introduction  to  him  from 
Edmund  Gos.se.  On  July  11,  188<i,  Steven- 
sou  writes  to  his  family  about  the  portrait, 
which  was  published  in  77**'  Century  for 
April.  1888;  and  later  in  a  letter  written 
to  Henry  James,  Stevenson  again  refers  to 
Alexander,  this  time  to  "the  dear  Alex- 
ander," whom  he  says  he  has  just  seen. 
The  portrait  of  George  Bancroft  appeared 
in  The  Century  for  January.  1887,  and  tin- 
Hardy  portrait  in  July,  1893.  Alexander 
also  spent  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  Ireland 
that  year,  doing  a  number  of  illustrations, 
interesting  landscape  sketches,  for  a  series 
of  articles  about  Ireland,  hy  Charles  de 
Kay,  which  appeared  in  The  Century  during 
1889  and  1890, 

A  year  after  Alexander  came  home  from 
this  second  summer  spent  abroad,  in  1887. 
he  married  Elizabeth  Alexander.  Mr.  anil 
Mrs.  Alexander  lived  in  New  York  for  three 
years  after  their  marriage.  Then,  early  in 
1890,  they  went  abroad,  because  Mr. 
Alexander  had  had  a  serious  attack  of 
grippe,  which  left  him  in  a  much  weakened 
condition.  They  expected  to  stay  two 
years  and  stayed  eleven;  years  rich  in 
happy  associations  and  friendships,  and 
especially  notable  because  of  the  distin- 
guished honors  and  professional  recognition 
which  came  to  the  young  painter.  The 
Alexanders  live*!  in  Paris,  first  at  .'51 
Boulevard  Berliner,  and  later  at  190 
Boulevard  Malesherbes,  and  they  were  in 
touch  with  French  life  and  French  art  in  a 
peculiarly  intimate  sense.  Few  Americans 
have  more  happily  taken  their  place  in  the 
social  and  artistic  life  of  a  foreign  city. 

Alexander  received  marked  recognition 
for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1893,  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Societi-  Rationale  de.t 
lieaux-Arts  in  Paris,  to  which  he  had  sent 
three  portraits.    These  appeared  under  the 
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titles  of  "Portrait  Orb."  "Portrait  Xoir" 
and  "Portrait  Jaunt."  This  group  was 
the  feature  of  the  Salon,  the  paintings  were 
marked  number  1,  were  hung  together  in  a 
panel  and  the  young  painter  was  im- 
mediately afterward  elected  associate  of 
the  society.  This  success  was  followed  by 
the  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  in 
London  of  two  portraits  which  were  given 
a  place  of  honor.  The  next  year,  in  the 
spring  of  1894,  he  exhibited  a  group  of 
five  portraits  and  two  compositions  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Socittt  Nationale  de» 
Beaux-Arts,  and  in  June  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  to  full  membership  in  that 
society,  being  made  a  Socidaire,  with  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting  kors  concourg,  of 
voting  with  the  society  and  of  serving  on 
its  juries. 

This  distinguished  honor  by  the  French 
society  placed  Mr.  Alexander  at  once  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  younger  painters.  His 
ability  was  recognized  and  his  success  as  a 
painter  was  assured.  Recognition  in  other 
cities  followed  closely  upon  the  Paris 
success.  He  was  invited  to  contribute  to 
the  exhibitions  of  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States.  Medals  and  awards  came  to  him 
from  most  distinguished  sources,  and, 
today,  scarcely  a  permanent  collection, 
national  or  civic,  but  contains  an  example 
of  his  work.  The  Luxembourg  in  Paris; 
museums  in  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa  and 
Vienna;  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington.  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati,  Minneapolis  and  Providence; 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Harvard  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versities; the  list  shows  a  wide  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Alexander  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  various  art  organizations,  ami 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  associate*! 
as  officer  or  member  with  twenty  such  art 
organizations,  an  unusual  record.  He  was 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  the  MacDowell  Club,  the  National 
Academy  Association,  and  the  School  Art 
League  of  New  York;  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters;  he 
was  a  director  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and    Letters,    the    American    Fine  Arts 


Society,  the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New 
York,  the  Architectural  League  of  New- 
York,  the  National  Association  of  Portrait 
Painters,  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
the  Paris  Society  of  American  Painters, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
Brussels.  He  was  a  charier  member  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters 
and  Gravers,  London;  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Secession  Society,  Munich; 
Secession  Society,  Vienna;  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists,  London;  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Illustrators,  New  York. 

The  list  of  his  medals  and  awards  of 
honor  is  further  evidence  of  the  recognition 
which  has  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Alexander 
as  a  painter  of  unusual  ability  and  distinc- 
tion. In  1897  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  awarded 
him  the  Temple  Gold  Medal,  and  in 
1904  he  was  awarded  by  the  same  in- 
stitution, the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor.  In 
1911  he  received  the  Medal  of  the  First 
Class  at  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh.  At  the 
Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  in  1900,  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo, 
in  1901,  at  the  Universal  Exposition, 
St.  Louis,  iti  1904,  and  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco,  in  1915,  he  received  gold  medals 
of  honor.  In  1899  he  was  awarded  the 
Lippineott  Prize  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  in  1901,  the 
Carnegie  Prize  by  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  New  York;  and  in  1903.  the 
Corcoran  Prize  by  the  Society  of  Wash- 
ington Artists,  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
first  medal  was  awarded  to  him  at  the 
Students'  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Munich,  about  1879.  Prince- 
ton University  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1892, 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literat  ure  in  1909.  In  1901  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French 
Government. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C,  are  six  lunettes,  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Book,"  ami  in  the  Carnegie  Institute 
are  forty-eight  panels,  the  "Crowning  of 
Labor,"  which  represent  his  achievement  in 
the  field  of  mural  decoration. 

In  1901  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  with 
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their  son  James,  came  to  America,  and 
from  t hut  time  until  liis  death,  on  the  31st 
of  May.  1915,  Mr.  Alexander  lived  in  New 
York  at  1 10  Kast  Sixty-fifth  street.  During 
(hose  years  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
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Strength  to  further  (he  interests  of  art  in 
America.  It  would  he  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  vital  energy  and  of 
real  service  which  he  gave  to  various  art 
organisations  and  projects  -H.  M.  B. 
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JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER 

A  Reminiscence 

BY  JOHN  W.  BEATTY 
Director,  Department  of  Fine  Art,  The  Carnegie  Institute 


TRULY,  John  Alexander's  life  was  the 
expression  of  a  gentle  spirit;  and  his 
kindly  character,  his  constant  patience  and 
forbearance,  his  ever-ready  helpfulness  and 
thoughtful  consideration  for  others  shone 
out  in  sympathy  to  the  student  and  to  the 
young  painter.  Never  did  a  boy  or  girl 
go  to  him  for  a  word  of  advice  or  an  act 
of  helpfulness  and  come  away  disappointed. 

These  characteristics  bound  to  him,  by 
an  enduring  and  grateful  bond,  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  personal  relationship, 
and  therefore,  the  memory  of  his  friendship 
is  a  priceless  heritage  to  very  many;  these 
qualities  endeared  him  to  men  in  every 
land,  and  these  are  the  qualities  by  which 
he  will  long  be  remembered;  for,  "Charity 
never  faileth;  but  whether  there  be 
prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether  there 
be  tongues,  they  shall  cease,"  but  happily 
the  qualities  of  charity,  forbearance  and 
love  will  continue  in  the  hearts  of  men 
forever. 

As  I  turn  in  memory  to  the  years  that  are 
past,  there  come  to  me  pleasant  visions  and 
recollections  of  mutual  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions. As  one  who  has  passed  through 
a  beautiful  valley  looks  back  and  sees  with 
distinctness  only  a  few  outstanding  forms, 
so  these  memory-pictures  appear.  I  see 
my  friend  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  graceful 
and  joyous,  established  in  a  small  studio 
overlooking  a  narrow  street  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  beside  him  is  a  southern  boy  of  about 
the  same  age,  a  crayon  portrait  artist, 
Robert  Burns  Wilson,  who  had  but  re- 
cently appeared  in  our  midst.  Wilson  will 
be  remembered  as  a  sincere  poet,  a  painter 
using  words  as  his  medium,  and  one  whose 
remarkably  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  moods  later  won  for  him  an 
enduring  place  among  men  of  letters. 

My  next  memory  glimpse  shows  me  the 
two  lads,  each  of  whom  was  destined  to 
attain  distinction,  as  they  push  off  from  the 
shore  in  a  tiny  boat  for  a  romantic  inland 
voyage  down  the  beautiful  Oluo  River. 
And  now  it  is  a  perfect  day  in  June,  and  he 


and  I,  together,  are  journeying  toward  an 
historic  Pennsylvania  village  called  Lig- 
onicr,  which  lies  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  where  we  had 
planned  to  sketch  for  a  brief  time  along  the 
shores  of  a  beautiful  trout  stream  which 
flows  past  Kissel's  Spring.  And  now  I 
see  him  at  P&lling,  one  of  a  merry,  jovial 
group  of  students  playing  innocent  pranks 
upon  a  fellow;  and  again,  at  Venice,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Whistler,  of  whose 
warm  affection  for  the  young  painter  I  had 
personal  knowledge.  And  now  I  see  him 
in  the  full  realization  of  his  ambition  and 
power  at  Paris,  honored  and  beloved  by 
the  ablest  painters  of  France.  Finally, 
I  see  him  in  his  native  laud,  the  recipient 
of  the  highest  distinction  American  Artists 
can  confer  upon  a  fellow-painter,  the 
Presidency  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  I  think  of  the  very  little  lad 
whom  I  did  not  know,  and  who  ran  hither 
and  thither  on  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh 
with  a  telegraph  messenger's  bag  slung 
upon  his  shoulder.  Thus  do  these  pleasant 
visions  of  the  past  come  to  me,  recalling 
incidents  of  years  that  are  gone. 

John  Alexander's  record  of  achievement 
is  one  of  the  brilliant  puges  in  the  history  of 
American  art,  and  the  estimate  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  great  painters  of  our  time 
is  the  confirmation  of  the  success  he  had 
won.  His  works  possess  qualities  of  refine- 
ment and  grace,  and  in  the  field  of  por- 
traiture, unerring  perception  of  character 
and  a  simple  directness  which  are  charming 
to  the  last  degree.  The  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Wheaton,  for  instance,  is  a  modern  master- 
piece, representing,  as  it  does,  with  un- 
qualified truthfulness  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  precision,  the 
character  of  a  charming  personality.  The 
dominating  note  in  John  Alexander's 
painting  is  the  exquisite  quality  of  perfect 
tone,  and  this,  of  course,  implies  refined 
and  beautiful  color.  Added  to  this  there 
is  always  the  expression  of  grace  and 
beauty  of  line.    These  are  among  the 
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higher  qualities  in  art  ami  they  hut  reflect 
tin-  innate  taste  ami  the  power  of  selection 
of  the  painter.  His  early  drawings  of 
famous  men  made  for  The  Century  Maijuzine 
will  be  recalled  as  masterpieces  of  simple  ami 
<liroet  delineation  of  character,  ami  his 
later  paintings  are  notable  for  the  same 


charms  of  simplicity  ami  directness.  More 
ami  more  lie  seemed  to  realize  that  the  in- 
terpretation or  presentation  of  character  is 
not  dependent  upon  minute  detail,  hut 
upon  broad  ami  expressive  form.  His 
portraits  in  this  respect  represent  keen  in- 
si^ht  combined  with  breadth  and  power. 
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\1  ^IIEN  I  first  saw  John  W.  Alexander 
V  \  hi  1884.  he  was  painting  a  cow  on  u 
creamery  sign  here  in  Cornish,  X.  II. 
When  1  last  met  him  he  was  criticising  the 
scenery  <>f  "The  Legend  of  Leonora." 
The  cow  still  remains.  But  his  work  in  the 
theatre  has  vanished  after  the  fashion  of 
all  things  theatrical;  so  I  would  speak  of 
it  before  the  memory  of  what  he  brought 
behind  the  curtain  becomes  dim. 

Freak  art  on  the  stage  is  a  matter  of 
everyday  occurrence.  But  the  need  for 
an  artist  of  calibre  ami  conservative  sanity 
as  an  adviser  regarding  our  scenery  and 
costumes,  where  a  producer  requires  beauty 
rather  than  eccentricity,  has  been  pitiful. 
Xor  is  the  realization  of  such  a  need  a  new 
one.  Because  years  ago,  in  Kngland.  if  I 
remember  rightly.  Irving  employed  Alma- 
Tiidema  and.  I  think.  Burne-Jones  in  just 
such  a  capacity.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  in  this  land  judgments  on  scenery 
have  been  posteriori  judgments;  that  is 
to  say  a  "set"  is  built,  and.  as  its  lines 
appear  pleasant  or  ugly,  the  "set"  is  ac- 
cepted or  discarded.  Xo  one  about  the  play- 
house can  tell  why  the  result  proves  hideous 
or  successful  except  that  it  looks  that  way. 
Also  the  same  haphazard  condition  con- 
tinues true  of  the  scenery's  " better  half." 
the  lighting.  It  becomes  a  case  of:  "Now 
let's  try  a  blue  gelatine.  Let's  try  an 
amber.  Put  on  two  ambers."  Such  a 
condition  makes  those  who  knew  Alexander 
look  back  to  his  trained  taste  and  influence 
with  admiration.  Yet  he  never  became  a 
designer  of  scenery  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  not  so  much 
what  he  did  as  what  he  suggested  that 
counted. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compare 
Alexander's  results  on  canvas  with  his  work 
on  the  stage.  He  is  known  preeminently 
for  his  portraits  which  exist,  whereas  of 
his  efforts  in  this  side  issue  only  his  in- 
fluence remains,  perhaps  most  vividly  to 
be  seen  at  present,  in  the  performances  of  the 
revival  of  "The  Little  Minister."  But  a 
glance  at  his  paintings  will  show,  neverthe- 
less, how  fitted  he  was  for  his  task.  In  these 
canvases   it   is   obvious   that  Alexander 


never  l>ccamc  a  slave  to  mannerisms  or 
eccentricities,  though  at  all  times  filled 
with  unaffected  individuality.  Steadily 
he  followed  the  Japanese  convention  in 
directing  his  best  efforts  to  adorn.  Yet 
without  Oriental  stiffness  his  decorative 
sense  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  power  to 
interpret  the  heart  and  feelings  of  his 
subject. 

I  fancy  Alexander  first  came  to  work  on 
the  stage  because  of  his  liking  for  Miss 
Mantle  Adams,  whose  neighbor  he  had  been 
during  many  summers  at  Onteora  in  the 
Catskills.  She  has  told  me  time  and  again 
of  Ins  immeasurable  value  to  her  at  the 
production  she  gave  of  Schiller's  "Jeanne 
d'Are"  in  the  Harvard  stadium  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  To  my  personal  knowledge 
he  appeared  in  the  course  of  every  play  she 
has  staged  while  I  have  been  with  her  from 
"Peter  Pan"  on.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
further  afield  to  illustrate  his  talent. 

For  example:  "Are  those  cannon  and 
their  mountings  a  good  brown?"  he  was 
asked  one  night  during  a  dress  rehearsal  of 
the  Pirate  Ship  scene  of  "Peter  Pan." 

"I  think  I'd  paint  them  black."  came  his 
quiet  voice  from  the  dark  of  the  auditorium. 

Why  of  course  they  should  be  painted 
black.  Yet  that  feeling  of  the  obvious  is 
invariably  the  residt  of  good  art.  Bad  art 
remains  the  unexpected  and  the  compli- 
cated. 

The  chief  personal  qualities  that  made 
Alexander's  work  precious  to  theatrical 
folk  was  his  adaptability  and  his  perfect 
understanding  ami  acceptance  of  the  re- 
strictions under  which  they  labored.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  drew  a  sketch 
and  then  harbored  ill-feeling  should  it  fail 
to  be  carried  out.  In  fact,  barring  little 
drawings  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  and  the 
like,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  sketch  of 
his.  On  the  contrary,  he  accepted  the 
theatre  itself  as  his  canvas  with  the  actual 
material  objects  that  formed  the  scene  as 
his  pigments  and  invariably  patient  and 
good-humored  came,  whenever  asked,  to 
carpenter  shop  or  stage  to  suggest  changes 
or  developments. 

In  so  doing  he  understood  that,  though  it 
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might  be  comparatively  simple  to  obtain 
beauty  in  an  especial  set  built  with  a  blue- 
domed  sky  or  on  a  particular  stage,  his 
task  was  to  evolve  beauty  which  could  be 
handled  by  representatives  of  the  car- 
penter's union,  beauty  which  could  be  put 
in  boxes  to  be  dumped  night  after  night 
through  the  7-foot  door  of  a  60-foot 
baggage  car,  beauty  capable  of  contracting 
itself  and  submitting  to  a  block  and  tackle 
for  a  second-floor  stage  in  Gait.  Canada, 
or  of  expanding  almost  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  baseball  field  on  the  huge  stage  of  the 
theatre  in  San  Diego.  Cal.,  beauty  which 
would  attract  an  audience  not  only  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  but  in  McAlester,  Okla. 
For  this  is  the  only  kind  of  beauty  that 
stands  any  chance  of  being  appreciated  in 
these  United  States. 

To  the  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  his 
desire  on  the  stage,  also,  Alexander  ex- 
eluded  both  pretense  and  theories. 
Modestly,  probably  unconsciously,  he  re- 
membered at  all  times  that,  in  the  theatre, 
his  work  l>ecame  the  work  of  a  framer; 
and  the  province  of  the  framer  is  to  set  off 
the  picture,  not  to  detract  from  it.  Con- 
sequently he  laid  down  no  royal  rule  as  to 
the  construction  of  this  frame.  He  quite 
well  understood  that  its  development 
depended  on  the  needs  of  the  whole  as 
established  by  the  author;  that  a  Drury 
Lane  melodrama  required  scenery  and  lots 
of  it.  that  Greek  classicism  needed  virtually 
none.  And  as  he  was  never  urged  toward 
either  extreme  he  avoided  both  exaggerated 
simplicity  and  overworked  reality  to  merge 
his  task  into  the  composition  of  the  play  as 
the  component  parts  demanded. 

Perhaps  Alexander's  most  important 
contribution  was  his  unspoken,  but  ulti- 
mately realized  insistence  that  what  the 
actor  really  needs  is  a  light-absorbing, 
rather  than  a  light-reflec  ting  background, 
a  surface  that  will  offer  a  soothing  con- 
trast to  the  actor's  face,  not  one  that  makes 
an  almost  human  attempt  to  get  between 
the  player  and  the  audience.  Therefore, 
rather  than  paint,  especially  that  wicked 
stage  water-color  paint  called  "tempore." 
which  so  persistently  shrieks  its  high- 
keyed  tones,  stains  of  dull  greens  and 
umbers  became  the  order  of  the  day;  while 
the  costumes  themselves  supplied  the 
needed  color  where  the  accents  were  most 


sensibly  to  be  placed,  on  the  actors.  And 
with  the  stains  not  canvas,  well-sized, 
glistening  canvas,  but  scrims,  gauze,  felt, 
burlaps  and  other  such  materials  arrived 
to  vex  the  carj)enter  with  their  elusive 
flimsiness  and  ability  to  tear. 

Another  condition  which  came  to  be  set 
forth  more  and  more  clearly  beneath 
Alexander's  guidance  was  that  seemingly 
obvious  but  seldom  realized  fact  that  what 
counts  in  the  play  world  is  not  the  way  a 
thing  is  but  the  way  a  thing  looks.  Of  course 
most  stage  material  is  imitation.  But  the 
theatre  man's  whole  end  in  life  has  been  to 
make  this  imitation  resemble  the  actual 
object  as  closely  as  possible.  Whereas 
Alexander  sought  rather  to  produce  the 
effect  of  the  thing  to  those  who  sat  back  of 
the  orchestra  leader.  Ask  a  city  dweller 
to  look  at  a  woodchuck  in  a  field,  and  he 
will  think  he  sees  a  stump.  The  ordinary 
producer  would  represent  such  a  situation 
by  means  of  a  carefully  lighted  stuffed 
woodchuck.  Alexander  would  have  in- 
sisted on  the  vaguely  seen  right  kind  of  a 
stump. 

The  use  of  stencils  with  light  behind 
them  to  represent  distant  objects,  was  the 
most  important  result  of  this  tendency. 
We  all  of  us  know  how  amusing  were  the 
silhouettes  of  our  grandfather's  day.  But 
the  fact  that  this  principle  could  be  applied 
to  out-of-door  nature  and  produce  a  gracious 
suggestion  of  fairylike  reality  occurred  to 
none,  until,  with  the  aid  of  two  architects 
interested  in  this  line  of  work.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hewlett  and  Mr.  Munroe  Hewlett,  such 
effects  were  at  last  obtained. 

Cycloramas  did  it.  The  first  cyclorama, 
the  one  nearest  the  audience,  would  be  a 
semi-circular  curtain  of  fine  transparent 
gauze,  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 
proscenium  arch  well  toward  the  back  wall 
and  down  to  the  other  side.  On  it  was 
silhouetted  in  opaque  black  cloth  the  forms 
to  be  desired,  let  us  say  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  pine  trees  cleverly  adapted 
from  well-taken  photographs.  Here  was 
the  wood.  Behind  that  hung  a  second 
cyclorama  of  blue  cloth.  On  this  would 
In-  thrown  an  amount  of  soft  blue  light. 
There  was  the  sky,  and,  moreover,  owing 
to  the  gauze,  a  sky  of  extraordinary  depth 
and  quality.  Instantly  the  audience  was 
looking  through  the  leafy  edge  of  a  wood. 
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"Very  good  for  'up  stage,"'  a  novice  or 
an  old  timer  at  this  sort  of  thing  might  say. 
"Hilt  how  will  such  scenery  blend  with  u 
tree  nearer  the  footlights  that  a  capably 
real  actor  must  play  against?'" 

Excellently;  and  the  scheme  has  Iteen 
repeated  and  developed  again  and  again 
from   the  second   scene  of  "  C'hantccler" 


six  years  ago  to  the  first  act  of  "The  Little 
Minister"  this  season.  The  tree  would 
he  made  of  sacking  wrapped  around  a  roll 
of  chicken  wire  and  stained  varying  dull 
greens  and  browns  with  a  water  color  spray. 
Not  for  a  moment  would  it  suffer  from  con- 
tact with  the  actor,  who,  by  the  way. 
never  was,  is.  or  can  he.  real. 
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AH  this  might  be  quite  proper  for  the 
fantastic,  but  could  it  apply  to  the  modem? 
Turn  to  the  first  act  of  "The  Legend  of 
Leonora."  It  arrived  from  England  a 
bright,  blotting-paper  blue.  Blue  paint  it 
was,  mind  you.  for  wall  paper  is  an  impossi- 
bility on  the  stage.  So  before  long  brown 
burlaps  eventuated,  also  human  furniture 
ami  chintz,  not  the  sort  designed  to  "carry 
across  the  foots"  but  the  variety  you  might 
have  in  your  own  home,  and  there  stood 
before  the  public  a  library  that  had  both 
charm  and  liveableness. 

Also,  whether  the  piece  was  imaginative 
or  real,  the  actors,  too.  who  moved  within 
these  pictures  came  under  Alexander's 
power.  Of  course  a  player  is  frequently 
credited  by  sarcastic  critics  with  being  even 
more  interested  in  how  to  dress  a  part  than 
in  how  to  act  it.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  older  and  saner  men,  the 
chief  trouble  is  that  the  actor,  once  set 
upon  this  problem,  studies  how  to  dress  so 
that  the  result  will  accord  with  his  own 
beauty  rather  than  with  the  character  of 
the  play  as  a  whole.  Hence  the  reason  for 
Alexander.  And  when,  with  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Alexander,  who  was  his  aid  and  able 
executive  in  all  things,  such  characters  as 
the  "Judge"  in  "The  I<egend  of  Leonora" 
had  his  genuine  English  "pink"  robe  dyed 
to  a  less  offensive  red,  or  the  various 
players  in  "The  Ladies  Shakespeare" 
found  themselves  compelled  to  don  coarsely 
woven  tights,  the  bewilderment  of  the 
"profession"  was  as  extensive  as  the  un- 
conscious satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

Scenery  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  lighting,  thanks  to  electricity. 
Yet  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  how 
the  average  manager  looks  upon  his  lights. 
To  begin  with,  he  regards  them  as  a  negative 
blanket  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  rather 
than  as  a  positive  implement  to  aid  the 
beauty  of  what  he  represents. 

"When  the  lights  are  on,  it  will  look  all 
right  from  the  front,"  he  will  say.  If  you 
do  not  believe  this,  watch  the  next  load  of 
"flats"  going  down  the  street  on  a  "transfer 
wagon,"  and  remember  that  though  on  the 
street  the  scene  appears  to  be  the  remnants 
of  a  soiled  "burlesque"  company,  it  may  be 
seen  in  place  at  night  as  the  spick  and  span 
outfit  of  a  "first-class  production." 

Furthermore,  though  in  real  life  we  are 


accustomed  to  the  constant  presence  of 
shadows,  to  the  manager  the  shadow  is  a 
curse.  If,  for  example,  the  shade  of  the 
"Leading  Man"  should  stretch  over  many 
acres  of  field  represented  on  the  back  drop, 
think  of  the  remarks  of  the  audience.  So 
for  years  the  average  producer  has  made  a 
practice  of  killing  the  shadow  from  one  light 
by  throwing  the  glare  of  a  still  more 
strenuous  brilliance  against  the  painted 
cloth  on  which  the  shadow  fell.  Of  course 
the  reflection  of  light  from  that  paint 
dazzled  those  "out  in  front"  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  not  see  the  company. 
Consequently  more  light  was  turned  on 
actors  with  another  shadow  resulting. 
And  so  on  "ad  infinitum"  until  the  player, 
though  in  the  center  of  any  quantity  of 
illumination,  appeared  as  pasty— flat  and 
ineffec  tive  as  the  Jack  of  Hearts  in  a  new 
pack  of  cards. 

It  becomes  easy,  after  a  moment's  regard 
of  Alexander's  painting,  to  understand  how 
such  a  problem  would  strike  him,  For 
though  his  color  was  at  all  times  rich,  it 
won  its  effects  chiefly  by  the  play  of  sub- 
dued light;  while  his  complex  tones  were 
musical  rather  than  loud  or  violent  in  their 
results.  His  aim,  therefore  was  not  to  hide, 
so  to  speak,  behind  intense  light,  but  to 
bring  out  the  more  gentle  and  alluring 
qualities  of  light,  not  to  kill  the  shadow  but 
to  train  it  to  the  producer's  will.  He  saw 
at  once  that  what  makes  scenery  effective 
is  not  the  color  of  an  object  itself,  so  much 
as  the  color  and  quantity  of  light  on  that 
object.  It  was  futile,  from  his  point  of 
view,  to  bother  with  a  red  Indian  blanket 
if  it  was  bound  to  turn  an  aggressive  purple 
when  shown  in  a  required  moonlight  scene. 
He  knew.  too.  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it 
is  not  the  brilliancy  of  light  that  attracts, 
but  the  half-tones  it  produces,  the  familiar 
bright  spots  and  cotiuotative  darks,  the 
soothing  contrasts  and  occasional  sharp 
emphasis,  such  as  we  pass  in  life  day  by  day. 
He  saw  that  though  the  word  "picture"  is 
constantly  employed  in  stage  slang,  never- 
theless, barring  the  use  of  the  self-assertive 
"spot,"  there  was  no  general  focusing  of 
interest  by  the  light  upon  the  stage,  just 
as  in  painting  the  arrangement  of  color  and 
light,  and  shade  leads  the  visitor's  eye  to  the 
dominant  note  that  the  artist  desires  to 
effect.    Therefore,  Alexander,  in  his  work 
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with  these  pictures,  hounded  hy  the  30-foot 
opening  of  a  proscenium  arch,  suid  in- 
directly, hut  repeatedly,  that,  since  the 
theatre,  like  painting,  presents  a  condensa- 
tion of  life  that  should  seem  real  without 
being  so.  the  designer  must  follow  the  same 
general  footsteps  of  the  painter  to  suppress 
the  unessential,  accent  the  vital,  eliminate 
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the  millions  of  irrelevant  details  and  em- 
phasize the  few  that  convey  the  impression 
to  he  given. 

Such,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  though 
Alexander  never  made  a  sketch  for  a  scene, 
and.  as  far  as  I  know,  never  voiced  a  theory 
regarding  scenery,  his  influence  proved  in- 
valuable for  our  stage.    His  work  never 
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became  the  subject  for  new  art  books  or 
table  talk,  because  he  understood  too  well 
that  good  scenery  and  lighting  is  not 
noticeable  scenery  and  lighting,  that  as 
soon  as  an  audience  dwells  upon  a  "clever 
effect,"  the  real  purpose  of  the  scene  is 


defeated.  The  public  comes  to  the  theatre 
first  and  foremost  to  see  acting.  Alexander 
knew  this.  What  is  more  he  knew  that 
the  stage  is  therefore  the  alembic  which 
must  blend  all  these  essentials  into  one 
great  illusion  with  acting. 


HER  BIRTHDAY 


JOHN  w.  ALEXANDER 
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THE  CONVENTION 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  was  held  in 
Washington  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday.  May  17th,  18th  and  19th.  The 
New  Willard  Hotel  was  again  the  head- 
quarters and  all  of  the  sessions  were  held  in 
the  small  ball  room,  seating  between  2.50 
and  300  persons. 

The  weather  was  perfect  and  the  atten- 
dance was  larger  than  at  any  of  the  previous 
conventions.  Not  all  of  the  chapters  sent 
delegates,  but  the  representation  was  large 
and  general.  There  was  a  specially  large 
delegation  from  Texas.  Oklahoma  was 
represented,  as  were  also  Oregon,  Montana 
and  North  Dakota.  One  delegate  came 
from  outside  the  United  States,  a  represent- 
ative from  the  Toronto  Art  Museum,  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  the  Federation  is 
not  merely  national,  but  as  its  name  implies 
truly  American. 

The  entire  program  as  published  in  the 
June  number  of  The  American  Magazine 
of  Art  was  carried  out.  One  s|»eaker  only 
was  not  able  to  be  present—  Mr.  Grummann, 
but  his  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Grant,  and 
the  subject  with  which  he  dealt,"  Art  in  the 
University,"  was  also  admirably  presented 
by  Professor  Piekard,  President  of  the 
College  Art  Association  of  America  and 
Director  of  Art  in  the  State  College  of 
Missouri,  who  at  the  eleventh  hour  very 
generously  consented  to  take  Mr.  Grum- 
mann's  place. 

The  session  on  the  first  afternoon  was  at- 


tended by  representatives  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  which  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  the  same 
week,  and  the  reception  that  evening  at  the 
National  Museum  was  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution in  honor  of  the  two  organizations. 

All  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  con- 
vention were  on  an  unusually  high  plane 
and  none  who  was  in  attendance  could 
have  failed  to  have  been  impressed  both 
by  the  earnestness  and  the  high-mindedncss 
of  the  speakers.  Each  was  an  expert  in  his 
or  her  line— a  practical  worker  in  the  field 
of  Art,  and  the  viewpoint  was  that  of  those 
of  broad-vision.  Actualities  rather  than 
mere  theories  were  presented. 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  was 
struck  at  the  opening  session  by  stirring 
and  thoughtful  addresses  made  by  Senator 
Newlands,  Mrs.  Herbert  Adams  and  Mr. 
Bossange,  and  although  each  session 
presented  the  theme  of  Art  for  the  People 
from  a  different  standpoint,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  a  different  field,  there  was  throughout 
evidence  of  unanimity  of  purpose. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  value  of 
design  in  industrial  products  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  American  Industrial  Art  set  forth  in 
the  National  Museum  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federation,  as  well  as  by  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  morning  session  on  the  third 
day  by  those  actively  in  touch  with  work 
and  workers  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

The  value  of  the  contributions  made  and 
the  services  rendered  by  artists  was  em- 
phasized in  the  Memorial  Meeting  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  life  and  service 
of  the  late  John  W.  Alexander  on  the 
evening  of  May  18th  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  The  addresses 
made  at  this  meeting  are  for  the  most  part 
published  in  this  number  of  The  American 
Magazine  of  Art,  but  the  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  meeting  and  the  inspiration 
emanating  from  the  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  paintings  in  an  adjacent 
gallery  can  not  be  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  print.  Mrs.  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  was  the  last  speaker  on  the  program, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  address  she 
played  the  "Largo"  from  the  "Sonata 
Tragica"  and  also  the  "Wild  Rose,"  both 
exquisite  compositions  peculiarly  appro- 
priate  to  the  occasion. 
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Lunch  each  day  was  served  in  a  private 
dining-room  at  the  hotel  and  these  lunch- 
eons were  made  convention  affairs  giving 
the  delegates  opportunity  for  informal  con- 
ferences and  better  acquaintance.  In  the 
way  of  social  entertainments,  teas  were 
given  the  delegates  by  Mrs.  William  M. 
Ritter  and  Mrs.  Christian  Hemmick,  and  on 
the  second  afternoon  the  delegates  were 
invited  to  a  garden  party  at  the  Octagon, 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  the  home  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

The  convention  as  a  whole  was  both 
educational  and  inspiring.  It  is  only  fair 
to  note,  however,  in  tliis  particular,  that 
those  in  attendance  contributed  quite  as 
much  to  the  result  as  did  the  program, 
despite  its  excellence.  To  find  so  many 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  art  was  in  itself  both  a  revelation  and  an 
impetus,  and  that  from  so  widespread  an 
interest  large  anil  beneficial  results  will 
accrue  can  not  be  doubted.  The  majority 
of  the  papers  and  addresses  will  be  pub- 
lished during  the  coming  year  in  The 
American  Magazine  of  Art. 

THE  DINNER 

The  convention  was  fittingly  concluded 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  by  a  dinner 
attended  by  330  persons,  at  which  special 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  The  Arts. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  presided  and  the 
speakers  were:  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  Mr. 
William  M.  Chase,  Mr.  Herbert  Adams, 
Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  and  Mr.  Horatio  Parker. 

In  speaking  of  architecture,  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert  emphasized  the  fact  that  design 
should  have  a  very  definite  relation  to  the 
usage  of  the  building.  "Architecture,"  he 
said,  "is  a  form  of  expression — it  is  a 
language.  I  think  we  should  use  its  fullest 
development,  its  highest  ideals  of  expression, 
its  scholarly  qualities  to  express  our  needs 
today."  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
architecture  is  the  great  recorder  of  history 
and  that  in  just  so  far  as  what  we  do  is 
serious,  definite,  purposeful  and  right,  will 
the  results  be  splendid. 

Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  speaking  for 
painting,  declared  himself  "a  member  of 
the  most  magnificent  profession  thut  the 
world  knows,"  calling  to  mind  pictures  by 


the  great  masters  in  the  famous  museums. 
He  insisted,  however,  that  all  good  pictures 
are  well  made — thoroughly  well  made — and 
urged  strongly  the  acceptance  of  this  con- 
viction, which  to  a  great  extent  disposes  of 
the  works  of  the  so-called  modernist.  Mr. 
Chase  expressed  himself  of  the  belief  that 
the  only  way  to  know  art  was  to  sec  it,  but 
he  wisely  recommended  that  one  should 
not  force  a  work  upon  oneself,  but  rather 
accept  as  much  as  one  finds  in  it,  gradually 
acquiring  taste  and  discrimination.  The 
motto,  he  said,  which  he  would  have  carved 
deeply  in  stone  over  the  door  of  every  great 
museum  was  "These  works  are  for  your 
pleasure  and  not  for  your  criticism." 

Speaking  of  sculpture,  Mr.  Herbert 
Adams  deplored  the  tendency  of  the  average 
citizen  or  citizens'  committee  to  erect 
portrait  statues  as  public  monuments  and 
to  have  such  monuments  placed  con- 
spicuously regardless  of  suitability  of  site. 
"My  feeling  is,"  he  said,  "that  a  monu- 
ment should  be  something  more  than  an 
artistic  representation  of  a  man  in  an  ugly 
suit  of  clothes."  "In  art  as  in  dress," 
Mr.  Adams  said,  "America  has  always  been 
influenced  by  the  fashions  of  Europe.  The 
question  now  is,  will  those  in  Europe  at  the 
close  of  this  great  war  be  inspired  by  nobler 
visions,  and  will  there  be  a  nobler  form  of 
expression  or  will  the  destructive  influences 
of  warfare  have  a  blighting  effect  upon 
Europe  for  a  generation  to  come." 

Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  referring  to  the  tech- 
nique of  poetry,  echoed  what  Mr.  Chase  had 
said  about  painting  and  declared  that  the 
tendency  to  disregard  workmanship  has  in 
late  years  led  our  makers  of  literature  into 
a  method  of  evading  difficulties  instead  of 
conquering  them.  "  It  has  led  us,"  he  said, 
"  into  free  verse  and  all  the  other  devices  for 
admitting  the  mediocre  artist  into  the 
Olympian  circles."  Touching  upon  the 
spiritual,  he  said.  "The  whole  business  of 
poetry  is  to  set  the  temporal  in  relation  to 
the  eternal."  "  Modern  realism,"  he  added 
"is  supposed  to  be  getting  down  to  the  facts 
of  life,  whereas,  instead  it  is  merely  getting 
down  to  the  superficial  facts  of  death." 
"Shakespeare  in  his  tragedies,"  he  declared, 
"asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  individual 
soul  over  the  physical  universe."  "Is  it 
not  an  inspiring  thought,"  he  asked  his 
audience,  "that  the  strongest  link  between 
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the  English  speaking  people  of  the  world 
is  the  poet  who  once  held  horses'  heads  out- 
side of  the  theatres  in  London?"  In  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Noyes  recited  his  poem,  "The 
I«ord  of  Misrule,"  and  in  response  to  eager 
requests  gave  also  his  poem  entitled. 
"Creation." 

"Music."  said  Mr.  Horatio  Parker, 
"is  the  youngest  of  the  arts  and  is,  I  think, 
the  most  democratic  of  them  all." 

"  Progress  in  art  is  always  most  difficult." 
he  affirmed,  "in  a  democracy,"  which  he 
defined  as  "a  dead  level  of  the  average." 
"Progress  is  made."  he  insisted,  "l»y  in- 
dividuals ami  individuals  are  largely  the 
result  of  their  environment."  Therefore, 
if  we  are  to  have  better  music  in  America, 
we  must  have  more  music  and  must  en- 
courage composers.  "I  think."  said  Mr. 
Parker,"  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  do 
our  American  part  intelligently,  generously 
and  effectively  in  the  great  human  fight 
against  dullness  and  against  the  tyranny 
of  stogy,  necessary  and  inevitable  things — 
not  against  the  things  hut  against  the 
tyranny  of  them,  ami  thereby  open  an  escape 
for  many  of  us  into  the  world  of  spiritual 
things  where  I  believe  music  is  well  fitted 
to  guide  us." 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  THE 
SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF  ARTS 

ADDITION  OK  PA  UK  COMMISSION  PLAN 

Whereas,  the  beauty  of  Washington,  the 
Federal  Capital,  and  its  development  on 
systematic  and  model  lines,  are  matters  of 
importance  to  the  whole  nation. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  urge  upon 
Congress  the  enactment  of  a  law  adopting 
the  plans  prepared  by  the  Park  Commis- 
sion, known  as  "The  Washington  Plan," 
as  the  plan  for  the  future  development  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  and 

lie  it  further  resolved:  That  each  of  the 
•i-i'i  Chapters  of  the  Federation,  and  in- 
dividual members  of  the  organization 
urge  upon  the  President,  ami  the  Senators, 
and  the  Representatives  of  their  respective 
slates,  that  they  reconsider  the  location  of 
the  Government  Power  Plant,  in  accordance 
with  joint  Resolution  No.  92,  presented  by 


Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  said  location 
being  out  of  harmony  with  the  said  "Wash- 
ington Plan." 

MEMOKIALS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Resolved:  That  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  urge  upon  the  National  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  memorials  in  Washington,  both  those 
existing  and  also  those  that  properly  might 
be  erected;  with  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  lack  of  historical  perspective,  and  also 
of  suggesting  methods  whereby  the  best 
artistic  results  may  be  obtained. 

And  he  U  further  resolved:  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  be, 
and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  form  a  com- 
mittee to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
in  this  important  work.  Such  Committee 
to  include  one  historian,  one  sculptor,  one 
painter,  one  architect  and  one  landscape 
architect;  and  to  report  at  the  next  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Federation. 

HEIGHT  OK  BUILDINGS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Whereas.  The  City  of  Washington  has 
fortunately  been  protected  by  Congressional 
Enactment  from  such  extreme  monstrosi- 
ties in  the  line  of  high  buildings  as  are  to  be 
found  in  some  other  cities,  and 

Whereas,  On  the  other  hand,  the  existing 
law  manifestly  fails  to  protect  important 
parts  of  the  city  from  invasion  by  structures 
of  a  height  and  form  wholly  discordant  with 
t he  character  of  the  district  in  which  they 
an-  built,  seriously  injurious  to  the  public 
buildings  and  parks,  and  to  the  private 
buildings  of  moderate  height  in  their 
vicinity,  and  rapidly  tending  to  destroy  that 
orderly  ami  harmonious  development  upon 
which  the  highest  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
the  city  depend;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance 
of  strengthening  and  improving  the  law 
which  controls  the  heights  of  buildings, 
so  as  to  establish  a  zoning  system  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  thus  make  it  a 
thoroughly  effective  instrument  of  its 
admirable  purpose. 

CITV  PLANNING 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be 
requested  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
publishing  a  special  pamphlet,  fully  illus- 
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trated,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Munici- 
pal, State  and  Federal  Art  Commissions, 
including  therein  models  of  Acts  to  Create 
such  Commissions;  and  that  it  he  suggested 
that  there  he  published  from  time  to  time 
in  The  American  Magazine  ok  Akt 
illustrations  of  designs  accepted  and  de- 
clined by  s|>ecial  Art  Commissions,  and 
giving  general  information  with  regard  to 
the  activities  of  such  Art  Commissions 
throughout  the  country. 

PERMANENT  HOME  FOR  THE  FEDERATION 

Resolred,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  President  on  a  permanent 
home  in  Washington  for  the  Federation  of 
American  Arts,  which  shall  serve  aus  a  place 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  art  products  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  be  given 
power  to  prepare  a  plan  for  carrying  this 
into  effect,  and  under  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Committee  attain  its  accom- 
plishment. 


A  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  held 
in  Washington,  1).  C.  at  the  close  of  the 
convention  on  the  afternoon  of  Fridav, 
May  19th.  Mr.  Rol>ert  W.  de  Forest 
presided.  A  Formal  announcement  was 
made  by  the  secretary  that  at  the  conven- 
tion the  following  directors  had  been  elected 
to  serve  for  the  usual  period  of  three  years: 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Ames,  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux. 
Mr.  N.  H.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert. 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag,  Mr.  Francis 
C.  Jones  and  Mr.  Charles  Moore. 

Immediately  following  this  announce- 
ment the  annual  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  took  place.  The  following 
were  unanimously  re-elected:  Mr.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest.  President;  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  First  Vice-President;  Miss 
Leila  Mechlin,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  N.  H. 
Carpenter,  Treasurer. 

The  following  Vice-Presidents  were 
elected:  Mr.  H.  W.  Bixby,  St.  Louis;  Mr. 
E.  H.  Blashfield,  New  York;  Mr.  Eugene 
J.  Carpenter.  Minneapolis;  Mr.  Archer  M. 


Huntington,  New  York;  Mr.  Heiinen 
Jennings.  Washington;  Mr.  John  F.  Lewis, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  E.  D.  Libbey,  Toledo; 
Mr.  Howard  Mansfield.  New  York;  Mrs. 
Charles  Scheuber.  Fort  Worth;  Mr.  Glenn 
Brown.  Washington;  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Walker.  Boston,  and  Mr.  William  Wendt, 
Los  Angeles. 

By  unanimous  consent  Miss  Anna  Price 
who  for  six  years  had  rendered  efficient 
service  as  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Federation 
was  appointed  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Articles  incorporating  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  authority  previously 
given  by  the  Board,  were  presented  by  the 
President  and  unanimously  approved.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  file  the  articles 
and  thus  complete  the  incorporation. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  ap|Miiiitiiient  of  the  following 
standing  committees  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year: 

Executive  Committee:  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest,  Mr.  Herbert  Adams.  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert.  Mr.  Francis  C.  Jones.  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Munn. 

Exhibition  Committee:  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Jones,  Mr.  Douglas  Volk,  Mr.  John  C. 
Johansou,  Mr.  Hugh  Breckenridge,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Browne,  Mr.  Philip  L. 
Hale  and  Mr.  Robert  Aitken. 

Publication  Committee:  Mr.  Charles 
Allen  Munn,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Ames.  Mr. 
James  Barnes,  Mr.  F.  W.  Crowninshield 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Kent. 

Membership  Committee:  Mr.  E.  H. 
Blashfield.  Mr.  Herbert  Adams.  Mrs.  John 
W.  Alexander,  Mr.  N.  H.  Carpenter  and 
Mr.  Glenn  Brown. 

The  question  of  the  place  and  time  of  the 
next  annual  convention  was  considered, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  be 
held  in  Washington  on  Wediu'sday.  Thurs- 
day and  Friday.  May  10,  1?  ami  18,  1017. 
This  decision  was  reached  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Washington,  as  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  makes  not  only  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate meeting  place  for  a  national 
organization,  but  offers  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  diffusing  the  influence  which 
the  organization  is  endeavoring  to  exert 
toward  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  Art. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  ARTS,  MAY,  1910 

Looking  back  over  the  past  twelve 
months,  there  are  no  notable  events  to 
record,  no  big  achievements,  no  great  good 
fortune,  but  still  I  feel  the  year  as  a  whole 
has  been  full  of  encouragement  and  that 
wc  stand  today  on  a  surer  footing  than  we 
ever  have  before,  and  with  bigger,  broader 
vistas  opening  before  us. 

Through  a  systematic  campaign  con- 
ducted during  the  past  five  months  our 
membership  has  been  increased  by  about 
1,000  new  individual  members.  One-third 
of  these  have  become  active  rather  than 
associate  members  and  thus  have  mani- 
fested a  very  genuine  interest  in  the 
Federation's  work  as  well  as  sympathy  in 
its  aims.  Membership  means  strength — 
widened  influence,  increased  means.  Ami 
whereas  the  response  to  invitations  to 
membership  has  not  been  as  great  as  might 
have  been  desired,  still  it  has  been 
sufficient  to  show  that  in  time  through  such 
effort  a  membership  running  high  into  the 
thousands  may  certainly  be  secured.  Such 
a  membership  solves  our  financial  problem 
and  at  the  same  time  assures  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Federation  was  formed  tangibly  testifying 
to  an  increase  of  appreciation  of  art. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  individual 
membership  has  been  increased  our  chapter 
membership  has  been  cidarged.  The  Fed- 
eration has  now  iiii  chapters  scattered 
throughhout  the  United  States,  including 
every  Art  Museum  in  this  country  and  one 
in  Canada. 

In  the  last  twelve  months  the  demand 
for  exhibitions  has  increased.  Some  of 
the  places  to  which  wc  sent  collections  in 
earlier  years  have  got  so  well  on  their  feet 
that  they  have  arranged  for  their  own 
exhibitions  this  year,  but  in  their  stead  have 
come  many  more  reaching  out  toward  us 
for  help  in  this  direction.  From  towns  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana  ami 
Idaho  more  than  twenty  requests  came  last 
winter  for  exhibitions,  not  all  of  which 
could  wc  supply.  As  it  was.  we  sent  out 
and  had  in  circulation  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  season  twenty-eight  exhibitions 
which  were  shown  in  no  less  than  111  places. 


These  exhibitions  comprised  as  usual  oil 
paintings,  water  colors,  etchings,  lithographs, 
sculpture,  photographs,  arts  and  crafts 
objects,  miniatures,  etc.,  collections  often 
secured  through  the  cooperation  of  a 
chapter  made  up  of  professional  artists,  and 
carefully  selected  with  the  purposes  of  ex- 
hibition in  view. 

I  shall  not  go  into  details,  for  such  would 
be  endless,  but  I  would  have  you  know 
what  a  vast  amount  of  interest  these  ex- 
hibitions have  aroused  and  how  much 
pleasure  they  have  given  while  serving  as 
factors  in  a  general  scheme  of  education. 
One  of  the  collections  of  oil  paintings  went 
to  Oklahoma  and  was  shown  at  Norman 
in  the  State  University.  Advance  notices 
were  sent  in  the  form  of  handbills  all  over 
the  state  and  when  the  exhibition  opened 
the  railroads  combined  in  giving  special 
rates  to  those  who  desired  to  visit  it.  The 
result  was  an  exceedingly  large  attendance, 
not  alone  by  those  residing  in  Norman, 
but  from  all  parts  of  Oklahoma,  and  a  very 
keen  interest.  A  voting  contest  was  in- 
stituted and  the  pictures  were  studied 
assiduously.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in 
this  new  state  formed  from  the  old  Indian 
Territory,  the  picture  which  proved  most 
popular  was  a  painting  of  an  Indian  by 
Irving  Couse.  This  picture,  "Making 
Pottery."  was  later  purchased  for  a  Texas 
collection. 

Sioux  Falls,  N.  D.,  took  two  of  our  ex- 
hibitions this  year,  having  had  one  last 
year,  and  counted  both  successful  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest  and  attendance, 
although  when  the  first  was  on  view  the 
thermometer  ranged  from  20  to  25  degrees 
below  zero. 

Three  of  our  exhibitions  have  been  shown 
in  great  State  Fairs,  one  in  Texas,  one  in 
Minnesota,  the  other  in  Iowa.  These  have 
each  been  very  largely  attended. 

Five  collections  have  journeyed  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  one  has  gone  as  usual  to 
Texas,  others  have  passed  from  city  to  city, 
or  town  to  town,  in*  the  middle  west  and 
east. 

A  very  choice  group  of  paintings  chiefly 
lent  by  private  collectors  has  made  under 
the  Federation  a  circuit  of  Universities  in 
the  middle  west  ami  through  this  channel 
has  reached  thousands  of  the  coming 
citizens  who  will  determine  to  what  extent 
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art  shall  be  esteemed  in  America  in  the 
future. 

The  sales  made  from  our  exhibitions  this 
year  have  been  more  numerous  than  last, 
but  do  not  aggregate  so  much,  as  they  have 
for  the  most  part  been  works  of  smaller 
cost.  But  this  is  not  discouraging,  for  it 
is  not  the  limited  class  of  great  wealth  we 
are  endeavoring  to  reach,  but  rather  those 
in  larger  numbers  whose  means  are  ample 
but  not  so  extensive. 

The  sending  out  of  these  exhibitions  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  branches  of  our  work. 

Another  means  of  educating  those  who 
desire  knowledge  is  the  circulation  of  il- 
lustrated lectures  on  art,  and  in  this  field  I 
believe  the  work  being  done  by  the  Federa- 
tion is  unique.  We  have  now  twenty  such 
lectures  written  by  authoritative  lecturers 
and  specially  adapted  for  general  audiences. 
These  have  been  in  constant  demand  and 
seem  to  have  given  much  satisfaction. 
They  have  been  given  in  all  112  times. 

In  addition  to  sending  out  these  lectures 
to  places  where  for  the  most  part  authorita- 
tive lecturers  could  not  be  secured,  the 
Federation  has  upon  many  occasions 
furnished  the  names  of  available  lecturers 
on  art  to  those  making  inquiry,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  at  come  future  time  to  send  out  such 
lecturers  on  prearranged  tours  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federation. 

Midway  of  the  year  the  name  of  our 
magazine  was  changed  from  "Art  and 
Progress"  to  "The  American  Magazine  ok 
Akt."  The  change  was  thought  expedient 
for  several  reasons,  chief  among  which  was 
the  belief  that  under  the  latter  title  the 
publication  would  become  more  closely 
associated  with  the  Federation  and  be  more 
fully  recognized  as  its  official  organ.  It 
was  also  thought  that  as  The  American 
Magazine  of  Akt  the  scope  would  be 
widened  and  the  publication  expanded. 
Some  have  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
old  title  and  regret  the  change,  but  quite 
as  many  have  approved  the  change  and 
certainly  no  ill  results  have  been  noted. 
To  the  contrary,  the  circulation  of  the 
magazine  has  steadily  increased,  so  our 
regular  editions  are  now  5,000  and  of  some 
issues  no  copies  are  left.  Furthermore, 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  adding  to  our 


list  of  contributing  editors  and  publication 
committee  an  advisory  board  composed  of 
the  foremost  artists  in  this  country — and 
the  readiness  of  the  response  given  to  re- 
quests for  such  assistance  and  service  was 
gratifying  indeed. 

The  policy  of  the  magazine  remains  the 
same.  It  is  not  a  magazine  for  connois- 
seurs, but  for  the  general  reader — -upholding 
high  standards,  we  hope,  but  relating  art  to 
life,  and,  despite  the  changed  name,  going 
to  show  that  art  is  and  has  been  a  factor 
in  progress  in  as  much  as  it  is  a  measure  of 
civilization. 

As  the  official  publication  of  the  Federa- 
tion, it  is  the  organ  of  each  of  the  Federa- 
tion's chapters,  and  should  so  be  recognized 
and  used.  Some  of  the  chapters  seem 
fully  conscious  of  this  faet  but  not  all, 
and  we  would  lay  special  stress  upon  this 
point  at  tliis  time. 

The  XHth  volume  of  the  American  Art 
Annual  has  been  issued  during  the  past 
season.  This  volume,  which  came  from 
the  press  in  January,  contains  not  only  the 
directory  of  art  organizations,  lists  of  sales 
of  paintings,  etc.,  but  also  the  "Who's 
Who"  among  artists.  Copies  were  sent 
to  all  the  active  members  of  the  Federation, 
as  heretofore,  and  in  addition  to  several 
hundred  subscribers.  The  edition  was  the 
largest  yet  issued.  This  volume  was  gotten 
out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss 
Florence  N.  Levy,  who  originated  the  pub- 
lication. Upon  its  issuance  Miss  Levy 
resigned  her  managing  editorship  and  the 
business  of  publication  was  transferred  to 
the  Washington  office.  Miss  Levy  will, 
however,  act  as  editor  of  subsequent  issues 
and  Volume  XIII,  which  is  already  in  prepa- 
ration, will  be  issued  as  usual  at  the  close 
of  the  present  calendar  year.  The  Federa- 
tion is  most  fortunate  in  having  thus 
secured  a  continuance  of  Miss  Levy's 
services  which  are  given  under  the  present 
conditions  gratuitously. 

Upon  two  occasions  during  the  past  year 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  has  been 
called  upon  for  service  of  a  rather  extraor- 
dinary character.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
convention  was  over  last  year,  our  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  through  a  some- 
what ambiguous  wording  of  the  Cummings 
amendment  regulating  the  shipment  of 
certain  merchandise  it  appeared  to  be  il- 
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legal  to  ship  paintings  or  other  works  of 
art  by  express  without  Riving  their  full 
value  and  paying  charges  based  upon  such 
declaration  which  were  prohibitively  high. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  transient 
exhibitions  had  come  to  an  end  until  the 
amendment  could  lie  amended.  The  situa- 
tion was  trying  in  the  extreme  and  it  came 
upon  us  suddenly — exhibitions  that  were 
supposed  to  be  traveling  became  stationary 
— it  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  even  get 
them  home.  From  all  sides  letters  of 
inquiry  were  received.  Conferences  were 
held  with  representatives  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  express  com- 
panies and  the  insurance  agents  with  the 
result  that  an  agreement  was  finally 
reached  which  obviated  the  embarrassment 
and  overcame  the  most  serious  difficulties. 
This  was  a  case  where  the  advantage  of 
having  headquarters  here  in  Washington 
was  shown  and  the  use  of  the  Federation  as 
a  general  clearing  house  manifested. 

The  second  occasion  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  and  so  far  less  happy  in 
its  termination.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  United  States  Government  was  aliout 
to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  central 
heating  and  power  plant  on  the  Potomac 
River  front,  adjacent  to  the  park  system, 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  ami  of  such  design 
that  the  beauty  of  the  National  Capital 
would  be  permanently  impaired.  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts  immediately 
sent  letters  of  protest  to  Congress  and  issued 
a  statement  to  all  of  its  chapters  asking  for 
immediate  action  upholding  the  judgment 
of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  urging 
reconsideration  of  both  site  and  plan.  An 
editorial  was  published  in  The  American 
Magazine  ok  Art  and  other  efforts  success- 
fully made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
leading  newspapers  and  of  prominent  in- 
dividuals. The  response  which  came  was 
immediate  and  hearty.  Hundreds  of  letters 
of  protest  were  written,  telegrams  were 
sent  and  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  beauty  of  Washington 
was  manifested.  In  this  work  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  cooperated  with  and  had 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  local 
organizations,  among  which  most  active 
may  be  named  the  Committee  of  One 


Hundred  on  the  Development  of  Wash- 
ington. I'p  to  the  present  time  the  cam- 
paign seems  not  to  have  been  succeessful, 
although  work  on  the  objectionable  building 
with  its  towering  smokestacks  has  been 
suspended,  but  whether  this  monstrosity  is 
erected  to  be  removed  at  some  future  day 
or  not— some  good  has  come  of  the  protests 
if  only  through  an  awakening  of  interest 
and  a  better  comprehension  of  the  present 
density  of  ignorance  against  which  educa- 
tional efforts  should  be  directed.  A  coun- 
try which  does  not  recognize  the  value  of 
expert  advice,  that  does  not  officially  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  beauty,  that  esteems 
art  merely  in  accordance  with  its  market- 
able price  and  regards  it  largely  asa  humbug, 
is  perilously  near  degeneration  or  that 
barbarity  which  is  inherent  in  all. 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs  which  may  be 
put  over  against  these  distressing  signals. 
The  state  of  Virginia  has  during  the  past 
year,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  and  the 
efforts  of  broad  visioned  statesmen,  created 
a  state  art  commission  composed  of  experts. 

More  and  more  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  is  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for 
art  organizations  and  as  a  general  bureau  of 
information.  Some  of  the  inquiries  which 
come  to  our  desk  are  curious  enough,  but 
many  are  serious  and  all  give  indication  of  a 
desire  for  knowledge.  It  is  an  enormous 
field  and  one  in  which  the  worker  is  assured 
large  reward.  The  program  for  the  present 
convention  in  itself  gives  some  idea  of  its 
breadth  and  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  today  confronted. 

In  conclusion  there  is  just  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  and  that  is  the 
national  character  of  our  organization. 
The  American  Federation  of  Arts  does 
today  represent  the  art  interest  of  this 
country  through  its  chapters  and  its  in- 
dividual members.  It  is  not,  furthermore, 
an  organization  independently  formed  and 
conducted,  but  an  aggregation  of  organiza- 
tions— the  sum  of  its  chapters.  If  it  is  to 
do  the  great  work  which  it  may  do  it  must 
have  the  loyal  support  of  its  several  units — 
it  must  not  be  thought  of  as  something 
apart,  but  as  the  central  office.  It  must  be 
both  local  and  national — for  it  can  never 
be  truly  the  one  until  it  is  fully  the  other. 

Leila  Mechlin. 
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THE  ALEXANDER  MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 

Tlx-  Memorial  Exhibition  of  paintings  by 
the  lata  John  W.  Alexander,  set  forth  in  the 
special  exhibition  room  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  at  the  time  of  the  conven- 
tion was  assembled  and  shown  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  through  the  very  generous  c(K>pera- 
tion  of  Mr.  John  W.  Realty,  the  Director 
of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute.  Pittsburgh,  the  owners  of  the 
pictures,  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 
It  comprised  forty-six  paintings,  among 
which  were  "Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil," 
lent  by  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston; 
"Portrait  of  Walt  Whitman."  lent  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  "The  Quiet 
Hour."  lent  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts;  "Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Wheaton."  lent  bv  Wheaton  College; 
"The  Blue  Bowl."'  lent  by  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design;  "Portrait  of  Miss 
Helen  Beatty,"  lent  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Beatty;  "Child  with  Doll,"  lent  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Addison  Alexander;  "Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Alexander. "  and  the  whimsical  portrait 
of  Mr.  Alexander  entitled  "The  Tenth 
Muse."  lent  by  James  \Y.  Alexander,  the 
painter  s  son.  besides  other  less  well-known 
but  equally  notable  works.  A  group  of 
landscapes,  a  single  marine,  and  several 
still-life  studies  included  in  this  collection 
attracted  much  attention,  and  went  to 
show  that  a  great  artist  is  not  confined  by 
theme,  as  well  as  that  it  is  not  safe  to  estab- 
lish boundary  lines  for  accomplishment. 

The  exhibition  opened  on  May  <>th  in 
order  to  extend  its  privileges  to  others  as 
well  as  to  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
and  continued  until  May  It  was  a 

very  beautiful  collection  and  manifested 
the  rare  and  charming  qualities  of  this 
great  artist's  talent  as  nothing  else  could. 
One  of  the  pictures.  "June,"  shown  in  this 
exhibition  which  is  reproduced  on  page  .'Ml 
of  this  magazine  has  since  been  presented 
by  a  public-spirited  art  lover  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington  as  a  perman- 
ent memorial  to  the  great  painter.  Another 
"The  Butterfly."  has  been  secured  by  a 
private  collector. 

The  exhibition  attracted  much  attention 
and  added  greatly  in  pleasure  anil  privilege 
to  the  convention. 


EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL  ART 

I'nder  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  a  second  exhibition  of 
American  Industrial  Art  has  been  as- 
sembled and  set  forth  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington.  This  exhibition 
opened  on  May  17th  and  continued  for 
just  one  month.  It  was  not  as  large  nor 
quite  as  comprehensive  as  the  exhibition 
held  the  previous  year,  but  it  went  far  to 
show  that  excellent  work  is  being  done 
along  these  lines  in  America.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition is  bound  to  show  not  only  possi- 
bilities, but  shortcomings,  and  while  it  is 
felt  that  a  fairly  high  standard  was  main- 
tained it  was  also  understood  that  much 
remained  to  be  desired,  both  as  regards  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  exhibits. 

The  arrangement  this  year  differed  some- 
what from  that  of  the  previous  season. 
There  were  no  exhibits  in  the  foyer.  In- 
stead, the  main  portion  of  the  large  hall 
into  which  the  visitor  first  entered  was 
occupied  by  examples  of  decorative  sculp- 
ture agreeably  displayed  with  architectural 
setting — a  liberal  use  of  cedar  trees,  pools 
of  water  and  foliage.  Saint-Gaudeiis* 
"Victory"  greeted  the  visitor  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  hall,  while  beyond  were  to  be 
seen  Daniel  Chester  French's  "Spirit  of 
Life,"  from  the  Trask  Memorial;  Herbert 
Adams'  "Infant  Burbank."  Frederick 
MacMonnies  "Pan  of  Rohaillion."  "A 
Garden  Figure"  by  James  Earle  Eraser, 
"Sea  Weed  Girl"  by  Janet  Scudder, 
"Water  Lily  Mermaid"  by  Isabel  Kimball, 
and  "Mnltonomah"  by  Herman  A.  Mac- 
Neil. 

To  the  right  and  left,  and  at  the  rear  were 
arranged  cases  c<  >u  tain  in  g  some  of  t  he  various 
exhibits.  The  pottery  exhibit  was  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  notable,  comprising  a 
beautiful  collection  of  vases  and  tiles  from 
the  Pewabic  Potteries,  Detroit,  Mich., 
examples  of  the  excellent  work  which  is 
being  produced  at  Newcomb  College, 
charming  specimens  from  the  Byrdcliffe 
Potteries,  an  admirable  collection  of  stone- 
ware vases  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Binus, 
Alfred,  N.  Y..  and  work  of  characteristic 
excellence  from  the  Marblehead  Potteries, 
the  Paul  Revere  Pottery  Company,  the 
Van  Briggle  Tile  and  Pottery  Company, 
and  the  Fulper  Pottery  Company,    A  case 
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of  beautiful  favrilc  glass  from  the  Tiffany 
Furnaces  gave  brilliancy  ami  color,  as  did 
also  several  cases  of  iridescent  tinted  glass 
and  |M>rcelains  contributed  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ryel  Comer.  The  jewelers  represented 
were  Frank  Gardner  Hale,  Margaret 
Rogers.  Grace  Hazen,  Herbert  Kelly  and 
James  II.  Winn,  each  well  represented. 
Among  the  metal  workers  contributing  were 
Arthur  J.  Stone,  George  P.  Blanehard  and 
Karl  Kipp.  The  Old  Colony  Union  at 
Bourne,  Mass..  sent  charming  examples  of 
needlework  from  the  Italian,  English  and 
the  Old  Colony  Union  Schools.  There 
were  embroideries  and  laces  from  the 
Scuola  d'Industrie  Italiane,  examples  of 
hand  weaving  and  art  dyeing  from  the 
Neighborhood  House,  Washington,  beauti- 
ful embroideries  from  Newcomb  College, 
towels  and  centerpieces  from  the  Hearth- 
side  Looms.  Pawtucket.  Mrs.  Helen  T. 
Smith  and  Miss  May  Noel  of  Washington 
showed  baskets,  and  the  Southern  Industrial 
Education  Association  exhibited  spreads, 
rugs,  quilta  and  other  objects. 

The  machine-made  textiles  had  a  room  to 
themselves,  and  included  very  handsome 
rugs  from  the  W'hittall  factory  in  Worcester. 
Mass.,  examples  of  silks  and  brocades  from 
Cheney  Brothers,  and  machine-made  lace 
from  the  Quaker  Lace  Company.  Phila- 
delphia. 

Another  room  was  devoted  to  examples  of 
school  work,  and  therein  whs  shown  in- 
teresting exhibits  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  School.  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  Crafts  and  Decorative  Design, 
Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Normal 
Art,  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design 
for  Women  and  the  Handicraft  School  of 
Washington. 

In  a  third  room  was  found  a  lurge  and 
interesting  collection  of  printing  assembled, 
and  lent  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts;  extremely  interesting  ex- 
amples of  wrought  iron  by  Samuel  Yellin, 
wood  carvings  by  I.  Kirch mayer  rendered 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  skill  of  the  masters 
of  earlier  days,  as  well  as  stained  glass  and 
designs  by  Charles  J.  Connick  and  the 
Willets.  Mr.  Connick's  chief  exhibit  was 
the  panel  for  which  he  obtained  a  medal  at 
the  recent  San  Francisco  Exposition. 


Two  rooms  were  furnished,  otie  as  a 
dining  room  in  Colonial  style  and  the  other 
as  a  living  room  in  Adam  style.  The 
mantels  and  fireplace  fixtures  in  both  of 
these  rooms  were  contributed  by  Arthur 
Todhunter  of  New  York,  and  the  furniture 
which  was  machine-made  represented  the 
best  native  output.  There  were  books  in 
the  bookcases,  pictures  on  the  walls  -the 
latter  designs  for  interior  decorations  by 
William  M.  French  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  Miss  Gheen  of  New  York — 
there  were  lamps,  clocks,  curtains  at  the 
windows,  and  other  little  things  which  go 
so  far  to  secure  an  effect  of  livcableness. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  very 
admirable  examples  of  hand-bound  books 
ami  leather  work  by  Miss  Marion  Lane  of 
Washington  and  Miss  Elsie  Ingle  of  Balti- 
more, and  a  collection  of  china,  fine  both 
in  texture  and  decoration,  contributed  by 
the  Lenox  Company  of  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Special  Honor  for  work  of  distinguished 
merit  was  given  Frank  Gardner  Hale  for 
his  entire  group  of  jewelry,  and  honorable 
mention  to  Miss  Grace  Hazen  for  a  neck- 
lace and  to  Herbert  Kelly  for  a  necklace; 
to  Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns  of  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Special  Honor  for  a  group  of  vases;  and 
honorable  mention  to  work  shown  by  the 
Marblehead  and  Pewabic  Potteries;  to 
Samuel  Yellin  for  work  in  wrought  iron,  to 
I.  Kirchmayer  for  wood  carving,  and  to 
Miss  Marion  Lane  for  book  binding  Special 
Honor  was  also  accorded. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSEUMS 

The  American  Association  of  Museums 
held  its  eleventh  annual  meeting  iu  Wash- 
ington from  the  15th  to  the  17th  of  May. 
These  gatherings  are  regularly  attended  by 
Museum  workers  and  take  to  a  degree  the 
form  of  experience  meetings.  Those  who 
have  something  to  say  come  prepared  to 
say  it,  and  the  topics  of  the  papers  though 
correlated  are  self  chosen.  For  this  reason 
it  was  the  more  interesting  to  find  that  at 
the  recent  meeting  the  majority  of  the 
papers  and  addresses  dwelt  more  upon  the 
big  common  duty  of  both  the  scientific  and 
art  museum  to  relate  Museum  lore  to  com- 
mon life,  than  to  deal  with  the  technical 
items  of  professional  interest.  For  example 
the  general  topic  of  one  of  the  sessions  of 
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the  Association  of  Museums  was  "Instruc- 
tion Service,"  and  at  other  sessions,  such 
live  themes  were  presented  as  "How  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  Increased  its 
Usefulness,"  "Advertising  an  Art  Mu- 
seum." "Increasing  the  Usefulness  of 
Museums."  "The  Label  that  Tells  its 
Story  and  is  Read."  "The  Relation  between 
the  Museum  and  the  Art  School,  and  the 
Craftsman."  "The  Advisability  of  Establish- 
ing Branch  Museums." 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President,  Henry  R.  Howland,  Buffalo 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences;  Vice-President 
Newton  H.  Carpenter,  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  Secretary,  Paul  M.  Rea,  The 
Charleston  Museum  (S.  C);  Assistant 
Secretary.  Laura  L.  Weeks,  The  Charleston 
Museum  (S.  C);  Treasurer,  W.  P.  Wilson. 
The  Philadelphia  Museums. 

NEWS  ITEMS 

The  Art  Association  of  Newport  will  hold 
its  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  oil  paintings 
and  pastels  in  the  galleries  of  the  Association 
from  July  11th  to  25th.  The  Harrison  S. 
Morris  Prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
picture  in  the  Exhibition.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Livingston  Hunt,  a 
People's  Prize  of  $23  will  be  awarded  to  the 
most  popular  picture. 

The  Jury  of  Selection  and  Award  com- 
prises William  Cotton.  John  Elliott.  Robert 
Reid,  Helena  Sturtevant  and  Gertrude  V. 
Whitney. 

The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  opened  its 
Twenty-third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Amer- 
can  Art  on  May  27th  to  continue  through- 
out the  summer. 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  has 
recently  purchased  "The  Thinker"  by 
Rodin,  in  bronze. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  now  possesses  a  beauti- 
ful art  gallery.  It  is  a  marble  structure 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Hamilton 
Brooks,  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband. 
It  will  be  known  as  the  Brooks  Memorial 
Art  Gallery  and  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Memphis  Art  Association. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  which  for 
the  past  two  or  more  years  has  been  under 


construction,  was  opened  with  an  Inaugural 
Exhibition  and  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
the  (5th  of  June.  A  description  of  this  new 
museum,  together  with  an  account  of  its 
opening  will  be  given  in  the  next  number 
of  The  American-  Magazine  of  Art. 

Mr.  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  recently  received 
as  a  bequest  from  one  of  its  leading  citizens, 
the  late  Henry  K.  Wick,  a  building  and 
estate  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  Art 
Gallery  and  Park. 

A  statue  of  Lady  Macbeth  by  the  late 
Elizabeth  Ney  has  been  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  by 
the  Texas  Fine  Arts  Association.  This 
statue  is  the  sculptor's  last  work  and  is  a 
very  interesting  interpretation  of  character. 

The  Nashville  Art  Association  is  holding 
its  Annual  Exhibition  of  paintings  in  the 
Parthenon.  Centennial  Park.  The  Ex- 
hibition opened  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
comprises  1.34  paintings  by  distinguished 
artists,  the  majority  of  which  have  been 
secured  through  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  Portland. 
Me..  Society  of  Art  held  an  Exhibition  of 
etchings,  drawings  and  lithographs  by 
Joseph  Pennell  in  the  Sweat  Memorial 
Museum. 

The  Sculpture  Exhibition  at  the  Albright 
Gallery.  Buffalo,  which  opened  the  17th  of 
June  will  continue  throughout  the  summer. 
Full  account  of  this  Exhibition  will  be 
given  in  a  later  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ramsey,  who  for  some  years 
has  been  business  manager  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  of  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  has  recently  accepted  the 
directorship  of  the  Minneapolis  Art  School. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Snell  will  conduct  his 
summer  painting  class  at  Gloucester,  Mass.. 
during  the  present  season,  he  having  taken 
the  late  Walter  Dean's  commodious  studio 
on  Rocky  Neck. 
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The  Art  Students'  league  of  New  York 
will  for  the  fourteenth  year  conduct  its 
School  of  Landscape  Painting  at  Wood- 
stock, N.  Y.,  under  the  instruction  of 
John  F.  Carlson  and  Frank  Swift  Chase. 

Charles  H.  Niehaus  has  been  awarded 
the  commission  for  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
Memorial  to  be  erected  at  Fort  McHenry 
in  Baltimore.  The  competition  for  this 
memorial  was  one  of  the  largest  which  has 
been  held  and  the  program  has  been  de- 
clared one  of  the  fairest  and  best.  The 
models  submitted  by  the  sculptors  were 
placed  on  public  exhibition  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  GL  IDE  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  Edited  and  Published 
by  Florence  N.  I^evy.  American  Fine  Arts  Ebiild- 
ing.  New  York.  X.  Y.    Price  50  cents. 

This  little  book  of  sixty  pages  with  no  less 
than  forty-nine  illustrations  has  been 
compiled  with  the  direct  cooperation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art.  the  Municipal  Art  Society 
and  the  West  1.5(ith  street  group  of  societies. 

The  fact  that  two  large  conventions  were 
scheduled  to  meet  in  New  York  in  the  early 
summer  of  191(i  and  the  desire  to  give  the 
best  that  the  city  afforded  to  thousands  of 
visitors  led  to  its  preparation.  No  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  private  collections, 
but  those  places  where  works  are  open  to 
the  public  have  been  admirably  listed. 
Art  pilgrimages  have  been  arranged  by 
following  which  the  stranger  will  be  able 
to  see  a  great  deal  in  comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  It  is  all  very  methodical 
and  orderly  as  well  as  comprehensive,  and 
will  undoubtedly  go  far  toward  acquainting 
not  only  visitors  from  afar,  but  residents 
of  New  York  with  the  treasures  of  art 
open  to  all  in  the  great  metropolis. 

NIGHTS.  BY  ELIZABETH  ROBINS 
P  E  X  X  ELL.  The  J.  B.  Lippiricott  Company. 
Publishers.     Price  *3.00  net. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  writer  today 
than  Mrs.  Pennell.  Her  style  is  easy  and 
graceful,  and  she  has  the  unusual  gift  of 
personal  charm  which  admits  the  reader  at 


once  to  her  own  circle  ami  makes  him  or 
her  immediately  a  friend.  No  truer  or 
more  vivid  picture  of  artists'  life  has  been 
drawn  than  that  given  by  Mrs.  Pennell  in 
this  book  entitled.  "Nights,"  which  is  a 
story  of  the  play  hours  of  the  Pennells  and 
their  comrades  in  Rome,  Venice.  London  and 
Paris  during  the  "artistic  eighties"  and  the 
"fighting  nineties."  It  is  an  absorbingly 
interesting  chronicle,  full  of  real  happenings 
ami  with  real  people,  not  merely  persons 
but  personalities.  The  kind  of  book  that 
can  be  read  more  than  once  and  may  well 
be  read  aloud.  The  tale  begins  in  the  early 
days  of  adventure  immediately  after  the 
Pennells*  marriage  and  flows  easily  on  to 
the  ripening  years  without  ever  becoming 
tedious.  There  are  sixteen  illustrations — 
portraits  of  some  of  the  great  people  who 
crossed  the  Pennells'  pathway,  Vcdder. 
Duveneek.  Beardsley,  Stevenson.  Phil  May, 
and  others  of  no  less  note,  each  of  whom  has 
made  his  own  contribution  to  that  large 
field  in  which  the  Pennells  have  so  happily 
lived  and  labored. 

LETTERING.  BY  THOMAS  W(K)L> 
STEVENS.  The  Prnng  Company.  Publishers. 
Price  .00. 

Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  the  author  of 
this  volume  is  well  known  as  an  etcher  and 
also  as  a  designer  of  pageants.  He  is  in 
addition  to  these,  however,  an  instructor 
in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  book  is  designed  to  serve  artists, 
craftsmen  and  students  who  have  lettering 
to  make.  It  represents  good  standards  in 
styles  applicable  to  many  fields  of  work, 
together  with  brief  instructions  regarding 
the  drawing  of  letters.  It  has  com- 
paratively little  text,  the  major  portion  of 
the  book  being  given  up  to  excellent 
examples  of  lettering. 

THE  DI  NE  COI'NTRY.  BY  EARL  II. 
REED.  John  Line  Company,  Publishers.  Price 
*2.0()  net. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  book  lies  for  the 
lover  of  art  in  its  illustrations  which  are 
reproductions  of  etchings  by  the  author. 
Both  pictures  and  text  depict  a  strange  and 
interesting  country  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  a  country  presenting  very  real 
artistic  potentialities,  as  it  were,  a  hereto- 
fore "undiscovered  land." 
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THE  most  useful  book  of 
charmingly  arranged 
domestic  interiors  I  have 
ever  seen."  is  a  testimonial 
the  publishers  were  proud  to 
receive  last  month  from  a 
prominent  architect  of  New 
York,  regarding  HOME  IN- 
TERIORS. 


The  fifty  rooms  illustrated  by 
splendid  full -page  engravings 
(6*  x  9*)  were  furnished  by  ex- 
perts of  the  "Good  Furniture" 
decorating  staff. 

The  publishers  hold  the  key 
to  these  furnishings,  and  will 
gladly  give  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  them  to  any 
purchaser  of  HOME  IN- 
TERIORS. 

If  you  are  an  architect,  they 
will  tell  you  where  your  clients 
may  inspect  the  furniture, 
rugs,  draperies  and  other  dec- 
orative accessories  pictured  in 
any  of  the  fifty  rooms. 

If  you  are  an  interior  decora- 
tor or  a  dealer,  the  publishers 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturers  of  these  fur- 
nishings. 

HOME  INTERIORS  is  a 
handsome  as  well  as  a  useful 
addition  to  any  library,  in  the 
office  or  in  the  home. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President.  Leila  Mechlin,  Secretary. 

Chas.  L.  Hutchinson,  Fint  Viee-Presideni.  N.  H.  Carpenter,  Treantrer. 

Vice-Presidents 

Robert  Bacon,  Boston.  Hennen  Jennings,  Washington. 

W.  K  Bixby,  St  Louis.  John  F.  Lewis,  Philadelphia. 

E.  H.  Blashfield,  New  York.  E.  D.  Libbey,  Toledo. 

Eugene  J.  Carpenter,  Minneapolis.  Howard  Mansfield,  New  York. 

Cass  Gilbert,  New  York.  Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  Ft.  Worth. 

Archer  M.  Huntington,  New  York.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis, 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  organized  in  May,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  in  closer  fellowship  all  workers  in  the  Field  of  Art,  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  Art  and  its  appreciation  in  America. 

Its  membership  is  made  up  of  organisations,  which  become  Chapters,  and  individuals 
who  are  classed  as  Associate,  Active  or  Sustaining  Members,  Patrons  or  Benefactors. 

The  annual  dues  are  as  follows:  Chapters,  from  $10  to  $50;  Associate  Members, 
$2;  Active  Members,  $10;  Sustaining  Members,  $100;  Patrons  are  those  who  con- 
tribute $250  or  more,  and  Benefactors  those  who  contribute  $1,000  or  more. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  sends  out  traveling  exhibitions,  circulates  illus- 
trated lectures  and  publishes  The  American  Magazine  or  Abt  and  The  American  Art 
Annual  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Art. 

It  earnestly  desires  the  cooperation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  these  objects. 
Membership  blanks  and  further  information  will  be  furnished,  upon  request. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


To  serve  19U-1917 

Herbert  Adams. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest. 
Charles  Allen  Munn. 
Mrs.  Gustave  Radeke. 
Cornelia  B.  Sage. 
G.  D.  Seymour., 
Lorado  Taft, 


To  tene  1916-1918 

Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander. 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 
H.  W.  Kent. 
Florence  N.  Levy. 
Elihu  Root. 
Marvin  F.  Scaife. 


To  eerve  1916-1919 

Charles  W.  Ames. 
Cecilia  Beaux. 
N.  H.  Carpenter. 
Cass  Gilbert. 
Arthur  A.Hamerschlag. 
Francis  C.  Jones. 
Charles  Moore. 
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ALBERT  RYDER 

BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


ALBERT  RYDER  is  unique  among 
i  painters.  In  the  history  of  his  own 
art  there  Ls  no  chapter  in  which  he  seems 
to  belong.  Although  at  first  impression 
his  figures  look  a  bit  childish  and  his  vision 
appears  to  have  the  naive  directness  of  a 
child,  he  is  not  a  Primitive  for  he  is  too 
mature  in  his  synthesis  of  effects  and  too 
incurious  about  the  actual  world  in  all  its 
bewilderment  of  detail.    What   he  loves 


best  to  paint  arc  his  visions  of  romantic 
beauty,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  the  Rhine  Maidens, 
An  Oriental  Encampment.  His  conceptions 
are  intimately  personal  and  his  effects  sug- 
gestive less  of  Nature  than  of  other  arts. 
As  we  study  Ryder  we  realize  that  his 
directness  is  a  cpiality  for  plastic  desigti, 
in  spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  is  a 
pattern  carefully  wrought  out  of  carefully 
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made  texture  to  convey  a  snhtle  emotion 
to  the  mind.  If  lie  is  not  a  Primitive, 
he  is  even  less  the  type  we  associate  with 
the  seenrity  of  the  so-called  Masters,  old 
ami  new,  the  great  men  whose  art  is  a 


language  for  the  many,  and  therefore  suave 
and  sound  and  sane.  There  is  a  spiritual 
loneliness  in  the  work  of  Ryder  and  that 
slight  divergence  from  the  normal  con- 
sequent upon  an  absolute  indifference  to  the 
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world's  opinion.  This  quality  is  what  also 
separates  him  from  the  rehels  of  art.  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  glad  the 
Modernists  would  be  to  claim  him.  pointing 
out  his  independence  from  all  tradition  and 
pictorial  formula,  his  intense  inwardness, 
his  simplification,  his  abstract  expression 
of  mass  through  color.  All  this  is  un- 
questionable and  I  believe  that  without  any 
bluster  of  self-advertising  this  great  man 
has  done  what  all  the  little  revolutionists 
keep  pretending  that  they  are  preparing 
to  do.  Ryder  has  always  despised  pub- 
licity, has  had  no  theory  to  advance  and 
no  desire  to  start  a  revolution.  His  self- 
sufficiency  and  devotion  to  his  inward 
vision  do  not  constitute  him  a  Futurist,  nor 
indeed  a  representative  of  any  group  or 
school.  Fundamentally,  he  is  much  farther 
removed  from  these  so-called  Futurists  and 
their  propaganda  than  from  the  genuine 
Primitives  and  the  established  Masters. 
If  we  were  compelled  to  put  him  in  a 


pigeon-hole  it  would  be  with  the  romantic 
painters  Decamp,  Monticelli,  Matthew 
Maris  and  George  Fuller,  and  with  the 
greatest  of  the  English  romantic  poets, 
Thomas  Coleridge.  What  Coleridge 
achieved  in  words,  Ryder  has  crystallized 
in  pigments. 

We  are  inclined  nowadays  to  lament  the 
fact  that  Ryder  has  given  his  pictures 
literary  titles,  thus  making  them  tribute- 
bearing  illustrations  of  standard  poetry 
instead  of  epoch-making  creations  of 
original  painting.  Personally,  I  like  the 
titles,  because  they  are  characteristic  of 
the  man.  No  stories  are  told  in  these  little 
pictures.  They  are  not  elaborations  of  a 
poet's  theme,  but  simplified  recreation!  of 
his  dream  in  a  different  medium.  Ryder  is 
himself  a  poet  and  he  sees  no  reason  why 
poetry  should  not  furnish  the  inspiration 
for  painting,  even  as  painting  has  so  often 
illumined  the  torch  of  poetry.  Being  both 
a  poet  and  a  painter,  he  knows  how  closely 
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related  arc  the  dreams  of  mind  and  eye. 
He  knows  that  the  emotional  mood  of 
poetry  can  be  the  very  soul  of  painting  and 
that  the  decorative  charm  of  painting  is 
often  the  true  purpose  of  poetry.  If  he  is 
inspired  to  express  in  his  own  art  the  emo- 
tion with  which  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  has  excited  him,  isn't  this  emotion 
apt  to  he  quite  as  personal  and  rather  more 
poignant  than  the  emotion  Cezanne  ex- 
perienced in  the  presence  of  a  potato,  or 
contemplating  a  bouquet  <>f  paper  flowers? 
Ryder's  literary  titles  simply  show  that  he 
is  well  aware  that  if  his  art  is  incapahle  of 


adding  new  beauty  and  distinction  to  an 
old  theme,  whether  selected  from  Nature  or 
from  another  art.  then  it  must  lie  a  very  in- 
expressive language  and  certainly  incapable 
of  making  its  way  in  the  world  alone. 
Now  Ryder's  art  is  not  dependent  upon 
literature.  He  has  painted  barnyards  with 
chickens,  ami  stables  with  horses  standing 
in  their  stalls,  and  1  remember  one  very 
engaging  picture  of  a  wee  dead  bird.  When 
his  esthetic  themes  were  selected  (child- 
like) in  the  stable,  they  received  the  same 
inspired  distinction  of  style  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  his  lyric  dreams.    The  domestic 
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and  pastoral  subjects  are  curiously  attrac- 
tive in  the  hands  of  Ryder.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  silhouette  of  a  horseman 
against  the  afterglow  could  in  itself  sug- 
gest a  thrilling  adventure,  that  a  hay-loft 
could  be  a  thing  of  sensuous  beauty,  and  a 
rooster  a  personage  of  romance,  and  that 
an  evening  light  over  a  familiar  cow-pasture 
could  evoke  a  thought  of  curfew  in  Old 
England.  And  yet  of  course  the  painter's 
favorite  dream  is  more  compelling  to  the 
imagination,  with  its  lonely  voyager  float- 
ing on  a  silver  sea  "beneath  the  cold  glare 
of  the  desolate  moon.'*  Ryder  dreamed 
this  dream  so  often  that  it  became  a  part  of 
his  inner  life. and  the  acmeof  his  inspiration. 

There  are  two  lines  in  the  Ancient 
Mariner  which  might  well  have  inspired  the 
complete  art  of  Albert  Ryder: 

"Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone! 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea." 

The  two  lines  contain  only  four  words 
which  seem  to  occur  involuntarily  and  in- 
evitably; only  four  words,  and  yet  so  in- 
tensely effective  is  their  combination,  their 
spacing,  their  repetition,  that  the  tragic 
meaning  is  flashed  like  an  apparition  before 
the  mind,  and  we  receive  such  a  shock  as 
we  would  feel  upon  hearing  an  outcry  of 
panic  in  the  night.  These  lines  seem  to  me 
to  contain  not  only  the  passion,  but  the 
esthetic  principle  of  Coleridge,  Poe  and 
Ryder;  their  simplification  of  style  for  the 
realization  of  supernatural  subjects,  pur- 
posing in  the  words  of  Coleridge  "to  create 
a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure 
for  the  shadowy  phantoms  of  imagination 
a  willing  suspension  of  unbelief."  This  is 
easier  to  perforin  in  prose  than  in  verse  and 
in  pictorial  drama  it  is  easiest  of  all.  Here 
then  is  the  justification  for  Ryder's  trans- 
position of  Coleridge's  theme  into  his  own 
art.  The  very  colors  described  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner  are  the  colors  of  Ryder's 
palette: 

"About,  about  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death  fires  danced  at  night, 
The  water  like  a  witches'  oils 
Burnt  green  and  blue  and  white." 
Also,  there  is  in  this  greatest  of  all  ballads 
Hie  possible  origin  of  Ryder's  gorgeous 
dream  of  the  night  sky: 

"The  thick,  black  cloud  was  cleft  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side." 


And  the  very  weight  of  Ryder's  pigments, 
enameled  tone  laid  over  enameled  tone, 
producing  at  last  a  wonderful,  somber 
richness,  even  this  unprecedented  technique 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  lines: 
"  For  the  sky  and  the  sea  and  the  sea  and  the 
sky 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye." 
However  intoxicating  the  delight  of  the 
color,  however  intense  the  joy  or  terror  of 
the  vision,  it  is  always  with  the  "weary 
eye"  of  the  dreamer  that  Ryder  approached 
his  inspiration 

But  although  I  seem  to  find  in  Coleridge 
a  precursor  of  Ryder  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
painter  is  not,  at  least,  the  more  consistent 
artist.  The  Ancient  Mariner  is  a  perfect 
achievement,  a  marvel  of  long-sustained  in- 
spiration. In  every  other  poem  by  Cole- 
ridge, however,  there  is  a  surfeit  of  ornament, 
a  wordiness  which  corresponds  in  painting 
to  the  preciosity  of  excessive  indulgence  in 
color  or  line.  With  Ryder  the  color  scheme 
is  always  a  single  chord  of  music  and  the 
color  masses  are  composed  in  such  a  way 
that  their  outlines  of  dark  against  hght  and 
light  against  dark  make  the  music  of  the 
picture,  color  and  mass,  and  light  function- 
ing together,  and  all  giving  a  sense  of 
dramatic  intensity.  The  "Moonlit  Cove" 
is  one  of  the  world's  great  romantic  pic- 
tures— high  tide  and  the  glare  of  the  moon. 
Something  is  soon  to  happen  in  this  black 
corner  of  the  coast.  Wc  know  this, 
although  we  only  find,  dimly,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock,  an  empty  deep-bottomed 
boat  which  casts  its  own  shadow  ucross  the 
glistening,  seething  surf.  The  shape  of  the 
boat,  the  blackness  of  the  shadow  Itchind  it. 
suggest  a  luxury  of  danger.  And  the  man  in 
the  moon  stares  curiously  down  from  among 
fantastic  clouds. 

In  every  picture  there  is  some  magic  of 
rhythmic  arabesque,  some  strangely  solid 
mystery  of  color,  some  thrilling  whisper 
to  the  imagination.  Wc  think  by  turns  of 
dramatic  folksongs,  of  Korin's  designs  in 
lacquer,  of  the  tone  poems  of  Coleridge. 
Keats  and  Poe.  of  Wagner's  operas  of  the 
Northland,  first  and  last  of  music.  And 
this  subtle  blend  of  enchantments  con- 
stitutes the  unique  quality  of  the  art  of 
Albert  Ryder,  an  art  of  imagination  all 
compact  and  of  romantic  emotion  in  its 
most  secret  mood. 
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ON  THE  6th  of  June  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  which  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  under  construction, 
was  opened  with  an  Inaugural  Exhibition 
and  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  Museum 
is  beautiful  and  appropriate  in  design  and 
extremely  well  planned,  and  may  be 
reckoned  as  an  asset  not  only  to  Cleveland, 
but  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  white  marble  structure  of  classic 
design  set  among  the  trees  on  an  eminence 
in  Wade  Park.  Approaching  the  building 
from  the  Euclid  avenue  entrance  to  the 
park  it  appears  to  be  a  single  story  in  height, 
witli  long  blank  walls  flanking  a  tetrastyle 
Ionic  portico,  relieved  at  either  end  by  a 
pair  of  engaged  columns  between  piers 
marking  terminal  pavilions.  Passing 
around  the  building  it  is  found  that  at  both 
ends  there  are  triple  windows  framed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  pavilion  motive  with  the 
same  number  of  columns  as  in  the  portico. 
The  north  front,  that  directly  opposite  the 
main  approach,  shows  a  facade  pierced  with 
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windows,  but  is  dignified  in  appearance  and 
in  keeping  with  the  general  classic  design. 

The  architects  of  this  building  were 
Messrs.  Uubbell  and  Benes  of  Cleveland, 
who  prepared  the  plans  in  consultation  with 
the  late  Edmund  B.  Wheelwright  of  Boston. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  to  which 
entrance  is  had  from  the  rear,  are  the  ad- 
ministrative and  educational  departments 
of  the  Museum.  Here  to  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance  is  a  lunch  room  with  its 
kitchen  ami  pantry  purposed  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public.  To  the  left  is  the  print 
room  and  a  room  for  conferences.  The 
central  space  to  the  left  on  the  ground  floor 
is  given  over  to  an  auditorium  seating  ap- 
proximately 450  persons.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  public  lecture  halls  to 
be  found  in  any  of  our  modern  museums. 
The  platform  stage  is  well  placed  and  of 
satisfactory  height;  the  walls  enclose  with- 
out obviously  restricting,  the  floor  slopes 
just  enough,  the  chairs  are  of  an  exceedingly 
comfortable  character,  and  the  proportions 
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ami  atmosphere  are  sued  as  to  create  an 
intimate  relation  between  speaker  ami 
amlience. 

Beyond  the  auditorium  is  the  library, 
and  off  of  this  is  found  the  photograph 
room  which  can  also  be  used  for  small  class 
meetings. 

Opposite    the    foyer    into    which  the 


auditorium  opens  is  a  double  stairway  lead- 
ing up  two  easy  flights  to  the  garden  court 
from  whence  the  main  floor  of  the  Museum 
is  accessible.  Beyond  the  foyer  to  the 
right  arc  the  administrative  offices,  while 
at  the  rear  are  the  receiving  ami  storage 
rooms,  work  shops,  etc. 

All  the  most  modern  devices  for  caring  for 
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Art  treasures  have  been  installed  in  this 
perfectly  equipped  Museum.  The  storage 
room  is  a  model  of  its  kind  and  contains 
certain  admirable  devices  which  are  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  main  floor  may  be  reached  by  the 
public  either  through  the  main  entrance, 
facing  the  entrance  to  the  park,  or  from 
the  rear  by  way  of  the  ground  floor  and  the 
central  staircase. 

Entering  the  building  by  the  south 
portico,  where  are  placet!  memorial  tablets 
commemorating  the  munificent  gifts  of 
John  Huntington  and  Horace  Kelley  which 
have  made  the  Museum  possible,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  the  entrance  lobby 
which  opens  directly  into  the  rotunda. 
Immediately  opposite  is  a  large  square  hall 
decorated  in  blue  and  buff,  the  Colonial 
colors.  Herein  are  exhibited  works  of  art 
tif  the  Colonial  period  in  America  including 
not  only  paintings,  but  furniture,  silver 
and  other  examples  of  industrial  art. 

Opening  from  this  successively  is  a 
series  of  rooms  extending  around  the 
entire  building.  First  a  Gothic  and 
Mediaeval  room,  then  the  long  Renaissance 
gallery.  Third,  a  room  in  which  paintings 
of  the  Italian  school  are  shown,  after  which 
come  galleries  devoted  to  Dutch  and 
Spanish,  French,  English  and  American 
paintings. 

This  series  of  rooms  surrounds  a  great 
court  architecturally  treated  in  a  some- 
what stern  manner  as  befits  its  use  as  a 
gallery  of  tapestries  and  metals,  arms  and 
armor. 

Occupying  similar  space  in  the  opposite 
wing  is  the  garden  court,  previously  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  unique  and  interesting 
features  of  this  new  Museum.  It  is  spa- 
cious and  suggestive  of  the  courts  of  some 
of  the  famous  Italian  palaces.  The  walls 
are  of  soft-toued  brick.  In  the  middle 
splashes  a  fountain.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  growing  plants,  and  and  open  sky- 
light gives  an  out-door  effect,  while  here 
and  there  taking  their  places  as  ornaments 
rather  than  mere  exhibits  are  architectural 
objects  and  works  of  decorative  art. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Museum  is  gray, 
but  spots  of  color  relieve  resulting  coldness. 
The  room  in  the  north-eastern  corner  in 
which  the  paintings  of  the  Italian  school 
are  shown  reproduces  an  apartment  in  an 


Italian  Palazzo  of  the  Cinqueeento.  There 
is  a  vaulted  ceiling  enriched  with  ornament 
and  color,  the  doorways  and  surbase  are 
of  travertine  and  brown  velvet  covers  the 
walls.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  room  devoted  to  the  art  of  the  Near 
East,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Asiatic  coun- 
tries to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  has  likewise  been  decorative! y  treated 
and  presents  an  interesting  color  scheme. 

There  is  certain  space  available  on  the 
second  floor  and  here  a  room  80  x  SO  feet 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  Children's 
Museum,  in  which  will  be  brought  together 
material  of  various  kinds  likely  to  stimulate 
childish  imagination  and  help  to  visualize 
studies  in  desigti,  history,  geography,  etc. 
Tt>  this  museum  some  valuable  gifts  have 
already  been  made. 

It  is  an  impossible  thing  for  a  museum 
such  as  this  to  spring  full-fledged  into  exist- 
ence and  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  inaugural  ceremonies  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  impressed  not  only 
by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  structure, 
but  with  the  great  future  which  lies  before 
the  institution.  A  museum  is  essentially 
for  use  and  it  is  through  the  fulfillment 
of  this  function  that  it  acquires  real 
significance.  There  is  of  necessity  some- 
thing raw  and  chilly  about  a  new  museum, 
up  the  stairs  of  which  but  few  feet  have 
tramped  and  through  the  halls  of  which 
almost  no  seekers  after  pleasure  and  knowl- 
edge have  wandered.  The  atmosphere 
is  lacking,  but  the  sense  of  undeveloped 
opportunities  and  possibilities  is  great. 

The  Inaugural  Exhibition  which  opened 
on  the  sixth  of  June  and  will  continue  well  in- 
to September  is  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
character,  setting  a  good  standard  for  the 
future,  but  not  one  so  high  that  it  cannot 
be  lived  up  to  and  exceeded.  Of  necessity 
many  of  the  exhibits  were  borrowed,  and 
if  it  were  not  so  there  would  be  little  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  and  development.  To 
stock  a  museum  complete  and  outright 
would  mean  putting  an  end  to  progress. 
The  Cleveland  Art  Museum  is.  and  will 
undoubtedly  always  be,  the  possession  of 
the  jieople  of  Cleveland,  who  will  through 
succeeding  generations  take  pride  in  assist- 
ing in  its  development  ami  contributing 
to  its  growth. 

Among  the  most  notable  loans  attention 
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may  be  called  to  the  collection  of  Orients! 
Art  lent  by  Mr.  Chnrles  L.  Freer  from  the 
collection  which  has  been  deeded  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  Nation. 

One  large  gallery  was  given  over  to 
paintings  by  contemporary  American 
artists  and  herein  will  later  be  shown 
transient  and  travelling  exhibitions. 

Specially  notable  among  the  Museum's 
present  possessions  is  the  Holdcn  collec- 
tion of  paintings  of  early  Italian  masters, 
a  part  of  a  collection  originally  brought  to 
this  country  by  James  Jackson  Jarves.  the 
major  portion  of  which  is  now  in  the 
historical  collection  at  Yale.  The  Holdcn 
collection  contains  very  interesting  examples 
of  the  works  of  painters  of  the  Italian  schools 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
not  great  masterpieces,  but  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative works. 

Among  other  important  gifts  to  the 
Museum  should  be  mentioned  eight  tapes- 
tries illustrating  the  story  of  Dido  and 


Aeneas  which  were  originally  owned  by 
the  Barberini  family  in  Home,  from  whom 
they  were  purchased  by  the  late  Charles 
M.  Foulke  of  Washington,  D.  C.  who 
sold  them  to  Mrs.  Dudley  Peter  Allen  in 
1915  for  presentation  to  this  Museum  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Dudley  Peter  Allen. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Severance 
the  Museum  has  also  received  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  arms  and  armor. 

For  so  admirable  a  beginning  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  the  officers  of  the 
Museum  and  the  capable  director,  Mr. 
Frederick  Allen  Whiting.  In  his  address 
at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Museum  on  June  Gth, 
Judge  Sanders,  the  president  of  the  Mu- 
seum, laid  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Museum  as  it  stands  today  represents 
not  only  thought  and  effort,  but  the  finest 
kind  of  cooperation,  and  that  it  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  on  the  part  of  many  it 
is  understood  that  the  immaterial  rather 
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than  the  material  things  of  life  signify,  and  for  "man  to  live  by  bread  alone."  It  is 
that  in  the  truest  sense  it  is  impossible  in  this  spirit  that  this  Museum  has  had  its 
even  in   this  so-ealled   materialistic  age  ineeption. 

THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  ART* 

BY  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON 
President  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
First  Vice-President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 


IT  IS  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to 
bring  greetings  and  congratulations 
from  the  Trustees  of  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art.  We  rejoice  with  you  in 
the  dedication  of  this  beautiful  building. 
The  citizens  of  Cleveland  may  well  be 
proud  of  what  you  have  accomplished,  for 
this  temple  dedicated  to  the  fine  Arts  will 
bring  beauty  and  inspiration  into  their 
lives.  We  would  express  also  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  munificence  of  John  Huntington 
and  Horace  Kellcy,  to  whom  not  only  you 
but  all  the  citizens  of  our  country  are  in- 
debted. 

Many  may  wonder  why  I  have  chosen  a 
subject  so  old  and  trite  as  the  Democracy 
of  Art.  It  is  almost  as  hackneyed  as  the 
word  Art  itself.  What  word  of  the  English 
language  has  been  more  often  misused  and 
so  much  abused.  Think  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  its  name.  This  of  all  that  we 
have  been  coiled  upon  to  accept  as  master- 
pieces of  Art.  Surely  Art  has  been  used 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Her  devotees,  wise  and  unwise,  have 
preached  her  doctrines  so  incessantly  of 
late  years  that  we  are  often  weary  of  them 
and  the  cause  they  represent.  But  until 
the  mission  of  Art  is  more  widely  understood 
there  will  be  need  of  much  preaching. 
This  preaching  should  emphasize  the 
democratic  nature  of  Art  and  set  forth  the 
great  value  of  Art  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  materialistic  age  in 
which  we  live. 

There  are  man}'  definitions  of  the  word 
Art.  No  universally  accepted  definition 
of  the  word  has  yet  been  found.  Tolstoi 
has  written  a  full  volume  in  answer  to  the 
question.    "What  is  Art?"   without  re- 


moving the  question  mark.  One  could 
consume  an  entire  evening  in  quoting  the 
various  definitions  of  the  word.  Many  of 
them  are  very  amusing.  Perhaps  that  of 
Mr.  Gookin  is  the  best  one  yet  presented  to 
us — "Art  is  the  coordinating  intelligence 
and  skill  which  man  exercises  in  creating 
beautiful  things." 

Originally  the  word  Art  included  almost 
every  form  of  human  endeavor.  As  late 
as  the  Italian  Renaissance,  no  distinction 
was  made  between  Art  and  Craft,  every 
craftsman  was  an  artist  in  his  degree,  and 
every  artist  was  a  craftsman  of  a  superior 
sort.  This  was  true  of  Donatello,  Yerroc- 
chio,  Leonardo,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo. 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  in  the  south,  as 
well  as  of  Van  Eyck,  Mending,  Dilrer, 
Holbein,  Rubens  in  the  north.  They  were 
all  workmen  skilled  in  form  and  color. 
Now  we  make  a  distinction  between  the 
useful  and  the  fine  arts.  At  the  present 
time  when  we  use  the  word  Art  it  is 
generally  understood  that  we  refer  to  paint- 
ing, sculpture  or  architecture.  This 
limited  use  of  the  word  is  unfortunate,  since 
it  has  in  a  large  measure  led  unthinking 
people  to  look  upon  Art  as  something  apart 
from  daily  life.  Nothing  is  more  untrue 
than  this  assumption.  Art  is  not  destined 
for  a  small  and  privileged  class.  Art  is 
democratic.  It  is  of  the  people  and  for 
the  p<>ople.  The  basis  of  all  great  Art  is 
human  nature,  and  this  fact  is  its  one  per- 
manent element. 

As  industry  takes  the  raw  material  of 
wood,  and  coal,  and  iron,  and  shapes  them 
into  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life, 
so  Art  takes  the  raw^  material  of  leisure, 
ambition,  and  desire,  and  creates  with  them 
forces  for  the  refinement  of  living. 


•An  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Cleveland  Muwum,  June  «i,  Iftlfi. 
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It  is  a  privilege  to  work  for  a  good  cause, 
and  every  good  cause  can  only  be  kept  alive 
by  constant  effort.  It  is  the  perpetual 
effort  of  true  men  and  good  women  that 
keeps  alive  in  the  world  those  eternal 
things  which  make  the  world  fit  for  human- 
ity. Therefore  be  patient  with  those  who 
seem  to  be  harping  on  any  worn  subject, 
even  though  it  be  one  so  old  as  that  of  Art. 

Art  has  had  its  mission  in  the  life  of  every 
people.  Indeed  iu  many  cases  the  Art  of  a 
nation  is  its  only  surviving  record.  Art 
still  has  its  mission.  It  has  not  been  ful- 
filled, and  there  is  need  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  its  influence  upon  daily  life,  for  a 
great  many  of  our  people  still  look  upon  the 
world  of  Art  as  something  outside  the  pale 
of  ordinary  life.  They  look  upon  Art  as 
the  pastime  of  the  idle  or  the  plaything  of 
the  dreamer.  Nothing  is  more  untrue. 
One  cannot  maintain  the  theory  that  Art 
belongs  only  to  the  powerful  and  the  rich. 
It  exists  for  the  common  heart  and  for 
ordinary  culture.  While  one  can  assert 
that  the  Fine  Arts  are  truly  intellectual 
amusements,  he  can  with  equal  assurance 
declare  that  they  minister  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  masses  as  well.  There  is  an  infinite 
relation  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  life.  In  the  humblest  walks  of  life  you 
will  find  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
virtue.  There  also  you  may  find  a  true 
appreciation  of  Art.  The  sense  of  beauty  is 
present  every  where.  The  sense  of  beauty  is 
a  means  of  happiness.  There  is  nothing 
more  closely  allied  than  beauty  and  art. 
It  is  not  the  sole  mission  of  Art  to  amuse  or 
to  furnish  moral  instruction.  The  true 
mission  of  Art,  as  Hagel  says,  is  to  discover 
and  present  the  ideal. 

There  is  need  at  the  present  time  in  the 
world  of  scholarship  and  religion,  as  well  as 
iu  that  of  politics  and  business,  of  exalting 
the  value  of  our  ideals.  May  we  not  lay  the 
terrible  war  now  raging  in  Europe  to  the 
fact  that  the  world  has  grown  rich  and 
strong  in  material  things  at  a  very  rapid 
pace  during  the  last  generation,  while  its 
advance  in  morals  has  not  kept  pace  with 
its  material  growth?  In  the  light  of  all 
that  has  occurred  in  Europe  during  the  past 
two  years,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  pride 
in  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
What  shall  we  say  of  our  so-called  Christian 
nations?    As  a  matter  of  fart  there  is  no 


Christian  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
today.  There  are  in  many  countries  many 
Christian  people,  enough  to  keep  the  world 
from  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  but  the  world 
as  a  whole  is  very  far  from  Christian.  The 
great  city  of  Chicago,  where  it  is  my  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  live  and  work,  is  not  a 
moral  city — far  from  it,  but  all  its  citizens 
are  not  bad.  There  are  many  good  men 
among  them  with  lofty  ideals  and  a  willing- 
ness to  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  public 
good.  It  is  they  who  keep  the  city  from 
utter  degradation.  So  also  in  the  world  of 
Art  There  is  no  nation  of  today  which  is 
truly  artistic.  Art  must  still  be  nourished 
by  the  few  who  appreciate  its  value. 

What  an  opportunity  then  is  offered  to 
every  Art  Museum  to  minister  in  the  right 
way  not  only  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people 
but  to  the  uplifting  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Art  for  art's  sake  is  a  selfish  and  erroneous 
doctrine,  unworthy  those  who  present  it. 
Art  for  humanity  and  a  service  of  Art  for 
those  who  live  and  work  and  strive  in  a 
humdrum  world  is  the  true  doctrine  and 
the  one  that  every  Art  Museum  should 
cherish. 

The  value  of  an  Art  Institute  should  be 
measured  by  the  service  it  renders  to  the 
community  in  which  it  stands.  The  prin- 
cipal function  of  an  Art  museum  is  the 
cultivation  and  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful. The  Trustees  of  our  Art  Museums  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  in  the  advancement  of 
the  civilization  of  the  present  age.  no  agency 
save  that  of  commerce  can  be  more  potent 
than  that  of  Art.  Art  is  a  luxury  for  the 
rich,  but  a  necessity  for  the  poor.  The 
Trustees  of  our  Art  Museums  appreciate 
as  never  before  the  great  educational  possi- 
bilities of  the  Museum,  and  are  endeavoring 
through  it  to  diffuse  information  about  Art 
and  to  develop  a  just  apprccaition  of  Art 
among  the  masses.  The  introduction  of 
this  educational  feature  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Museums  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  progress  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  recent  years.  The  Art  Museum 
of  the  past  has  been  set  aside.  It  has  been 
transformed  from  a  cemetery  of  bric-a-brac 
to  a  museum  of  living  thought.  The 
Museum  of  today  is  democratic  in  the  best 
sense,  of  the  word.  It  has  adopted  the 
motto  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
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History  of  New  York— "For  the  People, 
for  Education,  for  Science."  The  Museum 
of  the  future  will  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
Laboratory  and  Library.  It  will  co- 
operate with  Library  and  School  as  one  of 
the  principal  agencies  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind.  It  will  be  a  source  of 
inspiration,  a  means  of  happiness,  a  vital 
factor  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Man  is  still  led  by  an  inner  light.  The 
ideals,  the  moral  convictions,  and  the  vital 
principles  of  a  people  are  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  its  history.  We  arc 
governed  by  our  ideals.  It  is  the  function 
of  Art  to  present  the  ideal. 

The  secret  of  the  greatness  of  the  Art  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  ideal  realization  of 
Italian  reality.  Beauty  has  been  and  is 
still  everywhere  present.  Its  standards 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  from  age  to 
age,  but  there  is  no  people  civilized  or 
uncivilized  but  has  its  standard  of  beauty. 
The  sense  of  beauty  is  a  means  of  happiness. 
If  we  wish  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
future  generations,  we  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  foster  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
among  the  children  of  the  present  time. 
We  can  do  nothing  better  for  our  youth  than 
to  stimulate  its  imagination,  for  without 
imagination  there  can  be  no  advance  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world. 

Artists  themselves  often  fail  to  appreciate 
the  democracy  of  Art.  Many  of  them  look 
upon  themselves  as  members  of  a  privileged 
class,  exempt  from  all  the  rules  that  govern 
society.  They  live  in  a  world  apart  from 
the  life  about  them  and  complain  of  the 
lack  of  appreciation  accorded  to  them. 
They  forget  that  the  greatest  Art  of  every 
age  has  been  that  which  has  been  inspired 
by  the  common  life  of  the  time;  that  which 
has  expressed  the  aspirations  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Phidias  did  not  create  Greek 
art.  On  the  contrary  he  was  the  product 
of  his  time.  The  great  Italian  masters 
were  those  who  best  expressed  the  life  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy;  the  ideals 
of  the  people  of  their  time.  The  people 
easily  recognized  these  matters  in  their 
day,  for  they  were  those  like  Yerroechio, 
Donatello.  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
who  could  best  express  the  life  and  the  hope 
of  the  time  in  painting,  sculpture  and 


architecture,  in  terms  understood  by  all. 
As  Kenyon  Cox  has  said— perhaps  the 
greatest  distinction  between  modern  Art 
and  that  of  the  past  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Art  of  the  past  was  produced  for  a  public 
that  wanted  it,  and  understood  it,  by 
artists  who  understood  and  sympathized 
with  their  public.  The  Art  of  our  time  has 
been  for  the  most  part  produced  for  a  public 
that  did  not  want  it,  and  misunderstood  it. 
by  artists  who  dislike  the  public  for  which 
they  work. 

The  great  artists  of  the  past  were  ap- 
preciated in  their  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  with  the  exception  of  Rembrandt  you 
will  scarcely  find  an  unappreciated  genius 
in  the  history  of  Art  until  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  great  masters  of  the  Renais- 
sance from  Giotto  to  Veronese  were  duly 
honored  in  their  day  and  generation. 

The  great  artists  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance were  great  men,  good  citizens,  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  the  community 
in  which  they  lived.  In  these  days  we 
would  speak  of  them  as  men  of  affairs,  as 
well  as  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects. 
They  did  not  set  their  Art  upon  a  pedestal 
where  few  could  see  it,  and  where  those  who 
did  got  but  a  distorted  view  of  it.  They 
placed  their  Art  upon  the  ground  where 
children  could  look  and  gaze  at  it.  and  by  it 
be  inspired.  They  realized  that  there  arc 
many  artists  in  the  world  who  can  not 
paint  or  carve,  or  build,  many  who  have 
artistic  sense  and  taste,  who  can  not  create. 
They  appreciated  the  fact  that  no  good 
thing  can  be  made  too  common.  Many 
artists  of  today  complain  of  lack  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  public.  There  is 
ground  for  their  complaint.  It  lies  partly 
in  the  condition  of  modern  life,  and  partly 
in  the  state  in  which  Art  finds  itself  at  the 
present  time.  In  modern  life  leisure  no 
longer  exists.  Contemplation  is  almost  a 
lost  faculty.  Novelty — that  which  is  sensa- 
tional is  demanded.  Nothing  else  attracts 
attention.  Legitimate  Art  does  not  court 
novelty  or  sensation.  Therefore  it  often 
fails  to  receive  due  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  iuliucnces  at  work 
in  the  realm  of  Art  which  tend  to  alienate 
the  people.  Tendencies  toward  the  il- 
legitimate and  the  insincere.  The  public 
has  been  taught  for  centuries  the  language 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  and  it  is 
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slow  to  recognize  new  forms  of  expression 
even  though  they  may  be  good.  It  is  eon- 
founded  by  the  work  of  many  ignorant 
and  self-interested  men  who  seek  to  exploit 
themselves  and  their  Art  by  presuming 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  talented  and 
competent  artists  who  are  sincerely  ex- 
|M>rimenting  in  the  craft  of  their  profession. 
Even  the  sincere  artist  is  often  forgetful  of 
the  public  in  the  pursuit  of  technique  in 
color  and  in  light.  His  ignorant  followers 
lacking  genius,  talent  or  industry  fill  our 
galleries  with  ugly  creations  and  claim 
approval  solely  on  the  ground  of  newness 
and  originality — forgetting  or  ignoring  the 
fundamental  traditions  of  all  great  Art. 
Let  us  go  on  our  way  uninfluenced  by  those 
who  find  nothing  good  in  the  art  of  the  past. 

Out  of  all  discussion  pro  and  con  will 
come  some  values  worthy  of  recognition. 
Some  old  rules  will  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. There  are  as  many  different  modes 
of  expression  in  painting  as  there  are  in 
literature.  There  is  no  one  supreme 
master  in  painting.  There  are  many. 
In  every  age  of  Art,  painting  has  been  a 
sufficient  medium  for  the  expression  of 
men's  minds.  There  is  no  great  art  with- 
out great  men.  When  we  have  great  men 
we  have  great  Art.  The  great  artist  never 
ignores   the  public. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  although  the  world 
may  still  lx'  called  vulgar,  men  admire  the 
chaste  and  the  refined.  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  refining  power  of  the  beautiful.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  love  of  l>eauty  is  still 
present  everywhere.  Emerson  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said.  "Truth,  Beauty  and 
Goodness  are  but  different  expressions  of 
the  same  All."  Let  us  dedicate  our 
Museums  not  to  Art,  but  to  the  service  of 
humanity.  Let  us  be  free  with  the  work  of 
our  hands  as  is  the  Supreme  Master  Artist, 
who  hath  created  the  beauty  of  the  heavens, 
the  land  and  the  seas,  and  all  that  therein  is. 
and  given  to  all  men  for  their  use  and 
happiness.  May  these  Museums  reveal 
to  those  who  enter  their  portals  the 
universal  beauty  of  all  about  us.  and 
inspire  them  in  the  Art  of  all  Arts— the 
Art  of  living. 

The  glory  of  the  early  morning,  the 
splendor  of  the  setting  sun,  the  beauty  of 
the  earth  clad  in  the  garment  of  spring 
or  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  June,  will 
never  be  out  of  date.  They  are  works  of 
Art  created  by  the  Supreme  Master.  No 
more  will  a  great  work  of  Art  coming  from 
the  hand  of  man  ever  become  common- 
place or  obsolete  if  it  be  grounded  in 
universal  fact  and  expressed  in  a  universal 
language. 


THE  LOVE  OF  ART 
By  Ekwin  F.  Smitu 

When  Micliael  Angelo  his  David  carved. 

Hi?  took  from  choice  a  stone  rejected  thrice 
By  lesser  men;  when  aged  Rembrandt  starved, 

He  painted  canvases  beyond  all  price; 
Which  proves  the  common  man  not  master-wise. 

Indeed,  how  should  he  hear  the  higher  voice. 
Whose  throat  is  overfull  of  specious  lies? 

Hut  those  w  ho  wulk  in  Art's highway.from  choice, 
They  breathe  a  purer  air  than  ever  blows 

O'er  common  ways;  and  comrudeship  if  rare 
Is  rich  Iwyotid  compare,  and  fairer  grows 

W  ilh  lapse  of  years.  I'p  rugged  sleeps  and  Iwre 
The  pathway  leads,  but  he  who  climl>cth  knows 

The  prospect  grows  at  every  turn  more  fair! 
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INTERNATIONAL  ART  AT  THE  CARNEGIE 

INSTITUTE 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BRIXTON 


WE  HAVE,  during  the  past  score  of 
years,  been  accumulating  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
Annually,  with  the  single  exception  of  last 
season,  there  have  been  held  in  Pittsburgh 
joint  exhibitions  of  native  and  foreign 
paintings  which,  for  catholicity  of  choice 
and  propriety  of  installation,  have  been  un- 
surpassed anywhere  in  the  country.  These 
displays,  always  international  in  character, 
have  seldom  failed  to  give  a  suggestive 
survey  of  current  transatlantic  production 
as  seen  beside  the  work  of  our  leading  home 
talents.  On  this  occasion,  which  marked 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  Institute,  it  was 
but  fitting  that  the  Europeans  alone  should 
have  been  represented  since  it  is  they  who, 
season  after  season,  have  added  chief  lustre 
to  the  occasion.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  work  recently  on  view  at  the 


Panama-Pacific  Exposition  has  perforce 
remained  on  this  side,  it  was  possible  to 
assemble  within  the  spacious  and  hospitable 
confines  of  the  Carnegie  the  contributions  of 
six  different  nations,  viz.:  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  England,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 
These  collections  constituted  a  memorable 
ensemble,  and  taken  individually  the  offer- 
ings of  the  several  nations  were  not  without 
significance. 

By  far  the  most  imposing  numerically 
ami  also  the  most  comprehensive  from  an 
historical  standpoint  was  the  French  sec- 
tion, which  comprised  the  French  Retro- 
spective and  the  French  Contemporary 
Collections  lately  seen  in  San  Francisco. 
Exhibited  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
officials  of  the  French  Government  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dim-tor  of  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  M.  Leonce  Benedite, 


•The  French  and  Belgian  section  of  this  Exhibition  selected  from  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
is  circulated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  and  the  direction  of  Mi-,  Cornelia  H  Sate  It  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  at  the  City  Museum,  St-  Louis,  run  I  the  Albright  Gallery. 
Huffnlo.  After  leaving  Pittsburgh  '*  «'»  M>  the  Exposition  in  Toronto  and  to  tin-  Art  Museums  in  Detroit  and 
Toledo.    Twenty-one  sales  were  made  from  the  collection  up  to  the  time  it  went  t"  Pittsburgh. 
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the  Retrospective  Collection  could  scarcely 
fail  to  revive  memories  of  the  past  as  well  as 
to  |M>int  the  pathway  of  subsequent  en- 
deavor. The  fervid  spirits  who,  a  generation 
ago,  constituted  the  vanguard  of  modernism 
were  all  there,  though  alas  not  in  equal 
force.  From  the  ardent,  militant  Manet  we 
had  Balcon",  an  epoch-making  canvas 
which  marked  the  transition  from  academic 
precedent  to  the  potent  attraction  of  con- 
temporary life.  Fantin-Latour,  saturated 
with  the  message  of  the  old  masters,  yet  a 
modern  in  his  sensitive  feeling  for  atmos- 
phere, was  representee!  by  the  likeness  of 
his  wife,  formerly  the  talented  Mile.  Vic- 
toria Dubourg.  while  from  Carriere  were 
two  subjects,  a  poignant  "Christ  on  the 

Cross"  and  the  sympathetic  portrait  of 


"AlphoDSC  Daudet  and  his  Daughter." 
Names  equally  significant  such  as  Monet. 
Renoir,  Pissarro.  Sisley.  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes.  Degas, and Cazin  were  also  not  with- 
out representation.  And  when  it  came  to 
the  veritable  initiators  of  the  new  move- 
ment, the  actual  formative  influences,  you 
had  but  to  turn  to  Cezanne  and  (iauguiu. 

While  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it  was 
such  men  only  who  comprised  the  major 
portion  of  the  French  Retrospective  section 
it  was  about  them  that  interest  mainly 
focused.  Realistic  battle-pieces  and  frank 
concessions  to  sentiment  or  anecdote  may 
be  ignored  in  contemplating  the  legacy  of 
the  sovereign  artistic  personalities  of  the 
later  nineteenth  century.  The  art  of  the 
Frenchmen  is  logical  and  contained.  What- 
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ever  their  original  ideas  and  urnliitions 
these  men  take  their  appointed  plac  es  in  a 
continuous  chain  of  development,  the  like 
of  which  can  he  seen  nowhere  outside  of 
France.  And  not  only  did  you  ohserve  the 
same  qualities  prominently  to  the  fore  in 
the  Retrospective  Collection  hut  in  the 
Contemporary  Collection  as  well.  There 
was  Besnard.  as  patent  a  classic  as  any  of 
his  predecessors,  despite  the  novelty  of 
theme  and  treatment  displayed  in  his  East 
Indian  tyjK's  and  scenes.  There  was 
Maurice  Denis,  a  true  child  of  the  Renais- 
sance, bathed  in  latter-day  luminosity,  and 
there  were  Henri  Martin,  Georges 
d'Kspaguat.  and  the  austere  and  restrained 
Simon  studying  the  perennial  problem!  of 
light  and  rhythm  in  sun-spot  ted  pathway, 
Sicilian  garden,  or  Venetian  gondola.  You 
could  not  in  brief  fail  to  have  been  stimu- 
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lated  by  tin-  French  section  or  convincingly 
to  have  realized  that,  within  their  given 
sphere,  these  particular  painters  reign 
supreme. 

While  not  attempting  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  various  national  offerings  lately  on 
view  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  mention 
should  he  made  of  the  small,  compact 
display  of  Belgium,  which,  considering  the 
stressful  circumstances,  was  reasonably 
indicative  of  ante-bellum  artistic  activity 
in  the  once  prosperous  and  stalwart  little 
kingdom.  The  large  canvas  by  Albert 
Baertsoen,  revealing  the  stern  silhouette 
of  Liege  in  winter  with  belching  stack  and 
snow-covered  roof,  roadway,  and  hillside, 
uas  typical  of  this  master's  work.  Gilsoul, 
Ca.ssiers,  and  van  Hysselherghe  were  the 
most  copiously  represented,  the  latter's 
iridescent  outdoor  sketches  being  in  the 
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characteristic  manner  of  the  Belgian 
Pointillist  school.  It  was  interesting  here 
to  note  the  healthy  development  of  the 
discoveries  of  Seurat  and  Signac.  Possess- 
ing quite  as  much  luminosity  and  revealing 
an  even  greater  regard  for  form  than  their 
French  contemporaries,  such  men  as  Emile 
Claus  and  van  Rysselberghe  have  carried 
on  the  work  from  where  Seurat  may  he  said 
to  have  left  it  unfinished  yet  full  of  eloquent 
possibility.  The  most  versatile  and  ac- 
complished of  living  Belgian  painters,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  van  Rysselberghe 
should  not  have  contributed  some  of  his 
portraits  and  figure  compositions  in  order 
to  supplement  the  scintillating  studies  of 
sunlight  effect  in  the  Channel  Isles  or  the 
gardens  of  the  Generalife. 

It  was  the  Italian  section  which,  despite 
its  pronounced  success  at  San  Francisco, 
made  the  least  auspicious  showing  of  any 
of  the  nations  appearing  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute.  A  number  of  works,  notably, 
three  characteristic  portraits  by  Mancini 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  a  similar  fate 
had  overtaken  the  sumptuous  color  fan- 
tasies of  Enrico  Lionne.  In  partial  com- 
pensation we  had,  however,  Vincenzo 
Irolli's  "Strolling  Players,"  which  was  quite 
in  the  Mancini  manner,  and  certain  accept- 
able canvases  by  such  well-known  artists  as 
Carlandi,  Emma  Ciardi,  Favai,  the  fluent 
Ettore  Tito,  and  the  sprightly  and  sensitive 
Innocenti.  There  is  indeed  no  contempo- 
rary Italian  painter  who  for  innate  grace 
and  charm  can  be  compared  with  this  same 
Camillo  Innocenti.  Dexterous  though  not 
superficial,  he  dedicates  his  powers  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  modern  woman  seen  amid 
the  yellow,  mauve,  or  violent  iridescence  of 
boudoir  or  breakfast-room.  Innocenti  is 
a  modern  intimist  who,  while  recalling 
certain  of  the  diverting  Frenchmen,  pre- 
serves unspoiled  his  native  aesthetic 
patrimony.  At  once  sensuous  and  spirited 
he  disclosed  beauty  in  the  simplest  sceues — 
the  patrician  preparing  herself  for  call  or 
fete,  the  young  ]>easant  woman  in  holiday 
attire  seated  in  sun-flecked  garden. 

Despite  certain  frankly  racial  charac- 
teristics you  doubtless  failed  to  perceive 
in  the  work  of  the  Italians  as  thus  presented 
any  common  striving  for  kindred  results. 
The  physiognomy  of  the  current  Italian 
school  appears  wanting  in  definite  purpose. 


While  possessing  a  flavor  quite  its  own — 
a  conspicuous  love  of  color  and  richness  of 
tone,  it  is  on  the  whole  lacking  in  what  we 
may  describe  as  ideation.  These  men  do 
not,  like  the  Frenchmen,  seem  to  be  carry- 
ing out  a  concisely  formulated  program 
nor  do  they,  like  the  Swedes,  respond  to  the 
rail  of  certain  d«>ep-rootcd  natural  impulses. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  earnest-souled 
Segantini,  whose  life  and  art  were  a  single 
indissoluble  unit,  has  not,  alas!  been  taken 
to  heart  by  the  majority  of  these  latter-day 
Italians.  They  do  not  reveal  his  emotional 
ardor  or  do  they  evince  a  compensating 
intellectual  curiosity.  The  Divisionists, 
who  descend  direct  from  Segantini,  and  the 
impetuous  Futurists  today  seem  to  epit- 
omize the  most  promising  tendencies  in 
contemporary  Italian  art. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  sensuous  love  of 
surface  which  marks  the  efforts  of  the 
Italian  painters  to  the  solidity  of  structure 
and  strength  of  stroke  so  typical  of  the  con- 
temporary German,  and  more  particularly 
the  Munich,  school.  Marooned  here  as  a 
result  of  the  war  the  German  Collection 
recently  at  Pittsburgh  has  been  subject  to 
numerous  vicissitudes.  Already  on  its 
return  voyage  over  seas  when  hostilities 
were  declared,  it  was  precipitately  recalled, 
and,  after  having  been  to  San  Francisco, 
once  more  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute.  The  chief  attractions 
of  the  group  were  a  decorative  outdocr 
figure  composition  by  Prof.  Leo  Putz,  a 
sympathetic  portrait  of  a  young  girl  by 
Walter  Thor,  Prof.  Heinrich  von  Zugel's 
"In  the  Rhine  Meadows,"  and  Wilhelm 
Hambilchen's  "Early  Autumn  Morning." 
Erich  Kips  was  not  seen  to  such  advantage 
as  a  season  or  so  ago,  and  Heinrich  Brikne.  in 
"Picnic  in  the  Wood,"  merely  succeeded  in 
being  stodgy  and  dispiriting.  The  section  as 
a  whole  was,  however,  not  without  manifest 
character  and  interest.  It  has  taken  these 
Teutons  several  decades  to  acquire  purity 
of  color  and  ease  of  stroke,  yet  they  are 
unmistakably  assimilating  the  essential 
message  of  modern  art.  The  crude  lu- 
bricity so  typical  of  the  Prussian  painters  is 
moreover  not  echoed  by  the  Munich  men 
whose  work  reveals  a  marked  gift  for 
decorative  fancy  and  a  seductive  richness 
of  tone. 

Apart  from  the  Swedish  Collection  which 
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has  been  adequately  reviewed  in  these 
pages,  the  remaining  attraction  at  Pitts- 
burgh consisted  of  a  small  ami  somewhat 
hastily  assembled  group  of  canvases  by 
certain  of  the  leading  young  Englishmen. 
You  will,  on  confronting  these  informal 
sketches,  have  gathered  a  different  concep- 
tion of  modern  British  art  from  that  which 
you  may  until  lately  have  cherished. 
Newer  forces  are  plainly  at  work.  The 
progressive  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
instructors  at  the  Slade  School  and  the 
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members  of  the  new  English  Art  Club  has 
borne  visible  fruit.  We  no  longer  tee  the 
painfully  elaborated  story  telling  picture 
of  the  past,  but  fresh,  vital  transcriptions  of 
local  t\|>e  ami  scene.  Subject-interest  has 
given  place  to  freely  recorded  impressions, 
with  the  result  that  oppressive  fidelity  has 
been  supplemented  by  feeling  and  sugges- 
tion. Well  at  the  head  of  the  modern 
British  school  stands  William  Open,  who. 
quite  characteristically,  is  an  Irishman. 
In  his  "Western  Wedding"  and  "Afternoon 
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Rest"  this  fertile  and  incisive  son  of  Erin 
was  in  his  happiest  vein.  Suretyof  touch  and 
clarity  of  color  are  not  the  least  of  his 
technical  assets  and  when  he  employs  them 
to  advantage  the  result  is  frankly  inimi- 
table. Although  none  of  the  other  exhibi- 
tors revealed  the  mastery  of  Orpen  there 
were  on  view  excellent  canvases  by 
Augustus  E.  John,  Philip  Connard,  William 
B.  E.  Rankin.  Fred  Mayor  and  others  of 
kindred  calibre. 

Although  one  of  the  smallest  units  of  the 
group  the  contribution  of  the  English 
artists  was  attractive  and  stimulating. 
These  men  have  taken  no  scant  pains  to 
achieve  independence  and  personality,  yet 
the  results  amply  justify  the  effort  ex- 
pended. Unknown  to  most  Americans, 
British  art  is  at  present  in  a  healthy  and 
progressive  condition.  While  the  original 
Post-Impressionist  Exhibition  at  the  Graf- 
ton Galleries  in  1910-11  gave  the  cause  of 
modernism  in  Great  Britain  its  specific 
impetus,  the  way  had  for  some  time  been 
preparing.  A  number  of  the  younger 
spirits  had  already  absorbed  the  new  ideas 
in  Paris  or  elsewhere  and  from  thence 
onward  the  movement  accumulated  mo- 
mentum. It  was,  however,  not  the  more 
advanced  men  who  were  on  view  at  Pitts- 
burgh, but  rather  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors, those  who  made  possible  the  public 
acceptance  of  a  reasonably  radical  program. 


Ami  this  in  brief  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
an  absorbing  question,  one  which  will 
shortly  have  to  be  solved  by  every  museum 
in  America. 

It  lias  lately  been  decreed  by  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  the  country  that  in 
no  circumstances  will  the  so-called  modern 
art  be  admitted  within  its  august  and 
venerable  precincts.  The  members  of  its 
teaching  staff  have  been  admonished  to 
discourage  any  symptoms  of  waywardness, 
and  even  visiting  lecturers  have  been 
cautioned  not  to  descant  upon  such  per- 
nicious innovators  as  Henri-Matisse.  Pablo 
Picasso,  et  alii.  That  a  like  situation  can 
obtain  in  this  presumably  enlightened  age 
almost  Iwggars  belief,  yet  such  are  the  facts 
at  hand.  While  it  is  not  the  present 
intention  to  indulge  in  one  of  those  char- 
acteristically inconclusive  discussions  of 
the  modern  movement  or  to  endorse  its 
every  aim  and  achievement,  it  behooves 
us  to  inquire  whether  such  methods  do  not, 
to  say  the  least,  defeat  their  purpose.  It 
is  not  repression  that  we  need  in  art.  It 
is  encouragement  and  inspiration.  Yet 
even  without  such  aids  the  urge  to  see  with 
fresh  eye  and  responsive  sensibilities  will 
in  due  course  make  itself  felt. 

Compared  with  the  more  important  ex- 
hibitions abroad,  our  various  annual  shows 
appear  lacking  in  creative  vitality.  The 
prestige  of  the  older  tonalists  is  still  potent, 
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nor  have  certain  more  vigorous  tendencies 
thus  far  manifested  themselves  in  convinc- 
ing fashion.  That  the  situation,  delicate 
as  it  is,  will  adjust  itself  there  can  be  scant 
question.  It  assuredly  will  if  there  con- 
tinue to  come  to  these  shores  the  best 
current  foreign  production.  The  first  in 
this  fruitful  field,  the  Carnegie  Institute 


has  the  credit  of  having  introduced  to  us 
a  number  of  the  leading  modern  masters. 
The  work  of  the  Carnegie  has  been  bril- 
liantly supplemented  by  the  Albright 
Gallery,  and.  with  the  recent  rejuvenescence 
of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  much  may  be 
expected  for  the  cause  of  internationalism 
in  art. 


FINE  ARTS  EXHIBITION  AT  HAZLETON 


BY  O.  R.  HOWARD  THOMSON 


WITH  a  noticeable  absence  of  blowing 
of  trumpets,  and  with  no  gathering 
of  the  lions  of  art,  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  American  artists,  sent  to  the  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  High  School  by  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
was  opened  on  the  4th  of  last  May.  Ex- 
cellently hung  in  the  Parthenon  Hall  of  the 
High  School,  the  exhibition  merited  in- 
finitely more  attention  than  it  attracted. 
The  significance  of  this  exhibition  lay  in  not 
merely  the  merit  of  the  work  shown,  but 
still  more  in  the  purpose  which  instigated  it. 
Art,  if  is  is  to  perform  its  legitimate  function 
of  ameliorating  the  harshness  that  is  so 
prominent  a  factor  in  the  social  order  of 
today,  must  somehow  or  other  get  itself 
more  widely  known  than  in  the  past,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people. 

A  belief,  something  like  this,  must  have 
animated  the  members  of  the  Academy 
Fellowship  when,  a  few  years  ago,  they  first 
undertook  the  collection  and  partial  financ- 
ing of  "travelling-exhibitions":  that  is. 
collections  of  paintings,  that  should  go 
from  town  to  town  throughout  the  state, 
in  order  that  those  who  lacked  opportunities 
to  visit  the  galleries  in  large  cities  might 
enjoy,  in  their  home  towns,  the  privilege 
of  seeing  the  work  of  those  accredited 
among  the  foremost  living  interpreters  of 
the  beautiful  in  life. 

Ami  to  those  lacking  a  belief  in  the  almost 
universal  goodness  of  human  nature,  it 
cannot  but  be  astonishing,  when  glancing 
through  the  catalogues  of  the  collections 
sent  out  by  the  Fellowship  to  see  of  what 
paintings  they  are  composed.  They  arc 
not  collections  of  the  flotsam  anil  jetsam  of 
the  studios;    nor  gatherings  of  daubs  by 


immature  painters  who  have  hammered  at 
the  doors  of  the  big  galleries  in  vain.  but. 
for  the  most  part  paintings  by  such  repre- 
sentee artists  as  Edward  Redfield,  Emit 
Carlsen  and  Birge  Harrison,  Gilford  Beale, 
Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Hugh  Breckenridge, 
Paul  King,  Blossom  Farley,  Mary  Butler, 
Martha  Walter  and  a  dozen  others  whose 
standing  is  secure. 

Not  that  there  is  not  merit  in  the  work  of 
those  lacking  international  reputation, 
those  who  still  have  their  spurs  to  win. 
The  pictures  by  these  younger  people  are 
often  the  most  delightful  of  all  shown. 

The  recent  Hazleton  exhibition  was  one 
of  the  best  that  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Academy  has  sent  out.*  It  was  well 
balanced,  though  stronger  in  landscapes 
than  portraits:  yet  of  portraits  there  were 
some  worth  much  study. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  the  paintings 
shown  were:  "Woman  of  Segonia."  by 
Leopold  Sevffcrt;    "Ladv  in  Black."  bv 

Nina  Ward;    "Miss  H  by  Albert 

Rosenthal;  "The  Blue  Japanese  Parasol," 
by  Martha  Walter;  "Boy  with  Shell." 
by  Alice  Kent;  "Holly-hocks,"  by  Adolph 
Boric;  "Dines,"  by  Emil  Carlsen:  "May: 
Center  Bridge,"  by  Edward  Redfield; 
"Red  Mill  at  Cos-Cob,"  by  Birge  Harrison; 
"Going  to  the  Oyster  Beds,"  by  Fred 
Wagner;  "Early  Morning;  Springtime," 
by  Joseph  T.  Pearson;  "Meadows."  by 
Nicolo    D'Ascenzio;     "California  Sheep 


•The  llaxelton,  Pa.,  High  .School  bought  from  this 
exhibition  "The  Blue  Japanese  Parasol,"  by  Martha 
Walter  and  "Going  to  the  Oyster  Beds."  by  Fred 
Wagner.  Ilazt  ltou  i>  a  Hniall  town  of  2S,tlill)  inhabitants 
gituatud  in  the  eoal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
expenses  of  the  exhibitions  and  the  purchase  of  pictures 
arc  chiefly  met  by  the  sale  of  patrons'  season  tickets, 
admitting  all  in  a  family,  at  SI. 00  each. 
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Range,"  by  Frank  Reed  Whiteside; 
"Quakiu'  Asps."  by  Johanna  Boericke: 
"Beach  in  August,"  by  Elisabeth  W. 
Roberta.  "Golden-Glows,"  by  Hugh 
Brecken  ridge;  "Chrysanthemums  and 
Asters,"  by  Everett  Bryant;  "Theodore,*1 
by  Mrs.  Lloyd;  "Snow,  Sand  and  Sea."  by 
Frederick  Nunn;  "Bleak  November."  by 
Mary  Butler;  "Surf  at  Barm-gat."  by 
Blossom  Farley;  "Old  Covered  Bridge," 
by  Paul  King;  "Summer,"  by  Helen 
Thurlow.  and  "Across  the  Valley."  by 
William  Edmundson. 
Altogether  it  was  a  splendid  collection 

and  the  vision  of  the  Academy  Fellowship  in 
arranging  for  it.  the  immense  amount  of  un- 
selfish labor  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Exhi- 


maktiia  Walter 

bit  ion  committee.  Miss  Mary  Butler,  who  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  work,  has  put  into 
it,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  contributing 
artists  can  hardly  be  praised  too  much. 
Nor  is  the  Hazlcton  exhibition  the  only  one 
fostered  by  this  far-seeing  association  of 
artists;  others  of  almost  equal  value  were 
shown  in  some  of  the  schools  in  Philadelphia. 
Since  1911  thirty  schools  and  clubs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phildalphia  have  been  benefitted. 
In  the  same  time  the  Fellowship  has  sent 
out  each  year  a  group  to  about  twenty 
towns  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  ( >hi<>. 
etc.  The  Fellowship  is  inspired  solely  with 
a  desire  to  take  the  beet  of  art  to  places 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  hitherto  have 
been  deprived  of  (t. 
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THE  DOUBTING  THOMAS 

The  Bronze  Group  by  Andhka  dki.  Vekrocvhio* 

by  john  pickard 

President  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America 


IN  THE  Museo  delle  Terme  in  Rome 
stands  the  well-known  group  by  the 
sculptor  Menelaus  pupil  of  Stephanas, 
who  was  in  turn  a  pupil  of  Praxiteles. 
These  artists  who  lived  in  the  first  century 
before  Christ  assign  a  fairly  definite  date 
to  the  origin  of  these  figures.    They  eatne 


to  the  Terme  Museum  with  the  rest  of  the 
laidovisi  collection.  The  earliest  known 
record  of  the  group  implies  that  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ludovisi  family  as 
early  at  least  as  1699. 

Many  names  have  Keen  given  to  these 
figures.    For  Winckelmaun  they  repre- 


'An  ndtlrciw  delivered  :»i  »  nnv-uiiit  '>f  1 1 n <  College  Art  A  —  >■ -m'        of  America  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

April  21,  22.  ltMtl 
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seated  Orestes  and  Eleetra  meeting  ai  the 
grave  of  Agamemnon.  These  are  prohahly 
still  the  most  popular  names.  Jahn  con- 
sidered   that   the   myth   of   Merope  and 

Cresphontes  was  here  portrayed.  To  us  of 
today,  however,  it  seems  hardly  possihle 
that  an  artist  who  has.  with  so  much  skill, 
represented  the  composition,  the  drapery 


and  the  sentiment  of  his  figures,  would 
have  failed  to  indicate  clearly  a  myth  that 
he  desired  to  represent.  We  are,  then-fore, 
more  inclined  to  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Wolters  that  the  group  was  intended  to 
adoril  a  grave.  In  fact  the  more  we  study 
this  work  of  Mcnelaus  the  more  we  are 
inclined  to  find  here  a  translation,  without 
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too  great  a  deterioration  in  quality,  of  a 
fourth  century  attic  funereal  relief  into  a 
first  century  Roman  grave  monument. 
Then  observing  how  rigorously  the  figures 
and  all  the  parts  of  them  are  kept  in  one 
plane  we  feel  that  the  background  of  the 
old  Greek  gravestone  has  simply  been  cut 
away.  For  these  figures  in  the  round  are 
still  in  a  considerable  measure  in  relief 
style. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  replicas  of  the 
female  figure  exist  and  that  the  youth  is  of  a 
type  often  found  in  Roman  Art,  that  the 
art  of  Menelaus  in  fact,  consisted  merely  in 
bringing  together  unrelated  types  and 
adapting  them  to  his  purpose.  If  this  be 
true,  he  has  shown  remarkable  skill  in  his 
adaptation.  There  is  a  fine  contrast  be- 
tween the  semi-nude  figure  on  the  left  and 
the  richly,  almost  voluminously,  draped 
figure  on  the  right.  The  long  sweeping 
lines  of  drapery,  so  dear  to  the  classic 
sculptor,  lead  from  the  right  knee  to  the 
left  arm  of  the  youth,  and  from  the  left 
shoulder  and  from  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
woman  to  practically  the  same  point.  Just 
below  this  point  of  union  the  left  hand  of 
the  woman  rests  on  the  right  arm  of  the 
youth.  Just  above  where  these  lines  of 
drapery  meet  the  right  arm  of  the  woman 
is  visible  as  it  passes  behind  the  shoulder 
of  her  companion.  This  point,  just  be- 
tween the  two  figures,  to  which  the  lines 
converge  is  the  focal  point  of  the  group. 
These  converging  lines  with  the  earnest 
gaze  of  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  demonstrate 
to  us  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  single 
unit,  a  true  group,  and  not  with  two  un- 
related units  placed  near  each  other. 

The  woman's,  let  us  say  the  mother's, 
figure  with  broad  base,  with  its  ample 
drapery,  seen  nearly  in  full  front,  gives  the 
impression  of  dignity,  of  stability,  of 
strength,  of  gracious  motherly  tenderness. 
The  son,  seen  in  three-quarters  profile,  on 
slender  support  looks  up  to  the  mother  in 
appealing,  yearning  dependence.  The 
right  foot  of  the  son  is  drawn  back.  The 
inexorable  hour  has  come.  He  must  needs 
go.  perchance  on  that  last  redoubtable 
journey.  The  mother's  left  foot  is  turned 
aside,  not  quite  .so  far  aside  us  is  her  son's. 
She  too  will  turn  that  she  may  not  see  him 
depart.  But  even  as  they  turn,  uncon- 
scious of  all  the  world  besides,  they  cling 


in  one  last  embrace  and  with  eyes  of  filial, 
of  maternal  love,  gaze  for  a  moment  deep 
into  each  other's  souls.  This  singleness  of 
thought,  this  purity  and  sincerity  of  emo- 
tion, expressed  with  classic  dignity  and 
classic  restraint,  it  is  that  renders  this 
product  of  a  decadent  period  of  art  attrac- 
tive to  the  multitudes  who  see  this  group 
today. 

For  the  central  tal>ernaele  on  the  east 
facade  of  Or  San  Michele  in  Florence  the 
Guelphs,  to  whom  this  niche  had  been 
allotted,  ordered  from  no  less  a  sculptor 
than  Donatello  a  statue  of  their  patron, 
St.  Louis  of  Toulouse.  This  statue  was 
apparently  completed  and  placed  in  position 
in  14*8.  But  in  1459  the  Guelphs  had  so 
lost  in  prestige  and  power  that  they  were 
compelled  to  turn  over  this  tabernacle  on 
Or  San  Michele  to  the  Florentine  Board  of 
Trade.  The  St.  Louis  was  removed  from 
the  niche  probably  to  Santa  Croce,  where 
this  statue  is  now  to  lie  seen. 

In  1465  Yerroechio  was  employed  to  fill 
the  vacant  niche;  and  in  1483  this  group 
of  the  Doubting  Thomas  was  placed  in 
position  there. 

The  representation  of  the  meeting  of  two 
persons,  ever  a  troublesome  problem  for  the 
artist,  was  here  made  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  niche  was  constructed  to  contain 
but  one  figure.  With  such  happy  and  com- 
plete mastery  has  Yerroechio  solved  this 
difficulty  that  the  niche  seems  made  for 
the  figures  rather  than  the  figures  for  the 
niche. 

The  entire  composition  has  as  a  centre 
the  wound  made  by  tin-  spear  of  Ixmginus. 
To  this  the  left  hand  of  the  Christ  guides  us. 
To  this  his  right  arm  leads  us  back,  to  this 
the  right  hand  of  the  doubter  appnwehes. 
Upon  this  the  disciple's  eyes  are  fixed. 
There  is  hardly  a  major  line  of  the  drapery 
of  the  two  figures  that  does  not  carry  us 
directly  or  indirectly  to  this  one  point. 

Christ  standing  fully  within  the  taber- 
nacle is  raised  as  it  were  on  a  pedestal  above 
Thomas.  With  but  a  slight  turn  to  the 
right  the  Master's  figure,  seen  nearly  full 
face,  towers  in  mass  and  in  meaning  over 
the  Thomas  who  stands  a  step  lower,  in 
profile,  before  him.  The  Christ  stands  with 
the  weight  largely  upon  the  left  foot. 
The  right  leg  is  bent  at  the  knee.  The  right 
foot   somewhat   removed    from    the  left 
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forms  with  it  a  broad  base,  thus  giving  the 
figure  an  appearance  of  stability  and  repose. 
The  perpendicular  strength  of  the  left 
side  of  the  Christ,  seen  even  through  the 
folds  of  the  mantle  is  reinforced  and  em- 
phasized by  the  column  at  the  right  of  the 
niche  and  the  pilaster  at  the  right  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  deep  folds  of  his  mantle 
with  their  strong  shadows,  angular  and 
harsh  as  they  are,  add  to  the  impressiveness 
and  importance  of  the  figure.  The  noble 
head  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  is  bent  so  that 
the  eyes  may  rest  upon  the  face  of  the 
doubting  one.  The  Hps  have  just  pro- 
nounced the  words:  "Reach  hither  thy 
hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  and  l>e  not 
faithless  but  believing."  The  right  arm 
is  raised  that  the  disciple  may  draw  near. 
That  wonderful  right  hand  sinks  almost 
into  the  attitude  of  blessing  above  the  head 
of  him  whose  faith,  once  weak,  is  now  again 
to  become  strong.  This  hand  forms  the 
apex  of  the  group,  the  culmination  of  the 
long  line  down  the  right  side  of  the  apostle- 
It  comes  forward  above  the  head  of  Thomas 
so  as  to  bind  together  the  planes  in  which 
the  two  figures  are  standing. 

The  Thomas,  slender  and  graceful  of 
bearing,  refined  and  aristocratic  in  face 
and  form,  resembles  not  so  much  a  Galilean 
peasant  as  that  young  man  who  came  to 
Jesus  by  night,  that  rich  young  man  whom 
Jesus  loved.  Even  the  decorated  covering 
for  his  feet  contrasts  with  the  plainer 
sandals  of  the  Christ.  Thomas  stands 
outside  the  niche  in  the  full  light.  The 
folds  of  his  robe  arc  less  sharply  broken 
than  those  on  the  mantle  of  Christ.  The 
shadows  here  are  far  less  deep  and  strong. 
Even  the  texture  of  the  cloth  seems  more 
pliant  and  yielding.  In  soft  luxuriance 
the  hair  falls  about  his  neck  like  a  veil. 
The  right  foot  far  back  so  that  the  right  leg 
cuts  diagonally  across  the  fluted  column 
at  the  left  seems  to  emphasize  the  doubt 
with  which  the  lagging  feet  unwillingly 
draw  near.  The  entire  figure  of  the 
Thomas  breathes  hesitation.  Yet  the  head 
bows  meekly.  The  eyelids  fall  in  pure 
humility.  The  right  hand  moves  wavering 
forward  to  the  wound  in  liis  Lord's  side. 
And  we  know  that  the  gentle  doubter  is 
being  rewon  to  his  Master. 

Surely  up  to  the  moment  when  Verroc- 
chio's  work  was  completed  Italian  sculpture 


had  never  created  a  Christ  of  a  dignity  so 
unapproachable  or  a  disciple  of  so  winsome 
a  mien. 

The  doubting  Thomas  is  not  a  theme 
often  treated  in  Art.  Only  once  before 
Verrocchio  do  we  find  it  represented  in 
Italian  sculpture.  Is,  then,  this  group  on 
Or  San  Michele  entirely  the  invention,  the 
creation  of  Verrocchio? 

When  we  place  the  group  of  Menelaus 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  doubting 
Thomas  certain  resemblances  are  immedi- 
ately apparent.  In  each  group  the  right 
hand  figure  towers  above  its  companion  by 
nearly  a  head.  To  each  of  these  figures 
abundant  drapery  gives  importance.  In 
each  a  broad  base  suggests  stability  and 
repose.  In  each  there  is  an  adequate 
expression  of  great  dignity,  of  noble  char- 
acter, of  the  protecting  kindliness  of  a 
superior  being.  To  be  sure  the  mantle  of 
the  Christ  breaks  into  folds  that  are 
angular  and  heavy,  while  the  folds  of  the 
mother's  garment  are  shallow  and  smooth, 
long  and  sweeping,  but  that  is  hardly  more 
than  to  say  that  the  folds  of  the  one  figure 
are  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  folds  of  the 
other  are  classic.  Again  the  left  foot  of  the 
mother  is  drawn  back  and  turned  outward 
while  the  left  foot  of  the  Christ  is  firmly 
planted.  But  that  is  only  to  say  that  the 
one  group  represents  a  scene  of  parting, 
and  that  the  other  represents  a  scene  of 
meeting. 

But  it  is  in  the  son  and  in  the  Thomas 
that  the  most  striking  analogies  are  found. 
The  son  and  the  mother  stand  side  by  side 
in  the  same  plane.  Thomas  stands  in  front 
of  the  Master  in  a  different  plane.  So  the 
left  foot  of  the  Thomas  is  turned  more  than 
the  left  foot  of  the  Son  in  order  that  the 
doubter  may  more  easily  approach  the 
side  of  his  Lord.  The  right  foot  of  the 
son  and  the  right  foot  of  the  Thomas  are  in 
almost  identically  the  same  position.  So 
in  the  two  figures  the  long  line  of  the  right 
side,  the  profile  of  the  body,  the  position 
of  the  right  shoulder  and  the  right  arm  are 
practically  identical.  The  son.  a  true 
Pagan,  is  scantily  clothed,  the  Thomas  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  is  fully  druped.  Still 
the  main  lines  of  the  mantles  of  the  two 
figures  are  surprisingly  similar,  when  we 
consider  that  the  one  figure  is  Roman  and 
the  other  Italian. 
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In  each  ra.se  the  figure  at  the  right  is 
serene  and  masterful,  the  one  at  the  left  is 
yielding  and  dependent. 

Vasari  assures  us  that  Verrocchio  was 
devoted  to  classic  art  and  that  he  visited 
Rome.  In  Rome  then  may  we  not  assume 
that  he  saw  this  group  of  Menelaus?  If 
this  he  true  the  work  of  Menelaus  was  not 
first  known  to  the  Ranaissance  world  in 
102S,  the  date  of  the  earliest  written  record 
concerning  this  group,  hut  it  was  seen  by 
the  Florentine  sculptor  125  years  earlier 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


But  that  which  the  Florentine  borrowed 
from  the  classic  group  he  marvellously 
refashioned  and  remodeled  to  make  it 
superbly  expressive  of  the  conception  of  his 
own  genius.  To  say  that  this  group  of  the 
Doubting  Thomas  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  work  of  Menelaus  is  only  to  say  that 
this  Andrea,  the  sculptor  of  the  fountain 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  sculptor  of  the 
David,  the  sculptor  of  the  Doubting 
Thomas,  the  sculptor  of  the  Colleoni  in 
Venice — is  only  to  say  that  this  Andrea 
del  Verrocchio  was  a  great  sculptor. 


AMERICAN  SCULPTURE  AT  BUFFALO 

BY  BRUCE  M.  DONALDSON 


FOR  years  the  American  Sculptors  have 
labored  under  great  disadvantages  in 
bringing  their  works  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Their  brother  artists,  the  painters, 
arc  well  cared  for  by  exhibitions  in  the 
various  art  museums  and  private  galleries 
throughout  the  country.  Their  works 
pass  in  review  constantly  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  informed  of  the  latest 
in  painting.  The  sculptors  are  not  so 
fortunate.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
sculpture  as  displayed  at  our  current 
exhibitions  fails  to  attract  the  general 
public.  In  place  of  being  a  focus  of  interest 
it  is  usually  surveyed  with  ill-disguised 
indifference  or  ignored  save  by  a  slender 
fraction  of  the  chosen  few.  Unless  some- 
thing of  sensational  character  be  on  view 
the  plastic  arts  do  not  compete  upon  even 
terms  with  painting  and  are  hence  relegated 
to  draughty  anterooms  and  obscure  cor- 
ners. Through  continually  seeing  sculp- 
ture treated  in  an  inauspicious  fashion  we 
have  come  to  regard  the  statue,  the  relief, 
or  the  bust,  as  different  phases  of  the  same 
inevitable  evil.  They  are  forms  of  art 
which,  in  the  popular  mind  at  least,  do  not 
convincingly  justify  their  existence.  "One 
man"  exhibitions  of  sculpture  have  made  the 
circuit  of  the  museums  of  the  country  and 
have  been  shown  in  various  private  galleries. 
In  that  rather  unsatisfactory  way  the 
public  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  informed 
of  the  work  of  our  masters.  No  museum 
of  fine  arts  in  the  country  has  ever  given 


over  its  entire  building  and  surrounding 
grounds  to  the  presentation  of  sculpture 
as  has  been  done  in  the  exhibition  of 
contemporary  American  sculpture  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  in  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  idea  of  the  exhibition  originated 
with  the  late  Karl  Bitter,  a  sculptor  of 
international  reputation,  and  President  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1915.  It  was  for  many  years 
Mr.  Bitter's  desire  to  hold  such  an  exhibi- 
tion in  the  most  suitable  place  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Plans  which 
had  been  started  were  temporarily  delayed 
with  his  death  and  nothing  further  was 
accomplished  until  after  the  election  of 
the  new  president  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society,  Mr.  Herbert  Adams.  It  wais  then 
that  the  project  was  taken  up  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society, 
the  committees  originally  appointed  for 
the  exhibition  and  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage. 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 
A  selection  of  400  objects  from  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  made,  and  these  exhibits  served 
as  a  nucleus  to  which  an  equal  number  of 
works  solicited  especially  for  the  occasion 
was  added. 

The  exhibition  is  in  no  sense  a  retro- 
spective one.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the 
public  of  America  an  opjMirtunity  of  seeing 
a   collection   of   contemporary  American 
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Sculpture  of  the  highest  order.  Of  the 
108  sculptors  represented,  only  four  are 
not  living  at  the  present  time  and  they  have 
died  since  the  exhibition  was  first  proposed. 

Sculpture  is  the  legitimate  child  of  light 
and  air.  It  lends  itself  beautifully  to 
Nature's  settings  and  thus  it  must  la*  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  While  we  need  not 
affect  the  technique  of  the  Clreeks  in  our 
sculpture  we  can  easily  learn  much  from 
them  as  to  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  to  be 
derived  from  sculpture.  The  famous  Venus 
de  Milo  was  discovered  under  conditions 
which  justify  the  assumption  that  it 
originally  occupied  a  place  in  a  beautiful 
garden.  How  much  more  effective  it  must 
have  been  in  such  a  setting  than  are  its 
many  casts  confronting  us  in  the  sculptural 
courts  of  art  galleries! 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  possesses 
in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  Ionic  temple  design 
in  the  country.  The  building  is  located  in 
Delaware  Park  near  a  charming  little  lake 
— the  whole  setting  most  suitable  for  such 
an  exhibition.  The  entire  gallery  and  the 
park  grounds  adjoining  the  building 
have  been  given  over  to  the  presentation 
of  the  works  of  our  American  Masters. 

The  grounds  surrounding   the  Gallery 


offered  an  especially  happy  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  larger  monumental  pieces 
and  some  forty  or  so  objects  varying  in 
character  from  fountain  groups  to  heroic 
portrait  statues  aud  colossals  have  been 
placed  in  Nature's  or  architectural  settings. 

The  great  central  court  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  garden  pool  banked  on  all 
sides  with  flowers  and  dominated  by  the 
heroic  fountain  figure  of  the  Spirit  of  Life, 
for  the  Spencer  Trask  Memorial,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y..  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 
The  other  galleries  have  their  tpiota  of 
larger  works  supplemented  by  smaller 
decorative  pieces. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  collection 
of  over  800  numbers  to  make  mention  of 
every  object  worthy  of  notice.  However, 
such  a  Collection  naturally  divides  itself 
into  various  distinct  groups  and  in  these 
groups  certain  examples  stand  out 
prominently. 

It  is  most  logical  to  start  with  the  larger 
monumental  objects  and  work  down  the 
scale  to  the  medals,  the  smallest  exhibits 
in  size.  In  treating  of  the  monumental 
pieces  of  sculpture  it  should  he  borne  in 
mind  that  the  majority  of  the  objects  in 
this  division  are  exhibited  out  of  doors. 
The  late  Karl  Hitter,  father  of  this  exhi- 
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bitiun,  should  receive  first  mention.  He  is 
represented  by  the  seated  figure  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  for  the  University  of  Virginia; 
the  seated  figure  of  Andrew  D.  White, 
cx-president  of  Cornell  University;  the 
standing  figure  of  Thomas  Ixiwry;  The 
Signing  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty; 
and  his  last  work,  the  symbolical  figure 
for  the  Pulitzer  Fountain,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Bitter  was  most  versatile,  but  his 
ability  was  best  expressed  in  his  jMirtrait 
statues,  of  which  the  examples  in  the 
current  exhibition  are  quite  representative. 
Daniel  Chester  French,  whose  Genius  of 
Creation  made  such  an  impression  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
has  sent  the  Earl  Dodge  Memorial  for 
Princeton  University;  Mourning  Victory 
for  the  Melvin  Memorial,  Conrord.  Mass., 
and  his  standing  Lincoln  for  Lincoln,  Neb. 
All  of  Mr.  French's  works  show  his  splendid 
mastery  of  composition  and  design  and  his 
forceful  yet  delicate  manner  of  expression 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  subject 
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before  him.  Herbert  Adams  is  exhibiting 
the  seated  figure  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
for  the  Cleveland  Court  House;  the  seated 
figure  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  for  Bryant 
Park,  New  York  City,  and  his  recently 
completed  figure  for  the  Michigan  Memorial 
on  the  Vicksburg  battlefield.  Feminine 
grace  and  beauty  have  a  masterful  inter- 
preter in  Mr.  Adams,  and  while  he  is  most 
happy  in  that  field  he  is  not  lacking  in  the 
ability  or  power  of  expressing  the  salient 
characteristics  of  a  masculine  subject. 
A.  A.  Weinman,  whose  Rising  Sun  and 
Descending  Night,  were  two  of  the  sculp- 
tural triumphs  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  San  Francisco, 
is  showing  the  model  of  the  great  Sphinx 
for  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple,  Washington. 
D.  C,  and  four  panels  for  the  Stewart 
mausoleum.  One  of  the  most  versatile 
of  our  sculptors,  Mr.  Weinman  is  master 
in  many  branches  of  the  plastic  art.  Mon- 
umental figures,  portrait  statues,  portrait 
busts.    Indian    studies,    animal  studies. 
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decorative  figures,  fountain  figures,  medal- 
lions and  medals  are  all  mediums  in  which 
his  ability  finds  expression,  and  he  seems 
equally  at  home  in  every  one.  Robert 
Ait  ken  is  represented  by  the  masterful 
floor  for  the  Gates  mausoleum  and  the 
model  for  the  Fountain  of  the  Earth,  which 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  attended 
the  l'anama-l'acific  International  Expo- 
sition. Although  comparatively  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Aitken  hus  already  been  awarded 
the  highest  honors  in  the  profession.  He 
possesses  great  genius  and  rare  abilities  in 
sculpture  and  the  future  should  have  much 
in  store  for  him.  Hermon  A.  MacNcil  has 
sent  the  full  size  model  of  the  recently 
completed  figure  of  Washington  lor  the 
Washington  Arch,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
MacNeil  has  presented  a  sincere  and 
thoughtful  study  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country  ami  one  which  should  prove  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  great  triumphal 
anli.  Augustus  Lukeman  furnishes  a 
dashing  and  Western  note  in  his  equestrian 


figure  of  Kit  Carson  for  Trinidad,  Colo., 
and  a  more  reserved  and  dignified  note  in 
"Memories,"  a  reclining  maiden  for  the 
Straus  Memorial,  New  York  City.  A 
Puritanical  touch  is  added  in  "Anne 
Hutchinson,"  by  Cyrus  Dallin,  and  the 
German  Pilgrim  Settlers  have  a  tribute 
in  the  central  group  of  the  German  town 
Monument  from  the  studio  of  Albert 
Jaegers.  "The  Outcast,"  by  Attilio  Picci- 
rilli  has  been  given  a  prominent  position 
and  continues  to  attract  crowds  as  it  did 
in  San  Francisco.  Albin  Polasek  is  repre- 
sented by  his  heroic  figure  "The  Sower,"  a 
work  of  great  power,  while  the  patriotic 
American,  full  of  thoughts  on  Preparedness, 
will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  heroic- 
figure  of  our  first  great  sea  fighter.  John 
Paul  Jones,  the  work  of  Charles  H.  Niehaus. 

In  the  division  of  Portrait  Busts,  among 
many  others,  are  heads  of  Edwin  S.  Clvmer, 
Thomas  P.  Anshutz,  Edward  W.  R^dfield 
and  George  P.  Harding,  from  the  studio 
of  Charles  Grafly.    Mr.   Graflv's  works 
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rank  first  in  a  field  of  many  competitors. 
The  late  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs  is 
represented  by  husts  of  R.  T.  Nichol,  and 
her  husband,  Bryson  Burroughs.  A.  A. 
Weinman,  Hermon  A.  MacNeil  and  Charles 
Niehaus  have  chosen  fellow  members  of  the 
profession  in  their  busts  of  Charles  Niehaus, 
Evelyn  Longman  and  .1.  Q.  A.  Ward  respec- 
tively. Politics  cannot  be  excluded  even 
from  an  exhibition  of  sculpture;  Colonel 
Roosevelt  by  James  Earle  Eraser,  and  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  by  Albert  Jaegers  cannot, 
however,  in  this  instance  start  a  political 
discussion.  Isidore  Konti  has  taken  the 
painter  Elliott  Daingerfield  for  a  subject, 
while  Haig  Patigiau  shows  a  masterful  head 
of  John  Keith,  Esq. 

In  the  division  of  Reliefs.  Herbert  Adams 
presents  a  charming  work  in  the  plaque  of 
tlu>  Campbell  Children;  James  Earl  Eraser 
>!io\vs  an  intimate  study  of  children  in  the 
Elora  and  Sonny  Whitney  plaque.  The 
late  Karl  Bitter  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent phase  of  relief  in  the  two  panels 
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from  the  Karl  Schurz  Memorial,  New  York 
City.  The  late  Helen  Mears  shows  the 
influence  of  her  teacher,  Augustus  Saint* 
Gaudens,  in  her  altogether  delightful  por- 
trait reliefs  of  her  mother,  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  and  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

The  Eountain  Eigures  form  a  group  which 
display  the  ability  of  the  various  sculptors 
to  work  in  a  lighter  vein.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller has  lent  the  famous  Goose  Girl 
Eountain  by  the  late  Karl  Bitter;  Herbert 
Adams  has  sent  the  central  group  from  his 
graceful  McMillan  Eountain  in  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.  Janet  Scudder,  who  has  made 
quite  a  name  for  herself  in  this  branch  of 
sculpture,  is  represented  by  her  Erog  and 
Shell  Eountains.  The  late  Edith  Woodman 
Burroughs  has  left  no  more  worthy  or 
entirely  lovely  examples  of  her  art  than  the 
fountain  figures  of  "Youth"  and  "The 
Threshold.'*  "Ban."  by  Edward  McCar- 
tan,  and  "The  Boy  with  Bagpipe,"  by 
Chester  Bench,  both  express  in  a  most 
delightful  manner  the  reckless  abandon  of 
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the  youth  «)f  the  forest.  The  most  serious 
and  monumental  work  in  this  division  is 
the  great  "Fountain  of  Life."  by  the  late 
Helen  Farnsworth  Meant. 

The  division  of  Decorative  Figures  is  a 
very  large  one.  but  from  the  great  host  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention:  "Fan 
of  Kohallion"  and  "Diana."  by  Frederick 
\V.  MacMonuies;  "Descending  Night"  and 
"Rising  Sun,"  by  A.  A.  Weinman;  "Danc- 
ing Faun"  and  "Wounded  Diana,"  by 
Robert  Aitken;  "Silenus"  and  "Cupid." 
by  Charles  H.  Niehaus;  "Au  Soliel"  and 
"Figure  on  Vase,"  by  Sherry  E.  Fry; 
"Stretching  Girl"  and'  "Seated  Athlete," 
by  A.  Stirling  Calder;  "Beyond"  and 
"Incoming  Wave."  hy  Chester  Beach; 
"Faded  Flowers,"  by  the 
"Genius  of  Immortality' 
by  Isidore  Konti;  "Golden  Apples."  by 
Rudolph  Evans;  "The  Wave."  by  Carol 
Brooks  MacNeil  and  the  "Water  Lily 
Baby,"  by  Brenda  Putnam. 

The  lover  of  outdoor  life  and  the  animal 


late  Karl  Bitter; 
and  "Allegro." 


kingdom  would  find  much  to  interest  him 
in  this  exhibition.  A.  Phimistcr  Proctor 
has  sent  a  number  of  animal  studies,  among 
them  the  reduction  of  the  Princeton  Tiger, 
which  received  the  medal  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  of  New  York  in  1913. 
F.  G.  EL  Roth  has  a  very  lifelike  polar 
hear  that  sits  up  on  his  haunches  and  seems 
to  be  begging  for  some  cold  weather.  Anna 
V.  Hyatt,  who  will  Im?  remcml>crcd  as 
the  sculptor  of  the  Joan  of  Are  recently 
unveiled  in  New  York  City,  presents 
fifteen  studies,  among  them  a  powerful 
Great  Dane,  a  charging  elephant,  ami  a 
most  skillfully  executed  "Reaching  Pan- 
ther." E.  W.  Lacssh-  is  the  largest  exhibi- 
tor in  this  branch;  his  subjects  are  not 
exactly  parlor  pets,  being  lizards,  frogs, 
turtles  and  other  reptiles.  Mention  must 
be  made  of  "Snuff."  a  pup  of  indeterminate 
breed  who  has  become  most  popular  with 
all  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition.  Laura 
Gardin  has  scored  a  distinct  triumph  in 
this  piece.    The  study  of  "The  End  of  the 
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Trail,"  by  James  Earle  Fraser  is  receiving 
quite  as  much  attention  in  Buffalo  as  did 
the  completed  work  in  San  Francisco.  Eli 
Harvey,  E.  W.  Deming  and  Grace  M. 
Johnson  are  represented  by  characteristic 
examples  of  their  works. 

One  Gallery  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
medals  and  medallions,  and  here  again 
merely  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the  exhibi- 
tors will  establish  the  quality  of  the  exhibits. 
The  first  place  in  medallions  must  be  shared 
by  Herbert  Adams  and  A.  A.  Weinman; 
both  of  them  approach  perfection  in  their 
works.  In  medals  it  is  an  open  field  with 
Hermon  A.  MacNeil,  John  Flanagan, 
James  Earle  Fraser,  Victor  D.  Brenner, 
Henry  Hering  and  Robert  Aitken,  all  in  the 
race.  Victor  D.  Brenner  is  the  designer 
of  the  Lincoln  Penny;  Hermon  A.  MacNeil 
is  making  the  designs  for  the  new  twenty- 


five  cent  piece;  the  new  dime  and  fifty  cent 
pieces  are  from  the  studio  of  A.  A.  Wein- 
man, while  Robert  Aitken  made  the  com- 
memorative fifty  dollar  gold  piece  and 
commemorative  medal  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 

The  work  of  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh  forms 
a  class  by  itself  and  one  which  might 
appropriately  be  called  "intimate  studies." 
She  touches  upon  the  intimate  side  of  the 
family  and  glorifies  the  home  in  a  manner 
quite  her  own. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sensational  in 
the  entire  exhibition.  It  is  a  straight- 
forward expression  of  the  best  in  our 
American  Sculpture  and  the  art  lover 
wherever  he  may  be  in  the  country  should 
make  an  especial  endeavor  to  see  what  will 
go  down  in  art  records  as  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  its  kind  yet  assembled. 


NEWS  ITEMS 


A  Society  entitled  "The  Friends  of  Art," 
has  been  organized  in  New  Orleans  as  a 
department  of  the  Art  Association  of  that 
city.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  by  local  artists; 
such  purchases  to  be  paid  for  by  voluntary 
subscribers,  who  then  become  members. 
The  Society  will  also  hold  exhibitions  of 
the  works  of  such  local  artists  as  may  be 
selected  by  ballot  by  members  of  the 
Society.  Any  member  of  the  Association 
may  becone  a  member  of  the  "The  Friends 
of  Art"  on  the  purchase  of  a  work  of  art  for 
$5  or  more  with  the  understanding  that  he, 
or  she.  pledges  him  or  herself  to  such  pur- 
chase each  jrear. 

At  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  a  resolu- 
tion endorsed  by  the  Civic,  Conservation. 
Legislative,  Educational  and  Art  Depart- 
ments of  the  Federation  condemning  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  lighting,  heating 
and  power  plant  in  the  city  of  Washington 
without  regard  to  the  adverse  report  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  asking  a  reconsideration  of  such  de- 
cision was  presented  by  Mrs.  Howard  T. 
Willson  of  Virden,  Illinois,  and  passed  by 
a  large  majority. 


Mrs.  Cyrus  E.  Perkins  of  Grand  Rapids 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Art 
Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville F.  Johnston  whose  term  had  expired. 
Mrs.  Perkins  has  been  for  some  years  the 
President  of  the  Michigan  State  Federa- 
tion of  Art  and  is  an  excellent  executive 
as  well  as  a  genuine  lover  of  Art. 

The  Wilmington  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  has  lately  become  a  cliapter  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  is  planning 
to  hold  its  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  early 
in  November,  1910.  This  society  started 
by  the  purchase  of  a  large  and  representa- 
tive collection  of  the  works  of  Howard 
Pyle.  The  first  three  Annual  Exhibitions 
contained  only  work  by  pupils  of  Howard 
Pyle.  The  Fourth  Exhibition  and  the  one 
to  be  held  this  fall  will  include  also  work 
by  Delaware  artists,  and  ten  outside  men 
especially  invited. 

The  Prints  Division  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  has  opened  its  annual 
exhibition  of  "  Recent  Additions,"  in  the 
Print  Gallery  of  the  Library's  building  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  street. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

New  York.  June,  1910. 

To  the  Editor 

The  American  Magazine  ok  Art: 
I  hid  very  glad  to  have  the  op|>ortuiiity  to  tell 
the  readers  of  The  American  Magazine" ok  Art 
something  about  the  progress  of  the  Relief  Fund 
of  the  American  Artists'  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred for  the  Families  of  French  Soldier-Artists. 
We  organized  this  Committee  in  September,  1914, 
and  I  think  it  may  have  been  the  first  to  send  over 
funds  to  France,  for  we  cabled  our  first  remittance. 
41.500.U0.  to  M.  Leon  Bonnat,  President  of  the 
Fraternity  des  Artistes,  on  October  14th.  From 
October,  1914.  to  July  1.  1915,  we  remitted,  from 
our  general  fund,  obtained  by  contributions  from 
members  of  our  Committee,  other  artists  and 
friends  of  art  and  France,  $5,500.00;  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  we  held  at  the 
Knoedler  (Jalleries  in  February,  1915,  $1 1.575.00; 
making  $17,075.00  in  all.  Since  last  July  we 
have  sent  over  $3,000.00,  so  that  our  total  to 
date  is  $«»,6?5.00.  By  reason  of  the  high  rate 
of  exchange  this  sum  has  made  some  1*0,000 
francs,  as  we  paid  through  the  Credit  Lyon  na  is 
in  Paris.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Bunk,  New  S'ork,  is 
the  custodian  of  our  fund!1  and  our  remitting 
jigeticy. 

The  great  multitude  of  appeals,  made  for  many 
forms  of  relief  work  this  past  winter  and  spring 
has  seemed  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  contributions  by  means  of  circular  letters 
and  has  prevented  us  from  equalling  our  fine 
record  of  last  year.  Next  winter  we  think  we  may 
be  justified  in  organizing  another  exhibit  ion, I  hough 
calls  on  the  artists  have  tx-en  numerous  for  various 
enterprises,  the  latest  of  which  was  the  Allied 
Bazaar,  the  proceeds  from  this  undertaking  Iteing 
given  to  the  great  works  of  aid  for  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  the  destitute  people  of  the  allied 
nations.  We  hope,  for  our  part,  to  continue  in  our 
own  field  in  the  most  substantial  degree  possible, 
our  help  through  the  efficient  and  wide  reaching 


organization  of  the  Fraternity  des  Artistes,  to  the 
women  and  children,  de{»cndcnts  of  the  artist 
soldiers  at  the  front  and  of  those  who  have,  alas! 
been  killed  in  battle.  Many  fine  young  lives  in 
the  budding  of  their  talent  and  others  in  its  full 
flower,  have  been  lost;  other  artist  soldiers  have 
been  maimed  for  life  or  blinded.  Think  of  a 
painter,  a  sculptor  nr  an  architect  whose  arms  are 
cut  off  or  one  of  whose  eyes  are  gone  forever! 

Whatever  the  calamities  and  whatever  the  con- 
ditions of  want  and  suffering  we  know  that  the 
money  we  send  is  most  efficiently  used  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Fraternitc  and  applied  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  This  Committee,  headed 
by  M.  Le6n  Bonnat,  whose  devotion  in  the  present 
crisis  Is  admired  throughout  all  France,  comprises 
the  most  prominent  artists,  among  them  M. 
Antonen  Mercie,  president  of  Ln  Soeitfte  ties 
Artistes  Francais.  and  M.  Alfred  Roll,  president 
of  the  Soci^tc  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  it  is 
a  working,  not  an  honorary,  committee.  They 
have  done  and  are  doing  much,  by  their  own 
efforts  and  resources,  though  the  latter  are 
restricted  by  the  stand-still  caused  by  the  war.  to 
help  their  confreres  and  their  families.  They 
have  shown  us  by  every  means  in  their  power  and 
by  many  t>eautiful  and  heartfelt  expressions  of 
gratitude  their  appreciation  of  our  work  and 
of  the  support  of  our  friends.  Our  sympathy  and 
our  material  aid.  perhaps,  I  may  say,  the  way  we 
have  conveyed  this  aid  to  them,  honoring  ourselves 
in  doing  so,  have  comforted  them  and  have  drawn 
to  us,  in  sympathetic  relations,  a  far  wider  circle 
than  the  art  world  of  Paris.  Art  may  have  no 
nationality,  as  has  often  Iteen  said,  but  the 
American  artists  and  those  of  France,  always 
closely  interdependent  before  the  war,  have, 
since  its  outbreak,  been  united  by  a  stronger  bond, 
one  of  friendship  and  brotherhood,  that  1  am  sure 
will  endure  through  coming  generations. 

Some  time  ago  1  wrote  to  M.  Bonnat  and  asked 
for  some  information  with  regard  to  the  outlook 
for  the  Fraternity's  financial  resources.  They 
had  never  given  us  so  much  as  a  hint  as  to  how 
pressing  their  needs  might  be,  sending  only  more 
and  more  thanks  and  tokens  of  gratitude.  M. 
Bonnat  tells  me  that  up  to  April  the  Fraternity 
had  distributed  nearly  500,000  francs  and  adds: 
"Ft  la  guerre,  hclas,  n'est  pas  termince."  "Que 
de  ressources  il  nous  fandras  encore  trouver  pour 
tenir  jusqu"  an  IkhiI.'"  By  "jusqu*  au  bout  '  he 
d«»es  not  mean  "until  the  end  of  the  war."  for 
extreme  want  islioimdto  continue  long  after  it  is 
over.  However,  this  is  all  he  says  himself  as  to 
their  needs,  but  he  had  M.  Fdouard  Thourny.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Fraternitc,  write  me.  and  from 
his  letter  we  learn  that  they  have  •i.oOO  people 
on  their  relief  rolls,  that  the  maximum  amount 
given  to  any  individual  is  If.  <5c.  (les*  than 
cents)  a  day.  and  they  were  distributing  some 
1,100  francs  per  day  in  assistance.  From  their 
own  resources  and  subscriptions  they  were  looking 
forward  to  receiving  through  the  year  some  50,000 
francs,  but  the  sum  remaining  in  the  treasury  and 
the  money  expected  did  not,  I  see,  make  a  very- 
promising  outlook.  Since  April,  however,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  American  Archi- 
tects, of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  Warren  is  Chairman, 
a  substantial  sum  has  been  raised  and  it  may  lw 
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deduced  from  all  t he  facts  before  us  that  the 
Fraternity  can  meet  for  a  while  longer  the  pressing 
calls  upon  it  for  help.  During  the  summer — "la 
belle  saison" — writes  M.  Thourny,  they  hope  to 
reduce  the  distribution  in  some  directions,  but  it 
must  appear  to  us  here,  in  this  prosperous  eountrv, 
that  a  reduction  on  the  small  stipend  named  would 
leave  very  little,  and  many  evidently  do  not 
receive  the  maximum;  doubtless,  too,  it- may  be 
necessary  to  discontinue  any  stipend  in  some  cases 
altogether. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  situation  that  I  feel  we  may 
say  again  address  an  appeal  to  all  those  who  arc 
in  sympathy  with  the  cause.  We  send  to  M. 
Bonnat,  for  the  records  of  the  Fraternity  the 
names  of  all  who  contribute  to  our  fund.  We 
published  a  report  of  our  receipts  and  our  ex- 
penditures the  first  of  June  last  year,  and  before 
we  prepare  a  second  report  we  should  like  to  see  the 
receipt  side  of  our  ledger  show  much  larger  figures, 
permitting  us.  if  possible,  to  send  over  $1,000.00 
on  the  4th  of  July,  as  we  did  last  year,  and,  at 
least,  two  or  three  times  that  much  before  the 
return  of  cold  weather.  Then  next  year  we  shall 
hope  to  make  some  sort  of  a  big  effort  again,  as  with 
the  exhibition  in  1915,  and  obtain  thereby  a  sum 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  our  sympathy 
and  good  will.  The  Fraternite  des  Artistes,  is  at 
the  head  of  urtist  relief  work  in  France  and  has 
under  its  protecting  wing  various  cooperating,  or 
subsidiary,  organizations  all  doing  good  work  in 
their  respective  fields.  Every  franc  it  controls 
is  judiciously  placed  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Cheques  for  our  fund  should  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  William  Bailey  Faxon,  Treasurer,  and  may  be 
mailed  to  him  at  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
New  York,  or  to  the  undersigned  at  58  West 
Fifty-seventh  Street.  Receipts  are  sent  in 
acknowledgment  of  all  contributions.  Artist 
contributors  who  have  studied  in  Paris  or  worked 
in  France  are  requested  to  give  the  names  of  their 
masters  or  the  classes  they  attended,  as  wc  append 
this  data  to  names  on  our  lists  of  contributors. 
With  many  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  lielieve  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  A.  Coffin.  N.A. 

Chairmun.    American  Artists' 
Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


NOTES 

Americanization  through 
AHT  IN       Art.  as  illustrated  at  the 

PHILADELPHIA  ^    exhj,)iUon  in 

Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, is  once  more  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  observant  of  the  trend  of 
aesthetic  endeavor  among  the  various 
kinds  of  Americans  of  foreign  extraction. 
In  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Graphic  Sketch  Club  sixty-nine  works 
in  oil,  water  color  and  chalks,  and  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  sculpture  in  bronze,  plaster 


and  clay  were  exhibited,  most  of  them 
produced  by  artists  quite  well  known  in  our 
leading  picture  shows  and  all  having  re- 
ceived their  professional  training  in  the 
schools  connected  with  the  club.  The 
sculptors  whose  names  appear  in  the 
catalogue  are  mainly  of  Italian  origin,  a 
fact  suggestive  somewhat  of  inherited 
preference  for  that  phase  of  art.  Aurelius 
Hcnzetti  contributed  a  very  real  looking 
portrait  bust  of  Mr.  Harvey  M.  Watts, 
art  critic  of  the  Public  Ledger.  Pietro 
Ciavarra  had  for  his  sitter  the  portrait 
painter,  Mr.  Leopold  Seyffert.  A  very 
effective  composition  entitled  "The  Stone 
Carver,"  by  Luigi  Maraffi  showed  some  well 
modeled  anatomical  detail  in  arm  and  torso. 
A  spirited  design  for  a  fountain,  in  which 
Neptune  figures  as  "The  Musician  of  the 
Sea,"  is  by  Albin  Polasek.  the  winner  of 
an  American  Prix  de  Rome  and  of  the 
Widener  Memorial  Medal  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  Exhibition  of  1915.  A 
number  of  well  executed  portraits  in  oil 
were  shown  by  the  painters,  among  them, 
in  the  position  of  honor  in  the  main  gallery, 
that  of  Samuel  B.  Fleisher,  Esq.,  the 
founder  of  the  Club,  by  Lazar  Raditz; 
of  Miss  Helen  Fleisher  by  Joseph  Sacks. 
Cesare  Kicciardi  contributed  capital  work 
in  both  portraiture  and  landscape  art.  as 
did  also  H.  A.  Pinkovitz.  Benjamin 
Kel man's  study  of  "Swans"  was  an  unsual 
note  in  the  display  and  quite  satisfactory 
as  a  picture.  Luigi  Spizzirri  exhibited 
studies  and  portraits  in  pastel  that  showed 
great  talent  in  delineation  of  character  in 
the  medium  he  employed.  The  work  of 
the  students  of  the  life  modelling  ami  com- 
mercial design  classes  was  shown  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Club  House,  and  the 
who  lecxhibition  remained  open  until  June 
11th. 

Dr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  one  of  the  con- 
tributing editors  of  The  American  Mag- 
azine of  Art.  in  his  address  entitled  "The 
Dawn  of  a  New  Day  for  Art  "  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  on 
May  25th.  laid  the  blame  for  the  decline 
of  contemporary  art  in  America,  in  painting, 
music  and  the  drama  upon  the  "crazy 
notions  of  the  futurists.  Straus's  composi- 
tions unci  movies  and  Broadway  plays." 
Forty-nine  pupils  were  graduated  from  the 
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school.  Six  prize  scholarships  and  a  long 
list  of  money  prizes  wore  awarded. 

The  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  an- 
nounced on  May  25th  that  the  Kdmund 
Stewardson  Prize  in  Sculpture  was  awarded 
by  a  jury  composed  of  Cyrus  Dallin. 
Herhcrt  Adams  and  Samuel  Murray  to 
George  Deme trios.  The  Ramlxirger  Prize 
for  the  hest  drawing  in  Mack  ami  white  of 
a  head  from  life  hy  a  student  of  the  Academy 
was  awarded  to  Otto  (tatter.  The  Henry 
J.  Thouron  Prizes  for  composition  were 
awarded  to  Georgia na  Brown  hy  the  vote 
of  the  Faculty,  to  Alfred  Smallcv  hy  a  vote 
of  the  students,  to  Freda  Widder  l>,\  Joseph 
T.  Pearson,  instructor  of  the  class,  to 
Marguerite  S.  Cockett  hy  the  instructor, 
for  most  poetic  treatment.    The  Zoological 
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Prizes,  first  to  Frank  Jiroueh,  second  to 
Franklin  Watkins,  Ilonourahle  Mention  to 
Lloyd  Ney.  The  first  Charles  Toppan 
Prize  to  Stanley  Zhytniewski,  second  to 
Fdith  Kmerson.  Honorahle  Mention  to 
Claude  Warlow  ami  Caroline  S.  Oihhons. 
C reason  Travelling  Scholarships  were 
awarded  to  nine  students  of  painting  who 
have  not  hecn  sent  hefore  to  Europe,  to 
two  students  of  sculpture  and  three  students 
in  the  class  in  illustration.  The  award 
of  a  travelling  scholarship  is  not  a  certificate 
of  proficiency.  Altogether,  including  those 
awarded  for  the  second  time,  twenty-two 
students  are  henefited  hy  the  Cresson 
bequest  this  year. 

Twelve  students  were  graduated  from 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women,   May  85th.     Dr.  William  P. 
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Wilson,  dim-tor  of  the  Commercial  Museum, 
presided  at  the  commencement  exercises. 
The  P.  A.  B.  Widcncr  European  Fellowship 
was  awarded  to  Kleauor  Julia  Graham  for 
achievement  in  practical  design.  The 
school,  founded  in  1844.  is  the  oldest  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

Eugene  Cahtemai. 


The  Burdick  Prize  is  com- 
BUKDICK  PRIZE  pete(1  for  h   the  Depart, 

C'AKNEGIE       mcnt      ()f      |»ainting  and 

INSTITUTE.     1)ecoration  (>f  the  Svhoo\ 

PITTHHUHGII     |)f   A|,pUed    DesigI1   of  tht. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Pitts- 
burgh) Pa.  Through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Joel  \V.  Burdick.  a  prize  of  $400  is 
offered  upon  the  condition  that  the  winning 
applicant  use  the  amount  for  professional 
purposes,  on  the  advice  of  the  faculty. 
The  competition  is  open  to  students  who 
have  been  memhers  of  the  life  class  t he 


year  previous  to  the  awarding  of  the  prize. 
The  prize  is  awarded  by  a  competition  of 
five  parts,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive elimination  competitions  as  follows: 
(1)  Composition — elimination  to  iO — Jan- 
uary; (4)  Drawing  in  life  figure — elimina- 
tion to  15 — February;  (3)  Painting  life 
figure — elimination  to  10 — March;  (4) 
Composition — elimination  to  3 — April;  (5) 
Enlarged  composition — May. 

The  work  this  year  was  judged  by  a  jury 
consisting  of  the  Facultyof  the  Department, 
Mr.  MeGoodwin.  head  of  the  Department 
of  Architecture  and  Mr.  Bossange,  Dean 
of  the  School.  The  names  of  the  winning 
competitors  were  announced  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  during  Commence- 
ment Week  as  follows:  first  place  to  Mr. 
Stephen  M.  Parcel  I  of  Washington,  Pa.; 
second  place  to  Miss  Rachel  P.  McClelland 
of  Pittsburgh;  third  place  to  Miss  Florence 
E.  Rohrkastc  of  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.  The 
subject  was  "The  Good  Samaritan." 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK  OF  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.  IflKJ.  A  review  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  artistic  construction,  decora- 
tion and  funmhinK  of  the  house.  John  Imw 
Company.  New  York.  Publishers.  Price,  cloth 
93.00  net 

This  is  by  all  means  one  of  the  most 
interesting  publications  of  the  year,  dealing 
with  contemporary  work  not  only  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  in 
Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa.  The  volume  opens  with  a  most 
admirable  and  interesting  article  by  Sydney 
R.  Jones  on  Cottage  Interiors  and  Decora- 
tion— an  article  which  deserves  anil  will 
reward  wide  and  careful  reading.  Espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  contemplating  the 
erection  of  summer  homes  or  moderate 
priced  urban  dwellings  is  it  commended. 
Despite  the  war.  building  in  England  con- 
tinues although  obviously  activity  along 
these  lines  has  in  the  past  two  years  been 
greatly  restricted.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  increasing  thought  English  architects 
are  giving  to  open  air  rooms,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  complete  compartment  open  on 
the  south  side,  a  loggia  or  a  veranda— a 
new  development  in  English  domestic 
architecture.  The  chapter  on  Domestic 
Architecture  in  Canada  is  contributed  by 
F.  S.  Baker.  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  who  gives  a  most 
interesting  and  alluring  description  of  the 
typical  Canadian  home  which  he  explains 
differs  very  little  whether  built,  in  town  or 
out.  From  Mr.  Baker's  descriptions  and 
from  the  illustrations  which  are  given  the 
Canadian  home  would  seem  to  be  char- 
acterized by  the  same  air  of  comfortable- 
ness which  typifies  the  private  dwellings 
in  England.  The  large  welcoming  entrance 
and  the  main  hall  arc  features,  he  says,  of 
these  Canadian  dwellings.  Two  examples 
are  given  of  beautiful  entrance  gates.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Mr.  Baker's  remarks 
"in  Canada  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  good  pictures  than  good  furniture" 
— a  condition  which  with  the  help  of  the 
Canadian  artists  and  Art  Societies  ought  to 
be  easily  remedied.  Of  unique  interest 
are  the  chapters  on  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  South  Africa  bv  Arthur  II.  Reid. 
F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  and  of  New  Zealand  by  F. 
<le  J.  Clere.  F.  R.  I.   B.  A.  us  these  are 


quarters  of  the  world  comparatively  un- 
familiar to  the  average  American  reader. 
The  architecture  is  of  a  peculiarly  interest- 
ing character  differing  widely  from  that  of 
England  or  America,  yet  combining  as  it 
were  an  element  both  English  and  Dutch. 
The  domestic  architecture  of  New  Zealand  is 
of  a  less  distinctive  character  although 
influenced  quite  evidently  by  the  limitations 
of  materials  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate.  The  chapter  on  Architecture  and 
Decoration  in  the  United  States  has  been 
contributed  by  Alfred  Yockncy,  presumably 
an  Englishman,  and  has  been  written 
obviously  for  English  readers.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  get  this  point  of  view,  and  to 
have  called  to  our  attention  certain  works 
which  have  perhaps  passed  among  us  too 
long  unnoticed.  The  illustrations  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  works  of  Phila- 
delphia architects.  Excellent  examples  of 
decorative  work  have  been  collected  and 
are  also  given. 

CERTAIN  CONTEMPORARIES. 
NOTES  AND  ART  CRITICISMS. 
BY  A.  E.  (JALLATIN.  John  Ijine  Conipanv, 
New  York.  Publishers.    Price  *S.0O  net. 

Mr. Gallatin's  style  is  most  finished  and 
his  point  of  view  delightfully  individual, 
therefore  each  new  volume  which  bears 
his  signature  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
American  literature  on  Art.  The  present 
book  contains  several  essays  previously 
published  in  contemporary  magazines, 
those  on  Glackens  and  Gay  appeared 
originally  in  The  American  Magazine  o\ 
Art.  There  are  others  on  Sloan.  Eawsou 
and  Bourdman  Robinson  a.s  well  as  two 
very  interesting  chapters  on  "Some  Mas- 
ters in  Water  Color"  and  "The  Salon 
ties  Humoristes."  These  are  all  intimate 
personal  reflections  made  thoughtfully 
and  by  one  of  keen  perception  and  excep- 
tional gift.  The  reader  does  not  always 
agree  with  the  writer  nor  does  the  latter 
invariably  agree  with  himself,  but  after  all 
this  enhances  rather  than  diminishes  the 
interest.  There  is  nothing  trivial  about 
Mr.  Gallatin's  criticisms  nor  does  he  try 
to  impose  his  opinion  upon  others,  but 
such  comment  as  he  makes,  whether  ad- 
verse or  favorable,  is  invariably  friendly. 
It  is  this  kind  of  criticism  which  is  most 
stimulating  and  at  the  same  time  most  rare. 
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THE  most  useful  book  of 
charmingly  arranged 
domestic  interiors  I  have 
ever  seen."  is  a  testimonial 
the  publishers  were  proud  to 
receive  last  month  from  a 
prominent  architect  of  New 
York,  regarding  HOME  IN- 
TERIORS. 


The  fifty  rooms  illustrated  by 
splendid  full -page  engravings 
(6*  x  9")  were  furnished  by  ex- 
perts of  the  "Good  Furniture" 
decorating  staff. 

The  publishers  hold  the  key 
to  these  furnishings,  and  will 
gladly  give  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  them  to  any 
purchaser  of  HOME  IN- 
TERIORS. 

If  you  are  an  architect,  they 
will  tell  you  where  your  clients 
may  inspect  the  furniture, 
rugs,  draperies  and  other  dec- 
orative accessories  pictured  in 
any  of  the  fifty  rooms. 

If  you  are  an  interior  decora- 
tor or  a  dealer,  the  publishers 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturers  of  these  fur- 
nishings. 

HOME  INTERIORS  is  a 
handsome  as  well  as  a  useful 
addition  to  any  library,  in  the 
office  or  in  the  home. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS 


Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President. 


Chas.  L.  Hutchinson,  First  Vise-President, 


N.  H.  Carpenter.  Treasurer. 
Anna  Price,  Asst.  Treasurer. 


Vice-President* 


Robert  Bacon,  Boston. 
W.  K.  BLxby,  St.  Louis. 


John  F.  Lewis,  Philadelphia. 
E.  D.  Libbey.  Toledo. 


E.  H.  Blashfield,  New  York. 

Cass  Gilbert,  New  York. 

Archer  M.  Huntington,  New  York. 


Howard  Mansfield.  New  York. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  Ft.  Worth, 
•tl-  Vyiipsion  sturgis,  Boston. 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  organized  in  May,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  in  closer  fellowship  all  workers  in  the  Field  of  Art,  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  Art  and  its  appreciation  in  America. 

Its  membership  is  made  up  of  organisations,  which  become  Chapters,  and  individuals 
who  are  classed  as  Associate,  Active  or  Sustaining  Members,  Patrons  or  Benefactors. 

The  annual  dues  are  as  follows:  Chapters,  from  $10  to  $50;  Associate  Members, 
$2;  Active  Members,  $10;  Sustaining  Members,  $100;  Patrons  are  those  who  con- 
tribute $250  or  more,  and  Benefactors  those  who  contribute  $1,000  or  more. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  sends  out  traveling  exhibitions,  circulates  illus- 
trated lectures  and  publishes  The  American  Magazine  of  Art  and  The  American  Art 
Annual  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Art. 

It  earnestly  desires  the  cooperation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  these  objects. 
Membership  blanks  and  further  information  will  be  furnished,  upon  request. 
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Robert  W.  de  Forest. 
Charles  Allen  Munn. 
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Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander. 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 
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Florence  N.  Levy. 
Elihu  Root 
Marvin  F.  Scaife. 


Charles  W.  Ames. 
Cecilia  Beaux. 
N.  H.  Carpenter. 
Cass  Gilbert 
Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag. 
Francis  C.  Jones. 
Charles  Moore. 
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A  FREE  COURSE 
in  Architectural  Design 

Conducted  by  the 


and 

Free  Courses  in  Sculpture  and 
Painting  in  their  Application 
to  Architecture 

Under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Societt 
or  Beaux-Abts  Architects  National 
Sculpture  Societt  Mural 


ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN 
SCULPTURE 
ORNAMENTAL  MODELING 
MURAL  PAINTING 

THESE  courw>»  are  modeled  on  the  principle*  of 
teaching  of  ibe  Ecole  des  Beaux-Art*  of  I'uris, 
HnJ  are  intended  for  the  instruction  of  student* 
of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting,  and  of 
apprentice/!  und  workmen  in  the  aru.uic  trade* 
allied  to  Architecture.  Any  courwo  may  be  entered 
at  any  timn  during  the  ye.ir.  The  coursfis  in  Archi- 
tecture and  l'auuina  niay  be  done  ouwide  of  Now 
York  City.  l  Y>r  the  course*  in  Sculpture  ntid  Orna- 
mental Modeling,  the,  Society  jn.uutJiifH  iu  Si-ultj- 

ture  studio  in  iu  Huil.im-.  in  New  York  City. 

For  mcuiiirs  of  Information  concerning  any  of 
t  he  al.ove  course*,  nj.iplvto  Mr.CharlM  Morri.-on, 
Secr-tary,  MuiMing  of  ttio  S->eiety  of  Heam-AtU 
AreUiujous.  U'ti  Eiwt  70tu  hueel,  New  York  City 
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AGAINST    ALL  RISKS 

UNITED  STATES  M  LLOYDS"  (Organized  1872) 

INDEMNITY  MUTUAL  MARIN B  ASSUR- 
ANCB  CO..  Ltd. 
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APPLETON  &  COX 

S  SOUTH  WILLIAM  ST..  N.  Y. 


We  especially  wiah  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  which  we  offer  is  b 
the  strongest  and  beat  companies  regularly 
entered  in  the  principal  States  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department. 

Unauthorized  inrurance  such  as  that  of 
foreign  "Lloyds"  and  Companies  not  en- 
tered in  the  United  States  should  be  refused, 
especially  as  in  many  States  it  is  illegal  for 
agents  or  brokers  to  place  such  insurance. 

For  further  information  write  to  Appleton 
ft  Cox.  The  name  of  oar  agent  b  your  City 
will  be  i 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

For  those  who  have  secured  "Biographical  Notes"  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  pre|>ared 

ADDENDA 

bringing  up  to  date  the  Art  Record  of  the  Fifty  American 
Artists  originally  included.  This  will  be  mailed  without 
charge,  on  the  application  of  those  whose  orders  have  already 
been  filled. 

The  Addenda  will  be  included  with  all  future  orders  at  the 
original  price  of  50  cents,  postpaid.    105  pages,  5x8  inches. 
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HELEN  HYDE  AND  HER  JAPANESE 

CHILDREN 

BY  GERTRUDE  KMKKSOX 


EVERYONE  who  is  interested  in  the 
distinctive  work  of  our  American 
artists  must  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Helen  Hyde  and  her  Japanese  "children" 
— it  is  so  she  always  speaks  of  them,  for  the 
quaint,  gay  little  subjects  of  her  lovely 
Japanese  color  prints  are  very  real  to  her. 
She  has  done  for  Japan  perhaps  what 
Boutet  de  Motive!  has  done  for  France, 
acted  as  interpreter  of  its  child  life.  But 
what  worlds  of  difference  between  the  sad, 
wistful-eyed  little  beings  in  black  aprons 
and  capuchona  who  stare  at  you  out  of  the 
vagueness  of  some  French  street  as  they  pass 
eternally  on  their  way  to  school,  and  the 


elaborate  children  of  the  fantastic  print- 
laud,  peering  down  through  wisteria- 
trailing  bridges,  or  out  between  the  flutter- 
ing draperies  of  a  shop  entrance,  or  turn- 
ing shyly  to  seek  you  through  the  twilight 
of  a  green  willow  spring!  And,  too,  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  temperamental  vision 
of  the  two  artists;  a  rather  sad  realism  on 
the  one  hand,  softened  by  a  decorative 
instinct,  and  a  sweet  Elizabethan  un- 
reality on  the  other,  that  yet  stirs  one  with 
a  more  vital  ami  human  appeal.  Helen 
Hyde  has  mercifully  refused  to  be  drawn 
Into  the  vortex  of  the  artistic  experimenters. 
Satisfied   to   lwlicve   that,   whatever  the 
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purpose  of  art.  the  result  should  please, 
she  has  chosen  her  material  accordingly, 
and  has  adopted  the  old  and  beautiful 
color  printing  from  wood  blocks  as  the 
most  direct  means  of  expressing  her  ideas. 
Her  work  stands  out  significantly  sure,  and 
is  rich  in  charm. 

Miss  Hyde  came  to  choose  Japan  as  a 
field    somewhat    by    accident.    In  San 
Francisco,  where  she  s|K'iit  the  early  part 
of  her  life,  she  studied  painting  under  two 
Danes,  Ferd  Richardt,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  and  one-time  court 
painter  of  Denmark,  ami  Emit  Carlsen. 
Then  she  went  to  Europe  for  a  time,  where 
she  studied  in  Berlin  under  Skarbina.  and 
under  Raphael  Collins  and  Albert  Sterner 
in  Paris.    Felix  Regamey,  Director  of  the 
Musee  Guimet  in  Paris,  was  another  one 
of  her  teachers,  and  it  was  his  enthusiasm 
for  Japanese  art  that   first  inspired  her 
interest.    Rut  when  one  of  her  pictures  was 
ruthlessly  refused  at  the  Salon.  Miss  Hyde 
decided  that  she  was  a  failure  and  that  life 
was  not  worth  living  anyway  and  that  she 
might  just  as  well  die.  and  she  returned 
home  with  the  firm  determination  to  give 
up  her  art.    It  was  then  that  the  rich, 
unexploitcd    possibilities    of  Chinatown 
struck  her.  and  with  an  avidity  for  work 
which  has  always  been  one  of  her  most 
prominent  characteristics,  she  began  again. 
This  time  she  was  more  suitessful.  The 
small    pig-tailed    mandarins    and  satin- 
trowsered   damsels   of   the  Almond-eyed 
Quarter  appealed  to  her,  and  her  water- 
colors  and  colored  etchings  attracted  imme- 
diate attention;  presently  Chinatown  was 
almost  as  crowded  with  artists  in  search 
of  "the  picturesque"  as  it  was  with  its 
native   inhabitants.    Miss    Hyde  decided 
to  try  her  luck  in  a  fresher  artistic  venture, 
and  went  over  to  Japan  intending  to  stay 
a  few  months,  and  remained  fifteen  years! 
That,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Japanese  prints. 

Japanese  art  itself  is  a  scaled  book  to 
the  average  occidental.  Whistler  standing 
out  as  the  most  notable  exception,  but  the 
street  life  which  unconsciously  reflects  a 
thousand  different  phases  of  oriental  art 
is  a  fascinating  page  even  to  the  most 
casual  tourist.  The  moist  atmosphere 
softens  the  sunsets  to  pale  cadmium  yellow, 
and  sends  cobalt  shadows  sweeping  up  the 


valleys  and  over  the  million  grey  roofs 
of  the  cities.    Shadow  shows  play  across 
the  soft  paper  windows  alight  in  every 
house,  and  gay  oiled  paper  lanterns  with 
crimson  flower  crests  and  mysterious  black 
writing  swing  above  the  door  of  every  shop. 
The  shops  themselves  with  their  open  fronts 
succeed  one  another  with  all  the  picturesque 
variety  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights; 
here  a  tea  shop  with  enormous  blue  glaze 
jars  as  big  as  those  of  Ali  Baba's  which  held 
the  forty  thieves    in  the  midst,  the  motion- 
less figure  of  an  old  woman  with  yellow 
face  and  black  fantastic  hair  and  black 
inscrutable  eyes;   next  a  shop  filled  with 
delicate  rice-paper  lanterns,  tossing  in  the 
wind  like  soap-bubbles;    then  one  where 
they  are  making  fans,  or  weaving  mats, 
or    sawing    planks    of  fresh    wood  like 
Hokusai's  primitive  carj>eiiler,  while  around 
the  walls  stand  the  tall  shimmering  lotos 
flowers  which  are  the  Buddhist  .symbol  of 
death:  the  shops  are  without  end.  When 
it  rains,  "the  straw  rain-coats  and  um- 
brellas  go   talking  familiarly,"   and  the 
canals  and  moats  are  wrapped  in  mist, 
out  of  which  barges  propelled  by  long  poles 
appear,  and  vanish  again,  from  time  to 
time.    And  all  the  while  the  streets  are 
swarming  with  multitudes  who  spend  their 
lives  shuffling  up  and  down,  buying,  selling, 
looking  on.    The  artist,  thanks  be  given, 
does  not  need  to  count  the  cost  of  this 
profusion  of  cheap  life  poured  into  the  street 
of  the  Orient.    But  the  love  of  ornamenta- 
tion which  manifests  itself  in  every  detail, 
the  exquisite  sense  of  design,  the  wonderful 
color — these  are  profoundly  suggestive  to 
him.    He  finds  his  material  ready  made. 

It  was  natural  that  when  Helen  Hyde 
arrived  in  Tokyo,  she  should  wish  to  under- 
stand as  far  as  was  possible  what  the  artists 
of  Japan  through  centuries  of  evolution 
had  come  to  accept  as  the  best  means  of 
interpreting  the  life  of  their  own  people. 
She  rented  the  house  of  a  Buddhist  priest 
up  in  the  mountain  village  of  Nikko  ami 
converted  it  into  a  studio,  and  arranged 
for  lessons  with  the  ninth  and  last  of  the 
famous  school  of  the  Kano  artists.  At  his 
hands  she  was  put  through  a  painfully  . 
arduous  ami  elaborate  initiation.  Every- 
thing in  Japan  must  be  learned  by  heart. 
The  method  of  teaching  painting  consists 
in  the  master's  making  a  study  which  the 
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pupil  copies  and  recopiea  until  be  can  re- 
produce it.  hut  the  ideal  is  not.  merely 
reproduction:  it  is  reproduction  in  un 
identical  manner.  The  medium  of  the  soft. 
.  tender*  yellowish  paper  which  makes  a 
single  misdirected  or  hesitating  line  fatal,  is 
very  difficult  to  handle,  almost  unattainable 
for  the  foreigner.    Some  mysterious  agency 


seems  to  work  in  the  tinkers  of  even  the 
children  of  Japan,  as  though  the  accumu- 
lated mastery  of  generations  of  ghostly 
ancestors  were  guiding  the  brush  across 
the  paper!  At  the  end  of  a  year,  however, 
Helen  Hyde  proved  her  astonishing  ability 
by  carrying  off  the  first  prize  in  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  Tokyo  artists. 
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in  competition  with  the  Japanese  them- 
selves. She  submitted  two  paintings,  one 
of  some  Chinese  children  under  a  big 
umbrella,  the  other  a  first  drawing  of  what 
later  evolved  into  one  of  her  best  prints, 
"A  Monarch  of  Japan."  Following  this, 
she  took  up  the  study  of  wood  engraving 
and  printing,  which  gave  her  the  method 
she  finally  fixed  upon  as  the  most  attractive 
one  for  her  type  of  work. 

People  frequently  ask  her  with  surprise 
if  one  of  her  color  prints  is  an  original. 
The  process  of  print  making  is  not  generally 
understood.  The  drawing,  on  transparent 
rice-paper,  is  pasted  face  downward  on  a 
block  of  cherry  wood,  which  is  cut  away 
leaving  the  lines  in  relief,  thus  forming 
a  key  block.    Then  separate  blocks  are 


cut  for  each  color  to  appear  in  the  finished 
print.  The  older  artists  considered  the 
necessity  for  a  great  number  of  blocks  a 
sign  of  weakness  and  confined  themselves 
to  few,  but  there  have  been  instances 
w  here  as  many  as  a  hundred  different 
blocks  have  been  used  in  the  process  of 
making  a  single  print.  After  the  blocks 
have  been  cut,  they  are  washed  with  their 
various  colors,  and  the  prints  are  run  off, 
usually  about  two  hundred  in  a  series, 
after  which  the  blocks  are  destroyed.  The 
color  has  to  be  freshly  applied  to  each 
block,  of  course,  before  a  new  print  can  be 
made,  and  the  secret  of  the  charm  and  value 
of  the  prints  lies  in  this  fact,  for  no  two  are 
ever  exactly  alike. 

Helen  Hyde  learned  the  complete  pro- 
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cess  of  block  printing  herself,  but  for  two 
or  three  months  out  of  every  year,  Muratu 
san,  a  thin  silent  little  man  with  keen  sen- 
sitive fingers,  comes  to  work  under  her 
direction  and  to  help  in  the  production  of 
the  prints,  in  the  picturesque  upstairs 
studio  of  her  Tokyo  house. 


With  the  necessarily  flat  and  decorative 
quality  which  the  technique  of  wood  cut 
printing  ensures,  it  is  rare  ability  which 
can  add  a  dynamic  interest. 

Yet  after  all,  Helen  Hyde  does  not  aim 
ut  realism  in  her  art;  that  is,  realism  un- 
softcned  or  unheightened  by  an  idea.  There 
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And  the  "children!"  What  a  gay,  happy 
big  family  they  arc  to  be  sure!  How  un- 
like the  grotesque  little  creatures  of  Uta- 
maro,  for  instance,  or  any  of  the  older 
Japanese  artists.  Their  children  are  simply 
diminutive  and  distorted  grown-ups,  put 
into  supposedly  childish  attitudes  or  occupa- 
tions. One  never  feels  any  real  spontaneity 
or  interest  back  of  the  conception.  To 
begin  with,  Miss  Hyde  makes  no  pretense 
of  imitating  Japanese  prints  in  her  work, 
except  in  method  of  production.  Her 
children  are  real  children,  sound  in  body 
and  healthy  in  disposition.  And  above 
all,  they  are  children  who  do  something. 


is  invariably  some  little  quaint  twist — a 
fine  sense  of  humor  or  a  poetic  inspiration 
— which  stamps  her  work  with  her  own 
individuality.  In  a  great  brass-bound 
Korean  chest  in  one  end  of  her  drawing 
room  are  countless  little  costumes,  in- 
valuable old  pieces  of  persimmon  or  iris 
or  metallic  colored  brocades  with  the  beau- 
tiful intricate  patterns  of  the  Tokugaua 
period,  which  Miss  Hyde  has  picked  up 
in  the  out-of-the-way  curio  shops  of  Japan. 
The  phantom  children  play  around  the 
house  in  these  until  one  day  some  chance 
picture  in  the  streets,  in  a  window  across 
the  way,  suggests  the  idea  for  a  print;  then 
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a  model  conns  ami  lakes  turns  with  the 
phantom  child  in  posing  in  the  hcautiful 
kimono,  and  a  new  print  is  made.  Realism 
for  itself,  according  to  the  Japanese  ideal, 
i-,  mere  unintclleetual  vulgarity;  it  i> 
rather  the  suggestion,  based  on  principles 
of  elimination  and  suggestion,  that  is  the 
great  force  of  art.  Why.  tlfcn.  should 
not  the  children  of  one's  imagination  lie  a 
little  cleaner,  a  little  prettier,  a  little  more 


dainty  and  winsome  and  whimsical,  than 
the  reality? 

The  titles  alone  of  some  of  the  prints  are 
enough  to  indicate  the  peculiar  quality  of  love- 
liness which  they  jhisscss:  "The  Happiness 
Flower,"  "A  Weary  Little  Mother,"  "The 
Puppy-Cat  and  the  Baby,"  "Kittle  Miss 
Green  Willow, Hie  Lucky  Branch,"  "The 
Little  Tink  Hum,"  "The  Chase. rhe 
Darumu  Branch."  "Cherry  Snow."  "Cherry 
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Rain," "The  Family  Umbrella,"  "TlieMoon 
Bridge."  The  soft  pinks,  ami  greens,  ami 
lavenders,  and  yellows  for  whieh  Miss  Hyde 
seems  to  show  an  especial  fondness  repeat 
themselves  in  an  intricate  and  delicate 
design,  sometimes  shading  in  tone  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sleeve  or  a  kimono  into  an 
indefinable  gray.  The  color  gives  to  the 
prints  their  greatest  charm — color,  that  is, 
and  the  idea  or  quaint  conceit  which  in- 
variably illuminates  them. 

It  is  a  question  whether  people  are  in- 
teresting because  they  do  things,  or  whether 
they  do  things  because  they  are  inter- 
esting. At  any  rate,  Helen  Hyde's 
personality  makes  itself  felt  before  yon  have 
been  in  the  room  five  minutes  with  her. 
If  you  should  chance  to  have  the  privilege 
of  visiting  her  during  working  hours,  you 
would  find  her  enveloped  in  a  great  apron 
covered  with  paint,  |xTched  up  on  a  high 
stool,  with  brushes,  paper  and  the  rest 
spread  over  the  big  table  in  front  of  her. 
She  begins  work  promptly  every  morning 
at  nine,  and  until  noon  she  never  allows 
anyone  to  interrupt  her.  If  you  arc  ad- 
mitted at  all,  you  have  to  sit  down  some- 
where safely  out  of  the  way:  she  may  talk 
to  you,  or  she  may  sing  out  ludicrous  ques- 
tions and  answer  them  herself,  or  break  off 
suddenly  into  one  of  her  gay  little  laughs  that 
somehow  remind  you  of  Bunyan's  phrase 
about  dancing  with  silver  slippers  in  the 
sunlight;  or  she  may  work  steadily  away, 
ignoring  your  presence  altogether.  Your 


eye  meantime  travels  around  the  room  so 
full  of  touches  of  individuality  and  char- 
acter. On  top  of  the  book-case  and  on  the 
mantel  are  a  number  of  amusing  little  toys. 
First  a  cross  red  Daruma  that  always 
bounces  into  correct  position  when  you 
knock  him  over.  Many  hundred  years  ago 
the  Daruma  was  a  Buddhist  priest,  but  he 
prayed  so  much  that  he  wore  his  legs  off, 
so  the  story  runs,  and  finally  descended  in 
the  scale  of  life  to  his  present  ignoble 
position.  Next  to  him  is  a  fearsome  straw 
tiger  with  a  waggly  tail,  and  a  puppy -cat. 
Miss  Hyde  had  an  argument  with  the 
Daruma  one  day  as  to  whether  the  white 
papier-mache  toy  with  the  whiskers  and  the 
gorgeous  ornamental  Chinese  blanket  that 
every  child  in  Japan  loves  so  well,  was  a 
puppy  or  a  cat,  and  puppy-cat  was  the 
happy  compromise.  With  so  many  chil- 
dren to  keep  contented,  there  have  to  be 
toys,  of  course!  Then  there  are  a  great 
many  l>ooks.  some  of  them  art  books,  but 
many  poetry  or  philosophy.  And  the 
studio  is  almost  crowded  with  odd  beauti- 
ful objects,  arrangements  of  flowers,  brass 
lanterns,  a  Korean  tea  table,  pictures. 

Outside  of  working  hours,  with  her  quick 
wit.  her  fascinating  conversation,  her 
gayety.  Miss  Hyde  is  the  most  delightfully 
social  person  you  could  hope  to  meet.  She 
possesses  that  poise  of  personality  which 
comes  from  success,  and  the  magnetism 
which  comes  from  living  one's  life  richly  and 
graciously. 


SOME  NOTABLE  WORKS  BY  AMERICAN 

CRAFTSMEN 


AX  EXHIBITION'  of  Industrial  Art 
XV  was  held  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  from  May 
17th  to  June  17th  of  the  present  year.  The 
object  of  this  exhibition  was  not  only  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  work  which  is 
being  done  in  this  field,  but  also  to  encour- 
age those  who  are  thus  adding  to  the  value 
of  present  day  production.  To  this  end 
certain  awards  in  the  way  of  honorable 
mention  and  commendation  wen'  offered 
and  made.  On  the  following  pages  will  be 
found   illustrations  of   those   works  thus 


selected  because  of  distinguished  merit 
for  honor  by  a  jury  composed  of  an  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  a  sculptor,  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett, 
whose  pediment  for  the  United  States 
Capitol  has  just  been  put  in  place,  ami  an 
authority  on  the  art  of  the  past,  Mr. 
William  H.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
American  Anthropology  and  Curator  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  That  work  of 
such  excellence  is  being  done  in  this  country 
today  is  not  only  a  satisfaction,  but  real 
cause  for  congratulation. 
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HOSPITALS  AND  ESTHETICS* 

Thk  Arch  itectcrai.  Pkoui.km,  with  Paritcci.ar  Reference 
to  Esthetics  and  the  Art  of  Architectcre 

BY  GROSVKNOR  ATTERBIRY 
Fellow  <»f  tin-  American  Institute  of  Architects 


THE  esthetic  phase  of  the  prohlem  of  the 
modern  hospital  is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered us  of  minor  importance  and  us  per- 
taining to  the  point  of  view  of  the  patient 
only,  as  differentiated  from  that  of  the 
institution.  That  this  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  should  go  without 
saying;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
still  exists  both  within  and  without  most 
hospitals  a  general  impression— or  misap- 
prehension—that there  are  reully  two  points 
of  view — that  of  the  patient  ami  that  of  the 
institution — and  that  the  best  solution  to 
be  hoped  for  is  a  compromise  between  them. 

However  this  may  be.  the  prime  requisite 
from  the  esthetic  point  of  view  is  that  these 
institutional  demands,  and  many  others 
not  here  mentioned,  should  be  met  with 
complete  harmony,  without  architectural 
disturbance;  that  all  the  various  functions 
— clinical,  research,  teaching  -be  so  com- 
fortably housed  under  one  roof  that  they 
may  all  present  their  most  agreeable 
aspect  to  the  stranger  who  enters  their 
household,  to  the  student  and  teacher  no 
less  than  to  the  patient,  in  one  sense  the 
guest  of  honor.  .  .  . 

Architecturally,  this  means  an  interior 
which  shall  l>e  cheerful  but  not  exciting; 
varied  but  without  disturbing  contrast; 
roomy  but  without  the  large  scale  that 
stamps  it  an  institution.  In  a  word,  a 
building  expressing  that  familiar  quality 
of  the  individual  home  to  a  degree  sufficient 
not  only  to  rob  the  institution  of  its 
tendency  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  strangeness 
but  also  to  produce  if  possible  a  more 
soothing  and  agreeable  reaction  in  the 
patient  than  in  his  ordinary  lot  in  life. 

And  first,  with  particular  reference  to 
this  question  of  esthetics.  I  want  to  speak 
of  those  so-called  two  points  of  view — that 

*Kxeerpt*  from  a  paper  prepared  after  the  completion 
of  the  Henry  Phipps  IVyrhiittrir  Clinic  at  Johnu 
1  Ionian*  Hoinitnl.  of  which  Mr.  Attorhury  wa*  the 
architect,  and  printed  in  77<r  Journal  •>/  Ih,  Amtncnn 
M,fi,r,ll  .\,„yruili„„.  Sept.  2.',.  H»1Y 


of  the  institution  and  that  of  the  patient, 
and  their  apparent  divergence  when  the 
hospital  problem  is  looked  at  in  certain 
lights.  For  no  one  else,  I  think,  of  all 
those  concerned  in  the  matter  of  hospital 
design — trustees,  doctors,  superintendents, 
nurses,  students  or  patients  -has  such  a 
comprehensive  and  unbiased  view  of  all  its 
aspects  as  the  architect.  And,  withal, 
because  of  his  own  sins  I  think  he  can 
peculiarly  well  understand  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  situation. 

For  the  architect  perhaps  of  all  profes- 
sionals is  most  tempted  in  his  work  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  While 
the  real  value  of  architectural  drawings 
lies  mainly  in  their  effect  on  the  building  to 
lie  produced,  they  are  often  mistakenly 
thought  to  represent  the  entire  problem; 
being  at  the  start  its  only  tangible  mani- 
festation and  the  medium  through  which 
the  designer  must  work  out  his  solution. 
And  so  in  studying  the  plans  he  sometimes 
forgets  the  building. 

Thus  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  it  is 
easy  for  the  doctor — and  in  accord  with  the 
popular  habit  I  let  him  stand  here  for 
the  institution  to  forget  the  man  in 
treating  his  ailment.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
for  him  to  regard  the  situation  somewhut 
as  if  he  had  the  disease  in  the  hospital 
while  the  patient  remained  comfortably  at 
home,  instead  of  having  them  wrapped  up 
together  in  the  same  lied  jacket.  And  the 
illusion  is  made  almost  perfect  when  that 
garment  is  made  of  jaundiced  gray  flannel, 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  sight  exactly 
analogous  to  the  smell  of  ether  and  iodo- 
form a  garment,  in  short,  just  such  as 
you  would  expect  a  disease  to  wear,  and  a 
correspondingly  complete  disguise  for  a 
human  with  red  blood  in  his  veins  and  a 
heart  with  ct>ckles  crying  to  be  warmed. 

But  to  the  layman  the  patient  appears  as 
a  combination  of  a  man  and  a  disease, 
presumably  brought  to  the  hospital  to  be 
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separated  one  from  the  other.  The  rather 
obvious  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  once  more 
is  that  they  do  enter  the  hospitul  together, 
however  they  depart. 

Quite  naturally  the  doctor  and  surgeon 
may  be  inclined  to  speak  of  "cases,"  and 
catalogue  the  man  under  the  name  of  his 
ailment.  It  is  natural  and  convenient,  the 
necessary  practical  custom,  just  as  we 
architects  deal  with  our  problem  in  terms 
of  draughtsmanship  and  habitually  think 
of  them,  I  regret  to  say.  as  plans  and  eleva- 
tion, in  terms  of  two  dimensions  instead  of 
three,  and  thereby  make  some  of  our  most 
grievous  blunders.  Hence  it  is  that  an 
architect  can  speak  with  a  certain  pro- 
fessional sympathy  on  the  text  of  this  paper, 
"In  treating  the  patient,  do  not  forget  the 
man." 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  no  one  expects 
to  experience  a  sense  of  pleasure  on  entering 
the  ward  of  a  hospital.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  fundamental  fact 
of  sickness  and  suffering  to  be  obliterated 
by  a  cheerful  environment;  but  that  the 
emphasis  can  and  should  be  put  on  the 
hope  of  recovery  and  the  joy  of  life  seems 
axiomatic.  And  the  point  I  wish  to  make, 
again,  is  that  in  seeking  to  accomplish  this 
end  we  should  make  use  of  the  physical 
environment  no  less  than  any  other 
therapeutic  agent.  Make  the  hospital  ward 
a  tonic  in  itself,  adding  an  esthetic  section 
to  materia  medica. 

After  many  weeks  spent  in  visiting  in- 
stitutions throughout  Europe,  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  ward  of  a  recently 
completed  hospital  in  London  still  stands 
out  vividly  in  my  memory.  The  room  was 
rather  low  ceiled,  and  made  no  architectural 
pretense.  But  the  sunlight  came  through 
prettily  dressed  windows  and  fell  on  stands 
of  flowering  plants,  while  the  reflection  of  a 
brisk  open  fire  danced  on  a  dark  polished 
floor.  And  lying  in  brass-knobbed  beds, 
crisp  and  fresh  against  warmly  tinted  walls, 
the  patients  themselves  provided  a  finishing 
touch  of  cheerfulness  by  wearing  bed  jackets 
of  hunting  pink.  It  was  positively  festive. 
In  the  midst  of  smoky  London,  and  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  institution,  it  gave  one  a 
shock  of  pleasant  surprise.  My  first  im- 
pression was  that  we  had  made  a  mistake; 
and  the  next,  that  if  we  were  really  by 
chance  in  a  public  hospital  ward  I  should  be 


more  content  to  be  ill  under  such  conditions 
than  well  in  most  other  rooms  in  London. 
Of  course,  I  knew  better  than  that;  but 
such  was  the  mental  reaction,  distinct  and 
immediate,  and  in  radical  contrast  to 
experience  in  a  hundred  other  wards.  .  .  . 

Any  one,  I  think,  who  has  seriously 
studied  hospitals  must  acknowledge  that 
in  most  cases  the  doctor,  with  the  help  of 
the  trained  nurse  and  an  equally  efficient 
mechanical  plant,  makes  his  cures  in  spite 
of  rather  than  with  the  aid  of  the  atmos- 
phere immediately  surrounding  the  patient 
in  the  ward.  To  realize  this  you  have  only 
to  ask  yourself  how  the  ordinary  hospital 
ward  would  affect  its  inmates  if  they  were 
placed  there  without  the  doctor,  without 
the  trained  nurse,  and  without  all  the  other 
special  aids  to  efficient  treatment  and 
bodily  comfort. 

The  first  and  very  obvious  fact  is  that 
while  there  must  always  be  "institutions" 
as  well  as  "a  public"  to  serve,  there  can  be 
no  longer  two  different  points  of  view.  The 
interests  of  the  two  always  are  ami  have 
been,  of  course,  identical.  The  trouble  has 
been  rather  with  the  eyesight— a  matter  of 
astigmatism,  or  more  accurately  speaking, 
"double  vision"— fortunately  of  the  kind 
that  decreases  with  the  years,  as  its  causes 
are  eliminated.  But  its  genesis  in  the  case 
of  the  patient  is  historical  and  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  Bedlam  and  the  Hotel  Dieu — 
the  days  of  chains,  straight  jackets  and 
pens,  and  of  four,  or  even  six,  in  a  bed. 
And  all  this,  let  us  remember,  only  a  few 
generations  since.  Let  us  acknowledge, 
then,  at  the  start,  that  the  hospital  has  a 
gruesome  reputation  to  live  down,  however 
undeserved  it  be  today.  That  the  in- 
heritance was  partly  bred  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  is  immaterial.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  a  certain  extent  the  masses  still 
have  a  tendency  to  mistrust  and  fear. 

After  all,  taking  a  man  out  of  his  home, 
however  poor  it  may  be.  is  transplanting 
him,  and  means  that  he  must  find  himself 
again  in  the  new  environment.  The  sheets 
of  the  hospital  bed  are  cleaner,  even  finer, 
perhaps,  than  his  own;  but  he  has  got  to 
warm  them  up,  nevertheless,  before  he  can 
relax  between  them. 

The  poorer  he  Ls,  the  more  startling  the 
contrast  between  the  impersonal  institu- 
tion, high  ceilinged,  vast,  mechanical  and 
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unresponsive,  and  the  tiny  room  he  has 
left,  stuffy,  dirty  and  ugly,  if  you  please,  but 
thoroughly  vitalized  through  personal  use. 
To  leave  it  for  the  average  hospital  ward 
is  like  changing  from  a  comfortable  dress- 
ing-gown to  a  ready-made  suit  of  oilcloth 
several  sizes  too  large.  The  less  educated, 
the  less  intelligent  he  is,  the  more  he  de- 
pends on  sensuous  feelings  for  contentment. 
Sensuous  ideas,  the  first  to  emerge  from  the 
mind,  are  the  first  to  arouse  delight,  and 
constitute  primitive  happiness  and  content. 

After  the  patient  is  warmed  und  fed,  the 
sense  of  color  may  quite  conceivably  make 
the  strongest  appeal  for  gratification.  And 
what  is  there  in  the  conventional  hospital 
to  gratify  it? 

The  answer  is  "complete  asepticism"— 
glistening  tile,  white  marble  and  glass, 
nickel  and  enamel  paint,  iron  furniture, 
windows  without  curtains,  mechanical 
ventilation,  invisible  convected  heat  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  radiant  open  fire,  or  even 
the  reddening  stove.  And  on  all  sides  our 
friend  the  gray  flannel  bed  jacket!  Perfect 
asepticism,  with  not  a  germ  in  sight,  in 
many  cases  not  even  the  germ  of  comfort! 

Such  conditions  are,  I  think,  already 
changing;  but  a  ward  designed  with  any 
real  esthetic  consideration  is  still  rare.  And 
such  consideration,  when  it  happens  at  all. 
is  largely  superficial.  Given  the  size,  shape 
and  general  character  of  the  room  as 
determined  on  the  lines  of  the  most  efficient 
service  of  the  doctor,  nurse  anil  orderly, 
the  architect  is  indeed  permitted  to  make 
the  best  of  the  conditions.  But  his  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  must  not  involve 
additional  expense,  either  in  first  cost  or 
upkeep.  So  that  any  stray  element  of 
beauty  that  may  find  lodgment  in  the  crack- 
less  walls  of  efficiency  and  asepticism  is 
oftenest  a  hazard  of  fortune,  a  by-product 
at  best  of  the  architect's  design. 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  there  is  not 
a  larger  efficiency  to  be  considered,  and 
whether  the  price  of  perfect  asepticism  is 
not  too  high.  For  in  spite  of  all  its  modern 
improvements,  when  you  semi  even  the 
intelligent  patient  to  the  hospital  you  have 
put  him  in  the  incipient  stages  of  mental 
gooseflesh,  whereas  the  prime  requisite  of 
the  hospital,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
that  it  should  inspire  confidence  and  hope. 
And  surely  this  requisite,  this  quality  in  the 


institution  so  closely  analogous  to  personal 
magnetism  in  the  physician— what  1  might 
call  its  own  "personal  appeal "  to  the  public 
— should  be  the  wider  and  more  compelling 
just  in  proportion  as  its  scientific  efficiency 
increases. 

Is  there  no  way  in  which  this  result  can  be 
more  generally  assure* I? 

Personally — speaking  always  as  a  lay 
observer — I  believe  that  it  can  be  done; 
not  only  without  material  expense,  but  also 
with  ultimate  economy  in  the  operation  of 
the  hospital.  This  is.  I  admit,  a  difficult 
thing  to  prove.     *     *    *     *     *     *  * 

(After  showing  what  might  be  the  saving 
effected  by  quicker  cures,  Mr.  Atterbury 
admits  that  he  desires  the  imaginary  surplus 
thus  accrued  to  provide  at  once  the  open 
fireplaces,  window  curtains  and  pink  bed 
jackets  for  the  entire  hospital  which  have 
in  his  argument  been  already  instrumental 
in  producing  the  desired  result.  He  con- 
tinues:) 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  good 
intention  in  these  respects,  even  though 
gratuitous,  will  be  met  with  objections  from 
the  authorities.  Open  fires  make  dirt  and 
chimney  flues  harbor  germs,  enticed,  one 
must  assume,  from  their  present  spacious 
suburban  dwellings  in  the  ventilating  ducts. 
The  hunting  pink  bed  jackets  show  spots, 
and  the  window  curtains  are  nothing  short 
of  an  insult  to  the  aseptic  school  of  thought, 
and  would  cost  a  lot  to  wash,  besides;  to 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  replying,  that 
both  bed  jackets  and  curtains  being 
hypothetic,  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  of 
their  ever  getting  dirty,  and  hypothetic 
washing  would  cost  nothing  if  they  did. 
And  besides,  if  the  dust  is  there  why  not 
catch  it  with  the  curtains  anyhow? 

But  this  whole  matter  of  asepticism  I 
am  going  to  leave  to  the  doctors,  including 
the  question  of  glistening  tile  and  paint. 
For  I  suspect  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
in  their  attitude  in  this  matter.  I  have 
been  secretly  advised  that  because  certain 
conditions  in  hospitals  are  general  they  are 
not  necessarily  right;  that  possibly  the 
aseptic  pendulum  has  swung  too  far;  that 
cold  white  walls,  even  in  the  operating 
room,  may  be  a  mistake  from  an  entirely 
practical  point  of  view.  And  as  I  reflect 
with  what  shocking  clearness  the  dust 
shows  on  our  black  piano  lid,  I  wonder 
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whether  these  doctor  friends  are  not  right 
and  take  courage  afresh  in  consequence.  .  . 

Even  against  these  minor  reforms,  the 
efficient  hospital  superintendent  will  prob- 
ably protest.  From  his  point  of  view  all 
these  homelike  things  complicate;  even 
walls  of  good  texture  and  pleasing  variety 
of  color  throughout  large  buildings  mean 
trouble  and  expense  in  redecorating.  And 
after  all.  he  says,  while  you  and  I  appreciate 
such  things,  the  average  patient  would 
never  know  the  difference.  And  herein  he 
has  usually  been  backed  up  by  his  board  of 
trustees. 

This  is  their  manner  of  saying  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  is  a  cultivated,  not  a 
natural  sense;  or  if  natural,  then  at  any 
rate  a  negligible  one.  Whether  this  does 
not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  the  sense 
of  beauty  being  the  vital  moving  cause  of  all 
culture,  is  not  to  be  discussed  here;  nor  is 
it  perhaps  worth  discussing  at  any  time. 
But  we  arc  very  presently  concerned  with 
the  practical  consequences  of  a  theory  which 
teaches  that  while  the  senses  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  smell  and  hearing  and  touch,  are 
to  be  reckoned  with  and  respected — like  all 
other  bodily  functions— the  sense  of  sight 
needs  no  consideration;  that  the  eye  can 
protect  itself. 

I  do  not  especially  blame  any  of  these 
gentlemen.  It  is  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  that  I  point  out  the  fact  that  if  any 
of  them  were  to  scent  an  unpleasant  odor 
in  the  ward  (ether  and  iodoform  are  here 
classed  by  courtesy  as  "pleasant")  they 
would  be  shocked;  and  still  more  so  if  they 
were  greeted  with  distracting  noises  at  every 
turn  throughout  the  hospital  and  were  told 
that  both  the  smells  and  the  noises  were 
part  of  the  hospital  environment  to  which 
patients  soon  got  accustomed —had  to,  in 
fact,  unless  they  held  their  noses  and  kept 
their  fingers  in  their  ears.  And  what 
would  they  say  if  told  that  sick  people  of 
the  class  that  come  to  hospitals  do  not 
notice  smells  and  noises  anyway? 

Yet  when  I  claim  an  analogy  between 
discordant  esthetic  conditions,  in  color,  line 
and  form,  and  the  corresponding  reactions 
of  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  when 
irritated  by  what  we  call  smells  and  noises, 
they  will  dismiss  it  quite  likely  as  an 
academic  question.  Furthermore,  it  will 
doubtless  be  claimed  that  even  if  this  be 


true,  we  are  all  used  to  "visual  noise  and 
smells."  particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
liable  to  become  ordinary  hospital  patients. 
And  this,  one  must  acknowledge,  is  more 
or  less  true.  For  while  society  recognizes 
noises  and  bad  smells  as  evils  against 
which  the  individual  should  be  protected, 
and  includes  the  boiler  and  the  glue 
factory,  the  brass  band,  and  even  the 
church  chimes,  in  the  nuisance  clause,  dis- 
cordant, hideous  forms  and  colors  arc  not 
mentioned.  While,  in  short,  the  sense  of 
smell  ami  sense  of  hearing  are  protected, 
the  sense  of  sight  is  left  to  protect  itself, 
or  grow  callous.  I  admit,  then,  that  the 
hospital  patient  is  accustomed  to  more  or 
less  ugly  ami  disturbing  surroundings. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  argue  that 
because  the  sick  beggar  on  the  street  has 
not  known  what  it  is  to  be  really  warm  for 
months  he  can  just  as  well  be  left  cold  when 
he  is  taken  into  the  ward.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  apt  to  get  a  special  dose  of  hot 
things.  And  that  even  this  same  beggar 
would  not  react— subconsciously  if  not 
consciously  —to  a  radical  change  of  visual 
environment — that  he  could  not  feel  the 
difference  even  though  he  could  not  con- 
sciously appreciate  it— I  am  prepared  to 
question. 

My  point  here  is  fairly  well  supported,  I 
think,  by  the  example  of  the  negro  and  the 
primitive  savage.  Even  the  simple-minded 
country  bull  has  an  opinion  in  this  matter  of 
color.  And  his  opinion  is  at  least  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration.  At  any  rate  it 
has  always  received  it. 

Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  those 
niceties  of  value,  color  and  form  that  one 
ordinarily  correlates  with  the  words 
"esthetic"  or  "artistic";  nor  of  architec- 
tural scale  and  design  where  the  case  is  less 
obvious  than  in  the  matter  of  color.  The 
appreciation  of  form  is  higher  up  in  the  scale 
of  sense  perception.  But  because  we  have 
not  as  yet  recognized  its  presence  except  in 
the  so-called  cultured  human  being  is  no 
proof  that  it  does  not  exist,  even  in  the 
average  hospital  patient. 

Again,  the  attempt  to  capitalize  the  glow 
of  the  open  fire  and  the  brass  knobs  on  the 
beds  may  be  challenged  as  far-fetched. 
But  think  for  one  moment  what  the  world 
pays  to  satisfy  the  esthetic  instinct  of  man- 
kind.   Are  the  billions  spent  annually  for 
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such  purposes  merely  colossal  extravagances 
— simply  unrelated  madness  exhibited  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  human  race?  When 
commercial  greed  plays  on  such  sense 
instincts  in  a  thousand  ways,  for  the  single 
reason  that  the  satisfaction  of  their  hunger 
pays  rich  dividends,  can  you  say  that  such 
"feelings"  are  negligible,  have  lost  their 
power  to  respond  when  we  need  them  for 
higher  purposes,  as  an  aid  in  the  alleviation 
of  suffering,  a  stimulus  to  life  and  happi- 
ness? For  centuries  Mother  Church  has 
known  and  used  them  to  the  utmost— 
music,  incense,  stained  glass  windows, 
wondrous  architecture — as  a  mighty  aid 
in  her  work  of  exaltation.  Why  theu 
should  Medicine  admit  them  to  the  hospital 
only  on  sufferance? 

The  generic  function  of  arc  hitecture  is,  of 
course,  the  proper  housing  of  the  human 
race,  in  sickness  as  well  as  health,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  today  no  greater 
field  of  prophylaxis  against  disease.  It  is 
fast  becoming  so  recognized  in  all  civilized 
countries.  The  point  I  make  is,  that  if  the 
art  and  science,  the  esthetics  and  mechanics 
of  architecture  are  useful  in  the  prevention 
of  disease,  so  also  may  they  be  of  service 
in  its  cure,  and  that  this  involves  more  the 
art  than  the  science  of  architecture.  For 
the  profession  may  properly  be  thus  de- 
fined, theoretically,  as  of  two  departments, 
after  the  fashion  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
No  less,  unfortunately,  is  it  largely  prac- 
ticed as  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
nowhere  more  regrettably  than  in  the  case 
of  the  hospital,  where  too  often  the  science 
has  entered  to  (he  exclusion  of  the  art.  So 
it  has  happened  that  among  all  the  new 
hospital  conditions  that  have  combined 
to  make  the  radical  advances  since  the 
days  of  Bedlam  and  the  old  "Hotel  Dieu," 
one  looks  usually  in  vain  for  the  esthetic 
element — a  consideration  of  the  sense  of 
l>eauty.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  only 
real  esthetic  touch  in  our  great  hospitals 
is  an  accidental  one— the  trained  nurse  in 
her  cap  and  gown.  And  I  venture  to  say 
that,  considered  merely  as  a  piece  of 
decoration,  she  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  counteract  the  blight  of 
the  institutional  atmosphere. 

The  ^Esculapian  temples  of  healing  were 
shrines  of  beauty.  Should  wc  then  consider 
the  modern  hospital  as  nothing  more  than  a 


huge  shelter  provided  for  the  surgeon's, 
doctor's  and  nurse's  work,  as  an  aseptic 
workshop  furnished  with  power  and  machin- 
ery, the  latest  tools  and  the  most  perfect 
equipment  and  scientific  aids  to  research 
and  clinical  efficiency,  merely  a  complex  of 
conveniences  and  apparatus?  Or  can  we 
consider  it  not  merely  a  great  mechanism, 
but  a  silent  agent  in  the  art  of  healing? 

Is  this  Utopian?  Is  there  healing  virtue 
in  sunny  climates,  in  the  scent  of  pine 
woods,  in  the  stimulating  sight  of  lofty 
mountain  peaks?  And  is  the  value  of  such 
things  found  only  in  direct  physical  results? 
Is  environment  powerful  only  in  aspects  of 
nature?  Does  our  sense  of  sight  react  less 
powerfully  to  walls  of  cheerless  glaring 
plaster  than  of  sunlit  foliage?  Must  the 
patient  make  the  effort  to  shut  out  the  one 
while  he  welcomes  the  other?  And  is  an 
invalid  less  sensible  to  such  things  than  the 
well  man?  Is  the  sense  of  beauty  meas- 
ured altogether  by  a  man's  strength  and 
vitality  any  more  than  by  the  degree  of  his 
so-called  culture? 

Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that,  after  all,  the 
most  perfect  hospital  is  the  one  which  most 
nearly  satisfies  the  requirements  of  that 
master  of  all  consultants.  Dame  Nature, 
and  that  diagnosis,  operation,  treatment, 
research,  are  all  but  a  seeking  to  find  the 
way  of  least  resistance  through  which 
Nature  shall  work?  And  if  this  is  so  can 
we  afford  to  neglect  the  least  helpful  thing 
even  though  we  believe  others  more  impor- 
tant? Can  we  yet  say  through  which  door 
of  the  bodily  senses  tins  healing  spirit  is 
most  apt  to  come  and  go?  Above  all, 
should  we  neglect  the  sense  of  sight?  Or 
is  it  mere  poetic  license  that  calls  the  eye 
"the  window  of  the  soul,"  thus  rating 
vision,  psychically,  as  our  master  sense? 


The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston  has 
recently  acquired  through  purchase  paint- 
ings by  Adelaide  Cole  Chase,  "The  Vio- 
linist,  "and  by  William  M.  Paxtion. "  Nude*' : 
through  the  gift  of  Miss  Belle  Greene  and 
Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene  in  memory  of 
their  mother.  Mary  Abby  Greene.  Thomas 
Sully's  well-known  painting,  "The  Torn 
Hat,"  and  a  marble  statuette  of  a  mule  girl 
by  Bela  L.  Pratt,  entited  "Youth,"  which 
was  reproduced  in  a  previous  number  of 
The  American  Magazine  ok  Akt. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  SPIRIT  IN  LANDSCAPE 

GARDENING 

BY  WILHELM  MILLER 

In  matters  of  Art  our  country  has  borrowed  prodigously  from  the  Old  World.  Coming  from  across  the  seas 
our  ancestors  brought  with  them  ideal*  foreign  to  the  new  continent.  These  ideals  have  been  cherished  and  renewed 
as  time  passed  until  in  many  instances  they  have  come  to  lie  hampering  rather  than  inspiring.  In  architecture  we 
have  witnessed  the  transplanting  of  the  ("his.Mr  temple,  the  Clot  hie  church,  the  French  chateau,  the  Italian  villa,  the 
Knglish  manor  house  and  even  the  Queen  A  MM  anomaly.  In  landscape  gardening  we  have  repetitions  of  French, 
Kiik'liith  and  Italian  designs.  In  painting  and  sculpture  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  great  European  School. 
All  of  this  influence  has  not  been  detrimental,  but  it  is  time  now  that  we  were  becoming  a  full  grown  nation  with 
definite  characteristics  ami  hence  an  an  of  our  own.  That  such  is  indeed  coming  to  pass  is  witnessed  by  much 
of  the  work  of  contemporary  architects,  sculptors  and  painters.  Further  testimony  to  this  effect  is  found  in  an 
extremely  engnging  article  on  '"The  I'rairie  Spirit  in  Landscape  Gardening,"  by  Prof.  Wilhelm  Miller,  published 
recently  in  pamphlet  form  as  Circular  184  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  reprinted  in  part 
herewith  by  Bpecial  permission. — The  Editor. 


THE  Middle  West  is  evolving  a  new 
style  of  architecture,  interior  decora- 
tion, and  landscape  gardening,  in  an  effort 
to  create  the  perfect  home  amid  the  prairie 
states.  This  movement  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  that 
any  country  or  natural  part  of  it  can  have, 
is  a  strong  national  or  regional  character, 
especially  in  the  homes  of  the  common 
people.  Its  westernism  grows  out  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  middle-western 
scenery,  which  is  the  prairie,  i.e.,  flat  or 
gently  rolling  land  that  was  treeless  when 


the  white  man  came  to  southern  Minnesota. 
On  the  prairie  you  can  see  the  whole 
horizon,  just  as  if  you  were  on  top  of  a 
mountain.  The  line  of  the  horizon  has 
been  called  "the  strongest  line  in  the 
western  hemisphere." 

This  horizontal  line  is  the  fundamental 
thing  in  the  prairie  style  of  architecture, 
as  the  vertical  line  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  founder  of  the  middle-western  school 
of  architects  is  Louis  H.  Sullivan  of  Chicago, 
who  first  jumped  into  fame  in  1893,  when 
lie  designed  the  Transportation  Building 
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at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
Sullivan's  work,  however,  lias  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  skyscrapers.  His  pupil,  Wright, 
was  the  first  to  develop  what  is  now  called 
the  prairie  style  of  architecture.  Naturally 
neither  of  these  men  is  willing  to  accept 
this  or  any  other  title  for  work  which  they 
consider  unique,  but  Wright  acknowledges 
the  influence  of  the  prairie.  There  are  now 
about  twenty  architects  in  this  middle 
western  school,  and  several  of  them  are 
willing  to  accept  the  name  of  prairie  style 
until  some  better  name  can  be  found  for 
this  wonderful  new  method  of  expression, 
which  they  hope  will  become  dominant  in 
all  the  states  from  Michigan  and  Ohio  to 
South  Dakota  and  Kansas. 

The  prairie  style  of  interior  decoration  is 
too  new  to  be  represented  by  "best  sellers" 
in  every  department  store.  But  the  old 
styles  do  not  look  at  home  in  these  new 
houses,  and  the  architects  generally  design 
special  furniture  to  fit  each  case.  In 
general  straight  lines  are  followed,  but  these 
are  modified  as  much  as  necessary  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  Booth  who  had  much  to  do  with 
getting  woman  suffrage  for  Illinois,  declare 
that  they  will  never  live  with  anything  but 
the  new  style  furniture.  They  spent  many 
years  in  collecting  genuine  antique  Colonial 
furniture  and  then  sold  a  houseful  of  it  at 
auction  to  make  way  for  something  which 
they  believe  expresses  the  genius  of  the 
Middle  West,  instead  of  being  a  slavish 
copy  of  the  East.  In  the  famous  Dana 
house  at  Springfield,  III.,  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  German,  is  a  window  decoration,  in- 
spired by  the  common  sumach,  which  was 
formerly  despised  by  farmers,  but  is  now 
much  planted  about  middle-western  homes 
because  of  its  gorgeous  autumnal  colors. 
The  sumach  is  a  "red  badge  of  courage" 
which  is  often  considered  a  symbol  of  the 
indomitable  western  spirit. 

The  prairie  style  of  landscape  gardening 
is  likewise  a  new  mode  of  designing  and 
planting,  which  aims  to  fit  the  peculiar 
scenery,  climate,  soil,  labor,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  prairies,  instead  of  copying 
literally  the  manners  and  materials  of  other 
regions.  It  is  not  all  theory,  for  one  land- 
scape gardener  has  submitted  an  itemized 
list  of  $6,000,000  worth  of  work  done  in  the 
prairie  style  since  1901. 


The  principles  of  design  on  which  the 
"prairie  men"  lay  most  stress  are  conserva- 
tion, restoration,  and  repetition.  They 
believe  in  saving  or  restoring  as  much  of  the 
local  color  or  native  vegetation  as  is  practi- 
cal. They  believe  in  repeating  by  means  of 
"stratified  plants,"  i.e.  plants  with  strongly 
marked  horizontal  branches  or  flat  flower 
clusters.  There  are  eighty-seven  trees, 
.shrubs,  vines  and  perennials  answering  this 
description  which  are  commonly  advertised 
by  nurserymen.  There  is  little  danger  of 
monotony,  because  of  the  great  variety  in 
height,  season  of  bloom  and  color  of  flower. 

The  origin  of  the  "middle- western  move- 
ment" in  landscape  gardening,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  can  be  traced  back  to  1878  when 
Mr.  Bryan  Lathrop  "discovered"  Mr.  O. 
C.  Simonds  and  persuaded  him  to  become 
a  landscape  gardener.  The  latter  then 
began  to  lay  out  the  new  part  of  Graceland 
Cemetery,  which,  during  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  perhaps  the  most  famous 
example  of  landscape  gardening  designed 
by  a  western  man.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
cemetery,  for  it  is  full  of  spiritual  suggestion 
and  its  wonderful  effects  produced  by  trees 
and  shrubs  native  to  Illinois  have  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  planting  of  home 
grounds.  In  1880  Mr.  Simonds  began 
to  transplant  from  the  wilds  the  common 
Illinois  species  of  oak,  maple,  ash,  horn- 
beam, pepperidge,  thorn  apple,  witch  hazel, 
panicled  dogwood,  sheepberry,  elder,  and 
the  like.  Many  of  these  plants  have 
achieved  great  size  and  beauty.  All  the 
species  named  are  nowadays  called  "strati- 
fied plants,"  but  there  was  no  talk  then  of 
"repetition,"  or  even  of  "restoration." 
The  guiding  spirit  was  that  respect  for  the 
quieter  beauties  of  native  vegetation  which 
comes  to  every  cultured  person  after  he  has 
lived  a  few  years  among  the  showiest  plants 
from  all  foreign  lands  as  assembled  in 
ordinary  nurseries  and  in  the  front  yards 
of  beginners.  Graceland  was  to  be  a  place 
of  rest  and  peace,  not  a  museum  or  a  gaudy 
show.  Should  not  the  same  ideal  prevail 
in  our  home  grounds?  The  first  piece  of 
work  done  by  Mr.  Simonds  that  suggests 
what  is  now  called  "restoration,"  was 
begun  in  1893  at  Quincy,  111.,  when  its 
famous  park  system  overlooking  the 
Mississippi  was  projected  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  late  Edward  J.  Parker.    Some  of 
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the  \n-sl  known  work  of  Mr.  Simonds  is  in 
Lincoln  Park.  Chicago,  but  the  whole 
"  North  Shore"  shows  his  influence  in  home 
planting. 

Probably  the  first  designer  who  con- 
sciously took  the  prairie  as  a  leading  motive 
is  Mr.  Jens  Jensen,  who  was  trained  in 
Denmark  and  came  to  America  in  1883. 
In  188j  he  settled  in  Chicago  and  was  at 
once  impressed  by  the  surrounding  prairie, 
which  was  then  a  sea  of  grasses  and  flowers. 
Acres  of  phlox  and  blazing  star,  and  thou- 
sands of  compass  plants  were  a  familiar 
sight.  The  first  design  in  which  prairie 
flowers  were  used  in  a  large,  impressive 
war,  was  made  in  1901  for  Mr.  Chalmers 
of  Lake  Geneva.  Here  were  planted 
hundreds  of  the  wild  phlox  paniculata, 
parent  of  more  than  400  garden  varieties; 
hundreds  of  purple  flags  (Iris  versicolor) 
collected  from  the  banks  of  the  Desplaines 
River,  and  hundreds  of  swamp  rose  mallows 
which  glorify  the  rivers  of  Illinois  in  August 
with  their  pink  flowers  five  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  first  attempt  to  epitomize  the 
beauty  of  Illinois  rivers  was  made  in  11>01  for 
Mr.  Harry  Rubens  at  Glencoe,  where  there 
are  a  miniature  spring,  brook,  waterfall,  and 
lake.  Practically  all  the  surrounding  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  were  planted,  and  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  species  grow  wild 
within  a  mile  of  the  spot.  From  190.*  to 
1007  he  designed  and  planted  the  Prairie 


River  and  Prairie  Rose-garden  in  Hum- 
boldt Park,  and  the  Conservatories  in 
Garfield  Park,  Chicago. 

A  third  landscape  architect  who  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  prairie  is  Walter 
Burley  Griffin.  He  received  his  training  in 
landscape  gardening  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  supp!emented  it  by  work  in  the 
offices  of  several  architects  of  the  western 
school.  He  planned  many  houses  in  the 
prairie  style.  His  chief  American  work 
in  landscape  architecture  has  been  done  at 
Dekalb,  Decatur,  Oak  Park,  Hubbard's 
Woods  and  Edwardsville,  III.,  and  Veeders- 
burg.  Ind.  The  planting  list  for  DeKalb 
shows  that  as  early  as  1906  he  was  using 
a  high  percentage  of  plants  native  to 
Illinois — especially  the  stratified  materials. 
In  1914  he  won  a  world-competition  for  a 
city  plan  for  Canl>erra,  the  new  capital  of 
Australia.  Mr.  Griffin  must  be  regarded 
as  a  middle-western  landscape  architect 
since  he  maintains  an  office  in  Chicago  and 
undertakes  new  work  in  the  Middle  West. 

There  are  many  other  good  landscape 
gardeners  now  practicing  in  the  Middle 
West.  Those  who  acknowledge  the  prairie 
as  a  leading  motive  in  their  work  are,  how- 
ever, not  numerous  at  the  time  this  paper 
is  prepared.  There  are  several  young  men 
whose  work  is  promising,  but  not  mature 
or  extensive  enough  to  show  their  feeling 
for  the  prairie  style. 


CITY  PLANNING 

Report  of  thk  City  Plan  Commission  of  Newark 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  has  secured  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  civic  improve- 
ment and  future  development.  It  has 
been  for  three  and  one-half  years  collecting 
the  material  and  preparing  the  suggestions 
which  are  now  presented  in  a  comprehensive 
report,  well-written  and  admirably  illus- 
trated with  maps  and  pictures.  Mr. 
George  B.  Post  says,  "the  ideal  city  planning 
report  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  this  report 
is  the  most  suggestive  which  has  yet  been 
published."  In  the  introduction  the  aim 
and  object  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  report  is  stated  as  follows: 


"The  ideal  city  for  business,  for  manu- 
facturing and  for  homes  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  well  arranged,  well  built  and 
clean — and  such  a  city  has  already  all  the 
chief  essentials  of  beauty. 

"The  suggestions  in  this  Comprehensive 
Plan  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  logical 
sequence  of  development  for  fifty  years. 
We  hope  it  will  be  adopted  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prevent,  as  we  have  said,  the  city  and 
its  citizens  from  making  hereafter  any  of 
those  mistakes  that  are  so  expensive  to 
rectify. 

"We  are  sure  that  if  it  is  fully  and  freely 
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discussed,  is  modified  as  further  investi- 
gations and  later  forecasts  suggest,  and 
finally  is  adopted  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  city's  growth,  it  will  produce  an 
effect  ho  beneficial  as  to  make  the  next 
generation  feel  that  we,  of  this  day,  at 
least  felt  our  obligations  to  the  future  and 
tried  our  best  to  live  up  to  them. 

"The  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  our 
present  methods  must  admit  that  mistakes 
and  omissions  have  been  made  in  laying 
out  our  city  which  it  will  be  most  expensive 
to  correct.  How  to  meet  the  expense  of 
operating  a  large  and  active  city  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  so  far  rectifying  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  that  they  may  not 
continue  to  pile  up  still  further  burdens  of 
expense,  is  the  problem  which  confronts 
Newark.  Can  this  be  done  without  laying 
out  a  Comprehensive  Plan  and  living  up 
to  it  as  far  as  possible? 

"In  preparing  for  future  activities  in  any 
large  community  there  are  always  those 
who  consider  as  visionary  and  speculative 
any  projects  for  improvement  that  look 
beyond  the  morrow  for  returns.  The  evil 
of  such  shortsightedness  has  often  been 
demonstrated.  The  present  plan,  how- 
ever, has  been  prepared  with  this  hostility 
to  the  far-reaching  and  forward-looking 
enterprise  always  in  mind.  If  errors  of 
judgment  are  found  in  it  they  will,  we  are 
sure,  prove  in  the  long  run  to  lie  on  the  side 
of  conservatism. 

"The  need  for  relief  of  undesirable 
conditions  naturally  pushes  into  the  back- 
ground the  equally  important  if  not  so 
pressing  need  of  attractive  and  agreeable 
surroundings  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  citizens.  This  also  has  been  kept 
in  mind.  We  have  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  making  our  city  more  comely, 
and  even  giving  it  a  certain  distinction 
by  virtue  of  the  number  and  character 
of  its  public  enterprises." 

It  would  be  well  if  every  city  in  our 
United  States  could  be  made  aware  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements  and  would 
emulate  Newark  in  its  wisdom  and  enter- 
prise. 

The  report  goes  into  the  matter  of  city 
planning  logically  and  takes  up  the  various 
phases  in  sequence.  Part  I  deals  with 
streets,  transportation,  markets.  Part  II 
deals    with    parks,    recreation  facilities. 


grouping  of  public  buildings,  the  appear- 
ance of  city  streets  and  public  places, 
yard  and  lot  cultivation.  Part  III  deals 
with  housing,  public  control  of  private 
property,  land  subdivisions  and  municipal 
planning.  Part  IV  goes  into  the  question 
of  finances. 

Concluding  the  chapter  on  "The  Ap- 
pearance of  City  Streets  and  Public 
Places,"  is  this  impressive  paragraph 
which  should  be  "writ  large"  and  placed 
conspicuously  where  "all  who  run  may 
read": 

"To  make  a  city  cleaner  and  neater 
and  to  substitute  beauty  for  ugliness  is 
to  enhance  the  value  of  both  public  and 
private  pro|>erty.  As  to  public  property, 
this  work  can  be  easily  controlled.  But 
the  city  authorities  can  be  expected  to 
act  only  on  the  insistence  of  the  general 
public.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  mat- 
ter how  careful  a  city  may  be  about  struc- 
tures erected  on  public  property,  the 
general  effect  of  street  and  open  places 
may  be  spoiled  by  ugliness  in  surrounding 
structures  and  private  property.  Bill- 
boards, signs,  ugly,  garish  or  unkempt 
buildings,  buildings  out  of  repair,  untidy 
yards  and  vacant  lots — all  may  counteract 
whatever  the  city  may  do  to  make  public 
property  attractive.  The  only  way  to 
keep  the  city  neat  and  to  make  it  look  as 
though  it  were  really  self-respecting,  is 
for  all  citizens  to  cooj>erate  in  insisting 
on  private  as  well  as  public  neatness 
and  attention  to  good  design." 


The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  opened  its 
Twenty-third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can Art  the  last  of  May,  continuing  it 
throughout  the  summer.  This  comprised 
alxMit  2M  examples  of  the  works  of  con- 
temporary artists,  paintings,  sculpture 
and  handicrafts.  A  special  feature  of  this 
Exhibition  was  a  group  of  sculpture  by 
Chester  Beach,  twenty-four  works  in 
marble  and  twenty-seven  bronzes.  Re- 
productions of  a  number  of  Mr.  Beach's 
works  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Amehkax  Magazine  of  Art.  Additional 
interest  was  added  to  the  Cincinnati  Ex- 
hibition by  a  group  of  thirty  etchings  by 
Childe  Hassam. 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS 

An  Exhibition  at  the  New  Yokk  Public  Library 


IT  IS  very  rare  that  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  inspecting  a  collection  of 
early  American  engravings.  There  was 
opened  in  May  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library  a  loan  exhibition  of  engraved 
portraits,  largely  by  American  artists,  of 
characters  connected  with  the  Colonial 
history  and  with  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  collection  was 
brought  together  and  exhibited  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  which  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  at  that 
time.  That  collection  was  a  very  extensive 
one  and  was  gathered  from  libraries, 
museums  and  private  collections  in  different 
parts  of  New  Kngland. 

The  present  exhibition  is  similar  in 
character.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  it  is 
not  as  extensive  as  the  collection  exhibited 
in  Boston,  It  is  notable,  however,  as  being 
the  first  public  exhibition  of  early  American 
engraved  portraits  held  in  New  York,  ami 
the  student  of  engraving  can  find  no  better 
opportunity  of  studying  portraiture  of  this 
early  period  than  by  inspecting  this  collec- 
tion, which  contains  many  rarities.  It  has 
been  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Alien  Munn,  of 
New  York,  and  will  remain  on  view  until 
October    15th.    Tin-    prints    have  been 
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classified  and  hung  largely  according  to  the 
engravers,  and  in  a  few  instances  according 
to  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  Washington  portraits  are  by 
American  engravers,  although  a  few  foreign 
portraits  have  l>een  exhibited  owing  to 
some  ]K>int  of  special  interest,  several  owing 
to  their  rarity,  and  several  because  they  are 
fantastic  and  fictitious. 

This  collection  will  be  found  to  appeal  to 
two  entirely  different  classes  of  amateurs. 
Many  of  those  who  visit  the  exhibition  will 
be  chiefly  interested  in  the  collection  as  a 
study  of  eighteenth  century  portraiture. 
Interest  in  subjects  relating  to  our  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  period  has  grown 
very  extensively  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  characters  who  helped  to 
found  and  mold  the  fortunes  of  our  com- 
monwealth have  lately  attained  a  general 
public  interest.  There  is  a  natural  interest 
in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  eighteenth  century  drama 
whose  names  alone  are  known  to  most 
people,  and  in  the  present  collection  there 
will  be  found  a  large  number  of  portraits 
which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  un- 
known. A  large  majority  of  these  portraits 
are  the  work  of  contemporary  American 
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engravers;  quite  a  number,  however,  are 
the  work  of  foreign,  particularly  English, 
engravers.  Among  the  latter  will  be  found 
a  number  of  portraits  which  are  purely 
fictitious.  These  portraits,  however,  have 
a  singular  significance  for  the  reason  that 
many  in  this  group  are  the  portraits  of 
Revolutionary  generals.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are.  that  there  was  a  great  demand  in 
England  for  the  portraits  of  these  military 


portraits  of  Washington.  He  claimed  to 
have  made  his  drawings  from  life,  but  the 
fanciful  characters  of  those  portrayals  give 
the  lie  to  his  own  statement,  and,  in  fact, 
he  was  himself  repudiated  by  Washington, 
who  perpetrated  one  of  his  few  facetious 
remarks  in  commenting  upon  Campbell's 
fraudulent  claim. 

There  is  a  very  flagrant  case  of  deception 
which  must  he  laid  at  the  floor  of  that 
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!einlrr>;  their  appearance  was  entirely  un- 
known, and  the  enterprising  English  pub- 
lisher, being  unwilling  to  lose  the  ready 
market  which  was  awaiting  his  enterprise, 
and  undaunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  fulfilled  the  public  demand  by 
producing  series  of  prints  of  military 
leaden,  even  including  Washington  him- 
self, from  the  imagination  of  some  minor 
artist.  The  greatest  offender  in  this  respect 
was  one  William  Campbell,  who  produced 
a  number  of  portraits,  several  of  them  being 


romantic  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  Paul 
Revere.  In  the  present  exhibition  will  be 
found  a  portrait  of  Col.  Benjamin  Church 
which  was  engraved  by  Paul  Revere  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  life  of  that  Colonial 
worthy  and  Indian  fighter.  As  Church 
had  been  dead  for  the  best  part  of  a  century 
and  no  portrait  of  him  existed.  Revere 
adopted  as  the  subject  of  his  frontispiece 
the  portrait  of  Churchill,  the  English  poet, 
which  he  copied  almost  in  facsimile. 

Many  will   be  struck   bv  the  lack  of 
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similarity  in  the  portraits  of  Washington. 
(JnforttlUtdy  for  the  sake  of  historical 
accuracy,  the  general  puhlic  have  in  mind 
only  one  type  of  Washington  head,  which  is 
fixed  indelibly  upon  the  public  memory. 
It  is  the  postage  stamp  head,  which  in  turn 
is  taken  from  the  presidential  head  as 
portrayed  in  the  Stuart  Athenaeum  por- 
trait. To  such  an  extent  has  this  head  been 
reproduced  that  it  has  become  a  type,  and 
the  ordinarily  careless  reader  may  picture 
to  himself  the  Washington  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary time  bepowdered  and  bedecked 
with  a  wonderful  wig  and  with  an  un- 
fortunately shaped  mouth,  which  does  not 
do  justice  to  his  dignified  features.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Washington  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  was  a  far  different  individual 
from  anything  Stuart  ever  painted,  and  the 
engravings  of  the  I'eale  and  Trumbull  type 
which  are  shown  in  the  collection,  bear  in- 
teresting evidence  of  this  fact.  Few  men 
have  ever  changed  more  than  did  Wash- 
ington during  the  period  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  ami  the  time  when  he 
assumed  the  presidential  mantle. 

To  many  visitors,  however,  there  will  be 
a  far  deeper  significance  in  this  collection 
than    the   mere   portrayal   of   facial  re- 
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semblances,  and  important  though  tin-,  may 
be  the  collection,  besides  being  a  collection 
of  portraits,  may  provide  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  work  of  the  early  American 
engravers.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  find  that  the  art  of  engraving  was  born, 
like  Minerva,  fully  developed  and  full  fledged 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  art  in  this 
country.  There  are  a  number  of  examples 
of  mezzotint  work  of  Peter  Pelham  which 
are  the  equal  of  any  English  work  of  that 
prrii ill.  and  his  work  was  not  surpassed  in 
this  country  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Pelhatn,  to  be  sure,  was  an 
Kuglishman  and  had  been  trained  in  the 
English  school  of  engraving.  He  was  also 
a  mediocre  portrait  painter.  This  gift, 
however  limited,  was  of  great  use  to  him,  as 
he  engraved  several  portraits  painted  by 
himself. 

The  first  mezzotint  engraved  in  this 
country  is  the  portrait  of  Cotton  Mather, 
which  was  engraved  by  Pelhatn  in  17£7. 
The  collection  also  includes  portraits  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  and  that  of 
Mather  Byles  engraved  in  1749.  The  two 
most  important  Pel  ham  prints,  however, 
are  the  portraits  of  William  Shirley, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  published 
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The  title  on  tlio  portrait  .speaks  of  Mr. 
Edwards  as  bring  of  New  England.  In 
the  year  1758  he  became  President  of 
Princeton  College,  known  at  that  time  as 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  makes  it 
appear  that  the  portrait  must  have  )>cen 
engraved  prior  to  that  time.  The  engraver 
is  not  known. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  and  beantifnl 
series  of  prints  engraved  by  Edward  Savage, 
who  should  rank  as  the  most  accomplished 
American  mezzotint  engraver  of  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
number  of  charming  portraits  by  Savage  arc 
shown  in  the  exhibition.  The  most  im- 
posing of  all  is  the  full  length  portrait  of 
Washington  as  President,  after  the  Stuart 
portrait  known  as  the  "Lansdowne  type." 
This  |>ortrait  is  in  many  respect*  the  most 
notable  engraved  portrait  of  Washington. 
It  was  engraved  by  Savage  in  1801.  and 
was  up  to  that  time  the  largest  mezzotint 
published  in  this  country,  and  it  is  today  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  early  American 
mezzotints. 


JOHN  HANCOCK 
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in  1747,  and  of  Sir  William  Pepperell. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces 
at  Louisburg,  published  in  the  same  year. 
These  two  portraits  represent  graceful 
figures  and  are  the  first  portraits  engraved 
in  this  country  of  any  one  not  a  member  of 
the  clergy.  Both  of  these  engravings  are 
after  portraits  painted  by  John  Smibert. 
They  are  of  great  rarity. 

In  a  case  near  by  is  a  book  entitled,  "The 
Blessed  Hope,"  which  is  much  sought  after 
by  collectors  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  contains  a  portrait  of  excessive 
rarity.  This  is  also  a  portrait  of  a  member 
of  the  Mather  family.  It  is  a  very  crude 
affair  and  represents  Increase  Mather. 
Its  particular  interest,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  engraving  published  in 
this  country.  It  was  engraved  by  Thomas 
Emmcs  in  1701. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  all  the  early  portraits 
is  a  mezzotint  of  the  "Hev.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Ed  wards  of  New  England."  This  engrav- 
ing is  perhaps  the  only  copy  known,  and  was 
probably  published  before  the  year  1758. 
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The  portruit  of  Benjamin  Rush  is  also  a 
splendid  example  of  Savage's  work.  It  is 
after  a  portrait  painted  by  himself,  and  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1800.  An- 
other important  example  of  his  work  is  the 
portrait  of  David  Rittenhouse  after  the 
painting  by  Charles  Willson  Peale.  It  is  a 
beautiful  impression  of  this  important  plate, 
and  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1798. 

The  very  rare  portrait  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 


son, engraved  by  Savage,  will  be  found  in 
this  eollection,  and  although  it  is  not  a  very 
pleasing  plate  and  eannot  compare  as  a 
work  of  art  with  the  other  plates  mentioned 
it  is  excessively  rare.  The  portrait  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  after  the  painting  by 
D.  Martin,  is  a  beautiful  proof  impression, 
very  soft  and  velvety  and  most  delicate  in 
texture. 

The  examples  of  work  by  George  Graham 
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deserve  special  mention,  owing  to  the  great 
rarity  of  all  of  Graham's  work.  For  some 
reason,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Graham 
engraved  portraits  of  many  of  the  most 
notable  men  of  his  time,  nearly  all  of  his 
work  has  disappeared  and  it  is  now  very 
difficult  to  obtain  any  of  his  engravings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  plates 
is  the  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
which  represents  the  statesman  at  full 
length,  wearing  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  figure  and  beautifully  engraved. 
This  plate  is  not  signed  by  Graham  nor  is 
the  name  of  the  artist  given,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Graham,  and  it  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  style  and  drawing 
to  be  found  in  the  portraiture  of  John 
Trumbull.  The  whereabouts  of  the  original 
is  unknown.  It  differs  considerably  from 
the  portraits  of  Hamilton  in  the  City  Hall. 
This  plate  is  excessively  rare. 

Near  the  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
is  the  portrait  of  Chancellor  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  by  the  same  engraver,  after  the 
painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  This  is  also 
excessively  rare,  as  are  the  portraits  of 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adams. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  early  New 
England  Divines  and  of  the  early  statesmen. 
There  is  a  choice,  although  not  a  very  large, 
collection  of  prints  by  Charles  Willson 


Peale  which  possess  a  special  interest,  not 
only  because  of  their  technique  but  because 
of  their  excessive  rarity. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  prints  in  the 
cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  in- 
clude such  well  known  sets  of  plates  as  the 
DuSimitiere,  the  B.B.E.,  the  Provost  Series, 
the  Mondhare  Series  and  the  Esnauts  and 
Rap  illy  Series.  These  sets  of  prints  by 
English,  French  and  German  artists  are  of 
great  interest  and  many  of  them  arc  of 
great  intrinsic  merit. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  single  objects 
in  the  collection  is  a  linen  bed  hanging 
(Toile  de  Juoy),  in  which  there  is  an 
elaborate  allegorical  scene  representing 
Liberty  paying  tribute  to  Washington. 
There  are  a  number  of  goddesses,  cherubs 
and  mythological  characters  in  the  com- 
position which  are  drawn  with  great  taste 
and  delicacy,  but  the  central  figure  is 
the  figure  of  Washington  taken  from  the 
portrait  by  Trumbull,  which  was  perpetu- 
ated in  the  beautiful  mezzotint  by  Valentine 
Green  shown  in  this  exhibit.  Several  of  the 
mythological  figures  arc  holding  in  their 
hands  the  medallion  portraits  of  distin- 
guished Americans  such  as  Franklin,  Dick- 
inson, Washington,  Steuben,  Arnold,  Reed, 
etc.,  which  are  facsimiles  of  the  beautiful 
portraits  by  DuSimitiere  which  are  exhibited 
in  an  adjoining  case. 


JOHN  LA  FARGE 
HY  ELMER  E.  GARNSEY 

He  knew  himself  the  heir  of  all  the  nasi, 
And  lived  his  heritage  among  his  peers. 
The  antique  visions  of  his  race,  the  fears 

And  joys  that  flame  along  the  beach  harassed 

By  crested  seas  Samoan,  shadows  cast 
Through  golden  dusk  of  temples,  groves  where  seers 
And  sages  heard  the  whisper  of  the  spheres, 

All  these  his  color  meshed,  and  held  them  fast. 

For  him  the  spectrum  blazed,  the  prism  glowed. 

All  flowers  bloomed,  all  walers  gemmed  their  spray; 
Entranced,  he  saw  the  peak  where  Moses  strode. 

While  on  Ascension's  angel-guarded  way 
He  caught  the  mounting  glory,  light  entwined, 
Fur-shedding  Heaven's  radiance  on  mankind. 
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LAURA  COOMBS  HILLS 


THE  old  Baying  that  artists,  like  poets, 
arc  l»orn,  not  made,  is  verified  in  the 
career  of  Laura  Coombs  Hills,  who  without 
question  ranks  among  the  leading  miniature 
painters  of  today. 

It  was  just  twenty-two  years  ago  that 
Miss  Hills  painted  her  first  miniature. 
She  had  been  in  Kugland  on  a  visit  and  a 
young  Kuglish  girl,  seeing  some  of  her  work, 
had  asked  her  why  she  did  not  paint  minia- 
tures. Her  reply  was  that  she  did  not 
think  she  would  like  to.  But  under  per- 
suasion sin-  hail  purchased  some  little 
pieces  of  ivory  and  brought  them  home 
with  her  intending  to  make  experiments. 
Up  to  that  time  she  had  done  some  illus- 
trating and  decorative  painting,  work  on 
china  and  in  commercial  design,  good  work, 
but  not  of  a  kind  supposedly  advancing. 
Hack   in   Newburyport.   her  home.  Miss 
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Hills  set  to  work,  secured  some  young  girls 
to  sit  for  her  and  employed Jicr  medium  as 
best  she  could.  The  result  was  amazing. 
In  a  very  short  time  seven  miniatures  were 
completed  and  a  new  vital  personality  in 
the  world  of  art  discovered.  For  from  the 
moment  Miss  Hills  took  up  miniature 
painting  she  stood,  not  only  alone,  but  in 
the  forefront  of  those  in  this  field  of  en- 
deavor, coming  as  it  were,  full-fledged  into 
her  ow  n. 

She  had  no  traditions,  she  had  not  studied 
the  miniatures  of  the  earlier  masters.  She 
selected  her  own  road  and  followed  it  fear- 
lessly. Her  expression  was  perfectly  natural 
and  at  the  same  time  simple,  and  although 
it  has  since  been  improved  and  refined,  it  is 
today  much  as  it  was  then,  broad,  frank, 
and  very  individual.  Obviously  Miss  Hills 
had  genius,  that  inborn  gift  without  which 
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no  amount  of  training  run  really  avail.  She 
had,  furthermore,  industry  and  a  keen  sense 
of  values.  She  saw  clearly  and  was  not 
afraid.  Competition  naturally  stimulates 
effort,  hut  it  sometimes  leads  to  eonfusion. 
Miss  Hills  was  mercifully  saved  from  the 
self-consciousness  so  often,  unluckily,  hred 
by  art  School  life.  Her  outlook  was  im- 
personal, unhampered,  genuine.  She  had 
something  to  do  and  she  did  it  as  well  as  she 
could,  the  way  it  seemed  to  her  it  should 
be  done.  That  this  way  coincided  funda- 
mentally with  that  followed  by  those  in  the 
past  who  had  achieved  success  was  not 
mere  accident,  hut  rather  proof  of  the 
universality  of  art,  the  common  hasis  upon 
which  art  at  its  hest  is  huilt. 

Miss  Hills  not  only  sees  clearly  and  ac- 
curately, hut  has  what  is  essential  to  por- 
trait painting,  real  insight  into  character, 
and  she  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  her 
fellows.  People  interest  her  and  she  is 
quick  in  discerning  their  real  individuality. 
To  this  trait  of  character  some  of  her  sue- 
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cos  as  a  portrait  painter  may  well  be  at- 
trihuted. 

She  also  has  a  fine  sense  of  color  and  her 
miniatures  are  not  infrequently  primarily 
color  schemes,  painted  with  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  lovely  harmonies  and  con- 
trasts. She  paints  hroadly,  less  so  than  at 
first,  hut  still  more  hroadly  than  the 
majority,  yet  her  miniatures  never  have 
the  appearance  of  haste,  nor  do  they  lack 
finish.  The  color  is  as  a  rule  applied  in 
broad  washes  and  is  clear  and  vital.  Some- 
times it  is  rich  and  dark,  at  other  times 
sparkling  and  delicate,  but  it  is  always  in 
effect  transparent  and  the  lovely  tone  of  the 
ivory  beneath  is  invariably  preserved. 

There  is  nothing  photographic  about 
Miss  Hills'  miniatures.  Though  they  are 
small  in  dimensions  (about  the  size  of  the 
reproductions  given  herewith)  they  are 
large  in  effect,  ami  the  mere  matter  of  size 
is  forgotten  the  work  in  itself  is  big  and 
strong,  and  it  is  that  which  signifies. 

The  people  she  paints,  moreover,  are  real 
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people,  individual,  vivid,  not  mere  puppets 
posing,  nor  fashion  plates.  She  lias  ex- 
ceptional success  in  securing  satisfactory 
likenesses  without  in  even  the  smallest 
degree  sacrificing  the  demands  of  art.  Her 
portraits  arc  intimate  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  dignified.  They  have  that  quality 
which  may  be  designated  as  style,  but  they 
are  subtle  and  reticent.  In  other  words 
they  are  essentially  human,  many-sided, 
real  interpretations  of  character  and  per- 
sonality seen  and  interpreted  by  one 
possessing  both  sympathy  and  individuality. 
For  distinction  in  portraiture  is  derived 
not  alone  or  most  often  from  the  sitter, 
but  from  the  painter,  the  recorder,  who  is 
of  course  all  this  and  much  more. 

Miss  Hills'  miniatures  (and  she  has 
painted  over  200),  have  pictorial  quality 
which  is  a  little  unusual  and  very  charming. 
As  large  canvases  rendered  in  oils,  they 
would  be  found  decorative  and  impressive. 
Not  a  few  suggest  action,  as  for  example 
"Daffodils,"  but. they  are  never  restless. 
In  the  painting  of  children  Miss  Hills  has 
been  especially  successful,  but  her  minia- 
tures of  men  and  women  (children  of  fuller 
years)  are  no  less  satisfying  nor  sympathetic. 
The  reproductions  given  herewith  go  to 
•how  the  wide  range  of  her  achievement. 


Miss  Hills  as  a  rule  spends  her  summers  in 
Newburyport  and  her  winters  in  Boston. 
She  is  a  tireless  worker,  painting  every  fore- 
noon whether  she  has  orders  or  not,  loving 
her  work  and  going  to  it  invariably  with 
enthusiasm,  the  same  enthusiasm  that  she 
brings  to  her  play.  She  is  a  boon  com- 
panion and  valued  friend,  one  who  will 
always  retain  the  joyousucss  of  youth, 
looking  uj>on  life  itself  as  a  great  adventure, 
and  going  out  to  meet  it  with  courage  and 
expectation,  that  expectation  which  would 
and  usually  does  discover  something  de- 
lightful at  each  new  turning  of  the  road. 

She  has  exhibited  in  London  and  fre- 
quently in  this  country,  and  has  received 
not  only  the  highest  commendation  for  her 
work  but  numerous  much  coveted  awards. 

Miss  Hills  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  in  1897,  and 
an  associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1900.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters,  of  the  Copley  Society 
and  the  Guild  of  Boston  Artists.        L.  M. 


MK.  ARTHUR  HARLOW 
BY  LAURA  COOMBS  HILLS 
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THE  SCULPTOR'S  GARDEN 

Often  when  1  walk  in  my  garden  I  wonder 
why  artists  in  their  work  do  not  make 
richer  use  of  treasures  such  as  these  I  see. 
If  Henri  Fabre  were  here,  "the  insects' 
Homer,"  what  an  Odyssey  he  would  write 
of  that  turtle's  stubborn  wanderings  round 
and  round  the  fountain,  in  an  undying 
hope  to  break  away  from  the  thirty  feet  of 
string  by  which  his  master,  the  sculptor, 
has  bound  him  to  a  stake!  Today  there 
was  an  incredibly  fierce  assault  and  capture 
of  our  martin-house  by  the  neighbors' 
yellow-jackets.  What  an  Iliad  Fab  re 
would  have  made  of  that!  All  day, 
poignant  drama  is  staged  here,  with  ruby- 
throats  and  gold-finches,  wart-backed  loads 
and  bright-tongue*!  snakes  as  actors; 
science  and  literature  have  faithfully  re- 
ported such  things.  Rut  what  I  am 
wondering  about  and  waiting  for  is  the 
modern  epic  of  flower-growth,  as  it  should 
be  told  in  our  graphic  arts  today. 

Certainly  our  painters  have  shown  us 
gardens  and  figures  in  gardens,  marvels  of 
color  and  shimmering  light.  As  for  the 
flowers  themselves,  their  personal  beauty 
as  separate  creatures  was  set  forth  by  the 
early  Dutch  painters,  their  rich  solidity  of 
rainbow  hue  has  been  interpreted  by  Monet 
and  Monticelli,  their  exquisite  evanescence 
has  been  captured  by  Maria  Dewing. 
Wilton  Lock  wood  and  others.  Sometimes 
a  mural  painter  or  his  assistant  makes  a 
decorative  border  from  plant -forms,  newly 


arranged;  while  in  those  minor  arts  which 
are  the  poor  relations  of  painting,  there  is 
constant  use  (and  abuse)  of  flowers,  since  in 
every  tea-house  throughout  the  land  we 
shall  find  on  chair-backs  and  tea-trays  and 
candlesticks,  flowers  painted  in  the  "  Bieder- 
meyer  style"  or  the  "Victorian  style,"  with 
more  or  less  skill  and  sense  of  design. 

So  much  for  painting,  both  art  and  handi- 
craft; but  what  of  sculpture?  What  has 
the  sculptor  found  in  the  garden  of  today, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Egyptian  lotus,  the 
Greek  anthemion,  the  Renaissance  swags 
ami  borders,  the  French  garlands  and  car- 
touches? It  cannot  be  possible  that 
decorative  vegetation  ceased  on  earth  with 
Louis  Seize,  or  that  Grading  Gibbons, 
Chippendale  and  the  brothers  Adam  left 
us  nothing  whatever  to  do  or  to  undo. 

Now  I  am  very  far  from  agreeing  with 
my  gloomy  Futurist  friend  that  the  love 
of  the  classic  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  I  find 
that  his  rhyme. 

"The  Egg  and  Dart 
Brought  Death  to  Art " 
has  as  little  truth  as  poetry  in  it.  But 
when  we  consider  these  three  facts,  first, 
that  the  magic  of  light  and  shade  is  no  less 
today  than  it  was  in  Pericles'  time,  and  next, 
that  the  number  and  variety  of  plant-forms 
suited  for  interpretation  in  sculpture  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before,  and  last,  that 
an  imaginative  conventionalization  in  lieu 
of  puerile  copying  is  a  principle  insistently 
brought  before  the  world  of  art  at  the 
present  time,  we  may  well  ask  why  it  is 
that  the  modern  sculptor  does  not  show 
his  hand  in  rendering  today's  plant-growth 
in  today's  ornament,  instead  of  forever 
harking  back  to  past  inventions.  The 
truest  reverence  for  the  Greek  spirit  is  not 
that  which  copies  Greek  forms.  Imitation 
may  be  the  sincerest  flattery,  but  it  is  not 
the  deepest  appreciation;  and  I  hold  that 
our  lack  of  excellent  originality  in  sculp- 
tured ornament  proceeds  from  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  that  which  underlies  classic 
art.  rather  than  from  too  much  reverence 
for  classic  forms.  We  have  failed  to  note 
that  a  certain  firsthandedness  contributes 
richly  to  the  vigor  of  classic  ornament. 

If  we  go  now  into  the  garden  and  take 
the  smallest  flower  there,  say  the  gypso- 
phila  paniculate,  with  flowerets  so  tiny 
that  it  has  been  nicknamed  baby's  breath. 
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we  shall  find  in  each  miniature  blossom  a 
monumental  foursquare  structure,  giving 
every  hint  needed  for  imagining  the  boldest 
of  sculptured  rosettes.  Choose  on  the 
other  hand  that  majestic  samurai  among 
flowers,  the  Japanese  iris,  often  ten  inches 
from  wing-tip  to  wing-tip;  its  lordly  out- 
line and  exquisite  undulations  of  form  offer 
you  miracles  for  modeling.  German  ivy 
is  as  strong  of  growth  and  c  lean  of  contour 
as  any  Greek  ivy  ever  carved  on  altars  of 
Penetelikon.  while  the  broad  silver  leaf  of 
certain  ordinary  poppy  plants  suggests  a 
finer  acanthus  than  any  found  in  the 
Forum.  There  are  roots  in  this  garden 
that  beat  flying  buttresses  in  their  spring; 
there  are  stems  as  firmly  channeled  as 
cathedral  columns.  Some  of  these  seed- 
vessels  are  as  gracious  in  line  as  amphorae, 
others  are  as  stanchly  built  as  the  jars  for 
the  Forty  Thieves.  These  rough-ribbed 
seeds  mean  to  stick  like  the  Pyramids, 
while  these  winged  seeds  are  Nature's  own 
egg-and-dart. 

If  the  sculptor  or  the  architect  of  today 
lacks  will  or  magic  richly  to  transmute 
these  vivid  forms  into  storied  ornament, 
and  turns  still  to  his  Chinese  and  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  Florentines,  what  are  we  to 
think!'  Is  it  that  he  prefers  to  copy  a  copy 
of  a  copy  rather  than  to  create?  Has  he 
copied  so  much  and  so  exactly  that  he  has 
trained  his  outward  eye  at  the  expense  of 
the  inner  eye?  Is  his  imagination  paralyzed 
before  present-day  shapes  of  growing  things? 
Is  it  humility  that  inhibits  him?  A 
sculptor  myself,  I  feel  a  certain  shame  be- 
cause men  of  my  craft  seem  unable,  in  the 
matter  of  ornament,  to  rcs|>ond  success- 
fully to  the  promptings  of  the  artistic 
conscience.  For  surely  there  must  be 
such  promptings;  I  cannot  think  that  men 
of  genius  can  be  wholly  content  with  them- 
selves when  in  the  use  of  decoration  they 
are  making  no  vital  contribution  to  the 
history  of  ornament,  but  are  merely  con- 
tinuing to  practice  "I'art  de  raccunuHier  Ic* 
rent  ex." 

A.  A. 


AN  Ol'KN  LETTER 

The  following  letter  from  a  worker  in  the  far 
West  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  one  of 


the  Federation's  traveling  exhibitions,  and  goes 
to  show  not  only  the  interest  aroused  and  value 
of  the  work,  but  the  excellent  eoo|>eration  to  which 
to  a  great  extent  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is 
due.  It  will,  we  feel,  not  only  l»e  of  interest  to 
meml>ers  of  the  Federation,  but  to  all  our  readers. 

L.  M. 

University  ok  Oregon 
Eluene.  Ohe.,  May  9,  1916. 

To  the  Secretary 
The  American  Federation  ok  Arts, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  work 
the  Federation  is  doing  in  the  West  and  especially 
for  the  Exhibition  of  paintings  in  oil  by  American 
Artists  which  we  had  in  Eugene  last  week. 

The  amount  required  to  make  the  exhibition  a 
success  was  subscribed  by  the  people  of  Eugene 
who  wanted  it  and  wanted  it  a  free  exhibition  for 
all.  There  were  more  than  4.000  people  in  at- 
tendance and  the  school  children  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth  grades  from  the  five  grammar  schools 
came  in  by  special  appointment  in  the  mornings. 
The  two  daily  newspapers  were  very  good  about 
publishing  stories  and  three  classes  of  students 
from  the  t'niversity  and  several  classes  from  the 
public  scImkjIs  made  the  event  the  subject  of  their 
written  exercises.  This  seemed  to  me  to  help 
create  a  real  interest  in  the  pictures,  and  among 
the  200  papers  that  I  have  read  many  of  the 
observations  were  most  interesting. 

In  the  case  of  several  hundred  people  this  is  the 
first  lot  of  good  paintings  they  have  seen,  and  there 
must  have  l»een  at  least  2.000  people  in  attendance 
whose  first  good  exhibition  was  that  sent  out  by 
the  Federation  two  years  ago.  Every  evening  of 
the  Exhibit :  ,.e  had  an  informal  lecture  on  the 
paintings,  explaining  how  the  Federation  of  Arts 
was  giving  advantages  to  those  desiring  them 
throughout  the  whole  country.  I  reinemlier  one 
evening  there  were  lielween  75  and  100  people 
"enjoying  the  pictures  when  I  had  occasion 
to  ask  how  many  had  seen  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibi- 
tion in  San  Franciseo  at  the  Exposition.  To  my 
surprise  not  a  single  one  of  these  wide-awake, 
intelligent  people  had  had  this  opportunity  and  I 
thought  this  such  a  good  index  of  the  advantages 
you  are  bringing  within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
people  that  1  ought  to  tell  about  it. 

As  soon  as  you  sent  me  the  list  of  painters  I 
began  working  out  a  bibliography  of  the  material 
concerning  the  artists  to  l>e  found  in  the  t'ni- 
versity of  Oregon  and  the  City  Public  Library. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  t'niversity  Library 
we  compiled  a  bibliography ,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
sending  you.  It  was  carefully  checked  over  and 
I  think  all  the  references  are  de|>endable.  This 
gave  people  an  opjx»rtunity  to  study  the  work  of 
the  artists  tafore  the  pictures  arrived.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bibliography  we  printed  some  2,000 
catalogues  giving  the  name  of  the  artist,  his 
picture  and  the  price.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
printing  of  the  price  would  be  approved  by  you 
but  it  undoubtedly  attracts  a  number  of  people 
to  the  exhibtions.    We  all  have  an  idea  that  we 
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know  the  value  of  money,  and  so  people  who 
would  have  no  other  approach  of  interest  to  a 
picture  would  adopt  this  one.  My  feeling  is  that 
everything  that  can  lie  done  in  interesting  every- 
body in  the  Arts  should  be  done  as  long  as  it  is 
done  with  consistency  and  sincerity.  ()f  course 
we  published  in  the  papers  a  number  of  facts  which 
seemed  interesting  to  us  and  encourage:!  people  to 
turn  out  as  a  matter  of  appreciation  as  well  as  of 
pleasure.  I  do  think,  however,  that  very  few 
came  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
all  the  people  with  whom  I  came  in  contact 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  opj>ortunity  afforded 
them. 

1  would  like  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  for  I  know  it  will  lie  a  most  enjoyable 
and  profitable  one.  I  am  sure  many  things  will 
be  brought  out  that  would  interest  everybody 
concerned  in  the  splendid  work  you  arc  doing.  I 
hope  that  someone  will  emphasize  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  of  having  exhibitions  of 
paintings  and  other  forms  of  art  explained  to  the 
public.  I  spoke  of  the  pictures  here  because  there 
'  to  be  no  one  else  in  our  town  who  cared 


to  do  this,  and  every  evening  the  exhibition  room 
was  crowded  to  the  doors.  People  arc  hungry 
for  any  bit  of  information  which  they  can  take  to 
themselves  and  use  as  a  basis  for  a  more  thorough 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  paintings 
which  they  come  to  sec.  Sometime  when  the 
Federation  can  afford  it  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  to  send  a  lecturer  along  with  the 
important  exhibitions. 

I/Ct  me  thank  you  again  for  the  great  good  you 
are  doing  and  the  advantages  you  are  placing 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  of  us,  especially  in 
the  West,  who  would  not  have  them  excepting 
for  your  sincere  and  intelligent  interest  in  us. 
Please  remember,  too,  that  if  there  is  anything 
at  any  time  that  I  can  do  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Federation  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Allen  H.  Eaton. 


NOTES 

In  the  summer  of  191(5  a 
Print  Room  was  opened  in 

EXHIBITIONS    comlection  wiU)  the  Jpsup 

AT  Memorial  Library  at  Bar 

BAR  HAHBOR     jj^,^  M(. 

notable  exhibitions  were  held  therein. 
During  the  present  summer  a  number  of 
special  exhibitions  have  been  arranged  and 
set  forth  in  this  same  room.  These  have 
included  selections  from  the  A.  E.  Gallatin 
collection,  among  which  may  be  noted 
eighteen  etchings  and  lithographs  by 
Whistler.  Mr.  Gallatin's  gifts  to  the 
Print  Room  comprise  examples  by  Whistler, 
Rembrandt,  Durer,  Canaletto,  Bartulozzi, 
Smith.  Meryon,  Simon,  Goya,  Cameron, 
and    Legros.    Other   prints   shown  were 
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etchings  and  engravings  by  Rembrandt. 
Dlirer.  Nantcuil.  Van  Dyck,  Whistler,  and 
Zorn  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Herl>ert  C. 
Pell,  Jr.  A  collection  of  Japanese  Prints 
and  one  of  Persian  miniatures  were  also 
exhibited.  Over  3,200  people  visited  the 
Print  Room  during  the  first  six  months  of 
its  existence. 

The  Detroit  Art  Museum 
self-  jiajj  announced  its  inten- 
PORTRAiTS  by  tJon  of  ^fn^i,^  a  Ka)|ery 
American  t)f  st,|f-portraits  byAraerican 
artists  artists.  The  idea  of  such 
a  gallery  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
officials  of  the  Museum  for  some  time. 
Quite  recently,  however,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
William  M.  Chase  was  sought  and  not  only 
did  the  idea  receive  his  hearty  approval,  but 
with  characteristic  generosity  he  presented, 
as  the  beginning  of  such  a  collection,  a  most 
excellent  portrait  of  himself.  The  scheme 
of  course  is  not  a  new  one;  there  is  in  the 
Cffizi  Gallery  in  Florence  such  a  collection 
of  world  renown;  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  in  New  York,  possesses  a  somewhat 
similar  collection  of  portraits  of  its  members, 
not  all  of  which  have  been  painted,  however, 
by  the  artists  themselves.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  such  a  collection  is  obviously 
great  ,  but  greater  still  is  the  personal  appeal. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what  the 
appearance  is  of  those  who  have  done  in- 
teresting work  in  any  field  and  achieved 
distinction.  The  standard  of  the  Detroit 
collection,  it  is  stated,  will  be  maintained 
by  having  future  contributions  referred  to 
those  whose  portraits  are  in  the  collection. 
In  other  words  those  who  contribute  will 
be  constituted  a  jury  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  others  to  be  invited  for  representation, 
or  to  pass  upon  the  works  offered.  Some 
may  object  that  this  is  not  a  democratic 
method.  It  will  be  interesting,  however, 
to  see  how  it  works  out. 

It  is  believed  that  the  most 

THE  RICHMOND  imporUnt  work  of  thc  Art 
ART  CLUB       C|ub    of    RjchnMmdf  Va., 

during  the  year,  May,  1915-1916*.  has  been 
the  securing  of  the  passage  in  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  1916,  of  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Art  Commission  for  the  State  of  Virginia. 
The  Commissioners  were  appointed  in 
June  by  the  governor. 
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The  Art  Club's  other  activities  have  con- 
sisted of  holding  regular  weekly  lectures  on 
art  or  kindred  subjects,  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  State  Fair,  and  several  exhibi- 
tions both  of  professional  and  students' 
work  in  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Club,  and  of 
sending  out  Travelling  Exhibitions  of  Prints 
to  schools  through  the  state;  of  conducting 
an  Art  Department  in  the  Virginia  Journal 
of  Education;  of  regularly  supplying  art 
news  to  the  Richmond  newspapers;  of 
giving  in  the  Art  School  conducted  by  the 
Club  several  scholarships  and  of  exchanging 
a  scholarship  with  the  University  of 
Virginia  Summer  School  of  Art. 

In  the  recent  Shakespearean  Pageant  in 
Richmond  the  Art  Club  took  a  very  active 
part,  its  non-professional  members  having 
given  one  of  the  most  artistic  productions 
from  a  pictorial  standpoint — a  scene  from 
Henry  VIII,  and  its  professional  members 
and  its  students  having  impersonated  one 
of  the  art  guilds  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
and  reproduced  a  studio  of  the  time,  the 
students  serving  as  apprentices — the  object 
being  to  show  the  art  life  of  that  age. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  awakened 


in  Richmond  in  the  fact  that  the  first  Art 
Academy  in  America  was  projected  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  178(5.  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of 
Richmond  as  a  leader  in  matters  of  art. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society 
Pennsylvania  f)f  Miniature  pai,ltt.rs  held 
SOCIETY  OF     jLs    FourU.ellth  Anmm, 
MINIATURE      Exhi|)ition  )aat  fal|  at  t,R. 
PAINTERS       Acadcmy     of     Fine  Arts, 

Philadelphia.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one 
miniatures  were  shown,  against  103  last 
year,  77  artists  being  represented.  The 
walls  were  sumptuous  in  work  and  color, 
the  high  level  showing  strong  growth,  year 
by  year,  which  is  very  satisfying  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  Art  extended. 

During  the  existence  of  this  Society,  the 
Annual  Exhibitions  have  been  sent  by 
invitation  three  times  to  Boston,  once  to 
Providence  and  last  year  was  invited  intact 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
California.  The  American  Federation  of 
Arts  has  helped  very  much  this  year,  by 
sending  a  rotary  exhibition  of  miniatures  to 
several  western  cities.    Bv  exhibitions  it  is 
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hoped  to  create  u  demand  for  classes  in 
miniature  painting  in  large  Art  Schools. 
The  National  Academy  of  Design.  New 
York,  is  the  only  one  where  it  is  now  taught. 
It  is  a  practical  art  for  those  who  have 
studied  and  are  not  al»le  to  take  a  studio 
or  leave  home. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum 
xotahle      ()f  Art  has  <swurt,d  „v  pur. 

TAPESTRIES        i  t 

chase   for  permanent  ex- 
at  the       hil,ition  the  curliest  tapes- 

METROPOIJTAN  {ry  fmm  ^  Mor^n  „,,. 
Ml'SECM        |w.,inMi  w),i(.h   jH   a|so  tllt, 

earliest  known  example  of  French  tapestry 
weaving,  the  remarkable  small  Crucifixion 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  More- 
over, through  the  kindness  of  private  col- 
lectors who  have  purchased  other  examples 
from  this  noted  collection,  several  of  the 
other  tapestries  of  great  note  which  have 
for  nearly  three  years  been  on  exhibition  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  have  remained 
on  view  available  to  the  public.  The 
tapestries  so  remaining  include  (he  Mazarin. 
now  the  projierty  of  Joseph  E.  Widener  of 
Philadelphia:  the  Crucifixion,  from  a 
design  of  Bernard  Van  Orley.  also  lent  by 
Mr.  Widener;  the  five  brilliant  Gobelins 
illustrating  the  history  of  Dim  Quixote, 
formerly  l>elougiiig  to  l^ouis  XVI,  later  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  now  to  Mrs.  Filz 
Eugene  Dixon,  also  of  Philadelphia;  and 
lastly,  three  English  tapestries  from  Knole 
Manor,  woven  at  Mortlakc  from  cartoons 
illustrating  the  Hunts  of  Maximilian,  now 
lent  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Arnory  Car- 
hart  of  New  York. 


THE 
X.  E.  A. 


The  Xational  Education 
Association  held  its  Annual 
Convention  in  New  York 
City  the  first  week  in  July.  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  headquarters,  but  the 
MetrojMditan  Museum  of  Art  opened  its 
doors  widely  and  hospitably  to  all  visiting 
teachers.  On  Thursday  morning.  July  tith. 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Museum  for  the  discussion  of  the  relation- 
ship of  museums  and  public  schools. 
Members  of  the  National  Education 
Association  were  met  daily  by  the  Museum 
Instructors  and  conducted  through  the 
collections.  The  Art  Museums  generally 
united  furthermore  in  distributing  a  Guide 


to  the  Works  of  Art  in  New  York  City, 
edited  and  published  by  Miss  Florence  N. 
Levy,  ami  arranged  a  series  of  art  pil- 
grimages to  various  places  of  interest  such 
as  the  Appellate  Court,  Cooper  Union, 
Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York  Public 
Library.  Hispanic  Museum,  etc.  The 
guide  for  these  pilgrimages  was  Mr.  Oliver 
S.  Barton  of  the  Art  Division  of  the  New- 
York  Public  Library.  Miss  Florence  N. 
Levy  was  in  charge  of  the  Art  Information 
Bureau  at  Madison  Square,  prepared  to 
answer  questions  with  regard  to  art  in 
New  York  and  arranging  the  pilgrimages, 
in  fact,  rendering  much  service. 

The  citv  high  schools  have 
drawix"      recently    held    the  third 
contest  ix    COMtt.st*  for  tne  Municipal 
moil  sc.oous  Arl  Trophv  for 

good  draftsmanship.  This  contest  is  held 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Haney,  head  of 
the  art  department  of  the  high  schools. 
In  it  the  pupils  compete,  not  as  individuals, 
but  as  groups  representing  different  high 
schools. 

Seventeen  teams  of  five  pupils  each 
entered  the  contest,  the  pupils  in  each  team 
being  students  in  the  fourth  term  of  the 
high  school  course.  Mr.  J.  Winthrop 
Andrews,  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  of  the 
Yonkers  public  schools,  Mr.  I^ouis  Wein- 
berg of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Haney,  Director  of  Art  in  the  High 
Schools,  acted  as  judges. 

The  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  won 
the  trophy.  The  Boys'  High  School, 
secured  second  place  ami  the  Bushwick 
High  School  third  place. 

On  the  same  day.  teams  from  ten  high 
schools  contested  for  a  similar  trophy 
offered  by  the  School  Art  League  to  ad- 
vanced pupils.  In  this  contest  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  High  School  again  won  first 
place,  with  the  Boys'  High  School  second 
and  the  Julia  Kichman  High  School  third. 
The  trophy  offend  by  the  School  Art 
League  consists  of  a  bronze  medallion 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Flanagan.  Miniature 
copies  of  the  two  trophies  were  distributed 
to  the  winners  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School.  This  school  will  hold  the  two 
trophies  for  six  months,  the  next  competi- 
tion being  scheduled  for  January,  1917. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

The  Humphreys  collection  of  American 
paintings  is  again  on  view  in  tin*  Carnegie 
Institute.  Pittsburgh.  This  collection*  com- 
prising 158  paintings  by  well-known  Ameri- 
can  artists,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
ami  affords  a  specially  good  opportunity  to 
study  the  history  of  American  landscape 
painting.  Such  early  painters  as  Coleman, 
Hart.  Morau.  Whittredge  and  R.  Swain 
Gifford  are  representee!.  There  are  three 
works  by  Inness  in  the  collection,  eight  by 
Homer  D.  Martin  and  seven  by  Wyant. 
William  Morris  Hunt,  John  La  Farge. 
Blakelock,  Winslow  Homer.  George  Fuller. 
Theodore  Roliiusoii,  and  John  Twachtman 
are  admirably  represented,  besides  which 
then*  are  striking  canvases  by  the  following 
painters:  Heal.  Brush,  Bunce,  Church, 
Curran.  Daingerfield.  Davies.  Davis. 
Dearth,  Desser.  Dougherty,  Eakius,  Foote, 


Foster,  Hassam.  Hawthorne.  Hoeher, 
Murphy.  Ocht  man. Pott  hast.  Hanger.  Ryder, 
Sartain.  Schofield,  Tryon,  and  Walker. 

The  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh  an- 
nounce their  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  to 
Ik*  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  from  October  «)th  to  November 
9Std.  This  will  include  oil  paintings  and 
works  in  sculpture.  The  Jury  of  Selection 
and  Awards  will  be  composed  of  six  artists 
to  be  balloted  for  by  the  members,  with  tin- 
President  of  the  Association  as  chairman. 
This  Association  has  a  membership  of  over 
200,  it  is  furthermore  a  Chapter  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts.  The  Presi- 
dent is  James  Bonar;  First  Vice-President, 
Will  J.  Hyett;  Second -Vice  President. 
Margaret  V.  C.  Whitehead;  and  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Alexander  H.  Lappe.  In- 
quiries concerning  entry  blanks,  etc..  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  Walter,  Penn  Build- 
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ing.  Pittsburgh,  chairman  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee. 

The  summer  show  at  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art  is  made  up  of  selected  paintings  from 
the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  National  Association  of  Portrait 
Painters.  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  The  Ten,  held  during  the  year, 
together  with  paintings  from  the  artists' 
studios  and  private  collections.  Among  the 
artists  who  are  represented  are  Cecilia 
Beaux,  Mary  Cassalt.  Martha  Walter, 
William  Ritschel,  John  Carlson,  Emil 
Carlsen.  Charles  W.  Hawthorne.  Gifford 
Real,  Robert  Spencer,  Ernest  I<awson, 
Karl  Anderson,  George  Bellows,  George 
Luks,  Myron  Barlow,  Carl  J.  Nordcll, 
Edward  H.  Potthast,  Edward  W.  Redfield, 
Bruce  Crane,  Arthur  B.  Davies.  Charles  H. 
Davis,  Childc  Hassam.  Frederick  C. 
Fricseke.  Robert  Henri.  Gardner  Symonds, 
Frank  W.  Benson,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell, 
John  W.  Alexander,  Elliot  Daingerfield, 
Ben  Foster.  Paul  King,  Hayley  Lever, 
John  C.  Johansen,  M.  Jean  MeLane. 
Williard  L.  Metcalf,  and  many  others 
equally  as  well  known. 

The  summer  exhibition  at  The  Memorial 
Art  Gallery,  Rochester,  consists  as  usual  of 
a  loan  collection  of  paintings  owned  by 
residents  of  Rochester,  supplemented  by  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  small  bronzes,  also 
lent  by  private  collectors.  Among  the 
items  of  special  interest  may  be  mentioned 
a  portrait  of  Miss  Hoare.  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  a  Corot,  an  Israels,  an  important 
Neuhuys,  some  early  American  ]>ortraits, 
among  them  one  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  and 
a  representative  group  of  modern  American 
canvases.  The  group  of  bronzes  includes, 
besides  several  good  contemporary  works, 
five  animal  subjects  by  Freiniet.  The 
Print  Room  has  on  exhibition  a  collection 
of  100  wood  engravers'  hand  proofs,  lent 
by  Mr.  George  Howes  Whittle  of  New  York. 

During  the  past  year  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  has  made  a  number  of  notable 
additions  to  its  permanent  collections.  In 
addition  to  some  exquisite  pieces  of 
Chinese  porcelain  and  an  attractive  group 
of  Japanese  pottery  it  has  acquired  by 
purchase  paintings  by  Pal  ma  Yccchio,  Paul 


Veronese.  Francia,  two  portraits  by  Ralph 
Earl,  a  pastel  by  Copley,  one  small  Homer 
Martin,  the  "Queen  of  Sheba,"  by  Ben- 
jamin West.  and.  most  important  of  all, 
"The  Gale,"  by  Winslow  Homer. 

A  competition  for  a  design  for  a  flag  for 
the  city  of  Austin, Texas,  has  recently  been 
instituted,  the  designs  to  be  submitted  on 
or  before  October  2.  1916,  to  the  Mayor 
of  Austin.  The  designs  will  be  judged  by 
a  committee  of  seven,  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  A  first  prize  of  $50  and  a  second 
prize  of  $45  will  be  awarded  to  the  success- 
ful competitors,  whose  designs  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  city.  Further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Municipal  Flag  Com- 
petition may  be  obtained  from  F.  E. 
Giesecke,  University  of  Texas. 

Foes  of  the  billboard  will  find  some  ex- 
cellent ammunition  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished pamphlet  issued  by  the  National 
Highways  Association  in  collaboration 
with  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York,  which  deals  with  the  billboard 
nuisance  in  New  York  City.  One  of  the 
illustrations  in  this  pamphlet  (which  may 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society)  is  to  be  found  on  a  preceding 
page. 

Among  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
recent  acquisitions  is  a  painting  by  Thomas 
Eakins  of  Philadelphia  entitled  "Pushing 
for  Rail."  painted  in  1874.  The  title  is  the 
name  given  by  sportsmen  to  the  method  of 
hunting  rail,  a  kind  of  water  bird.  The 
Museum  also  owns  a  picture  by  Mr. 
Eakins  entitled  "The  Chess  Players," 
painted  in  1876,  a  gift  of  the  artist. 

The  Mahoning  Institute  of  Art  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  enterprising  of  our  American 
Art  Institutions  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  French  and  Belgium  paintings 
shown  earlier  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  for 
display  in  its  galleries  from  July  10th  for  a 
period  of  five  weeks. 

The  second  Concord  Annual  Exhibition 
was  held  this  year  in  May  at  the  Town 
Hall.  Concord,  Mass.,  and  comprised  works 
in  oil.  drawings,  etchings  and  bookplates, 
by  living  artists.    There  were  143  exhibits. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  HISTORY  OF  SCULPTURE.  BY 
HAROLD  NORTH  FOWLER,  Ph.D..  Professor 
Western  Reserve  University.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  New  York,  Publishers.   Price  *t.OQ. 

This  book  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
current  novel  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  sculpture  from  the  beginning  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  intended  as  a  hand-book  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public  and  young 
students  and  as  such  it  may  be  commended. 
To  bring  the  whole  history  of  sculpture 
within  the  range  of  a  publication  of  this  size 
and  type  is  an  enormous  undertaking,  and 
could  but  result  in  a  rather  dry  catalogue 
of  achievements.  Historical  facts  here 
are  put  together  in  an  orderly  methodi- 
cal fashion,  but  the  inspiration,  the  charm, 
the  real  allurement  of  the  examples  as 
works  of  art  is  almost  completely  lost. 
The  Ixiok  is  scholarly,  but  in  no  wise  in- 
spiring. Yet  after  all  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  transmit  through  the  medium 
of  a  descriptive  catalogue  the  enchantment 
of  such  works  as  the  "Nike  of  Samothrace" 
or  the  "Aphrodite  from  Melos."  The 
history  of  sculpture  in  the  United  States  is 
recorded  in  something  less  than  eighteen 
pages.  A  good  many  names  are  given 
which  arc  not  well  known,  and  some  that 
are  very  well  known  are  very  briefly  noted. 
Concluding  the  chapter  the  author  says 
that  no  American  sculptor  has  yet  arisen 
who  can  claim  to  be  ec|iiul  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  all  time,  but  that  many  sculptors 
in  the  United  States  today  are  working 
earnestly,  seriously  and  conscientiously, 
and  that  their  work  shows  vigor  and 
promise.  There  are  some  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Augustus  Saint-Gaudcns  will 
be  in  the  future  numbered  among  the  great 
masters  of  all  time,  and  that  certain  other 
American  sculptors  may  also  aspire  to 
such  distinction.  In  treating  of  modern 
sculpture  in  Germany,  Professor  Fowler 
passes  over  very  lightly  the  modernistic 
school  and  in  referring  to  French  con- 
temporary work,  he  names  Rodin  last 
among  the  modern  masters  placing  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  the  supposedly 
detrimental  influence  that  he  has  had  upon 
the  younger  scupltors  of  his  day.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  classify  merit  and  it 


is  an  impossible  thing  to  do  justice  to  art 
in  an  historical  dictionary.  While  Professor 
Fowler  gives  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  in  the  way  of  dates  and  facts 
in  this  history  of  sculpture,  he  lessens  the 
value  of  the  publication  by  attempting 
critical  comment  in  a  space  too  limited  for 
the  requirements  of  justice. 

HISTORIC  STYLES  IN  FURNITURE. 
BY  VIRGINIA  ROB  I  A.  Houghton.  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  Publishers.    Price  $3.00  net. 

The  large  and  increasing  interest  in 
house  furnishing  and  decoration  should 
prove  more  than  adequate  reason  for  the 
republication  in  book  form  of  the  several 
chapters  which  make  up  this  volume.  It 
was  about  ten  years  ago  that  this  history 
of  furniture  was  originally  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  The  House  Beautiful  for 
special  sale  in  connection  with  their  publica- 
tion. It  deals  with  the  furniture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  early  centuries  in 
Italy,  France,  Germany  and  the  low  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  later  days  in  England, 
France  and  America.  It  is  as  these  pub- 
lishers claim  merely  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
development  of  style  in  furniture,  but  it  is 
admirably  arranged  and  attractively  illus- 
trated, and  what  is  more  it  gives  the  reader 
a  desire  for  further  information. 

POEMS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE. 
BY  ROBERT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON. 
Bobbs-Merrill.  New  York,  Publishers. 

This  little  book  of  poems  by  the  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  who  for  many  years 
was  Associate  Editor  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  store  of 
American  verse.  The  style  is  both  grace- 
ful and  artistic;  the  thought  as  well  as 
the  expression  poetical.  Few  finer  tributes 
have  been  written  than  the  poem  by  Mr. 
Johnson  on  Karl  Bitter.  It  was  read  by  the 
author  at  the  Karl  Bitter  Memorial  Meet- 
ing; later  it  was  published  in  the  Karl 
Bitter  Memorial  Number  of  Thk  Amkkk'an 
Maca/.ixk  ok  Art  and  now  finds  inclusion 
in  this  volume  of  Poems  of  War  and  Peace. 
There  is  fine  emotion  in  the  still  shorter 
poem  of  "Prayer  in  the  Dark,  "and  the  lines 
entitled  "Love  letters  at  Auction"  are 
particularly  delightful.  But  all  of  these 
poems  are  musical  and  ring  true. 
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The  Associated  Artists  ok  Pittsucrgh.  Seventh  Annual  Ex- 
hihition  of  Oil   Paintings  and  Sculpture.  Carnegie 

Institute  Galleries  Oct.  40— Nov.  44,  1910 

Art  Institute  ok  Chicago.    Twenty-ninth  Annua)  Exhibition 

of  Oil  Paintings  and  Seulpture  Nov.    4 — Dee.    7,  1916 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  October  43,  1918. 

New  York  Water  Color  Ci.ru.    Fine  Arts  Galleries.  New 

York  Nov.   3— Nov.  40,  1916 

Exhibits  received  October  40  and  41.  191(i. 

National  Academy  ok  Design.    Winter  Exhibition.  Fine 

Arts  Galleries.  New  York  Dec.  1.5.  1018-  Jan.  14,  1917 

Exhibits  received  November  47  and  48,  1918. 

Corcoran  Gallery  ok  Art.  Washington,  1).  C.  Sixth 

Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Paintings. .  Dee.  17.  1918— Jan.  41,  1917 
Exhibits  received  November  17  to  47.  1918. 

American  Water  Color  Society.    National  Arts  Club  Jan.  31    Feb.  44,1917 

Exhibits  received  January  47,  1917. 

Architectural  Leagce  ok  New  York.    Fine  Arts  Galleries.  .  Feb.    3  —Feb.  44,  1917 
Exhibits  received  January  IS  and  19,  1917. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  ok  Fine  Arts.  One  hundred  and 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture Feb.  4  -Mar.  45,  1917 

Entry  cards  received  prior  to  January  4,  1917. 

National  Academy  ok  Design.    Ninety-second  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion.   Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York  Mar.  18— April  44,  1917 

Exhibits  received  February  48  and  March  1,  1917. 
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ROBERT  HENRI— AN  APPRECIATION 

BY  OLIVER  S.  TONKS 
Professor  of  Art,  Vassar  College 


THE  completion  in  the  spring  of  1915 
of  the  new  Art  Gallery,  Taylor  Hall, 
at  Vassar  College  made  it  possible  this  past 
winter  to  inaugurate  the  custom  of  monthly 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  old  and  modern 
masters.  One  of  these  was  a  collection  of 
fifteen  pictures  by  Robert  Henri,  selected 
by  the  artist,  which  proved  most  popular. 
Of  these  fifteen  paintings,  two  were  nudes. 


one  a  street  scene,  two  views  in  Ireland, 
while  the  remainder  were  portraits. 

Knowing  Mr.  Henri's  preeminence  as  a 
portrait  painter  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
fine one's  attention  to  this  phase  of  the 
artist's  talent.  But  if  one  yields  to  this 
impulse  an  injustice  is  done,  for  the  "Street 
Scene"  shown  in  this  exhibition  was  a 
convincing  presentation  of  a  smudgy  snow- 
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covered  thoroughfare  on  a  murky,  lowering 
day  and  showed  the  artist  perfectly  able 
to  handle  themes  other  than  portraits. 

Nevertheless  Henri  is  to  be  remembered 
distinctly  as  a  painter  of  portraits.  I'nder 
his  brush  the  likeness  becomes  a  living 
reality.  One  carries  away  from  an  exam- 
ination of  his  work  the  impression  of  "un- 
prcparedness"  on  the  sitter's  part.  There 
is,  for  example,  something  so  instant  and 
alert  in  the  inquisitive  twist  of  "Himself" 
(reproduced  herewith)  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  it  was  anything  but  spon- 
taneous action  caught,  as  it  were,  and 
photographed  by  the  artist  before  the  sitter 
had  a  chance  to  change  his  position.  The 
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unembarrassed  gaze  of  the  ape-like  visage 
recalls  the  fresh  impetuosity  of  Hals  in  h>s 
"Mandolin  Player"  or  "Hille  Bobbe." 
The  same  unconscious  pose  is  seen  in 
"Herself"  (also  illustrated)  which  is  such  a 
fine  companion  to  "  Himself." 

The  expressiveness  seen  in  all  the  por- 
traits by  this  artist  is  in  a  large  measure 
the  result  of  a  remarkable  ability  shown 
in  painting  the  eyes.  One  might  indeed 
write  at  length  upon  Mr.  Henri's  infinite 
variety  in  the  treatment  of  this  feature. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  "Chinese  Lady" — 
to  the  writer's  mind  one  of  the  best  por- 
traits in  the  group — the  painting  is  fairly 
close  and  well  defined.    In  this  instance. 
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since  the  round,  shiny  face  presents  a  sliek. 
trim  appearance,  this  is  appropriate.  But 
in  "Himself"  the  treatment  of  the  eyes, 
close  at  hand,  is  curiously  rough  and  sketchy 
so  that  when  viewed  from  the  proper  dis- 
tance the  effect  may  be  consonant  with 
the  ruddy  visage  of  the  old  Irishman. 

It  is  in  Henri's  technique  in  fact  that  the 
critic  may  find  much  that  is  interesting. 
While,  for  the  most  part,  he  paints  in  a  hold 
style,  which  by  dashing  strokes  realizes  a 
finish  adapted  to  being  viewed  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  on  the  other  hand  his 
intelligence  leads  him  to  adapt  his  form  of 
artistic  expression  to  suit  his  sitter.  He  has 
no  cut  and  dried  style  which  is  employed 


for  all  alike.  The  battered  old  Irishman 
he  might  paint  in  rough,  almost  brutal, 
brush  work,  but  the  oily,  Chinese  lady  de- 
manded smoother  treatment.  What  ap- 
plies to  grown-ups  concerns  equally  the 
portraits  of  children  whom  Henri  paints 
with  charming  sympathy.  Thus  the  "  Little 
Country  Girl,"  sitting  at  ease  in  a  light 
which  seems  like  the  warm  glow  of  late 
afternoon,  shows  a  full,  ruddy  face  handled 
with  just  enough  looseness  of  brush  work 
to  render  it  soft  and  rosy.  The  same  loose 
handling  appears  in  the  "Gipsy  Girl  and 
Flowers."  But  in  the  "Segovia  Girl," 
whose  cheeks  arc  smooth  and  firm,  the  brush 
moves  with  more  caution  and  precision. 
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III  the  problem  < if  painting  lunrcs  bathed 
in  out-of-door  light  Henri  shows  great 
interest.  Those  who  remember  his  "Sun- 
burnt Girl, "  shown  at  an  earlier  exhibition 
at  Vassar,  will  recall  the  daring  use  of  hot 
color  occasioned  by  the  figure  made  ruddy 
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by  the  burning  sun.  The  same  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  open-air  light  upon  figures 
is  seen  in  the  "Little  Country  Girl"  just 
mentioned,  and  better  still  in  the  portrait 
known  as  the  "Beach  Hat."  This  re- 
markable picture,  showing  a  woman  in  a 
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red  sweater  and  a  broad  brimmed  hat 
trimmed  with  deep  blue,  shows  the  slashing 
style  which,  to  the  writer  at  least,  suggests 
the  manner  of  Hals  in  his  impetuous 
moods.  Most  painters,  of  course,  of  strong 
personality  dislike  being  compared  with 


other  artists — and  no  one  doubts  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Henri's  personality.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  comparison  may 
cause  no  irritation  to  this  distinguished 
artist.  Therefore,  to  carry  on  the  com- 
parison, it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in 
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the  fluid.  rapid  brush  work  of  the  "Beach 
Hat"  there  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  the 
manner  of  Frans  Hals.  This  in  no  wise, 
implies  a  copying.  Bather  it  means  that 
both  men,  ready  and  facile  in  technique, 
carried  out  their  ideas  with  a  rapidity .  and 
certainty  that  could  express  itself  in  no 
other  fashion  than  this  which  leaves  tin- 
colors    juxtaposed    and    unfitted.    It  is 
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unquestionable  also  that  such  a  method  of 
work  causes  the  pictures  to  carry  with 
greater  power  than  if  the  colors  subtly 
blended  one  into  the  other.  So  it  is  in 
this  picture  that,  when  seen  close  at  hand, 
it  presents  a  startling  brusqueness  of  treat- 
ment, but  when  viewed  at  a  distance  its 
colors  fall  into  their  proper  values.  Further 
in  connection  with  the  artist's  method  of 
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working  it  is  fitting  to  observe  that  what- 
ever way  he  expresses  himself  lie  always 
succeeds  in  giving  a  tactile  quality  to  his 
figures.  This  is  particularly  true  of  his 
nudes. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  collection  of 
Henri's  work  as  this,  one  is  struck  immedi- 
ately with  the  strength  of  the  artist's  color, 
and.  if  one  may  say  it,  the  daring  of  it. 
Thus,  for  example  in  his  splendid  portrait 
of  Betalo  Rubino,  the  dancer,  the  artist  has 
brought  in  a  striking  green  as  a  back- 
ground which  succeeds  remarkably  in 
causing  the  orange  color  of  part  of  the 
costume  to  sing,  and  acts  as  well  as  a 
foil  for  the  shimmering  black  of  her  skirt. 
In  much  the  same  mood  Henri  spread 
a  strong  yellow  behind  the  "Chinese 
Lady."  In  itself  the  color  was  daring 
enough,  but  one  imagines  that  the  artist 
tried  even  further  tc  complicate  matters 
by  placing  in  front  of  it  the  red.  florid  face 
of  the  sitter.  This  feat  he  successfully 
earried  out  in  part  by  warming  the  yellow 


ground  with  traces  of  red,  and  in  part  by 
outlining  the  ruddy  face  with  the  black 
hair  and  black  robe. 

On  the  other  hand  one  would  do  Mr. 
Henri  an  injustice  if  one  did  not  hasten 
to  say  that  he  is  quite  as  versatile  in  his 
range  of  color  as  in  his  brush  work.  As  a 
fact  the  picture  called  "Himself"  is  a  most 
subtly  pleasing  arrangement  of  soft  grey, 
brown  and  green,  and  the  companion  piece, 
"Herself,"  is  a  delicate  adjustment  of 
pink,  blue  and  grey. 

Mr.  Henri  in  a  word  stands  aloof  from 
the  academicians.  His  style  is  brusque, 
direct  and  sincere.  He  is  not  concerned 
with  types  which  by  the  conventional 
standards  are  called  beautiful.  Rather 
with  him  the  beauty  of  each  work  lies  in  its 
vitality  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled. 
And  yet.  while  he  thus  represents  a  revolt 
against  the  mannerisms  and  suavity  of  the 
academic  school,  he  nevertheless  is  quite 
as  conscious  as  the  academicians  of  the 
value  of  delicate  color. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  COLLEGE  A.  B.  COURSE 
OFFER  TO  THE  FUTURE  ARTIST?* 

BY  CECILIA  BEAUX.  N.  A.,  LL.  D. 


TREATING  this  subject  strictly  within 
its  bounds,  we  are  considering  a 
"future  artist"  who  is  really  going  in  for  an 
A.B.  degree.  He  is  undertaking,  with  a 
few  variations,  perhaps,  from  the  average 
schedule,  to  be  an  undergraduate  for  four 
years,  with  all  which  that  means.  .  .  .  He 
is  not  a  young  person  who  is  going  to  study 
art  at  a  university. 

This  being  understood,  it  seems  that  a 
very  interesting  point  in  the  development 
of  education  has  been  reached  when  such  a 
question  has  been  asked. 

At  the  first  glance,  there  is  an  obvious 
answer,  and  a  perfectly  just  one.  Broadly 
speaking,  open  doors  to  education  are  the 
hope  of  the  race,  and  it  is  the  benign  act 
of  generous  patrons  and  faculties  to  wave 
the  artist  toward  them,  as  well  as  every  one 
else. 


The  trouble  is  that  we  encounter  paradox 
the  moment  we  undertake  to  formulate  or 
confine  questions  of  culture  where  the 
Fine  Arts  are  concerned.  What  an  im- 
mense satisfaction  it  would  be  if  we  could 
really  catch  the  secret  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  most  determined  bidder. 

If,  having  found  a  solution,  we  did  not 
have  to  explain  at  once,  that  it  only  worked 
in  certain  cases,  and  that  the  exact  op- 
posite was  just  as  true.  People  desirous  of 
stimulating  the  best  interests  of  humanity 
not  only  do  not  give  up  the  quest,  but  are 
more  than  ever  determined  to  find  the  key. 
and  if  one  undertakes  to  cite  cases  where 
the  God-given  magic  has  been  independent 
of  any  sort  of  education  from  without,  and 
sometimes  even  on  its  own  ground,  the 
educator  at  once  replies.  "  Can  you  find  any 
reason  to  prove  that  the  ignorant  and  gifted 
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being  would  not  have  shone  more  gloriously 
still  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal 
education?" 

Also,  why  may  not  a  richly  equipped 
university,  with  a  department  of  fine  arts, 
thoroughly  furnished  with  able  professors 
and  fine  examples,  provide  for  the  artist 
in  embryo  the  best  start  he  can  have? 

It  may  here  be  noted  without  incon- 
gruity that  the  number  of  persons  who  now 
embark  upon  the  career  of  an  artist  is  a  very 
large  and  ever-increasing  one.  This  does 
not  mean  that  nature  is  bestowing  her  gifts 
of  imagination  and  expression  more  gener- 
ously now  than  ever  before,  but  that 
hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  of  young 
people  select  the  life  of  an  artist  as  being 
the  most  interesting  and  sympathetic. 

The  question  is  not  now  that  of  laboring 
for  years,  perhaps,  as  the  servant  of  an 
artist,  at  his  beck  and  call,  doing  all  the 
obscure  and  mechanical  portions  of  the 
master's  own  work,  under  his  direction. 

In  these  days  the  very  agreeable  initial 
experience  of  the  art  student  at  the  art 
school,  together  with  the  possibility  of  his 
l>eing  a  great  artist  some  day,  arc  enough 
to  tempt  him  to  dare  the  uncertainties  of 
the  final  outcome.  Take  such  an  one  and 
send  him  to  college.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  majority  of  youths  of  this 
type  would  be  diverted  by  college  life  and  ex- 
perience from  a  profession  for  which  they  had 
no  natural  gifts.  How,  then,  about  putting 
the  really  gifted  and  impressionable  mind  to 
this  lest?  Shall  we  lose  it  to  some  other 
profession  where  perhaps  perception  and 
originality  are  as  much  called  for?  If  this 
impressionable  and  still,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  nebulous  being, cannot  stand  the  pro- 
cesses of  college  life,  and  come  out  with  his 
individuality  and  sensitiveness  unchanged; 
if  his  talent  is  not  robust  enough  to  stand 
it.  perhaps  it  is  better  that  he,  too,  should 
turn  to  a  profession  less  "temperamental." 

By  this  it  seems  that  the  weeding  out 
process  undergone  at  college  is  likely  to 
reduce  the  ranks  of  those  longing  to  under- 
take the  high  adventure  of  Art  quite  con- 
siderably, and  we  have  the  paradox  of  a 
ease  where  cultivation  may  prove  the 
agent  for  diminishing  our  product  in  bulk. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  those 
whose  leaning  toward  an  artist's  life  is  based 
on  something  other  than  real  aptitude, 


must  be  considered  as  not  belonging  within 
the  strict  lines  of  the  subject.  The  class 
is  very  small  of  those  who  have  talents  that 
might  finally  result  in  a  real  contribution 
to  Art. 

Supposing  such  an  one  to  have  cm- 
barked  ou  his  college  career:  might  not 
several  hours  a  week  of  drawing  from  the 
antique,  several  courses  in  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Art  be  an  admirable 
way  of  storing  up  material  for  the  future? 
These  are  methods  that  will  occur  readily 
to  the  educator,  and  surely  it  is  well  that 
they  should  be  open  to  the  choice  of  the 
student,  but  let  it  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  are  his  form  of  cultivation  "par 
excellence."  If  his  watchful  advisors  see 
in  his  personality  something,  yet  nebulous, 
which  suggests  future  potentialities,  let 
it  be  always  remembered  that  the  artist's 
mind,  even  in  embryo,  can  only  increase 
its  force  by  fusion,  not  by  annexation. 
It  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  kind  of  mind 
that  is,  as  it  were,  the  possession  of  an 
individual.  The  latter  type  of  mind  is 
something  like  a  great  cabinet,  with  in- 
numerable pigeon-holes,  from  any  one  of 
which  its  owner  can  take  out  the  fact  or 
the  idea  he  wants  and  use  it.  With  such 
a  mind  it  is  almost  a  passion  to  add  more 
and  more  pigeon-holes  and  fill  them.  He 
is  by  no  means  cold  in  his  quest,  and  his 
volition  enters  into  such  a  practice  much 
more  than  it  ever  could  into  the  mind  of  an 
artist. 

The  born  artist  is  not  a  collector  of  any- 
thing until  perhaps  he  has  got  through 
creating.  He  does  not  even  try  to  collect 
impressions.  He  is  a  melting  pot  into 
which  material  may  be  poured. 

If  the  heat  and  fusion  are  sufficient,  the 
matter  will  be  assimilated,  good  or  bad,  and 
will  appear  in  some  form,  later  on.  One 
thing  may  be  counted  on:  whatever  goes  in 
will  have  to  pass  through  the  crucible,  and 
will  probably  come  out  something  else. 

This  makes  the  education  of  the  artist, 
that  is  the  education  that  is  applied  to 
him  by  experienced  elders,  something 
quite  different  from  the  obvious  method. 
This  does  not  imply  that  a  young  person 
whose  potentialities  are  only  possible 
should  be  treated  as  if  he  were  an  abnormal 
or  superman.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
for  him  than  this. 
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Sorrow,  neglect,  obstacles,  are  the  food 
on  which  talent  thrives,  if  not  too  long 
endured. 

Talent  is  like  a  fine  silk  cord.  Try  to 
break  it,  and  you  will  cut  your  fingers  first. 

It  may  be  neglected,  it  should  never  be 
petted.  Also  to  return  to  the  melting  pot 
again.  If  we  should  throw  in  our  History 
of  Art,  it  might  appear  later  as  a  lively 
hatred  of  histories  of  all  kinds,  and  our 
Philosophy  of  Art  (by  a  German,  perhaps,) 
may  only  result  in  the  immorality  of 
examination  dodging  and  bad  marks. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if,  as 
the  slang  is,  he  is  "any  good,"  our  boy 
will  already  have  feelings,  shy  and  secret, 
about  Art.  There  will  be  a  dream  tissue 
somewhere  above  him,  and  he  will  deeply  re- 
sent any  attempt  to  materialize  or  classify 
it.  He  will  indeed  be  greatly  favored  by 
heaven  if  his  dream-tissue  be  allowed  to 
float  about  his  head  without  being  touched 
by  himself  or  anyone  else  during  his  college 
years.  Incidentally  let  it  be  suggested 
also,  that  since  our  Art  schools  are  so  ably 
organized  and  so  complete  now,  courses 
in  the  Histoy  of  Art,  or  in  the  lives  of  great 
artists,  might  be  offered  in  them,  and  that 
the  students  should  be  obliged  or  at  any 
rate  encouraged  to  take  them.  They 
would  be  an  admirable  mental  tonic  to 
the  average  art-student. 

Perhaps  it  will  l>e  as  well  now  to  take  a 
typical  instance  (paradox  again),  for  we 
have,  to  begin  with,  to  cross  out  the  major- 
ity of  persons  who  become  artists.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  very  small  privileged 
minority,  who  do,  in  a  way,  need  help, 
because  most  of  their  privileges  are  very 
much  against  them  as  artists.  We  have 
to  cross  out  that  great  class  to  whom  the 
degree  of  A.B.  is  an  impossibility,  but  from 
which  more  than  often  great  artists  are 
recruited.  The  poor,  the  obscure,  the 
children  of  mechanics,  laborers,  small 
shop-keepers:  people  in  fact  who  have  to 
earn  their  living  after,  or  perhaps  before, 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

Let  us  take  as  an  instance  from  the 
privileged  class,  a  really  gifted  boy,  a  great 
deal  more  gifted  than  anyone  has  guessed. 
He  has  shown  no  evidence  of  this  except  a 
few  queer  drawings,  but  has  manifested 
great  resource  and  ingenuity  at  times,  most 
unexpectedly:  such  as  inventing  the  means 


of  saving  a  cat's  life  from  an  unaccountable 
position  on  a  roof.  He  has  been  known  to 
pass  from  a  languor  almost  amounting  to 
lethargy,  to  the  most  intense  and  sustained 
ebullition  of  energy  toward  an  end  per- 
ceived by  no  one  but  himself. 

In  an  old  portfolio  his  mother  one  day 
found  some  verses  in  his  unformed  hand- 
writing about  dew,  and  grass,  and  the  smell 
of  the  woods  after  rain.  She  read  them 
guiltily  and  hid  them  again,  knowing  she 
had  no  right  there.  His  parents  feel  rather 
anxious  about  his  future,  because  of  his  so 
quickly  and  determinedly  rejecting  all 
suggestions  about  his  future  profession. 

It  is  finally  extracted  from  him  that  what 
he  really  wants  is  to  be  an  artist.  It  is 
urged  that  he  have  an  education  first. 
He  consents.  His  entrance  at  college  is 
about  in  the  average.  He  is  never  very 
happy,  as  he  never  feels  quite  at  home  in 
any  circle.  He  is  always  too  young  or 
too  old.  Every  now  and  then  he  surprises 
his  masters:  at  one  time  by  his  dullness,  at 
another  by  his  easy  mastery.  He  draws  a 
design  for  a  new  class  seal  which  surprises 
everyone.  Some  said  they  did  not  know 
F.  had  ever  taken  lessons.    Others  said 

he  got  it  done  at  's.    The  fact  was,  he 

had  never  drawn  a  seal  before  nor  thought 
much  about  them.  He  had  come  across  an 
old  book  once  at  home.  It  had  many 
illustrations.  He  had  spent  an  afternoon 
with  it  when  he  should  have  been  doing 
something  else.  In  such  ways  does  an 
artist  feed  himself. 

We  will  not  proceed  further  in  the  history 
of  this  rather  fascinating  youth;  only 
taking  him  as  a  type,  though  paradox  again, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  type  among  artists 
of  real  value.  They  are  of  course  all  in- 
dividuals. Rut  what  had  better  be  done 
for  him  during  his  college  course? 

Any  kind  of  what  is  called  manual  train- 
ing is  rather  impractical.  The  work  that 
might  be  laid  out  in  the  way  of  modelling, 
carving,  etc..  and  the  small  amount  of  time 
that  is  possible  for  it  make  it  too  fragmen- 
tary. Not  that  more  time  should  be  given 
to  these  things  in  the  university  program, 
but.  since  this  cannot  be.  the  only  methml 
possible  is  too  superficial  for  the  really 
creative  artist  to  be.  He  would  gladly 
linger  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  watch 
his   devices   and   fittings.    His  curiosity 
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would  be  unbounded  in  a  house  painter's 
cellar  among  the  varnishes  and  cans,  or 
in  a  stonecutter's  yard;  and  he  will  visit 
the  room  where  the  easts  from  the  Antique 
have  to  suffer  the  shame  and  martyrdom 
of  being  a  despised  preliminary  to  the  life- 
class.  He  will  not  much  wish  to  go  there 
while  the  class  is  in  session,  for  he  hates  the 
idea  of  making  "one  of  those  drawings,"  and 
although  he  has  a  marvelous  vision  of  a 
beautiful  one,  he  humbly  believes  himself 
incapable  of  making  it,  as  indeed  he  is, 
unless  he  had  time  to  try. 

The  genuine  artist  must  take  a  deep  hold 
or  none  at  all.  and  a  "grazing  touch"  is  as 
nerve-rasping  as  a  flapping  blind  or  a  loose 
tooth. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  some  of  our 
universities  the  department  of  fine  arts 
provides  for  the  most  profound  researches 
into  the  theory  of  design,  and  when  I  speak 
of  "grazing  touch"  I  refer  only  to  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  practice  with  ma- 
terials. If  the  student  has  the  making  of 
an  artist,  who  will  be  a  painter  or  sculptor, 
and  who  will  turn  eventually  to  one  of  the 
many  channels  where  color  or  clay  in  a  really 
material  sense  is  used,  none  of  the  limited 
possibilities  for  practice  that  can  be  offered 
to  him,  inside  the  college  sphere,  will  be 
of  much  use  to  him. 

During  his  college  years  the  prevailing 
currents  will  be  too  strong  for  the  impres- 
sionable and  eager  youth  to  oppose  to 
them  his  still  embryonic  gift,  which,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  be  worn  down  and  away 
by  friction  and  attrition.  In  my  opinion 
almost  nothing  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
means  of  cultivation  can  be  used  or  applied 
fruitfully;  but  undoubtedly  the  under- 
graduate's choice  in  the  matter,  of  course, 
may  greatly  influence  and  enrich  his  future 
creative  power. 

I  believe  that  the  broader,  I  might  say 
the  more  cosmic,  these  are,  the  better; 
and  they  should  be  chosen  not  so  much 
for  acquiring  information  a*  for  enlarging 
his  view.  It  is  not  advisable  for  him  to 
enter  upon  a  very  large  range  of  studies. 

One  cannot  look  over  the  official  registers 
issued  by  the  universities  without  being 
impressed  by  the  liberality  of  choice  of- 
fered to  students.  Certain  requirements, 
however,  have  to  be  met  for  winning  a 
degree.    It  is  not  possible  here  to  suggest 


except  in  the  most  general  way  the  sub- 
jects which  the  coming  artist  would  do  well 
to  choose.  Certain  kinds  of  science; 
mathematics,  in  its  infallible  sequences 
would  be  sympathetic  to  the  artist's  mind, 
for  he  loves  cause  and  effect,  and  to  find 
the  resting  places  of  thought.  All  sorts 
of  origins  are  food  for  him.  more  than 
developed  subsequent  conditions. 

To  specify  for  a  moment,  the  origin 
and  history  of  Man  upon  the  earth,  as  far 
as  it  is  known,  with  what  accompanies 
and  surrounds  it,  will  acquaint  him  with 
what  it  is  most  essential  that  any  creative 
intelligence  should  be  aware  of,  his  place, 
his  very  small  place,  in  the  sphere  of  being, 
and  also  of  his  high  charge  as  frontiersman 
and  torch  bearer.  Also  in  this  study  the 
student  will  come  across  the  first  gropings 
of  the  art  spirit.  Gropings  do  I  say? 
He  will  discover  that  twenty  thousand  odd 
years  ago  works  of  Art  were  created  which 
are  examples  of  noble  synthetic  achieve- 
ment. Many  artists  now  are  trying  to  get 
back  to  them.  With  small  success,  how- 
ever, for  Art  cannot  be  twice  born. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
artist  does  not  enter  upon  his  life  as  such, 
and  find  himself  based  solidly,  like  the 
business  man,  or  the  lawyer,  on  abso- 
lutely accepted  conditions  which  no  one 
can  gainsay  because  they  have  been 
proved.  Accepted  conditions  arc  almost 
as  fallible  as  the  superficial  dashes  this 
way  and  that,  which  can  so  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  new  eras.  When  the  young 
artist  finds  himself  in  a  clique  of  apostles 
of  some  new  light,  which  they  aver  has 
never  shone  before  and  which  is  going  to 
change  everything,  it  will  be  far  more 
possible  for  him  to  keep  his  footing  in  the 
shallow  rapid  current,  if  he  is  tall  enough 
to  see  the  shore  on  either  side  and  know 
where  he  is.  He  will  be  able  to  smile  at 
half-baked  theories,  and  he  will  know  what 
tests  to  put  to  them.  He  will  not  be  averse, 
either,  to  learning  when  and  where  he 
may,  following  the  example  of  the  sages 
of  all  time. 

There  can  be  no  real  freedom  without 
wisdom,  and  that  is  what  his  years  in  col- 
lege should  bring  him.  And  in  his  later 
years  when  achievement  gives  him  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  directing  force  among 
the  artists  of  his  time;  when  his  influence 
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on  juries  for  exhibitions,  awards,  etc., 
calls  for  his  vote,  the  depth  of  his  culture 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  his  usefulness. 

I  think  the  advantages  from  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages,  especially  Greek, 
as  a  part  of  his  college  program,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  He  cannot  study  Greek 
without  becoming  familiar  with  Greek 
life  and  thought,  and  the  conditions  that 
produced  Greek  Art. 

If  he  is  really  penetrated  by  its  essential 
significance,  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  a  classicist,  or  of  mistaking 
archeology  for  Art. 

Then  it  seems,  too,  that  the  artist  should, 
rather  than  any  of  the  other  modern  lan- 
guages, really  know  French;  if  not  to 
speak  it,  to  read  it  as  easily  as  English. 
Not  only  so  that  he  may  l>e  familiar  with 
French  criticism,  but  that  the  element  of 
perfection  in  the  French  language,  perfec- 
tion and  clearness,  in  elasticity,  we  might 
say,  may  show  him  how  far  possibilities 
of  thought  expression  can  go,  and  he  will 
require  the  same  testimony  in  his  own  art 
and  in  the  productions  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Moreover  no  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  French  language,  and  so  with 
French  thought,  can  possibly  know  the 
joys  that  he  has  missed;  joys  especially 
sweet  to  the  artist,  of  the  thing  admirably 
well  done,  not  set  up  and  labelled  in  a 
museum,  but  lying  before  him  upon  the 
page  of  a  book,  burning  quietly  there  and 
warming  his  tepid  heart. 

It  is  impossible  here  and  now  to  go  into 
an  examination  of  all  the  branches  of  study 
that  might  fertilize  the  mind  of  a  young 
artist:  but  it  may  be  averred,  that  if  shells 
of  studies  and  crammings  for  examinations 
are  futile  for  the  average  student,  they 
arc  worse  than  useless  for  the  artist-to-l>c. 
They  are,  indeed,  positively  pernicious, 
for  they  form  insincere  habits  of  mind. 
Mental  probity  is  the  artist's  indispensable 
guide,  and  getting  through  somehow,  or 
pretending  to  get  through,  that  is,  a  shoddy 
shuffling  method,  is  the  unpardonable  sin 
in  Art. 

What  he  has  managed  to  see m  to  know 
of  a  course  will  be  worthless  to  him  as  an 
asset,  and  the  only  practice  the  artist  will 
get  out  of  this  will  be  in  the  ingenuity  of 
the  dodge  he  used;  for  the  artist  spends 
his  life  in  inventing  ways  of  doing  things. 


How  much  will  the  artist  gain  from  the 
social  side  of  college  life?  Not  much. 
It  will  add  nothing  to  what  his  personality 
may  manifest  of  itself  in  his  art,  to  have  its 
corners  shaped  away  in  order  to  conform 
to  an  accepted  type,  that  of  his  class  and 
the  societies  to  which  he  may  belong. 
Many  business  men  look  back  upon  the 
precious  period  of  their  college  life  as  the 
only  social  episode  in  their  existence  that 
really  had  the  zest  and  charm  they  fail 
to  find  later  in  the  results  of  money- 
getting. 

An  artist  is  always  young,  and  if  he  has 
real  individuality  he  will  always  have  a 
good  share  of  sympathetic  human  inter- 
course. And  when  he  does  not,  when  he 
is  lonely  and  shut  in,  the  best  idea  he  may 
ever  have  may  germinate. 

How  about  athletics?  He  will  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  take  part  in  them  and 
to  excel,  and  his  ingenuity  and  natural 
gift  of  expression  will  be  decidedly  felt. 
The  question  is,  will  successes  in  this  field 
make  up  to  him  for  having  spent  four 
years  of  the  blossoming  period  upon  arts, 
for  foot-hall,  base-ball,  rowing,  etc.,  are 
arts  as  well  as  sciences,  which  do  not  in 
their  essential  quality  of  team-work  pre- 
pare him  for  the  game,  for  art  is  in  some 
respects  like  a  game  which  he  will  have 
to  play  alone. 

How  about  the  question  with  which  we 
might  have  begun  this  discussion  as  well 
as  ended  it? 

Will  it  not  be  too  late,  after  his  college 
years,  for  him  to  begin  to  learn  his  craft? 

This  question  would  not  be  so  difficult 
to  dispose  of  if  our  youth  were  of  the  sort 
who  enter  college  early.  The  boy  who 
enters  college  at  sixteen,  has  a  mind  so 
naturally  collective  that  school  examina- 
tions have  been  hoops  through  which  he 
has  leaped  from  the  back  of  a  fine  memory ; 
he  also  has  a  power  of  instant  and  complete 
concentration  which  can  be  counted  on  for 
any  subject. 

This  is  not  the  material  from  which  artists 
are  made.  Our  youth  is  a  rather  re- 
calcitrant and  uncertain  subject,  and  he 
may  be  twenty-four  or  five  before  he  is 
ready  to  begin  his  serious  work  as  an  artist. 

Strangely  enough,  judging  from  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  it  may  not  be  on  the 
technical  side  that  he  may  fall  short.  In 
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plastic  art.  unlike  music,  there  is  nothing 
that  corresponds  to  the  physical  force  and 
flexibility  achieved  by  years  of  scale  and 
exercise  playing.  Granted  a  gift,  a  real 
gift  of  expression,  and  a  vital  vision  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  may  be 
done  before  years  of  what  is  called  practice 
have  been  spent.  It  sometimes  seems  as 
if  the  preliminary  stages,  and  even  the  use 
of  materials,  had  been  learned  in  a  previous 
existence. 

Where  failure  may  be,  however,  in  the 
late  beginner,  is  in  the  force  of  his  message. 

George  Meredith  says:  "Youth  has  an 
edge  which  it  is  desirous  of  blunting." 
It  is  irremediable  that  this  edge  should  be 
blunted  on  anything  whatsoever  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  supreme  object,  and 
the  natural  channel  of  expression  should 
be  carved  deep  by  impulse  before  there  has 
been  time  to  doubt.  The  years  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  can  hardly  be 
spared,  emotionally,  from  the  life  of  an 
artist. 

The  question  of  sending  the  future 
artist  to  college  (supposing  one  had  guessed 
his  future  correctly),  or  of  launching  him 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  on  his 
serious  art  studies,  is  a  very  delicate  one. 
and  absolutely  no  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
The  real  sphere  of  Art  cannot  be  reached 
without  sacrifice  of  many  kinds.  The 
price  is  high,  and  gold  is  not  the  medium 
of  exchange.    Great  expenditure  must  be 


made  with  uncertain  promises  of  return. 
We  all  feel,  in  these  days,  that  in  any 
sphere,  where  it  is  possible,  a  college  educa- 
tion should  precede  every  start  in  life. 

It  is  hard  that  it  cannot  be  pointed  to  as 
the  best  first  step  in  the  artist's  life,  since 
it  is  so  in  nearly  every  other.  Given  all 
that  a  college  education  might  add,  would 
add,  if  well-directed,  to  the  whole  nature 
of  the  artist,  it  is  still  unequal. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  university 
can  give  to  the  artist  that  can  make  up 
to  him  for  the  breach  in  his  life  and  the 
loss  of  those  years.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
college  life  is  chosen,  the  one  important 
matter  is  that  cultivation  rather  than  educa- 
tion in  his  own  field  will  yield  the  greatest 
return.  Fertilization  rather  than  planting. 
Let  the  youth  be  ready  for  the  seed.  I^et 
the  rich  soil  have  been  put  in;  that  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  him. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
because  one  has  to  state  the  viewpoint  of 
an  artist  thus  candidly,  it  is  not  regrettable 
that  there  is  not  room  for  the  full  benefits 
of  the  university  in  the  life  of  an  artist. 

What  the  Fine  Arts  Department  can 
do  for  the  undergraduate  in  general  is 
inestimable.  It  remains  to  the  artist  to 
be  grateful  to  such  movements  as  that  of 
the  College  Art  Association  for  bringing 
a  new  and  vita!  interest  in  Art  to  what  the 
universities  offer  to  the  youth  of  this 
country. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  AT  THE 
CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


BY  HAMILTON  HELL 


THIS  is  the  day  of  specialists  and  speci- 
alization and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  even  our  Museums,  whose 
mission,  one  would  think,  is  to  be  electric 
should  reflect  to  some  extent  this  spirit  of 
the  age. 

For  instance,  no  Museum  can  hope  now 
to  compete  with  the  collection  of  Far 
Eastern  Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston,  which  therefore  must  be  regarded 
as  par  excellence  the  sj»eeial  Museum  of  this 
art. 


The  new  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  is 
proposing,  among  its  many  activities,  to 
devote  itself  more  particularly  to  the  early 
art  of  this  country;  surely  a  commendable 
and  patriotic  ambition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  a  propitious  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  acquisition  of  two  portraits  by  Cop- 
ley, one  a  three-quarter  length  of  Mrs.  John 
Greene,  "Catherine,  daughter  of  Governor 
William  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  wife  of 
John  Greene  id  Boston"  (Frank  W.  Bay. 
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ley-Copley  p.  129)  in  a  f runic  said  to  have 
been  carved  by  Paul  Revere,  .standing  in  a 
white  satin  dress  and  blue  scarf,  leaning  on 
a  red-brown  rock  under  a  tree.  It  is  signed 
J.  S.  C.  in  a  cypher  and  dated  17G9.  The 
other,  a  bust  of  a  Hogarthiau  jwrsonagc. 
Nathaniel  Hurd.  leaning  over  his  clasped 
hands  on  a  table,  in  a  brown  dressing  gown 
faced  with  faded  crimson  over  a  green  waist- 
coat with  gilt  buttons.  His  collar  is  un- 
buttoned and  he  wears  a  dark  green  cap, 
such  as  our  forefathers  used  to  protect  their 
shaven  pates  when  in  wigless  deshabille. 
A  few  years  later  in  date  than  the  Mrs. 
Greene,  it  is  so  much  more  skillful  in  execu- 
tion that  one  is  surprised  to  note  that  it 
was  painted  before  and  not  after  his  visit  to 
Europe.  The  carmines  have  faded,  as  they 
have  more  or  less  in  almost  all  his  American 
portraits,  but  in  mastery  of  brush  the  pic- 


ture yields  nothing  to  some  of  his  English 
contemporaries.  Signed  with  the  initials, 
J.  S.  C.  on  a  label.  Hurd  was  a  well  known 
engraver,  made  the  seals  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  of  most  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
He  also  engraved  many  of  Copley's  own 
pictures. 

The  third  portrait  of  importance  in  the 
collection  is  by  John  Xaegle  and  is  signed 
on  the  back.  "Original  portrait  of  M.  L. 
Hurlbut.  Esq.,  painted  by  John  Naegle, 
Phila.  Dec.  1840."  It  is  an  admirable, 
even  a  brilliant  picture  and  with  its  air  of 
distinction  and  rich  flesh  tones  suggests  the 
work  of  l^awrence. 

G  P.  A.  Healy.  by  himself;  paiuted  in 
1852,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 
is  a  sound  piece  of  work  and  well  sustains 
the  reputation  of  this  amazingly  prolific 
painter. 
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NEW  TYPE  OF  THE  WEATHERVANE 

BY  ROBERT  H.  VAN  COURT 


ANYONE  who  studies,  however  cas- 
ually, the  details  of  the  architecture 
and  decoration  of  the  past  can  hardly  fail 
to  he  impressed  witli  the  care  and  thought 
which  even  the  most  eminent  of  architects 
and  the  most  skillful  of  designers  hestowed 
upon  what  are  often  regarded  today  as  t In- 
most trivial  of  accessories.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  designed  many  of  the  small  details 
of  his  great  English  churches,  and  such 
master  designers  and  craftsmen  as  Adam 
and  Cellini,  and  a  host  of  others  lavished 
their  skill  and  care  upon  the  making  of 
objects  often  small  and  relatively  unim- 
portant. 

Modern  architects  and  craft  workers  are 
acquiring  much  of  this  old  time  point  of 
view.  After  all  the  effect  of  a  finished  and 
completed  work  is  dependent  not  wholly 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  decoration;  they  are  readily 
seen  and  instantly  appreciated,  but  sym- 
metry and  complete  harmony  require  that 
the  entire  work  be  consistent,  and  con- 
sistency places  a  high  value  upon  the  careful 


and  thoughtful  planning  and  working  out 
of  many  small  details. 

The  weathervane.  always  useful  and  fre- 
quently picturesque,  is  among  what  may 
be  called  the  accessories  of  building  which 
are  just  now  receiving  their  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  being  raised  from  the  forlorn 
and  lowly  state  into  which  it  has  fallen 
through  long  ages  of  neglect.  So  com- 
pletely have  the  weathervanc's  decorative 
possibilities  been  overlooked,  that  until 
comparatively  recently  hardly  any  one  has 
seemed  to  imagine  a  vane  in  any  more 
interesting  garb  than  that  of  an  arrow 
or  perhaps  of  a  bronze  or  gilded  steed 
prancing  through  the  air  above  a  barn  or  a 
stable.  It  has  required  the  force  of  example 
— readily  supplied  by  a  few  notable  archi- 
tects— to  demonstrate  and  make  plain  the 
latent  possibilities  which  the  weathervane 
holds  forth. 

The  vane,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
exceedingly  ancient,  and  its  use  extends 
far  back  into  that  dim  and  uncertain  period 
of  time  when  the  light  of  recorded  history 
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gives  way  to  the  twilight  of  tradition. 
The  name  in  its  historic  sense  signifies 
something  spread  out,  and  quite  possibly 
the  earliest  of  weathervane.s  was  a  battle 
flag  placed  upon  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress. 
One  of  the  most  famous  relics  of  antiquity 
at  Athens  is  the  "Tower  of  the  Winds" 
or  horologium  built  by  Andronicus.  a 
Greek  astronomer,  about  100  B.  C.  The 
building  is  really  a  much  glorified  weather- 
vane,  for  upon  its  eight  sides  are  por- 
trayals of  the  eight  winds  of  heaven,  while 
upon  the  summit  a  bronze  Triton,  turned 
about  by  every  passing  breeze,  pointed  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  proceeded. 
Another  form  of  the  wealhervanc.  very 
ancient  and  yet  still  in  use,  particularly 
upon  sailing  vessels  of  various  kinds,  is 
merely  a  cone  of  bunting  attached  to  a 
metal  ring  which  is  quickly  filled  or  in- 
flated by  even  the  lightest  zephyr  which 
may  l>e  abroad. 

There  has  always  been  a  certain  vague 
connection  between  the  form  of  a  weather- 
vane  and  the  type  of  building  upon  which 
it  has  been  placed  or  of  certain  historical 
associations,  and  this  sense  of  what  might 
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be  called  the  fitness  of  things  has  had  its 
effect  upon  the  designing  of  many  of  those 
recently   planned.    We   are  accustomed 
to  the  figure  of  a  horse  above  a  stable,  and 
that  of  a  gilded  cock  upon  a  church  spire 
is  so  well  known  that  the  term  "weather- 
cock"   has    become    synonymous  with 
"  wcathervane."  The  use  of  the  cock  upon 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  often  supposed  to 
refer  to  St.  Peter's  denial  of  our  Lord,  is 
susceptible  to  a  far  more  worthy  interpreta- 
tion.   The  cock,  being  the  herald  of  the 
morn  and  of  all  the  animals  the  first  to 
awake,   typifies   the  unceasing  vigilance 
and  watchfulness  of  the  Church  particularly 
when,  placed  on  high,  it  veers  about  to 
view  the  world  in  every  direction.    On  the 
spire  of  the  old  church  at  Marblehead  and 
also  upon  the  dome  of  the  Boston  State 
House  there  are  very  old  weather  vanes 
in  the  form  of  codfish— wholly  appropriate 
when  one  remembers  that  the  cod  brought 
prestige  and  affluence  to  entire  generations 
of  Marblehcad's  fishermen  and  that  it  has 
always  been  identified  in  a  particular  way 
with  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Another   famous   American  weathcrvane 
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is  that  upon  Faneuil  Hall  in  the  form  of  a 
grasshopper.  Being  itself  the  very  type 
and  symbol  of  mutability  and  change  the 
vane  may  very  fittingly  assume  a  vast 
variety  of  appearances  making  it  equally 
appropriate  upon  buildings  of  widely 
different  types.  Where  used  at  all  it  may 
well  afford  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  building  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used.  Should  the  weathervanc  surmount 
a  garage  it  may  assume  the  form  of  a  motor 
being  driven  through  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  and  rich  indeed  is  the  opportunity 
for  clever  designing  when  the  building  is  a 
barn,  a  stable  or  a  farm  structure  of  almost 
any  kind.  Upon  a  gate  lodge  or  a  coach- 
ing club  a  vane  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
coach  and  four;  upon  a  gardener's  cottage 
it  may  show  the  gardener  watering  his 
plants  or  upon  a  school  house  it  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  quill  pen.  A  highly  dec- 
orative ship  is  always  appropriate  when 
used  as  a  weathervanc  upon  a  boathouse, 
a  yacht  club  or  upon  a  structure  identified 
in  any  way  with  the  water  or  with  maritime 
pursuits.  Some  country  homes  where 
weather  vane-s  are  in  use  are  fitted  with 
dials,  much  resembling  the  dials  of  clocks. 


in  the  halls  or  the  living  rooms,  where  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  indicated  by  an 
electrical  device  connected  with  the  vane 
outside. 

Notwithstanding  its  highly  decorative 
qualities  a  weathervane  need  not  be  unduly 
difficult  to  make  and  it  may  be  safely 
attempted  by  anyone  possessed  of  even 
ordinary  ability  as  a  craftsman.  The 
design  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  or 
drawn  in  silhouette  and  must  be  as  bold 
and  striking  as  )>ossible  and  with  very  few 
details  since,  owing  to  the  height  from  the 
ground  at  which  it  will  be  placed,  such 
minuthe  of  design  would  be  wholly  lost. 
The  design  may  be  cut  from  very  thin  wood 
or  from  sheet  metal;  frequently  it  is  made 
of  two  very  thin  sheets  of  metal  with  wood 
between.  Any  details  which  stand  out 
from  the  body  of  the  design  should  be 
strongly  braced  or  reinforced  for  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  vane  will  have  to 
buffet  the  fierce  gales  of  winter  as  well  as 
to  encounter  the  gentle  zephyrs  of  summer 
and  it  must  be  built  accordingly. 

The  weathervane  must  swing  or  pivot 
easily  upon  its  vertical  support;  there 
must  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  being 
so  easily  and  readily  moved  that  it  will 
quickly  respond  to  the  lightest  summer 
breeze  it  may  have  to  indicate.  There  is 
but  one  other  thing  vitally  necessary  to 
the  vane's  complete  success,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  attain:  the  placing  of  the 
weathervane  upon  its  upright  support 
must  be  so  done  that  the  weight  will  he 
evenly  distributed  upon  the  two  sides  but 
at  the  same  time  the  greater  bulk  or  expanse 
of  surface  must  he  upon  the  side  opposite 
that  which  is  intended  to  face  the  wind. 
This  preserving  of  the  balance  of  weight 
irrespective  of  the  matter  of  expanse  may 
be  easily  managed  by  a  little  judicious 
"weighting"  of  some  sort,  but  unless  it  be 
done  the  vane  may  Ik-  destroyed,  or  badly 
bent  by  the  wind — in  any  event  it  will  be 
unreliable  and  everything  which  a  useful 
and  rcliahle  weathervane  should  not  be. 

For  general  use  a  vane  painted  black 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  a  vane  either 


gilded  or  painted  in  colors  though  since 
there  arc  no  rules  upon  the  subject  one  may 
follow  one's  inclination  without  breaking 
any  architectural  or  artistic  law.  We  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  silhouettes  cut  from 
black  substances  and,  as  weathervanes  are 
almost  invariably  cut  "en  silhouette," 
black  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
for  its  use.  Gilded  vanes  are  often  appro- 
priate upon  church  spires,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  gilded  vanes  have  acquired  most 
wonderful  tones  of  brown  or  purple  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  upon  imperish- 
able gold  leaf,  but  like  vanes  painted  in 
many  colors,  gilded  vanes — unless  they  be 
of  extraordinary  size  are  apt  to  appear 
weak  and  lacking  in  the  fanciful  dignity 
which  a  successful  weathervane  should 
possess. 

A  great  part  of  the  decorative  effect  of 
vanes  depends  upon  their  being  very  care- 
fully and  correctly  placed.  A  weathervane 
should  always  accentuate  some  vitally  im- 
portant structural  point  or  feature,  or  be 
placed  where  it  will  afford  a  definite  touch 
of  architectural  balance.  A  vane  is  really 
the  last,  crowning  bit  of  decorative  finality, 
and  if  well  designed  and  accurately  placed 
it  will  bestow  the  touch  of  artistic  emphasis. 
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A  wcathervane  upon  one's  country 
estate  should  possess  much  of  the  in- 
dividuality and  distinctiveness  of  the  book- 
plate which  indicates  the  ownership  of  the 
volumes  in  one's  library.  It  is  quite  as 
much  the  medium  of  the  expression  of 
definite  taste,  and  to  select  a  stock  weather- 
vane  from  the  wares  of  some  dealer  in  iron 
work  would  be  the  equivalent  of  purchas- 
ing from  some  stationery  shop  a  bookplate 
which  may  also  be  used  by  several  hundred 
Others.  To  test  the  value  of  such  in- 
dividuality one  need  only  examine  a 
weathervane  which  possesses  definite  char- 
acter and  contrast  its  life  and  vigor  with  the 
somewhat  meaningless  vanes  which  are 
only  too  numerous.  The  individual  vane 
will  always  express  much  of  the  changing 
whimsicality  of  the  wind  the  direction  of 
which  it  records. 


EDMUND  GARRETT'S 

Brookside  House, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  arc  to  be  found  on  the 
following  pages  of  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly interesting  decorative  panels  painted 
by  Mr.  Edmund  II.  Garrett  of  Boston  for 
the  library  of  Brookside  House,  the  summer 
home  of  William  Hall  Walker,  Esquire,  at 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

These  panels  represent  typical  events  of 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Renais- 
sance in  England,  and  the  compositions 
have  as  central  figures,  chosen  for  sym- 
bolical significance,  the  historical  char- 
acters of  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  first  three  of  these  have  as  subjects 
"Drinking  Healths  at  the  Field  of  The 
Cloth  of  Gobi,"  "Henry  VIII  Meets  Anne 
Boleyn  in  the  Gardens  at  Hcver  Castle," 
and  "Henry  VIII  is  Shown  Sir  Thomas 
More's  'Utopia'";  while  the  second  three 
subjects  are  "Defense  of  Poetry,"  "Queen 
Elizabeth  visits  Kenilworth,  1576,"  and 
"Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  single  panels  show- 
ing single  figures  "The  Genius  of  the 
Reformation"  and   "The  Spirit  of  the 

They  are  frankly  decorative  and  in  no 


TUDOR  DECORATIONS 

Great  Harrington 

sense  easel  pictures.  It  is  said  that  the 
paintergot  the  suggestion  of  style  from  some 
old-time  playing  cards,  fine  in  design  and 
color,  but  worked  out  his  scheme  with  due 
deliberation  and  the  utmost  accuracy  con- 
cerning the  historical  details. 

The  library  at  Brookside  is  Tudor- 
Gothic  in  style.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is 
an  elaborately  carved  screen  with  an  en- 
trance on  each  side,  and  surmounted  by  a 
minstrels'  gallery.  Opposite  is  a  large 
Elizabethan  bay-window  with  seats  in  the 
embrasure.  The  other  two  sides  of  the 
room  are  occupied  by  bookcases,  inter- 
rupted on  one  side  by  the  the  fireplace  and 
on  the  other  by  a  second  window.  It  is 
over  these  bookcases  that  the  decorative 
panels  by  Mr.  Garrett  have  been  placed. 
Thus  both  in  setting  and  environment  they 
are  subjectively  most  appropriate. 

It  is  good  to  occasionally  in  these  days 
have  such  works  of  art  as  these,  not  to  go 
"anywhere"  as  are  the  majority  of  easel 
pictures,  but  having  a  particular  place 
and  purpose.  Under  such  conditions  some 
of  the  greatest  works  of  art  in  the  past  were 
created. 
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THE  Great  War  is  doing  for  us  what  no 
tariff  could  have  done.  It  is  giving 
us  a  national  consciousness  of  our  own 
ability  to  produce  house-furnishings  of  good 
taste  and  elegance.  Whether  it  be  the 
influence  of  tradition  or  that  of  the  great 
American  educator,  the  antique  dealer, 
we  have  ever  turned  fondly  to  Europe  for 
the  touch  of  luxury  and  elegance  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  home  of  the  tasteful.  Fur- 
niture of  American  make  has  ever  held  a 
high  popularity,  perhaps  because  its  bulk 
requires  too  great  space  in  shi]>-holds  to 
make  it  a  desirable  commodity  for  impor- 
tation. But  fabrics  for  draperies,  for  cov- 
erings, for  ornamental  bits  of  color,  these 
come  to  us  so  safely  and  compactly,  and  in 
such  satisfying  array  of  In-auty,  that  we  have 
ever  flouted  the  domestic  make,  and  have 
turned  deaf  ears  to  the  prayers  and  ex- 
postulations of  the  American  manufacturer. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  truth.  And  the 
truth  is  that  our  makers  have  been  playing 
an  increasingly  good  second  to  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer.  All  at  once  we  know 
this,  but  not  all  at  once  has  it  happened. 
Conditions  imposed  by  the  Great  War  have 
revealed  the  mild  but  effectual  deception 
played  on  a  puhlic  which  held  the  tradition 
that  art  and  beauty  thrive  not  here. 
Native  wines  of  California  created  only 
criticism,  and  lost  capital,  until  labeled  with 
French  marks.  Then  they  flowed  fragrant 
and  colorful  over  the  glasses,  and  lips  of  the 
fastidious. 

So  with  domestic  fabrics.  We  have  been 
draping  our  walls  and  covering  our  seats 
with  American-made  goods,  whose  origin 
was  cleverly  un mentioned  in  the  shops.  The 
shopper,  whether  a  man  in  trade  or  a 
woman  of  fashion,  has  thus  been  prettily 
and  worthily  tricked  into  assuming  that 
they  were  of  foreign  make,  these  materials 
of  home  manufacture.  And  this  is  no 
new  happening,  for  we  long  have  used 
domestic  goods.  The  mills  where  the 
marvels  of  spinning  are  wrought  have  been 
willing  to  hide  their  time  for  recognition. 
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and,  in  the  meantime,  to  produce  better 
qualities  and  more  beautiful  designs.  The 
result  has  been  an  advance  so  great  that 
only  a  public  with  its  thought  hypnotized 
into  inactivity  could  have  let  the  matter 
go  unrecognized.  Year  after  year  men  of 
ideals  have  been  at  work,  manufacturers 
who  have  been  willing  to  spend  much  of 
their  lives  and  millions  of  their  capital  to 
bring  their  products  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  older  countries.  They  are  easily  de- 
cried, these  efforts,  as  being  commercial 
and  done  for  the  mill-owners'  pecuniary 
benefit.  But  that  fails  to  explain  the 
idealism.  In  two  words  it  is  stated.  The 
masses  will  take  what  is  shown  them  over 
the  counters  as  a  novelty.  But  the  manu- 
facturer in  America  of  today  is  unwilling 
to  offer  the  masses  a  design  or  coloring 
that  is  contrary  to  his  ideals  of  good  taste. 
Therefore,  the  great  mills  at  Paterson, 
Manchester  and  throughout  New  England, 
are  ever  striving  to  surpass  their  own  work 
year  by  year,  and  to  stand  unashamed 
before  the  best  producers  in  the  world. 

It  is  well  that  the  truth  about  American 
manufacturers  is  out.  The  shopper,  or  the 
homemaker  who  puts  all  in  the  hands  of  a 
decorator,  has  had  to  be  told  frankly  that 
European  g*>ods  are  now  not  obtainable, 
that  certain  desired  patterns  are  "out" 
until  after  tins  war.  This  drives  them  to 
the  correct  conclusion  that  the  beautiful 
fabrics  which  they  cati  get  are  made  in 
America.  The  shopman  is  no  longer 
subtly  evasive  or  silent.  He  exposes  with 
frankness,  and  even  pride,  the  fact  that 
these  shimmering  silks  and  dignified 
damasks  and  velvets  are  "made  right  here 
in  our  own  country."  From  scorning 
American  fabrics  and  lauding  European, 
this  educator  has  of  late  turned  into  an 
exploiter  of  the  very  goods  he  once  exhibited 
under  protest,  or  with  concealment  of 
identity  if  their  elegance  warranted. 

This,  then,  is  the  day  of  American  fabrics. 
The  gratification  of  the  public  is  pleased 
and  serene;   that  of  the  men  who  manu- 
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facture  is  profound.  Any  thankless  service 
of  years  gone  by  is  past  and  the  great  fact 
is  paramount,  that  in  the  hour  when 
America  needed  beautiful  fabrics — the 
mills  of  Europe  being  closed — America  was 
in  a  position  to  supply  them. 

Good  taste  has  fallen  like  the  gentle  dew 
from  Heaven  u|>on  our  public,  and  we  are 
more  faistidious  in  design  and  color  than  in 
the  time  of  Victorian  aberrations.  Weavers 
of  decorators'  materials  had  prophetic  vision 
to  see  this  coming.  Preparation  was 
made  for  it  by  sending  clever  young  de- 
signers to  museums  ami  to  modern  studios 
to  copy  the  antique  and  become  infused 
with  the  new.  From  these  sources  come 
the  infinitude  of  design. 

On  design,  color,  and  weave  all  depends. 
Formerly  we  thought — eager  children  in  a 
new  world — that  the  way  to  success  rested 
on  novelty.  In  those  days  we  went  far 
astray.  Designs  for  decorative  fabrics 
resolve  themselves  readily  into  copies  from 
the  antique,  and  the  ultra  modern  drawing, 
which  is  the  bubble  tossed  off  from  the 
Viennese  before  the  great  conflict  taught 
them  better.  Not  that  I  would  condemn 
these  modern  designs,  but  would  merely 
suggest  their  lack  of  serious  and  enduring 
beauty. 

A  purist  in  style  ever  resents  the  tricks 
that  are  played  with  designs  of  fixed  con- 
vention. A  distorted  or  bastard  design 
gives  actual  pain  to  the  beholder.  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  tricks  of  combina- 
tion in  well-known  motives  constitute 
originality  and  show  daring,  and  that 
peculiar  beauty  is  found  in  laying  a  Louis 
XV  shepherdess  basket  on  a  Gothic 
tracery.  Designs  from  the  antique  are 
denounced  by  slightly  trained  designers  as 
"slavish  copies."  But  why?  No  design 
which  has  sufficient  inherent  beauty  to 
remain  dear  to  the  eye  through  the  cen- 
turies can  be  discarded.  It  expresses 
perfection.  Its  every  line  has  been  studied 
and  tried,  and  is  the  result  of  civilization's 
evolution. 

Copies  arc  made  here  which  arc  an 
exquisite  satisfaction  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  line,  and  the  robust 
and  noble  ensemble  of  masses.  Possibly 
at  no  time  has  copying  from  the  old  models 
included  so  wide  a  range  as  at  present, 
and  this  is  easily  attributable  to  the  im- 


proved education  in  art  in  America,  and 
the  demand  created  thereby.  All  styles  in 
architecture  and  decoration  are  searched 
to  make  beautiful  the  superb  homes  being 
so  prodigally  erected  in  our  country. 
Fitly  to  accompany  these,  old  fabrics  of 
all  kinds  are  reproduced  in  design,  in  color, 
and  in  weave.  Arabic  drifting  into  Saracen 
gives  a  class  of  design  which  sends  one 
hunting  for  its  origin  into  fascinating  pages 
of  history  where  Normandy,  Spain  and  the 
East  find  themselves  mingled  in  Sicilian 
scrolls  and  birds  of  an  austere  nobility. 

The  earliest  Gothic  follows  hot  on  this, 
and  brings  similar  superb  harmonies  until 
it  is  expressed  in  that  ultimate  perfection 
of  sparse-filled  velvet  which  holds  a  wander- 
ing tracery.  The  eternal  inspiration  of  the 
Renaissance  shows  the  splendor  of  the  time, 
the  infinitude  of  design.  The  world  was 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  design  at  that  time 
and  drew  patterns  on  every  flat  surface 
in  the  world.  A  fabric  of  velvet  or  damask 
weave  gave  unrivalled  space  for  the  play 
of  fancy,  and  so  came  elegance  and  splendor 
and  nobility. 

Neither  does  our  present  intent  of  copy- 
ing neglect  the  French  periods,  when  the 
Grand  Louis  demanded  fabrics  with  scrolls 
and  flowers  of  heroic  size,  and  his  successor 
played  with  the  eccentric  curves  of  balanced 
relations,  and  led  to  the  garlands  and  rib- 
bons of  the  Sixteenth  Louis,  and  the  severe 
wreaths  and  stripes  of  the  Empire. 

Then  there  is  the  long  line  of  English 
succession  in  fabric  designs,  reflecting  the 
Continent  but  adding  bits  of  her  own 
history,  and  giving  evidence  of  marked 
British  traits. 

All  these  things  fit  our  modern  homes 
which  arc  dashed  with  symbols  or  remi- 
niscences of  older  times,  and  with  flowers 
of  art  for  our  enjoyment  And  all  these 
things  the  manufacturers  do  bravely  well 
to  supply  to  us. 

I  would  do  ill  were  I  to  neglect  proper 
mention  of  the  designers  who  are  giving 
expression  to  the  age  of  the  moment  in 
which  we  live.  In  the  prejudices  of  many 
against  copying,  lives  a  keen  desire  to  say 
something  new.  The  result  is  something 
charmingly  archaic,  that  is,  among  the 
best  of  the  designs.  Geometry  seems  to 
play  a  serious  part  in  their  drawing.  A 
careful  study  of  the  Chaldean,  the  Assyrian, 
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the  earliest  Greek  and  Egyptain  shows 
these  schools  to  be  so  closely  related  in 
effect  to  this  modern  decorative  design 
that  the  imagination  asks  quickly  what  is 
the  kinship  between  our  present  art  con- 
sciousness and  theirs,  that  we  should  find 
similar  expression.  Simplicity  and  ex- 
treme conventionalizing  of  natural  forms 
are  salient  points,  and  next  comes  honesty 
of  color. 

When  velvets  are  treated  in  modern 
fashion  the  laws  are  different,  and  the 
softness  of  the  fabric  is  used  to  produce 
varying  color  effects,  more  than  is  the 
design.  The  print  is  the  natural  field  of 
today's  originator,  either  the  machine- 
made  print  in  silk  or  baser  stuffs;  or  the 
hand  block  is  used  with  that  varying 
subtilily  that  only  hand  work  can  impart. 
Tricks  of  weaving  stuff  arc  principally  such 
as  a  handloorn  only  makes  possible. 

The  weaving  of  fabrics  is  a  matter  of 
mechanical  skill,  of  perfect  machinery  and 
fine  materials.  All  these  are  tested  to  the 
utmost  in  reproductions.  When  a  spec- 
imen from  the  antique  is  to  be  copied, 
expert  workmen  are  given  carte  blanche  as 
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to  expense.  But  for  more  popular  use,  a 
design  suffers  the  process  known  as  adapt- 
ing, which  accommodates  it  to  the  looms, 
and  its  cost  is  halved.  This  is  the  accounting 
for  many  designs  which  part  from  correct- 
ness in  style.  Although  no  silk  cocoons  are 
produced  in  this  country  we  are  among  the 
largest  consumers  of  the  raw  material, 
which  is  still  more  proof  of  the  importance 
of  our  mills. 

As  to  color,  much  may  be  said  in  blame 
as  well  as  praise.  Possibly  the  scientists 
will  one  day  tell  us  that  most  American 
dyers  are  partially  color-blind,  and  then 
we  shall  understand  the  crude  hues  that 
hit  the  eye  and  send  a  shiver  through  the 
spine.  Kven  the  copies  of  European  goods 
miss  often  the  harmonies  of  the  original 
purely  from  lack  of  careful  dyeing  or  color 
selection,  though  copying  should  be  easy. 

Worse  yet  are  the  goods  of  original 
make.  A  while  ago  France  sent  us  a 
wondrous  assortment  of  soft  shimmering 
taffetas  striped  in  delectable  alternations 
of  line  and  colors.  American  makers 
took  the  cue  from  this  widely  popular 
stuff  and  made  gay  sorties  into  original 
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colorings,  with  the  sad  result  that  DO  one 
cares  to  buy  the  inartistic  combinations. 
It  may  he  stated  as  a  business  fact  that 
the  bargain  counters  of  our  shops  are 
tilled  with  goods  that  can  only  be  sold  under 
cost  because  of  their  crude  or  inharmonious 
coloring. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  stroke  the  eagle's 
feathers  than  to  ruffle  them,  so.  we  will  turn 
from  faults  to  realize  seriously  that  this  is 
the  manufacturer's  moment  for  achieving 
a  permanent  high  position  as  producer  of 
fine  fabrics.  The  war  is  on  in  Europe,  by 
which  we  are  thrown  upon  our  own  re- 
sources, makers  have  been  working  for  an 
ideal  for  years,  and  now  the  public  knows 
that  its  much  admired  purchases  are 
stuffs  from  home  mills.  It  seems  not  too 
much  to  expect  great  things  from  this  con- 
dition. 

There  is  but  one  reef  in  the  way  of 
progress,  one  toward  which  American 
manufacture  in  all  departments  always 
steers.  It  is  deterioration  in  quality  as 
soon  as  a  reputation  and  a  market  for  fine 
goods  are  secured.    On  this  reef  lie  many 


stranded  ships.  Is  it  not  a  function  of 
patriotism  as  well  as  of  commerce  to  main- 
tain standards  of  honesty  in  American 
goods? 

One  after  another  the  arts  called  "liberal" 
are  being  encouraged  in  our  educational 
institutions.  Almost  all  of  these  are  em- 
braced in  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges 
which  teach  the  art  of  beautifying  the  homes 
in  which  we  live,  the  towns  where  we  work 
and  the  temples  where  we  worship  and  play. 
It  is  an  innovation  for  Universities  to  offer 
a  course  for  decorators,  but  it  has  come  (and 
Columbia  is  among  the  first  to  announce 
the  course  for  the  coming  year).  To  the 
Museums  go  the  students  for  examples  of 
the  arts  they  are  studying.  It  therefore 
behooves  the  Museum  of  each  town  to  own 
and  display  its  collection  of  ancient  textiles. 
The  history  of  weaving  is  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  all  the  tale  is  told  in  the 
fragments  of  stuffs  in  a  collection,  beginning 
with  the  Egyptian  and  following  through 
the  Saracenic  influence,  the  Gothic  and  the 
Renaissance  to  the  brilliant  French  styles 
and  to  our  day. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MASTER  HARRISON  OK  SILVER  BY  CHESTER  BEACH 


ONE  of  the  special  features  of  the  Sum- 
mer Exhibition  at  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum  was  a  group  of  sculpture  by 
Chester  Beach, anumber  of  whose  works  are 
reproduced  herewith.  The  collection  shown 
there  will,  during  the  coming  winter,  be 
exhibited  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and 
other  Art  Museums. 

Mr.  Beach  is  a  native  of  California, 
having  been  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1881. 
He  studied  under  Vcrlet  and  Roland  in 
Paris  and  has  manifested  talent  of  a  high 
order.  His  work  is  not  only  plastic  in  con- 
ception, but  distinguished  by  originality  of 
thought  ami  refinement  in  execution;  it 
has  poetic  suggestion  and  feeling,  but  yet 
at  the  same  time  is  virile.  His  marbles 
have  a  certain  dreamy  quality,  leaving 
something  to  the  imagination.  With  him. 
however,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  half  truths 
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or  of  something  left  unsaid,  but  rather  a 
treatment  so  knowing  and  sensitive  that 
the  spirit  rather  than  the  form  is  the  im- 
pression that  prevails.  Mr.  Beach  models 
most  skilfully,  his  lines  are  moblie  and  flow- 
ing, or  firm  and  forceful  according  to  the 
requirement  of  theme,  his  surfaces  are 
almost  invariably  pleasing.  His  initial 
efforts  immediately  evoked  favorable  com- 
ment, piquing  curiosity;  his  mature  acbievc- 
ments  are  awaited  with  confident  interest. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  and  of  the  Architectural  League.and 
an  associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  At  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  he  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal.  A  marble  portrait  bust  of  his  wife 
represents  him  in  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

L.  M. 
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REFRKSKN'I  ATION  IN  ART 
In  citir  recently  discovered  New  World  of 
poetry,  the  Spectrists  come  ami  the 
Vorticists  go,  hut  the  Imagists,  during  at 
least  a  deeadc,  have  shown  a  certain  vitality 
and  staying  power.  Just  now.  when 
modernist  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture 
are  specializing  in  the  various  ways  of 
escape  from  representation  in  art.  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  vigorous  modern 
school  of  poetry  has  given  itself  a  name, 
which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all.  would 
show  that  the  so-called  "free  verse"  is  not 
plotting  this  sort  of  escape.  Evidently 
the  emancipation  sought  hy  the  Imagists 
is  not  that  which  will  deliver  them  forever 
from  representation  and  its  works.  Indeed, 
the  hest  of  the  Imagist  verse,  such  as  that 
hy  Miss  Lowell,  Fletcher  and  Masters,  is 
often  particularly  strong  in  vivid  delinea- 
tion—a  fact  commended  to  the  notice  of 
those  modernist  painters  and  sculptors  who 
are  trying  to  renounce  representation, 
because  they  arc  weary  of  it  as  of  a  tale  too 
often  told.  The  modernist  poet  abhors 
vagueness  of  thought,  seeks  exactness  of 
word,  and  glories  in  what  he  calls  his 
"externality."  The  modernist  sculptor, 
on  the  contrary,  piques  himself  upon 
creating  "form  which  is  not  the  form  of 
anything." 

Representation  in  art  is  as  old  as  the  hills 
and  promises  to  be  as  permanent.  This  is 
by  no  means  to  say  that  we  shall  defend  it 
at  its  worst  ami  weakest,  or  praise  it  in  its 
most  commonplace  and  least  imaginative 


forms.  "'Taiift  hard  work,"  mused  the 
New  England  studio-boy,  picking  over, 
bit  by  bit,  the  studio  clay  after  it  had 
suffered  the  process  of  plaster-casting 
"but  it's  awful  busy  work!"  Uninspired 
representation  of  unsubjugatcd  detail  in 
art  could  meet  no  better  description.  The 
camera  and  its  products  have  only  con- 
firmed us  in  our  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
mere  dull  copying  in  art^the  kind  of  trans- 
scription  which,  like  clay-sorting,  "ain't 
hard  work,  but  awful  busy  work."  Often 
it  would  seem  that  the  camera  itself  pos- 
sesses more  imaginative  power  than  the 
human  copyist. 

The  will  to  represent  was  with  the  men  of 
the  old  stone  age,  as  is  pro  veil  by  the 
images  of  animals  graven  on  the  walls  of 
the  caves  in  Southern  France.  In  later 
ages  his  native  need  of  images  had  joined 
with  his  anthropomorphism  to  put  a  snare 
in  his  way  of  religion;  the  first  Mosaic  law 
is  but  one  of  many  warnings  against  bowing 
down  unto  likenesses.  So  natural  to  man 
is  his  joy  in  the  recognition  of  things,  and 
so  real  his  delight  in  making  things  which 
will  win  recognition,  that  even  when 
representation  in  art  or  craft  has  been  for- 
bidden to  him  by  his  religion's  law.  resem- 
blances, more  or  less  conventional,  will 
issue  from  the  depths  of  his  subconscious- 
ness and  creep  unasked  into  his  decoration. 
The  eye  of  the  beholder  if  not  of  the  fash- 
ioner will  detect  far-off  fruit  and  flower 
forms  in  the  Mahometan  arabesques. 
Before  human  nature  can  escape  from  repre- 
sentation in  art.  it  must  first  escape  from 
the  will  to  represent.  That  would  appear 
to  be  no  easy  matter,  either  for  the  cave- 
man or  for  the  Futurist. 


NOTES 

Among  the  many  activities 
AN  of  the  School  of  the  Mu- 

INTEREST1NO  ()f  j.^  ^  (|Joslon  > 

ijecorati\  E  (jurjng  (i,c  past  winter,  one 
design  was  of  unusual  interest. 
The  class  in  Interior  Decoration  in  the 
Department  of  Design  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  decorate  a  large  panel  in  one 
of  the  exhibition  halls  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticulture  Society,  whose  handsome 
building  faces  Symphony  Hall  at  the  corner 
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of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues, 
Boston. 

The  room,  lighted  hy  four  large  windows 
whose  arched  tops  penetrate  the  coved  ceil- 
ing, is  o'U  feet  long  and  feet  wide.  The 
panel  is  the  full  width  of  the  hall  ami 
19  feet  4  inches  high,  the  lower  edge  being 
8  feet  from  the  Hoor. 

Six  students  were  allowed  to  present 
sketches  for  the  proposed  decoration.  The 
first  studies  being  carefully  criticized,  they 
were  restudicd  ami  a  second  set  submitted 
and  finally  large  scale  designs  were  offered 
to  the  committee  in  charge.  The  scheme 
of  Mr.  Leslie  C.  Chamhcrlin  was  selected, 
certain  features  from  the  other  designs 
being  incorporated  into  it. 

The  final  studies  were  then  made  and  the 
great  canvas  having  been  stretched  in  the 
Museum,  the  six  students  set  to  work  and 
completed  the  decoration  in  four  weeks. 
Ordinary  oil  color  with  white  wax  melted  in 
turpentine  was  used.  After  being  shown  in 
the  liOcture  Hall  of  the  Museum  at  the  time 
of  the  School's  Exhibition  the  painting  was 
placed  in  the  Society's  building. 

The  scheme,  a  reproduction  of  which  is 
given  herewith,  shows  an  imaginary  garden 
with  terraces  ami  stairways,  statues  ami 
trellis,  the  central  point  being  occupied  by 
a  fountain  about  which  strut  peacocks.  A 
rich  border  surrounds  the  composition. 

The  students  who  carried  this  work  to  a 
successful  completion  were  Miss  Singer, 
Miss  Wellington  and  Miss  White.  Mr. 
Chamhcrlin.  Mr.  Paul  ami  Mr.  Phelps. 


SKTTI.KMKXTS 

MIS  ELM 
ASSOCIATION 
IN  BOSTON 


A  Settlements  Museum 
Association  has  l>cen  in- 
corporated under  the 
Massachusetts  law.  This 
Association's  purpose  is  to 
erect,  in  a  crowded  section  of  Boston,  a 
small,  fireproof  building  and  to  have, 
eventually,  as  many  branches  as  are  needed 
to  make  its  collections  accessible  to  all 
Boston  children;  to  exhibit  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art  and  of  artistic  workman- 
ship; to  open  its  doors  freely  to  children; 
and  to  lend  to  individuals  for  purposes  of 
study  ami  aesthetic  enjoyment,  prints, 
textiles,  designs  and  other  art  objects.  It 
intends  to  set  the  first  building  in  a  garden 
where  musical  concerts  may  be  given,  and. 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  establish  a  school  in 
which  shall  be  taught  drawing,  design, 
modelling,  fine  handicraft  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  arts.  It  would  aim  to  raise  the 
standards  of  public  taste  and  to  make  more 
useful  to  the  community  and  to  the  State 
what  has  been  so  generously  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 

The  informing  little  circular  recently 
issued  by  the  Association  truly  says:  "the 
need  of  widespread  elementary  training  is 
obvious  if  artistic  talent  is  to  be  discovered 
am]  encouraged";  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  present,  opportunities  for 
education  in  the  appreciation  of  arts  and 
the  finer  crafts  practically  do  not  exist  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  whose  surroundings 
most  often  set  a  standard  of  ugly,  flimsy 
and  dishonest  workmanship,  and  eounter- 
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act  the  love  of  beautiful  things  inherited 
by  many  children  of  recent  immigrants. 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  Director  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  cordially  endorses  the 
plan  of  the  Settlements  Museum  Associa- 
tion, and  expects  to  lend  it  such  objects  of 
educational  value  and  of  interest  to  chil- 
dren as  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  may 
permit.  In  cooperation  with  the  Associa- 
tion he  has  for  two  years  lent  to  settlements 
framed  photographs  and  prints  from  a  col- 
lection of  about  500  examples  made  for  this 
purpose. 

Architect's  plans  have  been  prepared  and 
contractors'  estimates  have  l>een  obtained. 
Gifts  amounting  to  nearly  $6,000  have  been 
received  by  the  Association  and  set  apart 
toward  a  building  fund,  and  the  further  sum 
of  $1,500  will  become  available  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  when  the  building  is 
completed.  Only  $15,000  in  addition  to  the 
funds  already  secured  will  assure  the  pur- 
chase of  an  adequate  site,  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  and  a  year's  educational 
work.  The  cost  is  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  needs  and  the  certain  results,  that 
.appeal  made  to  public-spirited  citizens  for 
the  amount  surely  will  not  be  in  vain. 

The  president  of  the  Settlements  Museum 
Association  is  Mr.  John  D.  Adams;  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  FitzRoy  Carrington,  Cura- 
tor of  Prints.  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
48  Oakley  Road,  Belmont.  Mass.;  and  the 
'Treasurer  is  Mr.  B.  Preston  Clark. 

The    Guild    of  Boston 

THE  GUILD  Artist8  maintain9  a  ,)(.r. 
.OF  BOSTON      manent     ga|,ery     Rt  Uii 

artists  Newbury  street.  Boston, 
•wherein  are  shown  from  time  to  time  the 
works  of  its  members.  Since  November 
1,  1915.  thirty  such  exhibitions  of  a  fort- 
night each  have  been  held.  The  galleries 
are  open,  free  to  the  public,  and  the  attend- 
ance has  averaged  during  the  past  season 
from  400  to  000  persons  daily.  The 
summer  exhibition  has  been  planned  and 
set  forth  with  the  spueial  purpose  of  in- 
teresting summer  visitors.  The  Guild  of 
Boston  artists  is  a  cooperative  institution, 
composed  both  of  active  and  associate 
members.  The  active  members  are  artists, 
the  associate  members,  lovers  uf  art,  who  are 
interested  in  its  advancement.  Such  re- 
ceive not  only  ticket*  of  admission  for  all  of 


the  private  views,  but  at  the  end  of  each 
year  some  d rawing  or  work  of  art,  signed 
by  the  artist.  I>ast  year  the  reproduction 
was  of  a  drawing  of  ducks  by  Mr.  Frank  \V. 
Benson.  This  year  it  is  of  a  drawing  by 
Lillian  Westcott  Hale,  which  by  generous 
permission  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  edition  of  these  prints  is  limited 
to  the  number  of  the  active  and  associate 
members  and  as  possessions  they  are  much 
coveted,  both  for  their  rare  quality  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be 
bought.  The  associate  membership  fee  is 
only  $10.  merely  a  fraction  of  the  value  of 
the  print  distributed.  Associate  member- 
ship is  not  limited  to  residents  of  Boston. 
The  Guild  has  now  thirty -seven  painter 
members,  six  sculptors  and  six  miniaturists 
tin  its  active  list.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  is  Edmund  C.  Tarbell, 
and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Perry,  3H  Marlborough 
street,  is  Secretary.  The  Guild  is  a  chapter 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

exhibitions  There  seems  to  be  a  genu- 
of  etchings  itic  renaissance  of  interest 
in  the  art  of  etching.  A 
Brooklyn  S<iciety  of  Etchers  has  recently 
been  formed  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum  has 
evinced  a  wish  to  give  space  to  occasional 
exhibitions  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
organization.  The  first  of  these  will  open 
the  latter  part  of  November.  Late  in 
February  it  is  reported  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  will  hold  a  similar, 
but  much  larger,  exhibition  at  the  National 
Arts  Club.  There  is  furthermore  likelihood 
of  a  big  etchers'  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh  and  others  in  San  Francisco 
and  Philadelphia,  besides  which  there  will 
be  the  Annual  Show  in  Chicago  and  the 
circulating  exhibition  sent  out  by  the 
Chicago  Society.  All  these  would  signify 
a  greatly  increased  appreciation  of  art  in 
one  of  its  finest  forms. 

The    Detroit    Society  of 
art  and      Arfs  am,  Crafts  ukwt  p<M_ 

crafts  in  svssnm  0f  ils  nevv  |lome  at 
Detroit  w  Watson  Street  early  in 
September.  The  Society  is  ten  years  old 
and  can  boast  a  splendid  record  of  accom- 
plishment. Its  new  home  is  situated  in 
the  center  of  the  city  and  convenient  to  the 
main  car  lines.    It  has  two  large  well 
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lighted  exhibition  galleries  and  provides, 
through  the  generosity  of  a  nieniher  of  the 
Board,  nine  work  shops  for  eraftsmetl. 
Another  novel  feature  of  the  new  building 
is  a  small  experimental  stage  and  auditor- 
ium, which  in  conjunction  with  the  already 
established  Department  of  Costume  Design, 
offers  to  the  artists  and  to  amateurs  a 


complete  work  shop  for  the  art  of  the 
theater.  The  auditorium  will  also  be  used 
for    meetings,    entertainments,  informal 

lectures,  etc.   The  Society  Invites  examples 

of  arts  and  crafts  work  for  the  opening 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  its  new  building, 
November  6th  to  December  1st.  Entry 
blanks  mav  be  obtained  from  the  Secretarv. 
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AHTS  AND 
(HAFTS 
EXHIBITION*  IX 
LONDON 


During  October  and 
November  a  notable  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition  will 
be  held  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  I^ondon.  This 
Exhibition  will  he  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Soeiety  founded 
in  18K8,  of  which  William  Morris  and 
Walter  Crane  were  successively  presidents. 
The  announcement  of  the  Exhibition, 
issued  by  the  Society,  interestingly  describes 
both  its  purpose  and  probable  character. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  President  ami  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  have,  with  great  liberality  and 
courtesy,  granted  the  use  of  the  Galleries 
of  Burlington  House  for  an  Exhibition  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  October  ami  November. 

"The  Committee  feel  that  place,  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  time  combine  to  make 
the  occasion  one  of  capital  importance, 
not  only  for  the  Society  but  also  the  future 
evolution  of  national  handicraft. 

"Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  group  of  artists, 
desirous  of  securing  better  quality  in  the 
material,  make,  and  design  of  German 
productions,  founded  a  Society  called  the 
Wcrkhuml,  which  has  developed  into  a  wide- 
spreading  organization  with  the  openly 
avowed  object  of  capturing  the  world- 
market  for  German  art  and  German  wares 
alone. 

"The  German  Government  was  induced 
to  send  a  series  of  representatives  to  study 
and  report  on  the  English  craft  revival. 
Students  came  to  study  in  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  ami  Crafts  and  other  centers. 
Having  assimilated  our  designs  and 
methods,  these  students  returned  to  their 
own  country,  when*  special  courses  of  in- 
struction were  organized,  at  which  the  at- 
tendance of  the  priniepals  of  all  art  and 
technical  colleges  was  compulsory.  Thus, 
in  the  briefest  space,  the  new  knowledge 
was  spread  over  the  whole  country.  The 
great  manufacturing  firms  of  Germany 
were  induced  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
movement;  smaller  firms  followed  until, 
at  the  present  time,  every  manufacturer 
and  distributor  of  any  eminence  is  a  mem- 
ber or  .supporter  of  the  Wcrkhuml.  Mean- 
while our  own  manufacturers  and  our  own 
statesmen  have  remained  indifferent  to  tin- 
Art  istie  Renascence  taking  place  under  their 
very  noses. 


"One  of  the  chief  methods  of  propaganda 
adopted  by  the  Werkbund  has  been  the 
organization  of  Exhibitions  directed  to  the 
revitalization  of  art.  design  and  industry. 
It  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  schemes 
of  decoration  on  those  Exhibitions  in  order 
to  show  manufacturers,  distributors  and  the 
general  public  that  quality  of  material  and 
beauty  are  important  considerations,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  gain,  but  of 
individual  and  national  welfare. 

"Everything  has  been  organized  for  the 
capture  of  the  world  market,  in  the  decorat- 
ing and  furniture  trades,  in  textile  industry, 
leather  work,  book  production  and  print- 
ing, glassware  and  pottery  and  metal  work; 
every  artistic  industry,  in  fact. 

"This  state  of  things  is  hardly  likely  to 
end  with  the  war.  The  efforts  of  the  Werk- 
bund will  not  be  relaxed,  but  intensified. 
Our  task,  therefore,  is  at  once  to  organize 
our  own  industries.  The  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society,  as  its  contribution  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  before  us,  is  arranging  an  Ex- 
hibition, which  it  is  hoped  may  do  some- 
thing to  draw  attention  to  the  vast  wealth 
of  creative  and  inventive  power  latent  in 
Great  Britain. 

"Based  on  the  successful  experiments  in 
Ghent  in  191S  and  in  Paris  in  11)14.  the  Ex- 
hibition will  take  the  form  of  a  constructive 
demonstration  of  the  creative  possibilities 
of  British  folk,  arranged  by  a  committee  of 
artists.  A  series  of  interiors  will  be  con- 
structed which  can  be  set  up  and  removed 
without  damage.  These  interiors  will  be 
decorated  and  furnished  by  different  art  ists, 
and  arranged  within  them  will  be  individual 
works  selected  for  their  fitness  to  the  scheme 
of  decoration  adopted. 

"There  will  be  a  large  Municipal  Hall, 
with  the  side  walls  divided  into  bays. 
Each  bay  will  be  decorated  by  an  artist  or  a 
group  of  artists  working  in  harmony  with 
an  agreed  scheme  of  decoration.  Another 
gallery  will  be  fitted  up  as  an  ideal  Council 
Chamber. 

"The  central  octagon  of  the  series  of 
galleries  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  series  of 
apsidal  chapels,  decorated  by  individual 
artists  or  groups  of  artists. 

"Another  gallery  will  be  devoted  to 
University  or  Educational  purposes,  and 
will  show  the  decorative  possibilities  of  an 
ordinary  lecture  hall  or  class  room. 
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"In  the  entrant-!*  gallery  or  anteroom 
will  he  constructed  a  panoramic  suggestion 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Trafalgar  Sipiare. 

"Special  galleries  will  he  devoted  to 
textiles,  metal  work,  and  cmhroidery. 

"The  whole  Exhihiton  will  thus  he  not 
merely  a  selection  of  individual  produc- 
tions, hut  an  organized  demonstration;  a 
collective  representation  of  the  new  and 
little  suspected  possibilities  which  lie  before 
the  Arts,  Crafts  anil  Industries  of  this 
country. 

"The  intention  of  the  Society  is  to  make 
the  exhihition  peripatetic;  to  send  it  to  the 
principal  cities  in  the  kingdom,  to  the 
Colonies,  tin*  Americas,  and,  perhaps,  to 
France  and  Russia.  It  is  IiojkmI  hy  this 
means  to  further  the  growing  agitation  in 
favor  of  a  reorganization  of  our  methods  of 
education  in  art  and  trade,  to  suggest  new 
avenues  of  production,  new  and  fruitful 
fields  of  employment  alike  to  artists, 
engineers  and  manufacturers,  and  to  point 
the  way  to  the  realization  of  a  fuller, 
completer  national  life." 

The  only  ohstacles  to  hringing  this  Exhi- 
bition to  America  are  the  present  peril  of 
transportation  leading  to  extraordinarily 
high  rates  of  insurance  and  the  inflexibility 
of  custom  laws  when  applied  to  the  entry  of 
such  exhibits. 


The  Brooks  Memorial  Art 

A KT  I X  Ga|lery    ;n    Ovt>rlon  J»ark 

MEMPHIS        Mt.mphjs<    Tt.nn<>  0|MMU.,1 

its  inaugural  exhibition  on  July  10th  and 
will  continue  it  until  October  15th.  To  a 
great  extent  this  is  a  loan  collection  com- 
prising works  of  art  by  contemporary 
American  artists  owned  by  residents  of 
Memphis  and  vicinity.  The  little  cata- 
logue comprising  forty-otic  numbers  shows 
it.  however,  to  be  a  choice  collection. 
Listed  therein  are  a  portrait  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Brooks  by  Cecilia  Beaux;  a  marine,  "  Rocky 
Headlands,"  by  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  and  a 
landscape  by  William  Silva,  owned  by 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Club;  besides 
landscapes  by  Carl  Gutherz,  John  F. 
Carlson,  John  F.  Weir.  F.  Ballard  Williams. 
Childe  Hassam  and  Chauneey  F.  Ryder 
lent  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Farnsworth.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Swift.  Mrs.  I).  l\ 
Hadden  and  others.    Four  paintings  hy 


Arthur  B.  Da  vies  have  been  lent  by  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Betts.  Such  an  exhibition  is  an 
auspicious  beginning. 

The  public  libraries  have 
exhibits  in    j>cen  ,arge  fH(.tors  jn  t|ie 

BRANfH  increaso  and  diffusion  of 
LIBKAKIK8  knoW|w|RP  aIul  jnlm,st  jn 
art.  Not  a  few  of  our  Art  Museums  have 
found  their  inception  in  the  galleries  of 
such  institutions.  The  branch  libraries 
now  seem  to  be  taking  up  the  good  work. 
During  the  past  summer  a  small  collection 
of  paintings  by  Freeman  Clark  were 
exhibited  in  the  Riverside  Branch  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Amsterdam 
Avenue  and  Sixty-ninth  Street,  evoking 
interesting  comment  from  visitors.  Such 
seems  an  excellent  mode  of  bringing  art  to 
the  attention  of  library  patrons  who  are 
not  of  the  general  exhibition-going  class. 
Two  of  Mr.  Clark's  paintings  were  hung 
in  the  Children's  Room  and  were  thus 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  little  citizens 
to  whom  we  look  for  the  appreciative  public 
of  tomorrow. 


The  Worcester  Art  Museum  has  arranged 
for  a  special  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
Andrew  O'Connor,  the  well  known  sculptor, 
during  the  month  of  October.  Mr. 
O'Connor  is  a  Worcester  boy  and  is  living 
at  present  outside  that  city.  He  is,  it  will 
be  remembered,  represented  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  by  a  group  in  marble, 
"Adam  and  Eve."  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington by  a  statue  of  General  Lew  Wallace, 
anil  he  is  the  sculptor  of  t  he  Johnson  monu- 
ment in  St.  Paul  and  other  notable  works. 
In  November  the  galleries  of  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum  will  be  filled  by  the  work  of 
local  artists. 

Among  the  one  man  exhibitions  which 
will  be  circulated  during  the  coming  season 
are  collections  of  paintings  by  Charles 
Rosen.  Edward  Redficld.  Edward  B.  Butler. 
John  F.  Carlson,  Hayley  Lever,  and  Ernest 
Lawson;  a  collection  of  etchings  by  Cad- 
walader  Washburn;  prints  and  mono-types 
by  Dana  Bartlett;  sculpture  by  Chester 
Beach;  and  bronzes  by  Mahoiiri  Young. 
Several  of  the  foreign  collections  shown 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  will  also  be  on  tour. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

The  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh.  Seventh  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculpture.  Carnegie 

Institute  Galleries  Oct.  40— Nov.  22,  19 16 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago.     Fifteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of 

Applied  Art  Oct.  12 — Nov.  15.  1916 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  September  28,  1916. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago.    Twenty-ninth  Annual  Exhibition 

of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculpture  Nov.   4— Dec.    7, 1916 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  October  23,  19 10. 

New  York  Water  Color  Club.    Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New 

York  Nov.   3— Nov.  26,  1916 

Exhibits  received  October  20  and  21.  1910. 

Philadelphia  Water  Coi-or  Club.     Pennsylvania  Academy 

of  the  Fine  Arts.      Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  Nov.   5— Dec.  10.  1916 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  October  17,  1916. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature  Painters.  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Fifteenth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition Nov.   5  —  Dec.  10,  1916 

Exhibits  received  October  23,  1915. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Detroit,  Mich.    Exhibition  of 

Arts  and  Crafts  Nov.   0— Dec.l  .  1916 

Exhibits  received  on  or  after  October  25,  1916. 

National  Academy  of  Design.    Winter  Exhibition.  Fine 

Arts  Galleries,  New  York  Dec.  15,  1910— Jan.  14,  1917 

Exhibits  received  November  27  and  28,  1910. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sixth 

Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Paintings. .  Dec.  17,  1916 — Jan.  21,  1917 
Exhibits  received  November  17  to  27,  1916. 

American  Water  Color  Society.    National  Arts  Club  Jan.  31 — Feb.  24,1917 

Exhibits  received  January  27,  1917. 

Architectural  Leacck  of  New  York.    Fine  Arts  Galleries ...  Feb.    3 — Feb.  24,1917 
Exhibits  received  January  18  and  19,  1917. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  One  hundred  and 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture Feb.  4— Mar.  2.5,  1917 

Entry  cards  received  prior  to  January  2,  1917. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  Ninety-second  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion.   Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York  Mar.  16— April  22,  1917 

Exhibits  received  February  28  and  March  1,  1917. 
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all  of  the  Arts,  rather  than  merely  those  designated  as  "Fine." 

It  would  furthermore  relate  Art  to  Life  and  thus  bring  it  into  its  true  relation  to 
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ington, D.  C. 
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Following  their  custom  of  recent  yean 

The  Gorham  Galleries 

Announce' 

the  Seventh  Autumn  Exhibition 
of  the  Recent  Work  of 

Prominent  American  Sculptors 

to  be  held 

November  6th  to  25th,  inclusive 


Collectors,  Museum  Directors, 
and  all  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Art  of  Sculpture 
in  this  country,  will  find  in  this 
exhibition  many  new  pieces 
worthy  of  study. 

Correspondence  on  every  phase 
of  the  subject  will  receive 
prompt  and  expert  attention. 


The  Gorham  Galleries 

Fifth  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
New  York 
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